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PREFACE 


T his volume deals with the period 1766-1799, 
commencing with the accession of Nanjaraja 
Wo^eyar and ending with the death of Tipu 
Saltan and the restoration and installation of 
Krishnaraja Wocjleyar III. Besides four appendices 
and a separate index as usual, it contains gene- 
alogical tables drawn from various sources. A note 
on illustrations used in the entire work has also 
been drawn up at the end for the convenience of 
those interested in the subject. 


Bangaixjhe, 
16th Jan. 1946. 


C. Hayavadana Rao. 
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I N the midst of the campaign in Malabar, Krishparija 
Wodeyar II died in Seringa^iatam. His demise, 

. , however, did not mean an easy 

succession to the throne to Nanjatftja 
Wodeyar, his elder son by DSvSjamma of Ka|ale, 

8 * 
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daughter of Earachuri Nuijarajaiya.* In the ordinary 
coarse, he should have been installed king but 
there were not wanting designs to supersede him. 
Nanjarija was about eighteen years of age and was 
by right entitled to ascend the throne. But evidently 
it did not suit those who coveted the teal exercise 
of power m the State to think of any but an younger 
man, if not, indeed, an infant. Haidar was then 
absent in Malabar, actively 'engaged in the campaign 
against the Nairs. If the contemporary writer De La 
Tour is to be believed, there were some mysterious 
tactics employed by all concerned in the matter. Some 
“ artifice ”, as he calls it, centrad round Haidar’s own 
choice. On the death of Krishpar&ja, KarSchuri Nanja- 
rSjaiya, it is said,‘ wrote to Haidar suggesting the status 
of king to Bettada Ch&mar&ja, the younger son of the 


1 1. 903, retrrrmfc to the 4ete of Nan^arijo Wo^rjar's installa 

tion aa Vyaga, S^a-Oha\ira ha. 13 (May S, 176S) ; Hatd jVdm , (( 36 ; 
aM slao and compare Mya. Baj. Cka , M , De La Tear, Aydrr Alt, I 
24S>244', and PetxoUi, Uevtotn, 84 The AnnaL, however, niakea 
NanjarSja Wodeyar the younger aou of Krubnaraja Wodeyar 11, 
dating hia birth in 1761 Aerording to the earlier ohroiurle My« Baj, 
Cha. (1. 0 .), howaver, be was the elder son of Krishparija. Stewart 
(Stemotn, 18) and Wilks {Mytoor, I 6BT), among later wntem, are 
also in agreement with this position, and spell the king’s namo aa 
“ Mniida Bai]i " and " Nnnjcra] " respectively The oantemporar}- 
writer Feizoto, who does not BctnaUy mention Manjaraja by name, 
is uncertain about hia age. In one place (Memoir*, 84), he speaks of 
the latter's accession aa a boy of six years of age, and in two other 
places (/bid, 148, 157) as a boy of nine years Devacbandri (Bdj 
Kath , XII. 490) and Wilks (1 o ) record the local tradition that 
Nanyaraja was a young man of eighteen years of^agv at hU aoceaaian 
This tradition read in the light of the testimony of the contemporary 
Diarist Ananda Range Pillai (Ante, Vol. II pp 191 195, f. n 46) would 
enable US to bold thatNanjariya must have bMn not more than eighteen 
years of age in 1766. 

2. De Idi Tonr, 1. c De La Tour does not actually mention the name of 
the ancoesaor of Knahnariya II butlmarely distinguishes the letter’s 
two sons as the “eldest” and “youDgest. ” With ooiitemporary 
Enropean writers, be refers to Ksrtchflri Nsnjsrijsiya ss “ Nsnd 
Baja”, while he mentions the dowager queen Divijsmma as 
•‘Dayvt’’, the regent Elsewhere, we have noticed already the term 
“ Oayva” (eee Ante, Vol. 11. pp. 98^689, t n 4). 
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tete Bija, in preference to the elder. Nanjutja. who. he 
affirmed, was a wiling and ae each unsoited to the 
royal office. Nanjartjaiya's letter, however, availed 
little with Haidar, who was at the same time n in ii««tod 
by the doa’ager Queen DSvijamnia in favour of the elder 
8<ni In anoA'er to both, Haidar, then in the midst of 
the war against the Nairs, would, as Sarvddhikdri, seem 
to have intimated to Batyid Mokhdum that be would 
prefer the suereMion of only that son of the late king 
who was most worthy to reign. By the same conrier, 
however, he secretly made known to Mokhdum that the 
yminger son should be enthroned. This proceeding, 
which, as might be readily imagined, excited the anger 
and ilbwill of the dowager and the greater part of the 
nobility of the kingdom, gave Haidar an opportmuty, on 
hik arrival at Seringapatam, to make a parade ^ his 
sense of justict* by bcstow'ing the throne on the elder ! 
TluiR, how'cvcr much Haidar favoured the selection of 
the younger M>n m hii, oan personal interests, be had to 
make a virtue of necessity. The truth appears to have 
liet'D that t^iyid Mokhdum, his agent at Seringapatam 
during hts absence, acting on his own responsibility, and 
probably won over by the court party, installed, on the 
throne, Nanjarltja Wo^eyar, the older son, and secured 
for hiK act the formal approval of Haidar on his arrival 
at Seringapatam cbtIv iu 1767. Thus did Nanjarija 
Wo^eyar ascend the throne on May 6, 1766, on the 
thirteenth day following the death of his father.* 

The death of Eriahparftja II was not allowed to 
become an impediment to the prose* 
tn’^Tmi'uuu if ****** cution of the war on the West Coast. ■ 
On the contrary, Haidar determined oa 
an extensicMi od it further south. He had rlready made 

a 8 m> AwMli. ««*4 w ». « I WUIui «totH Ui»i Kridiwurigs 

W«4i>jar dM HI AihiI l»B6 le.r., I «SD, Th* •niU 4ato of 
WM 9Wi April nM t«M AiUr, VoL 11. p. W, t m. ft). 
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np his mind to attack Travancore and annex it. With 
its conquest, he would have extended the territorial 
limits of Mysore to the sea towards the south. He had 
an ostensible cause for this projected invasion. The 
king of Travancore had, in his view, instigated, if not 
actively aided, the war in Malabar and could not be left 
alone, as he would prove a source of perpetual trouble 
in that region. But the real cause was the extension of 
Mysore’s territorial limit towards the south, thus bringing 
under its control the whole of the south and thus sub- 
ordinating to it the foreign European nations who had 
come by the sea and had made the sea the source of 
their power. He had tried the English, the French, the 
Dutch and the Portuguese in turn to aid him in his 
ambitious designs and they had, each and all of them, 
failed him, while one of them had even refused to carry 
out the solemn engagements they had entered into with 
his master. 

With this objective, Haidar had already given direc- 
tions to the augmentation of his forces. 

Bis prepunbooB. already begun, both from 

the necessity of plscingstrong garrisons in the conquered 
country and to add to the numerical strength of the 
army in view of the possible extension of the war into 
Travancore.^ At the end of the Malabar campaign, 
about the close of 1765, Haidar returned to Coimbatore, 
and there distributed the cavalry widely over the country 
to secure all the available forage. The men lately 
recruited by his agents had reached that place by then 
and there was considerable discontent among them. 
Indeed, he found 4,000 Mahratta horsemen ready to 
revolt over the question of the amount they had received as 
charges due to tbem.^ Haidar's agents averred they had 

4. He Ia Tour, o.e., 1. 144.146. 

6. These 4,000 men ere referred toby W jibs (o.e., 1. 686). But his statement 
that tbia "body of 4,000 cavalry, eeut by bia emMeariee" wae 
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overpaid them, while the recruits protested they had been 
underpaid.^ The French Commandant of troops^ under- 
took to arbitrate in con]'nnction with Mahfuz Khan, 
whose knowledge of Portuguese helped much in this 
connection. An accommodation was soon arrived at on 
the footing.of Bs. 40, man and horse, for those enter- 
tained as regular cavalry, and Bs. 25 for those as irregu- 
lars, the time allowed for the journey being three 
months. This difference thus settled and the pay of the 
new French recruits being also fixed up, Haidar began 
to prepare for the invasion o! Travancore.® 

Travancore, at the time we are wntmg of, was ruled 
over by Balarama-Varman.® He ruled 
Jn'oVS^reor' about 1758 to 1799. He suc- 

ceeded Bala-M&rtapda-Varman, other- 
wise known as Martanda-Yarma, who has been justly 
called the maker of modem Travancore. Beginmng his 
rule in 1729, Martaiida-Varma subdued the congeries of 
petty chiefships into which Travancore was till then 
divided. He not only unified the country but also 
prepared it, as it were, to withstand the onslaughts of 
the ambitious neighbours of the future. He had his 
troops disciplined in the European fashion — one of the 
earliest in Sooth India to do it — by a Flemish officer 
named De Lannoy, whose tomb may be seen to-day m 


doBpatched'by tlivni " to engage in the Mebratte State of Najpoor ”, 
KeviiiB unintelligible “Na]poor” » probably ” Nagpoor,” then the 
Beat of the Bhontlc RAjaii of that place , at present the capital of the 
Central Provinces. The last real ruWr of the Bhonalea of Bigpur 
was Baghuji Bhonsle, who died on 3ted Match 1816, see Qtant-Doff, 
Uvtory of the JfaArattai, II 4S6. 

6. Do Iia Tour, o c., 1, 128-181. 

7. He was evideuUy De La Tour himself, though be does not say ao (Ibid 

189). He II referred to as the ** French Commandant ” (Ibid) and 
" Commandant of Buropeans ” (Ibid, 14S), 

8 Ibid, I. 188-Ul. 

9. He is known as Vanebi Bala Peruma) Bala BAma Varman and BAma 
Varman. He is the “Bams Baja" mentioned by De La Tour 
(l.llA et teg). 
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the ruin^ chapel in Udayagiri fort in South Travan> 
core. He strengthened the fortifications of the State, 
improved its revenue administration, adorned it with 
temples and palaces, and multiplied its opportunities for 
trade and commerce. In all his undertakings, he was 
ably seconded by his Minister, Kama Ayyan Dalawa,*° 
who was his Gommander-in-Chief. Both were so 
intimate with each other m their daily work that they 
are even now the subjects of many popular anecdotes. 
BSma Ayyan Dalawa not only helped in making con- 
quests but also took a leading part in consolidating the 
conquered areas, suppressing internal dissensions and 
establishing peace and order throughout the State. 
What is more, he organized a Commercial Department 
for the development of trade, introduced a well-conceivcd 
excise system and laid down for the first time a scale of 
State expenditure based on the revenue raised, which 
has ever since been the sheet anchor of its financial 
policy. Most of his rules and regulations, popularly 
known as Kama Ayyan Dalawa’s sattam,^^ are still in 
force, thus bearing abundant testimony to their utility 
and soundness. Bilarama-Varnia, better known as 
Kama-Yarma, followed in the foot-stejis of his prede- 
cessor M&rtanda-Varma. He subdued the remaining 
chiefs and still further unified the country. I’hough 
his kingdom was relatively small in area, it was 
a populous one. Kama-Varma also took steps to provide 
for its defence by constructing the historic Travancore 
Lirm, stretching in an almost straight line from the 
shore of the Cochin backwater, opposite the town of 
Cranganore, to the foot of the Ghdts, to protect the 

country against incursions threatened by Haidar.’^ 

• 

10. Dalawa, Malttyilam lor Kanns^s Dafavai, lit. " luoutli of tbv army,’ 
the CommMder-iii.cbief of the torePH. 

11 8€Utam or Chattain, lit legiilttlvo rnactmeiit, law, regaUtion. 

13. The Travancore Lines, called in Mslayalaiii tictuni Katta, lit. a fuNj; 
fort. It la a mud wall, with atoue baatioua and forts at intervals, 
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Haidar’s activities, indeed, inspired energetic preparations 
to resist his threatened invasion on the part of Bima- 
Varma. He had, indeed, by his deeds more than his 
words, which silently did their work with his neighbours, 
won a reputation for his valour and prudence, which 
confirmed the belief that any attempt on the part of 
Haidar against him would be attended with much 
difficulty.*’ He continued the new military discipline 
introduced by Martanda*Varma. His army was well 
armed and possessed a tram of artillery, which was 
served by good cannoneers, {arocured from the Danes, the 


extending netnally from Faliport to the Ghata, a distaaee of about 
40 miles Beguii in 1761, it was flaubed in 1766, by the tune that 
Haidar made preparations lor his first mvasiou of Travanoorv. It 
was primarily intended to be a means of proteetion against the 
cnrroachmeutii threatened by Uaidar Here, in 1789, as we shall sec 
later, TipQ, his son, was repulsed in an attempt to force an entrance 
through the wall Ruins of this vail are stiU yitible here and there 
throughont Its length. De Ls Tour refers to the wall when be says 
that " Bam Bajah had caused lortrewics to be ronstrocted '* m the 
narrow passagea through mountains, through w'hicb alone the country 
oould bo penetrated tJM. I 145) The Travaucure LtMri prorad an 
exception to the remark of Gibbon, in bis great work, stout the 
efficacy of fortifying large tracts of eouiitry Beroarkmg on Frobua' 
fortifications in Swabia, he observes “But the expeneuoe of the 
world, from China to Bntsin, has exposed the vain attempt of fortify 
mg any extensive tract of country. An active enemy, who can select 
and vary his points of attack, must, in the end, discover some feeble 
spot or uiigiiardvd luoment The atrength as well aa the attenbou 
of the defenders is divided , and such are the blind effects of terror on 
the finest troops, that a line broken lu a single place is m,. 

tsntly deserted The fate of the wail which Probns erected uiay con* 
firm the genera) observation Within a few years after bis death, it 
was overthrown by the Alemanni. lU scattered niina, untven^V 
ascribed to the power of the Dmuoii, now serves only to excite the 
wonder of the Swabian peasant.” (Gibbon's D§eUne and Fall of the 
ItonuM Smpurt, I. Gbap. X.H). The fate that overtook the Msyu ot 
Line in Prance dnnng the European War wbieb broke ont in Septem- 
ber 1989 fully susUiua the truth underlymg Gibbon’s obeervabon. 
Utbbou bad served in tlie Miliba m bis own country and fau enwr- 
leiice as Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers had not proved useless 
to him as "the historian of tbe Bomau Empire.” For further 
parbculars about tbe origin and early hiatoiy of the TravanMg 
LtMfs, aee below. 

18, I)« lia Tour, o c., 1. 144, 
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Dutch and the English. He strengthened his position 
with the English at Madras, who assembled troqps on 
the Madura-Travancote frontiers in view of eventua- 


lities. 

Haidar, knowing that Bama-Varma was exerting 
himself in every way possible to oppose 
refShtheP^™' his advance, took all needful precau- 
tions before deciding on opening his 
campaign against bim. He tried to win over the 
English at Madras by conciliatory methods. To their 
deputies, who had waited on him recently, be had made 
promises of a friendly nature. He not only condriued 
them in their former privileges, but had, besides, granted 
permission to them to open a factory at Onore (Hon&var). 
In the light of this friendly attitude, he persuaded him- 
self that the assembling of English troops on the 
Madras-Travancore frontier was only to protect the 
border and no more. He knew also that the English 
were otherwise busy, assisting as they were Nizam AIT 
in his wars. NizSm All had, about this tune, got into 
touch with Mahfuz Khan, to whom he bad sent presents 
of great value. Haidar, from the goodwill and generosity 
he had shown to Mahfuz, expected him to win over 
Nizam All to his side He had also opened negotiations 
with the Mahrattas, with a view to prevent their 
incursions into Mysore during his absence. 

But Haidar greatly miscalculated the odds against 


His partial pro- 
gress agaufct Travau- 
core, August 1766. 


him. Hardly had be begun his march 
against Bama-Varma, ho had news of 
a combination of forces against him. 


This did not, however, perturb him. He despatched 


forthwith Mahfuz Khan to Nizam AIT, and by the close 


of August took Callacaud and attempted to 6x a contri- 
bution on B&ma-Varma.“ But before he could achieve 


14. It would seen that Haidar aotually atarted on the campaign and took 
Callacaud and tned to fix up the contribution, when news ol a onutbi- 
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his objective, he had to retrace his steps to Coimbatore 
and there prepare for his return to Seringapatam. 

While Haidar was engaged in his operations on the 
West Coast, his ambitious designs 
were bringing together men who 
would, under other circumstances, 
have not, perhaps, combined against 
him. What made them come together 
is not so diCBcuIt to imagine as what made such a 
combination possible, a combination the like of which 
had not so far been thought of, and a combination too 
that eventually spelt the ruin of not onh Haidar but 
of his son Tipu Bultin as well. It was the first combi- 


Tbr |{Mier*t politi- 
cal position of South 
Indu: the effect* of 
the Treaty of Pan* 
(17SS}, a retroepeet. 


nation of its kind — of the English at Madras, the 
Niz&tn of Hyderabad and the Mahrattas at Poona. 
Among the causes that made such a combination 
possible was the change that was brought about in the 
position of the English at Madras by the Tre<ity of 
Party, which terminated the wars lietween France and 
England on the 10th of February 1763.*^ This, Preafy, 
whether it intended it or not, whether the Compan} 
was aware of it or not. transformed the English from a 


netioii of hi* opponeaU called him hack to Srnni^apotam. (See M*ly, 
(' MM , XXV 60T, tttter from Wood to Palk, dated SeptemiMr 6, 1786, 
raforrinf to ** Haidar's rrtam to CoimbatorB 0**! Sunday evening) 
from Callacaud, which garrison be has taken and almost settled with 
the king of TnvattcoiT”: also kfiiy. .S’unil, XXXll, M, Letter 
from Uadraa to Unttbay, dated Octohar 11,1788, retemug to Haidar 
thn* *' Hyder Ally Cawn returned to Coimbatore the Slat Aognai 
after hautttg ratakenCalscad and it is aaid settled with the Travanoom 
Ba)ah for a large anin "I In the light of theae antliontM*, the 
atatemest of !>» Tour that the '* diaoovriy of the intention* of the 
Kn gl i ah eanaed the departure of the arm)' to Travanoora to bo am* 
panded” (o.e , I MS), haeto ba liwated aa larking in antbority. 
Ritnllarly, the atateaant of kfiona that in tfaa ** menth of January 
1787 b* (Haidar) got tiding* that tha ICahratUa and the Kabob of the 
Deoewn, Miaam Ali, were approeching to . i\*de llyaore*' and that 
“ be at OBoa mered off urftb bia aray *' (Afem*’, IM). The atqwaoa 
ba* not bean oomwtiy deeelopad here 

18, The Prtlintiiiary Treaty wra* signed et Fontainahkian on Srd Hoaeatber 
Itfft. Heu CSoUacftoN «>/ Treatie*, f. U. htbrory, 18 O It, P. 1. 
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mere trading community into a political nation in India. 
So far, as we have seen,*® the English had fought, or 
had pretended so to do, in the war in and around 
Trichinopoly, as subsidiaries, not as principals ; as 
“ allies to the Gircar ”, not as chiefs ; as “ merchants,*' 
not as politicals.*^ They bad disavowed all intention to 
act for themselves and had disowned all resimnsibility 
in the matter of the surrender of Tnchinoiwly according 
to Muhammad All's treaty with Nanjaraia.'® This 
assumed status was all changed by the Treaty of Parts. 
That Treaty conveited the English and French traders 
in India into (xilitical parties, principals in making wai-s 
and concluding treaties, and representatives of their 
respective nations in this coiintrv , vested with pow cr to 
make alliances or annul alliances once made, and in a 
word act for themselves as territorial magnates, if not 
IKiwers, who could act on their own initiatne The 
conversion of traders into territorial {lowers marks from 
the day, it nia\ be said, that this Treaty was signe«l. 
What IS more important even to note is that this Treaty, 
instead of disowning such a status, confirmed it 
definitely b> its Eleventh Article bj acknowledging 
fcialabat Jang as the lawful Siibadai of the Dckhan, at 
a time when that oflice had for over a jear and a half 
been assumed by his brother Ni7.&m All, and by the 
same Article recognised — the two nations agreeing to do 
so — Muhammad All as the law’fiil NawSb of the 
Karnatic.*® The man whose title to the Nawabshii* 

1«. See Ante, Vol U, Cb .XVI. 

17. Ibtd. On November 3, 1763, tbny wrote '* Wi wrote to tbc ol 

Mysore tbst »e were xnercbeotx, ellies to the Oircer, not [irioci|ielo " 
Wilk*, citing tiiiH pueege, remerkb " The Kiigliih Oovemment bed 
endeevoared to evade tbe igoominy of being emocieted in the fraud nf 
Triebmopoly, by repreieuting tbemaelvek as inoro auxiliaries, uho 
took no part in tbe political direction of the war " (o c , I m 

18. SceVoI. II. Ic 

19 Tlie XI Article of the Treaty of Parv correaponda to Articli X of the 
Prelluilnary Treaty. It la lutcreatiug to note that the rrelimiuary 
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had lieen disputed came to be acknowledged by both the 
real disputants as the Nawab, though those who had 
been described as the primary parties to the contested 
succession refused to do so still. The recognition 
marked, indeed, a revolution in words and deeds. The 
English and the French intended by the Treaty to put 
an end to the hght they had waged and to secure 
order and peace on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa 
as the Treaty itself recited. But they did not perceive 
fully the effect of what they had done. The conferment 
of the Nawabship on Muhammad All meant the 
creation of a sovereign authority but neither the English 
nor the French understood of what he was to be the 
sovereign — of wliat country and what territory. Nor 
did they care to enquire whose deput> be was as 

TrMt) (lor< Dot rnolain koy inrntmii o( tliif mutukl recogniUoB of 
Muliotnintd All ok Nawib of Uic Karuitic and of Kalibat Jaug a> 
Subalt tSoubabdar) of ib«> IVccan (av«> Oeorgp CUatmen, ColUrlton 
of Trrattft, I 467> Tlu* XI Artideof tbi Dpfiiiititp Traat} ruiii a* 
lollowt — “ In Uip Kaal lodipa, Oroat Britain shall rrstorr to Prance, 
ID tbr cuudtUou tb>i> are now id the different fartorias, which that 
rronii i>osae>fr<l, a* well as the coast of L'orouiandal and Onza 
(Uriisai, as uii that of Malabar. a>. als-> in BeiiKal, at tiie beginning of 
the year 1749 And bia nioat Chri&tiao Majesty (I e , Praooe) 
reiiuuuceN all a(<|Uisltious which be bail inaiie on the mast of Coro, 
inandrl and Oriia since the said beginning of the year 1749 (Though 
Madras had btwu in the {Maseeaiou of the French at tbr beginniBg of 
1749, as under the Treat} of Atx La Cbapellr, signed on 7th October 
17411, lh< ra w as a general restitution of couquests it wrai held to be 
111 the possession of the English from that datel Ills Most Christian 
Majist) shall renturp, on hie aide, all Ihsl he may lia>« conquered 
Ironi Ureat ilrilaiu, in the East Indu during the pre.w>nt war and 
will eapres*)} esnse Nsttal and Tspsnonly, in the island of Snmatra, to 
he restored , he i ugagea further, not to erect fortibcatious, or to keep 
troops in ail} pari of the doniiiiious of the Sttihafi |i e , the Mughal 
Soubadani of Bengal And in order to preserve future peace on the 
roast of Coromandel and Orixa, the EngUsh and French shall 
acknowledge Muliamniad Ah Khan for lawful Nawab of the Carnatic, 
and Salabat Jang (who had been deposed bv his brother Nilam All on 
the 97tb June 17MI for lawful S»6(iA (i Houbadar) of the Deccan; 
and both parties shall renounce all denia.ids and pretensions of 
satisfactian with which they might charge each other, or tbeir Indian 
allies, for the depredations or plUagr cominittsMl on the one tide or the 
other during tbr war " 
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“ Nawab ”, a term which literally conveyed the import 
of a lawful deputy of a superior in the government of a 
country-^but the superior was not named nor his 
government defined. Whether the recognition meant 
anything more than the renouncing of all future support 
to other candidates by the contracting parties, or a 
direct recognition of sovereign authority in the person 
they thus acknowledged, as was afterwards sought to be 
assumed, it was not clear to them. Whatever it may 
have been taken to mean at the time, there is no doubt 
that an act that was intended to compose the agitations 
in which he had been concerned, tended, as time passed, 
only to stimulate an ambition too large for his talents, 
a corruption too prodigal for his means, and a combina- 
tion of foreign and domestic intrigue, tending to objects 
of which he had probably never formed a distinct 
conception, profitable alone to the instruments employed, 
and to himself productive of nothing but misfortune.® 
Another effect of the Treaty may also be noted. While 
it removed — at least seemingly — the impediments in 
the way of the Company’s trade, it is not clear if it left 
them free to abstain from views of political aggrandise- 
ment. The Treaty carried the seeds of such aggrandise- 
ment and it served no purpose whatever whether the 
English authors of it were aware of it or not. As the 
military historian of Mysore says, this, indeed, is a 
question which applies with the same force to every 
subsequent period of British history in India as to the 
short but important interval covered by 1763-1765, which 
placed the revenues of Bengal at the uncontrolled 
disposal of the English Company.^ Moderation in the 
prosecution of political ambitions is undoubtedly a great 
virtue but whether that virtue can always wield 

ao. See Wilks, o.c , I. 638-639. His remarks on the Trtatu of Vans are 
both just and critical to a degree. 

81 Jbtd,BS9, 
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the upper hand and whether it has not to yield to 
expediency not infrequently is a matter that might 
appeal to different minds in different ways. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that generalization in a matter 
of this nature is altogether an impossibility, unless we 
can concede the position that human affairs can be 
rendered stationery by human wisdom. The history of 
the thirty-four years from 1765-1799, to be narrated 
below, shows how the English at Madras were drawn 
into the vortex of the struggle that raged for domina- 
tion in the South and later from the South to the rest 
of the Indian peninsula. The question whether even 
Lord Clive, ^ who was the first to obtain territorial 
sovereignty for his nation in this country with 
characteristic penetration and promptitude, and used 
with lightning rapidity the combination of circumstances 
which, without design on his part, led to an aggrandise- 
ment large in area and larger in its general effects, 
would have counselled moderation for all time or have 
allowed his country to act according to the needs of the 
hour IS not difficult of an answer, knowing as we do how 
quickly he acted and how quickly he arrived at 
momentous'conclusions where the interests of his nation 
were concerned.** 


03 Lord Clive was Governor of Bengal from 3rd May 1765 to 29tb 
January 1769 

23 Wilka, wbo expatiates at considerable length on tbis topic, offers the 
following cbaracteristio observation — " Ibe wisdom and virtue of 
political moderation, and the inexpediency and injustice otaggiea- 
sive wars, are among,tbo8e propositions familiarly denominated triiumt, 
ubicb more frequently pass through the ear than the understanding, 
and extend themselves over so large a surface as scarcely to be eny- 
whcre distinctly tangible Nature has erected no visible boundaries 
to mark the proper extent of political power ; and moderation, that 
word of amiable sound, which changes its meaning in the concerns 
of private life at every step from one hundred to one hundred 
thousand, is as perfect a Proteus iu the political vocabulary while in 
the very act of applying its ever varying form, ambition will not fail 
to whisper, that the fundamental principles and proportions which 
regulate a smaller scale remain preoisely the same in the eonstruotion 
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Thus it came to pass that the Treaty of Pans opened 
up new ambitions in both Muhammad 
N.wib ATuham- English at Fort St. 

mad All's position ^ 

under the Treaty: George. The elimination of the 

bis aims and objec- Erench, who Under that Treaty 

tives 

renounced all pretensions to their 
former acquisitions on the whole of the Fast Coast, 
from the extreme south to the extreme north-east, had 
voluntarily committed political suicide. That each had 
agreed to restore what had been conquered from the 
other, did not abate a ]ot from the effects of this act of 
surrender of political ambitions on the part of the 
French. Whether it was diplomatic error on the part 
of those who concluded the Treaty of Paris to have 
recognised Salabat Jang the lawful Subadar of the 
Dekhan, when he had been openly superseded for 
over eighteen months by his brother Nizam AIT, and 
Muhammad All, who had supplanted his cider brother 
and according to some, the leg^imate heir to authority, 
Mahfuz Khan, as the lawful Nawab of the Karnatic, 
there is no doubt that it led to political consequences 
of the most momentous character. Two European 
nations had for the first time assumed to themselves 
the right of not only deciding for themselves — without 
any reference to the extraneous authority to which they 

of a larger . .To determioe the evanencent line vvliicti separaten 
moderation from ambition would seem to be a problem beyond the 
reach of general rules, and to require a consideration of the facts of 
each individual case, for its solution. The lights to guide our 
opinion on a question which appears simple to those only who cnntlue 
their examination to its surface, must therefore be derived from a 
close attention to the progress of events " (o e , 1. 639 640). That is just 
HO, only the English at Fort St George in the negotietiona that 
followed the death of Chanda Sahib and the fall of Trichinopoly would 
not allow any acope for the ambitioni of Mysore, ambitions which had 
been fonnded on a formally agreed to Treaty between tbeir “ princi 
pal ” Muhammad All and the Mysore sovereign of the time 
Expediency dictated a different course of action, though they did not 
like to endorse, from a moral point, the “ fraud ” practised on Nanja- 
ri)» by Muhammad AH In the flaunt manner be dtd. 
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had so far pretended deference — on political and terri- 
torial claims, over which so far they had not established 
any actual authority but also the right of conferring 
official appointments to high territorial office — including 
the Nizamships and Nawabships — and thus by virtue 
of their military power to determine the interior 
arrangements of the Mughal Empire itself, of which 
they had so far pretended to be but auxiliaries and allies 
in a subordinate capacity. One result of this assumption 
of high power on the part of the English was that 
Mohammad All, who as a servant of the Mughal— whose 
patents of office he had produced so far to support his 
claims — could not claim a rank higher than that of a 
deputy’s deputy — the deputy of the Nizam, himself a 
deputy of the Mughal — began most prudently to rest his 
own pretensions to a non-descript authority, on the 
legality of a decision so solemnly and in such definite 
terms recognised bv two foreign powers, who by virtue 
of their military power, were far more competent to 
decide a claim that had yielded so far only to the 
arbitrament of the sword Whether its legality was 
“ imprudently recognised by them, as has been 
suggested, need not trouble us in the least, for prudential 
restraints were set aside by them as out of date and 
irrelevant, having regard to the actual circumstances in 
which thej had found themselves. The fact of the 
matter was that the Mughal Empire, after Aurangzib, 
was dissolving, while the disappearance of the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golkonijla had led to confusion which had 

at. Wilks layg it was " imprudently recognized” (o c., I. 64!^, but he forgets 
that the Trrnty of Part* of 1708 sought to set aside an intolerable 
position in .the South of India. Trade cannot go on without peace in 
the land, while peace in the land was impossible without control of 
terntory. The passing of the trsdiiig character and the emerging of 
the political character of the Knglish Company 's first discerned in it 
Unlike the Frenoh, tlie Euglisli emerged a territorial power in India 
as the result of the light over Trirbinopoly, even long before their 
conquest of Bengal. See Ante, vol II, Ch. XVI. 

VOL. IH 


C 
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been only worse confounded by the advent of the 
European nations, who desired to trade in a quarter in 
which trade was continually impeded by political 
turmoil. The Treaty of Paris tried to resolve this 
confusion on paper for the moment, though it had to 
wade through a course of fighting that occupied the 
energies of the English nation for well over half a 
century The immediate effect of the recognition 
accorded to the Kawabship of Muhammad All was that 
it fixed his ambitions in no uncertain manner. He, 
indeed, found the limits laid down to his newly created 
sovereignty all too small, too restricted, and too cramp- 
ing His ambition of power extended in the north-east 
to the ousting of the Nizam of Hydeiabad himself ; m 
the south to the occupation of the country as far as 
Cape Comorin and the country of Tmvancore, which he 
coveted as much as the rich district of Tanjore ; and in 
the south-west to the whole of Mysore, contemplating m 
his scheme of conquests the territory of Mysore and the 
driving out from it of Haidar All, who had become so 
capable a successor, both in capacity and in character, to 
Nanjaraja, whom he had so far so successfully circum- 
vented These objectives became the mam aim of the 
rest of his life. Whether they were piacticable, and 
whether he had the means to prosecute even a [lart of 
them, he did not stop to enquire. But the Tteaty gave 
him a base to stand on , to set at naught his supposed 
masters, the Mughal and his deputy, the Nizam , and to 


•25 Tlie Treaty of Pans was concluded on 10th February 17C'l, while the 
capture of RJji Rao II, the Afahratta Peeliwa, nss arcuniplisiied in 
1818, an event which may be taken to mark the British conquest of 
India The period covered by these events is about years 
26 Wilks writes “ In the eager auticipation of boundless dominion, the 
limits of this newly crested sovereignty, became too narrow for his 
growing fortunes The Soubadaree of Decan, including tbe whole 
South, was the lowest but the inost nnmediste object of his grasp ” 
(l.c; 
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concert in open and undisgnised fashion measures for 
their attainment. It is true they were hardly consistent 
with the realizing of even less difficult projects but he 
was led into them no less by his political imbecility as 
by the misleading counsels of his European political 
advisers who now began to swarm round him to his 
ultimate ruin.” 

But Muhammad AIT had not reckoned with his 
competitors in the art of dissimulation. Haidar, the 
Sarvadhikari of Mysore ; Madhava Rao, 
Tha aims and ob- tjje Mahratta Peshwa ; and Nizam AH, 
indi'an'powers °^***^'^ the de facto Nizam of Hyderabad, had 
each aimed at domination in the South. 
Of these, Nizam AIT, who had imprisoned his brother 
Salahat Jang, and ascended the throne on the 18th 
July 1761,*® and had since then carried on the govern- 
ment in his own name, openly giving out that the 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi had displaced Salabat Jang 
for his misconduct, murdered him in September 1763, 
within seven months of the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris,^ and followed it up by acts which showed that 
he was resolved upon the execution of a definite policy of 
aggression in the South. He had in 1763 tried to 
uproot the Peshwa himself by an alliance with Januji 
BhOnsle of Berar, who had yielded to the glamour of 

87. This characterization may look too summary but is well warranted 
Take, for instance, what Wilks says of the matter’ “ The projects 
concerted for its attainment (the subjugation of the whole South of 
India by 'Muhammad All) were more open and undisguised than waa 
consistent with the practical and sober prosecution of less difficult 
achievements, and the inflated ambition of this political pretender 
was nourished and muted by the still more absurd and corrupt 
counsels of bis European advisers" (1 c ). 

28 This IS the date given by Wilkt (o c , I SS"!! Mussulman writers give 
Uth Zthtje A H. 1175, wbioli is adopted by Grant Duff, H\»tory of 
the Mahraitaa, I 586, /. n,, 3 

39 Grant-Duff gives the 8th Rubbi-al-.Awl A H 1177, which is IS mnotbs 
after Salabat’s impnaonment (Ibtd). Salabat’a natural imbecility 
would. It la aaid, have prevented bis ever becoming a formidable rival 
of bis brother, whilst unsupported by a foreign power. 
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usurping the place not only of the Peshwa, but also that 
of the Paja of Satara himself. He forgot how his 
house had been enriched by the family that he planned 
to subvert. The defection of Janoji at a critical moment 
of the war,** and the death of Vittal Sundar, better 
known as Paja Pratapvant, the Dewan of Nizam All, 
at the battle of Tandulza, extinguished all hopes m that 
direction.^ But bitter memories die hard. Both 
Madhava Pao and Nizam AH remembered the treachery 
of Januji and were nursing it daily and waiting indeed 
for an opportunity, each m his own way, to wreak his 
vengence on him. Meanwhile, Nizlim All got a respite 
in 1765, which he utilized by a successful campaign 
south of the Krishna, during which he reduced his 
brother Basalat Jang to subjection This enabled him 
to think of the project of a conquest of both Haidar AH 
and Muhammad AH, who had risen to power, the one in 
the wake of NanjarSja and the other with the active 
support of the English at Madras , but their conquests 
had prevented him for the moment from proceeding 
further south to claim the country which nominally 
formed part of the viceroyaltv of his father, which he 
had seized for himself by usurpation and murder 
Mi'idhava Pao saw his opportunity, about 1 766, to humble 
JanGji at the expense of Nizam AH, a policy which 
suited his purposes well The last campaign against 
Haidar had not accomplished all the objectives aimed 
at by Madhava Ilao. Haidar’s activities since his last 
treaty of peace had not allayed the fears of Madhava 
Pao as to his ambitious designs He soon found that 


UO Orant-Daff, o c , I 639-541 

31 Ibid, 641-642 He was won over by Hagbnoatfaa Bao, the uncle ol 
Madhava Bao Hia ambitioua hopes had been damped from a auspi* 
cioo of the duplicity of Raja Fratapvaut On a promise of territory 
yieidmg Rs 32 lakba, a portion of wbat had been promised to Rizim 
All, be agreed to withdraw bis eupport and soon found a critical 
opportunity to back up bia word by bis deed (Qrant-Duff, o. r., I 641). 
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Nizam All was ready to enter on an offensive alliance 
against Janoji, with the eventual hope of obtaining his 
active aid against Haidar. The result was a secret treaty 
entered into early in 1766, in accordance with which both 
Madhava Kao and Nizam All marched against Janoji 
and made him surrender to Nizam Ali three-fourths of 
the districts he had gained by the former war, by his 
treachery against the Peshwa on the one hand and 
Nizam All on the other. While Janoji had something 
yet to lose, Madhava Rao’s diplomacy showed that Nizam 
All rather than himself had gained anything by this 
war But Madhava Kao, though he contrived to bring 
about this arrangement with a view to the firm establish- 
ment of peace and friendship between himself and 
Nizam All — probably pointing to earlv conjoint action in 
the south— soon found that Niziim Ali was more danger- 
ous as a friend than even as a foe. 

The English at Madras were inextricably drawn into 
the war that was now looming large in the horizon. 

They had tried and failed to obtain a 
ThrEughsh drawn lease of the Northern Circars from 
Powe™**^ **^^**^ Nizam All, who had at one tune offered 
it to Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of 
Arcot. Though the English at Madras offered to pay 
six tunes the amount he had before received for it, he 
positively refused to lease it to them. The Court of 
Directois were an.xious that the French should be kept 
out of that aiea and that their agents at Madras should 
make all possible endeavouis to obtain it from Nizam 
All. Lord Clive determined to take possession of it at 
any cost and for this puqiose tried to obtain a grant of 
it from the Mughal Emperor at Delhi Lord Clive’s 
political prescience led him into a clearer understanding 
of the situation that was developing at the time in the 
peninsula. What necessitated the basic conceptions 
underlying the Treaty of Paris dictated to him a course 
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of conduct that was justifiable both from the moral and 
political standpoints. On receiving from the Emperor 
of Delhi the Diwdni of Bengal in 1765, he solicited and 
obtained at the same time Imperial grants conferring on 
the English East India Company the possession of the 
Northern Circars. In conveying the grants to the 
English at Madras, he enjoined on them their immediate 
occupation. This was effected eventually in 1766 except 
for the areas comprising Chicacole and Guntur, the 
latter of which formed part of the Jaghir of Basalat 
Jang and was not to be possessed by the English until 
his death, unless his conduct should prove mimical to 
them before then.®® But the Council at Fort St. George, 
after thus seizing it under the direct authority of the 
great Mughal, deemed it wise to despatch an embassy to 
Nizam All for negotiating a treaty, under which they 
were to hold it as a free gift from him and as a tribu- 
tary dependency under one who himself was a dependent, 
if he could at all be reckoned one such, and to whose 
exclusion it had been conferred and despite whom it had 
been taken possession of by force.®® Under this treaty, 


32 The free gift by the Magbal Emperor was made kuowu by Lord Clive 
lu October 1765. Urigadier-Geueral Calliaud was seut to take poasus- 
sion of Northern Circars early in 1766 He accoiuplisbed this easily 
except that Kon^apalli bad to be stormed and taken (March 7, 1766). 

3J lu lustice to the English at Madras, it should be added that when they 
found that Nisam All was not disposed to surrender bis claims, such 
as they were, without reiistance — ^after the capture of Kondapalli — 
and threatened to invade the Karnatic or get it invaded by Haidar, 
they, becoming alarmed, tried to form an alliance with Haidar, who 
refused to receive their envoy, having already got into touch with 
Nizam All. In this dilemnia, Mr. Palk, the Governor at Fort St. 
George, took conusel with Lord Clive. Lord Clive suggested the 
opening of negotiations with Nizam Ali, which should have for its 
object the reduction of Haidar, and an alliance for checking the rising 
power of the Mahrattas This nuited admirably the ambitions of 
Nizam Ali He wished to reduce Haidar ; to humble the Mahrattas , 
and to uio the regular troops of tbe Eugliab fortaisown purposes with 
as little expense to himself. But as he had already made a compact 
with the Mahrattas against Haidar, be deemed it best not to break 
with Madhava Eao, until be had effected Haidar’s overthrow. The 
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concluded at Hyderabad by General Calliaud on 12th 
November 1766, it was stipulated that an English 
auxiliary force, indefinite in strength, and equally loose 
in its applications, should be placed at the disposal of 
Nizam AIT, “ to settle,” as it was said, “ everything 
right and proper, the affairs of His Highness’s Govern- 
ment.” This very equivocal and wise objective was 
taken to include, in the immediate future, an 
invasion, if not the conquest of Mysore, as Nizam All 
had been, as we have seen above, concerting a plan with 
Madhava Kao, the Mahratta Peshwa, for the purpose 
This objective, however, was not entirely in keeping 
with the policy of Loid Clive, who had views 6f his 
own in the matter He had expiessly suggested that 
any aid which might be afforded to Nizam All should be 
directed to restrain the growing power of the Mahrattas 
rather than augmenting it. To check the soaring ambition 
of Mysore in any direction in which it might affect 
English inteiests was, in his judgment, an object of 
legitimate policy ; but he was definitely against 
crushing Mysore, the only power in the South which had 
been able to oppose Mahratta aggression to any respecta- 
ble extent and Avhich could form, if its friendship could 
be secured, a most useful barrier between the Mahrattas 
of Poona and the English at Madras That was, indeed, 
in direct opposition to his political views Such a 
policj', however, was capable of execution only by the 

Euglisb, not knowing the chtesnery of Ni^aui All, concluded with him 
the Treaty of 12th November 1766, referred to in the text Nizaui All, 
by this Treaty, coiibcnted to the cession of Rajahmundry, Ellore, 
Chioacole and Uiintur, lubjeet to an annual tribute of Bs. nine lakhs, 
with the proviso that Guntur, then in the possession of Basalat Jang, 
was to be continued to him for life, during which jieriod the tribute 
was to be limited to Rs seven lakhs In the alternative, the English 
were to assist Nizam All with two battalions of infsntry end six piece'. 
of caiiDou In case the troops were to be required, the seven lakhs 
were to be appropriated for their expenses. Nizam All’s subsequent 
conduct showed that his ill-feeiiug against the English continued for 
some time even after signing the Treat> . 
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hand of the master mind that conceived it ; in any other 
hand, it was bound to prove disastrous, if not dangerous. 
Its very equivocal chai’acter rendered it difficult of 
realization. The profound statesman who propounded 
it would have created by it an intermediate State, 
which, from its very strength, would have proved an 
eflective barrier , a less capable personage would have 
rendered such an objective wholly nugatory and invited 
instead aggression from all sides, and instead of a 
barrier, would have onlj' created a high road of 


invasion. 

Peshwa Madhava l?ao was being fully kept aware of 
what was going on at Fort St George, 
Mjsorc . Mahratta Sevmgapatani and Hyderabad. News 
oi'Ksbwt of combinations and counter-combi- 
Madhava Bao, 1767 nations of the NiziLm was reaching his 
ears. He was aware of the objectives 
aimed at by these alliances and so without waiting for 
his “ ally,” if he can be called one, he prepared to act by 
himself. He had his own objectives as well to I’eahze. 
He had concluded his last campaign in Mysore without 
securing the release of Ham Virammaji of Bedniir, and he 
had left over the conquest of part of the country as well to 
another occasion. Both these objects had to be attained, 
if his reputation was not to be soiled. Madhava Kao 
professed nothing short of the entire subversion of 
Haidar’s usurped authority,^ and he also disputed his 
right to levy contributions from the chiefs of Bellary, 
Chitaldrug and other places, claimed to be under the 
protectorate of the Peshwa himself *® Madhava Kao, 
accordingly, crossed the Krishna early m January 1767 
and rapidly advanced on Sira. On the way, he halted 
at Savanur, whose Chief joined him with his troops 
Murari Kao, who stood to gam by the invasion, joined 


34. Wilks, o.r,l. 660 

86. Hel-Feth-Daft , XXXVII, Letter No 109, dated December IJ, 1766. 
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later from Gooty, while the Pajegar of Chitaldrug, as 
one who had old scores to pay off, also advanced to 
meet the Peshwa.* Pushing on to Eayadurg early in 
February, Madhava Eao marched down the bed of the 
Hagan to Sira. Mir All Baza Khan, brother-in-law of 
Haidar, who was stationed at this place with 4,000 horse 
and 6,000 infantry, proceeded with his troops, but he 
soon returned after viewing the Mahratta army, and 
began to defend himself Madhava Bao stationed his 
artillery on the tank to the north of the fort, and began 
to breach the fortifications from a considerable distance 
Mir All Baza offered what seemed a stout defence for 
nearly a fortnight, when, betraying his trust, he with 
bis protege Chikkappa Gauda of Koratagere made a 
truce (sa/ld inadi kondu) and gave up the keys to 
Madhava Bao Always a courteous man, Madhava 
Bao treated him with consideration, and kept him 
with himself as a volunteer {imeidmt) until his arrival 
in due course at Gurrainkonda, his ancestral seat, 150 
miles to the east'svard. He next passed on to Maddagiri, 
which offered a stout defence for about a month,^ 
Here were imprisoned Bani Vlrammaji, her adopted son, 
the Pretender, and others. The Bam and her son were 
duly released by Madhava Rao, who next advanced 
on ('hannara\adurga.®* Here he met with opposition 
from Sardar Khan, the Mysorean General, who had been 
despatched at the head of *2,000 foot and 1,000 irregulars 
(ahashdm) For twenty-three days the Mahrattas 
closely invested Channarayadurga. The garrison being 

86 Kinuatji, Neahauni Rydun, 160 Kirmaiii ih, however, wrong in lotting 
down the Mahratta cimpiign to A H 1076'' U7h (or A D 1762) 

87. Ibid, 150-161, 166 ; see also and compare Hatd A’llm , ff. 37-88, and 
Wilka, o c., I 662 668 Mir All lla^a Khan, referred to in the text 
above, was also known Hb " Meor Saheb " {Haul .Vdm., 1 c, Wilkb, 
u a , I 6531 U« La Tonr refers to him as “ Mirza -Vli Khan " {Aydir 
AU, I. 188 l'J4) 

38 lltitd NOm , 1 c,, Stl Pt'di-Duft , o e , Uer Noa. 182, IJo-l.W, 111-142, 

1 16-161, etc , also Kobbou, o c, , 89-10 
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reduced to eAtremities owing to exhaustion of supplies, 
Sardar Khan, at length, in April, surrendered the fort 
to the Feshwa (rasiu mtigidti, kille kavalige kotlu) and 
retired to Sermgapatam.®® Hoskote, Chikbaljapur, 
Dodballapur, Kular, Mulbagal and Gurramkonda were 
successively taken by Madhava Eao,® who, after 
bestowing the last mentioned fort in jaghlr on Mir All 
Baza Khan, marched on by way of Channapatna to 
attack Sermgapatam.^^ 

Haidar had returned to Scrmgapatam from Coimba- 
tore in March On receipt of 
mcnta*^**^* intelligence of Madhava Rao’s move- 

ments, he had marched to Bangalore 
with the whole of his horse, foot and artillery Finding 
the Mahratta army to be more numeious than his own, 
he considered it imprudent to come into contact with 
them. Without, therefore, making any opposition, he 
retired to Seringapatam.^^ Never failing in resources, 
Haidar, putting the fort of Mysore in the best state of 
defence, laid in a sufficient store of ammunition and 
provisions, and to effectually arrest the progress of the 
Mahrattas, issued the most peremptory orders to his 
officers, civil and military, to break down the embank- 
ments of tanks, to poison the wells with milk-hedge; 

89 Hard Nam , IT 38 

40 Ibid , Klrmani, u c , 166-196 , albo Bobsoti, I c 

41. Kirtnam, o c , 156 , see also and compare Du Da Xonr o e I 

207,211 

42. Hoens, Mi mo, 154 De La Tour gives a graphic account of Haidar’s 

march from Coimbatore to Seriugapatani (o c , I 178 187) The 
Umd. Nam (ff 39) places the arrival of Haidar lu Senngapatam 
from Coimbatore roughly ui April 1767 {Sarvajit, Chaitni). This is 
hardly reconciloable with the statement of Mcbub, according to which 
Haidar left Coimbatore immediately on receipt of intelligence of 
invasion of Mysore by the Mahrattas and Hizam All in January 1767 
and that he found means to nd himself of the enemy two moutba 
after his return to Seringspatam Since the Fusliwa and the Nizam 
were, as we shall see, finally bought off in May, Haidar could not 
have been in Senngapatam earlier than March 1767. 

43 Klrmam, o. c , 161. 
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to bum all forage ; to drive off the villagers {valasa) and 
cattle to the woods ; and to lay up m store, m iSermga- 
patam, grain and provisions of all kinds which could be 
found within a radius of thirty miles. Presenting thus 
a scorched earth to the enemy and collecting what 
force he could spare for the field, he encamped them 
under the walls of Senngapatam ; caused the fianks and 
front of the encampment to be entrenched and fortified ; 
threw up batteries round the fort, and stationed his 
artillery and his regular and Karnatic infantry for its 
defence, keeping at the same time his stable horse and 
the Pindaris concealed in the jungle of Makajidurga 
with orders to harass the enemy.^* On lecfeipt of 
information of the Peshwa’s design, however, Haidar, 
marching northward with the whole body of his cavalry, 
sought cover in the forests of Maga^i. While waiting 
here, it happened that suddenly the advanced guard of 
the Mahrattas {Bee-ni-usakir) , with a great quantity of 
stores, provisions, artillery and standards of the Peshwa, 
A night attack. ai’i’*ved and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Hutridurga. Haidar, keeping 
his men m constant readiness, marched about midnight 
and came upon the rear of the unwary Mahrattas, and 
made a vigorous and successful attack ; and with the 
spoils returned to Senngapatam, where he resumed his 
ground of encampment. Madhava Bao then left the 
neighbourhood of Ghannapatna where he was encamped 
and sought temporary shelter in Ambajidurga. The 
Mahrattas continued their harassing w'arfare as far as the 
Baramahal, despite the efforts of Haidar’s kiczsaks, to 
disperse and straiten them.^^ 


41. llobbon, o c , 40 , He Ua Tour, o. e , I 196 200 . Wilks, o.c , I 650 , snd 
KirinR^ij o. c,, 151*152 

45, KirmAni, r,, 156*159 The reference to ** Chiutanium " ou P 168 
of this work ought to be "Cbauuapatna" lu tbu light of other 
sources* 
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It was Tiow April. Thas far the Mahrattas had over- 
run all the east of Mysore. But Haidar, 
alarmed by tidings of the advance of 
Nizam All on Seringapatam, resolved 
to repeat his effoits at negotiation.^ Already in March, 
while the Peshwa was engaged m the settlement of the 
newly conquered principality of Maddagiri, Haidar had 
started negotiations through Earlm Khan and Appaji 
Bam, a witty and skilful negotiator^’ Appaji Earn, 
persisting in his address, purchased the retreat of the 
Mahrattas for thirty-five lakhs of rupees, half of which 
was paid on the spot late m April Madhava Eao had 
obtained possession ol all the districts ol Mysore to the 
south-eastwaid of Sira, and the treaty provided foi 
the immediate restoration of the whole, with the single 
exception of the fort and district of Kolar, which remained 
in pledge for the payment of the balance This sum 
being also discharged in conformity to the treaty, early 
in May, Madhava Eao finally evacuated Kolar and 
retraced his steps to Poona on the 11th of May “ 

46. Wilks, u c , I 663-664 

47 Scl Pe»h-Daft,o c , \ Lettir iso 148, datud March B, 1767 , also No 163, 
dated March 21, 1767 About Appaji Bam, two " anecdotes " arc 
narrated by Wilks (o c , I 666-557), one ol which la discounted by 
Urant-I)uS as mcousistent with Madhava llao’s high sense of dignity 
and decorum “ He would excuse ”, says (rrant-Duil, " want of 
form and even an ebullition of anger, but he never tolerated inde- 
cency or impertinence ” (see Orant-DuS, o r , 1 567) As regards tlie 
other story— the one justifying nsurjiatioii on the part of Haidar on the 
ground of the Feshwa's own usurpation of the Maratha throne, this 
seems equally without foundation It is not, however, denied that 
Appaji Bam was a man of considerable address and one possessed of 
both decorum and wit If the Peshwa Daftars are to be believed, 
whatever might bo said of the private life of individual persons, the 
Mahratta court was a dignified one and open ribaldry was not tolerated 
by it. 

48. Wilks, 0 0,1.666 656 Wilks speaks of the payment of half the amount 
stipulated ” late in the mouth of March ” (o c , I 656). This is evidently 
an error for "April" in the light of other sources Hobson also, 
agreeing with Wilks, mentions the amount paid to Madhava Bao as 
" thirty-hve lakhs of rupees " (o c , 41), while Feixoto refers to it as 
" liupees thirty-six lakhs ” (see Memoirs, o c , 84) . Among the 
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Meanwhile Nizam AIT, as an ostensible ally of the 
„ „ - . Mahrattas and the English, was actively 

relations, Apni-May engaged m prosecuting his own design 
against Mysore. In January, on the 
pretext of espousing the cause of Baza AIT, son of 
Chanda Sahib, to the Nawabship of Arcot,^® he, with his 
brother Basalat Jang and a detachment of English troops 
under Colonel Joseph Smith, proceeded from Hyderabad 
to join Madhava jRao.® Taking an eastern route, he 
marched on to Seringapatam, effecting a junction with 
the Mahrattas, near Channapatna, in April.®^ By now 
Haidar, having, as we have seen, m part bought off the 
Peshwa’s retreat, nianouvred to alarm Nizam AIT in 
turn, by encamping with his troops midway between 
Channapatna and Seringapatam Foiled, however, in 
his object of sharing the spoils with his ally Madhava 
Bao, NizSin AIT saw the extent to which he had been 


Marathi documents, dated between May d and 27, 1767, refernng to 
tbe tieaty and the Feshwa's return to Poona, are Letters Kos 168 to 
163 of the .SW (or) Letter So 160, dated May 8, 1767, 

specifically mentions the amount of levy agreed upon by Haidar as 
“ thirty-one lakhs ” De La Tour speaks of the sum received by the 
Febhwa as "six lakhs of rupees in baud, and six payable in six 
months " (o < , I 2111, while Kirmani refers to this as " seven lakhs of 
I upees in nioiiey " (o < ,159-160) These varying figures are to be 
taken to lepresent part payment of the’amount actually levied, i e, 
Rupees thirty-five lakhs The HaiJ Sdm (ff 38), which refers to 
the return of the Mahrattas to Poona by way of Cbikballapur and 
Maddagiri, in May 1767 (Sarra/tt, J'aMi/ia), hardly mentions the 
terms of peace between Haidar and Madhaia Rao, On the entire 
topic, see also and compnie Pr N K Sinha’s article entitled " Hyder 
All’s Relations w ith the Marathas (1766-1767)’’, in the Lid. Histl 
Qrly. for March 1940, pp 1-8, written mostly w ith reference to Marathi 
sources but lacking in details from the local point of view 

49. HatdSum , ft. 88 Cliandd Sdbarn maqa Jtil/d-mallt-KlidnaTiqu 
Arkddadavalattu kodtsabikemba ntmttya See also Telli. Fact Bee, 
Diary (1766-1767,) p 210 Entry dated June 29, 1767, advising of 
"some overtures made by Nizam Ally (Nizam -VlDto Rajah Saib (Kazu 
Sahib), the son of Cbunda .Saib, respecting his father’s former poss- 
essions in Arcot,’’ etc Regarding Rara All, see further below 

50 Robson, o c , 89 ; also Wilks, o r , 657 

51 Ihtd , HaidSdm , ft 39 ; also De La Tour, nr I 907 62. Pe La 

Tour, o. c , I 212. 
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outwitted by him, Haidar, too, anxious to get rid of the 
combination of his rivals, started negotiations with 
Nizam All through Mahfuz Khan.®® At length, about the 
middle of May, soon after the Peshwa’s final departure 
northwards,®^ he bought him off for 
^^The Nizam bought jjjjpggf, thirty lakhs, With a large 

cession of lands.®® At the same time a 
treaty was concluded between the two parties through 
the mediation of Rukn-ud-daula, Dewan of Nizam AIT.®® 
It was agreed that Tipn, Haidar’s eldest son, should 
Conclusion Ot marry the daughter of Mahfuz Khan, 
Treatt! between the who, as the eldest son of Anwar-ud- 
two Powers jjjg lawful Nawab of Arcot ; 


63 Wilks, o.r ,I 567-569; Robson, o r., 40-41 

04 Tbtd, 660. The Mahrattas began their march northwards on lltb May 
1767, as stated in the text above This is confirmed by the Saul Xuw , 
uhich fixes their return home in May 1767. 

66 Oal, Pers Correa , II, 158, No 699, dated October 10, 1767 Compare 
Wllk* (o c., I 668), who merely speaka of Haidar having "lepoatedly 
urged him (Nizam All) to accept of SO lacs, and the promise of a fixed 
tribute of six,” and of bis having, since nis adjustment with Madhava 
Rao, “observed a profound silence on the subject of money 'and 
strongly incited him to a joint retaliation on the English and Mobs 
mmed Ah," etc 

.66 DeLaToui.o c, I 216 Rnkn-ud daula, accirding to this authoriij 
(Ibid, 177, f n ), was brother-in-law of Mohammad All, Nawab of 
Arcot The designation of '* Divan," afiixed to bis name, signified, 
according to De La Tour, that he was '* the minister and keeper of 
the great seal of the Subs ” (Hyderabad) He succeeded Raja 
Prabbavant as minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1766 and 
died in 1776 Hia real name was Mir Milsa Khan, “ Rukn ud 
daula” being the title bestowed on him by Nizam All Khan, fourth 
son of Asaf Jab, in 1765, Nizam Ali was ruler from 1761 to 1803. The 
title of " Nizam" taken by the rulers of Hyderabad came into 
general use with the accession of Nizam All Rukn ud-daula had 
a brother named Tuar Jung, who is mentioned by Col. J. Smith in 
one of his despatches as “Tower Jung" He served in the fight at 
Changama. See Gol Smith’s despatch dated 13th September 1767, 
p. 48 below De La Tour spells the name of Nizam All's minister 
as “ Bocum Dawla”, •' Bocum Daulla” (o e , I. 177, 214.216); Qrant- 
Duff as *' Rookun-ud dowlah " (o.e., I, 661, 660 662) Wilks, however, 
does not mention the name, though Sir Murray Hammick, in a foot 
note, spells It as “Ruku-ud-dsula" (Wilks, oe.,l 668, n. 1) The 
standard spelling " Rnkn-ud daula " (as in “ Rukn-ul-mutk ”) is 
adopted here, 
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that Mahfuz Khan should surrender all his claims to 
Nawabship to his future son-in-law, who in a few days 
after the signing of the treaty, was to be invested with 
the Nawabship of Arcot by the Nizam ; that the two 
Powers should join their forces to reduce Muhammad Al! 
and those who took his part; that, during the time the two 
armies acted in conjunction, Haidar should pay Bupees 
SIX lakhs per month (to the Nizam) and should have the 
sole x-ight of putting garrisons m the several fortresses 
of the Nawabship of Arcot, the command of which should 
be given to Mokhdum All, brother-in-law of Haidar, 
who was to govern the country in the names of his 
nephew, Tipu, and Mahfuz ; and that the former should 
enjoy the whole revenue of that Nawabship, for w’hich 
Mokhdum was to account after deducting the charge of 
supporting the troops and administering the govern, 
ment.” Further, Baza All Khan, son of Chanda SShib, 
to unite all the claims in the person of Tipii, now yielded 
up to the latter all his pretensions as well to the 

ri7 Ibul, 216-217 , see also Cal. Pen Corres {f - ), which refer* to the 
Nizam as having “ declared a treaty be tween Haidar Naik and him 
self and a resolution to invade the possessions of the ally of the- 
English Muhammad All Khan " Kirmaiii also hint*, though 
only taiitly, at a similar iinderstandiiig baMiigbeeii arrived at between 
Haidar and the Nizam (see Nrihautn-Hydiirt, 247-249) According 
to him, the Nirani " cast his plans and schemes aside" and consulted 
Tipu •• on the feasibility of chastising Muhammad All,” immediately 
after Tipu, with a well-appointed force and presents, met him in the 
ramp eastward of Maddur Further, accoidingto Klrindtii, Haidar, 
" agreeing in the objects and wishes of the Nizam,” marched on 
with hiB army, etc Wilks, who briefly touches on the " alhance " 
between Haidai and Nirdm AH (o c , I 563), is not quite clear as to 
the issue involved in the negotiations He adds that under it, 
Haidar, as the more experienced officer, should regulate and direct 
the united operations of the troops, but entirely misses the main 
point of the treaty, ».e., the expulsion of Muhammad AH from the 
Karnatic and the occupation o! that country by Haidar under cover 
of a domestic arrangement which would uelp to satisfy all parties 
while it enabled him to realize his own territorial ambitious. That 
was the object of the exchange of "deputations” on the most pom- 
pous scale indulged in by both the parties, to which Wilks somewhat 
derisively refers (Wilks, o.c , I 663) 
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Nawabship of Arcot as to Tnchinopoly and Madura. And 
Haidar and Tipu, on their part, engaged to give him all 
the country of Tanjore after deposing the Baja as a 
punishment for the murder of Chanda Sahib. The 
country of Tanjore was to be held by Kaz'i All under 
the same vassalage to the Nawab of Arcot as it had 
so far been held by the former Bajas. And finally, the 
two Powers engaged not to separate but to exert all their 
forces to carry this treaty into effect.® By the 24th 
of May, Nizam All marched off and joined Haidar's 
army. Meantime Col. Smith had retired with his 
detachment to the borders of the Karnatic, for the 
English had certain intelligence of the designs of Haidar 

68 Ibid, 217 Baza All Khan, according to tlu Haid Nom (ff 29), had 
taken refuge Mith Haidar in Bednur sinci 1761, and Haidar, 
treating him with due bonoura, had he>>towed upon him the 
Kelaniangala-ainie for hia maintenance, with aaaurunoea of hia support 
in obtaining for him the Nanabship ol Arcot Ra/2 Ali bad sought 
the aid of the Niram also in this direction, so that, m 1767 Haidar 
All with the Kuain waa in a faTourable position to ronevf, and gave 
continuity to, the old Karnatic War, with prospicts of advantage to 
Mysore, aa will be shown below A Fort St Gioriji record aclvisps 
further “ of the Nabob (Haidar) with Raza Saib (Bara Ali) baying 
loined Nizam Ally (Nizim Alil to attack Mahomet Aliy (Muhammad 
All Walliiah ' — T Ih J'act H'c , Dvin/ (1767-1769), p 10 JJntnt 
dated September 17, 1767 .See also MUi/ Coni , XXV ,[(186 387, 
refei ring to “ the favour ” Haidar alien eJ to Baza Sahib Compare 
Kirmani, who, writing about I6(X), refers to two versions of the cause 
of the Tsiram's advance on Mysore and the course of affairs leading to 
Haidar's war with Muhammad Ali According to one of these , the 
Niram proceeded towards Mysore, agieeable to hia plan of displacing 
Nawab Muhammad Ali of Arcot (who had treacherously violated bis 
treaty with Nanjariiyaiya danug 1762 17B4 and osiir]ied the Kariiatie 
Payanghat with the aid of the Liuglish) and taking pobhession of the 
Karnatio himself with the aid of Haidar {Nestiauiii-HycliiTi, 214 146) 
According to auothii veraion, which, he says, has been related hy 
another bisturiau, Muhammad All, apprehending that HaiJar would 
wreak his vengeance on him for having violated his faith at 
Tnchinopoly (1762 1764), desired the English at Madras to persuade 
the Niram to undertake tbecinquest of the Earnatio-Balagbat, and 
the Ni/am accordingly inarched tlntber to seize upon his te riitory or 
operate adysntageously in the destruction of Muhammad All himself, 
as circuinstauces suited him (Ibid. 246-247) Kirmani baldly 
reconciles these versions, and leaver readers in a state of suspense as 
to the actual issue myolved. 
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n,p<^ the Nizani and that their grand object was the 
entire conquest of the Kamatic.'” So secretly and 
quietly was this treaty brought about that the English at 
Madras knew nothing of it until it was an accomplished 
fact. 

Here we have to hark back a little, if we are to get a 
full picture of the duplicity that Nizam 
Treaty*^* played on both the English and 

the Mahrattas. We have seen above, 
how, as an ostensible ally of both these, he had entered 
into negotiations with Haidar, with a view to prosecuting 
his own aims and objectives. Making the Mahrattas 
believe he was co-operating with them against Haidar, 
he was pretending to co-opeiate with the latter against 
them, with the aid of the English at Madras Madhava 
Rao, more astute than Nizam All, would not deceive 
himself Opening the campaign promptly, he had 
completed it quickly, and was stationed at Kolar and was 
about to return home with the spoils of the war. It 
was then that the English had a glimpse of the duplicity 
that Nizam All had played on them. The tardy 
expedition of Nizam All, which started a month later 
than Madhava Bao’s, aided by Col. Smith’s detachment, 
had achieved nothing so far and Col. Smith had begun 
to suspect that his own government had engaged in what 
he described as a “disjointed expedition.” In his despatch 


59 Hobson, o. c , 41 , see slso and compare Wilks, o c., I 660-562. The 
Haidar-Nizaniitu alliance was, from the diplomatic point of view, 
a blow to the English at Madras, who had flattered themselves with 
the hope that they might be enabled "to assist (the Nizam) lu 
reducing the Mysore Government within its ancient and proper bounds 
as well as check the ambitious designs of a man dangerous to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Nabob’s (i«., Afnhaiuniad All’s) 
dominions (t. e , the Carnatic) ” (see Fort St George Records, Mtly 
Sund, XXXII 384 ; Mtli/ Cotts., XXIV 616, etc, also Dr N K 
Siiiba’s article "Ryder All's relations w\th the British, 1760-67," 
based on these unpublished Records, in Proe I H R C , Vol XVII, 
pp 67-72) That was bow they had viewed the political position in 
the country as allies of Nawub Muhammad All. 
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dated the 9th March, he insisted on the evolving of 
“ some reasonable plan of action,” without which, he said, 
“ one of three events can only happen ; either MadooBow 
(Madhava Bao) will do his business himself, or we shall 
be beaten m detail, or we shall do nothing at all.” While 
Madhava Bao had done the business for himself, Haidar 
had, by his diplomacy, prevented the English from doing 
anything. Bukn-ud-daula, fifteen days after Col. Smith 
had conveyed his doubts to his govemment about the 
want of active co-operation on the part of his ally the 
Nizam, attempted to pretend that his master had once 
again — for a third time — been deceived by the Mahrattas 
and thus tried to turn his anger on them. He even 
pretended to show his disgust at what had happened by 
proposing a withdrawal of troops to liis own country and 
returning in the ensuing year ' And this while he had 
not even advanced half way towards his objective t But 
he had so far proceeded m his negotiations with Haidar 
that he thought he would be deceived here also, if he did 
not make a forward move. Haidar had by tbis time 
settled with Madhava Kao and had become cool towards 
Nizam All. Bukn-ud-daula thus stood m jeopaidy of 
being doubly overreached — ^first by Madhava Kao and 
then by Haidar. He, accordingly, made a few marches, 
more for the purpose of accelerating the determination of 
Haidar, who had strongly urged on him to accept Rs. 20 
lakhs with the promise of a fixed tribute of six lakhs, 
and who, since the treaty with Mahava Kao, had come to 
maintain a profound silence on this topic but had 
proposed joint retaliatory action against Muhammad Ali 
and the English. Col. Smith saw that while Nizam All 
had been outwitted by Madhava Bao, his court was 
“ poor, indolent, rapacious, and unsystematical ” and as 
such wholly undependable. He proposed to his 
government at Madras more vigorous action. The 
Governor (Charles Bourchier) sent him his brother 
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(James Eourchier) to relieve Col. Smith from a 
portion of his political cares. Col. Smith, despite his 
misgivings, continued his march in the feeble hope 
of sharing in his spoils of war or of inducing 
Madhava Bao to persevere in the original purpose of 
prosecuting the campaign against Haidar. Moving 
towards him, while he was yet at Kular, Col. Smith 
despatched to him Col. Tod, in command of the Indian 
infantry under him, with a confidential agent of Nizam 
All on this errand. They were received civilly by 
Madhava Kao, who treated the suggestion of Nizam All’s 
agent for a share of the spoils of war with “ broad 
ridicule.” On his return. Col Tod reported “that when 
he reported to Madoo Row that he was come to talk 
on business, they (the Mahratta durbar) could not 
keep their countenances but burst out alaughmg in his 
face.”“ 

Madhava Kao's departure on the 11th May on his 
honiewaid march, without paying the smallest attention 
to Col Smith’s representations, was the signal for a 
clear watch being kept on the doings of Nizam All. 
Col. Smith saw him march the same day to Bangalore, 
where Haidar awaited him. The monsoon burst, and 
the wet weather increased so much the sickness among 
the English troops that they were compelled to stay at 
Devanhalji, twenty-four miles north-east of Bangalore. 
Lack of transport added not only to the delay but also to 
the suspicions of Col. Smith. The liberal promises of 
Nizam All m the matter of providing transport remained a 
dead letter. Col. Smith's suspicions were more than 
confirmed when he saw that Nizam AIi, on entering My- 
sore, treated it as a friendly country. He made it known 
to his own government that inimical combinations were 

60 .See Fort St, Oeorge Cota , Letter from James Bonrctiier aori Ool 
SmiUi, dated 3rd March 1767. On the deputatiou to Peshwa Madhava 
Bao, sec Appendix I- (1) 
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afoot and that the most vigorous measures were necessar}', 
if they were to ward off an invasion of the Payanghat ter- 
ritories by Haidar and Nizam All. On this, he was al- 
lowed the option of returning to the Payanghat with his 
troops whenever he and Mr. James Bourchier agreed that 
such a measure was necessary'. Smith and Bourchier 
accordingly deemed it prudent to present to the Nizam 
the distinct alternative of moving the troops m that 
direction or of obtaining from him a satisfactory expla- 
nation of his real intentions. Nizam All and his 
minister again succeeded in deceiving Col. Smith and 
his colleague. They professed firm friendship and 
inviolable attachment to the English and luged an 
immediate movement of the English troops towards 
Bangalore, where their joining would help to conclude an 
important negotiation with Haidar. Thus taken in once 
again, Smith moved his troops towards Bangalore, only 
to find, to his utter amazement, that as the English 
troops entered the encampment marked out for them, by 
mutual agreement, the troops of Nizam AIT departed at 
the opposite route, for marching off at a distance of 12 
miles, without a word of explanation ' The truth was 
that Haidar confided no better in Nizam All than did Col, 
Smith and his colleague , lie wanted an overt act on the 
part of Nizam All that his misgivings were unfounded. 
Nizam All furnished his proof of moving aw'ay from the 
English ' Col. Smith, in sullen indignation, moved his 
troops to his own frontier. But his government, how- 
ever, still would not think ill of Nizam AH or his 
minister. Governor Bourchier believed negotiation was 
still possible and his hopes were fed by Bukn-ud-dauin 
by false protestations of sincerity. Nizam AH agreed 
that the English troops might remain in their own 
frontier — only three battalions with their field-pieces might 
be allowed to remain in his camp as a demonstration of 
friendship and alliance. The English knew not that 
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this was to protect himself against eventualities, the 
negotiations with Haidar being still unconcluded. But 
such was their lack of prescience that they granted the 
request, “ contrary ", as Wilks puts it, “ to every principle 
of military prudence or political dignity. This had 
the desired effect. The pact between Nizam All and 
Haidar was finally signed and sealed, the English 
knowing not what had actually happened m their “ ally’s ’’ 
camp. Nizam All, who had confirined his new alliance 
by moving his troops towards Channapatna, 37 miles 
south-west of Bangalore, now returned back to the 
north-east, in search of forage. Nizam All had ere this 
pretended to return to his country, but the Commandant 
of the English troops with him was disillusioned the next 
day when he saw his trooiis move in the opposite direc- 
tion ' These troops were still on duty but they were 
destitute ol food and their pay was in an ears and that in 
the enemy's country. Col. Smith sent out a detachment 
of 500 men and Its 800 under Capt. Cosby, who per- 
formed this service with admirable dexterity by a 
circuitous march, guided chiefly by the compass, in- 
volving a march of 350 miles in 13 da\s, including two 
days occupied in delivering his charge and refreshing his 
troops. It is recorded that only one man was lost in 
the discharge of this diflicult duty and that was the 
Indian trooper who actually carried the money in his 
holsters. This man delivered the money entrusted to 
him and deserted the next day, an act not without 
parallel among his compeers of the day. The desertion 
was due to starvation ; the fidelity was part of the 
character of the trooper®*. 

Though not yet firm in the friendship of his new 
“ ally ",Nizam All found no further use for his old "ally’’ 
He, at length, permitted the English brigade with him 

61 WiIlcB, 0 r , I 660-563 

63. Sco Wilks, who rccordt. the suucdote. Ibid, 664 
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•to depart, leaving five companies as a guard of honour 
to himself ! It was really a provision against anything 
untoward that might happen • Fear operated as much 
as fraud with Nizam All. It is something he did permit 
the English brigade to go then, for hostilities had 
already broken out in another quarter. Shortly after 
their departure, Nizam All gave safe conduct to the 
remaining five companies — just three da3’’s before the 
war against the English and Muhammad All Wallajah 
began * When Col. Smith returned to his headquarters, 
he found the new confederated army already on the 
move and yet his own government ignorant of what was 
happemng. “ Although ", he exclaimed m despair in a let- 
ter to his friend Lord Clive, “ it was as plain as noon day 
to every person (except the Council) that they (Nizam 
All and Haidar) were preparing to enter tlie Carnatic 
jointly, no measures were taken to establish magazines 
of provisions in proper places, nor an\ steps to supply 
our army m time of need,” and even three daj's before 
the actual invasion, he was positively directed to pass to 
the enemy a supply of provisions of which his own 
troops were in the greatest need Such weie the 
counsels that guided the English at Madras at the time 
that they were wholly unprepared ior a war for which 
Haidar had prepared himself for sometime Haidar had 
not only broken the combination between the English, 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam against himself but 
had effectually detached each from the other, and 
while he had got the retreat of the Mahrattas, he 
had won over Nizam All as an ally on his side to 
fight Muhammad All and the English in a determined 
manner to oust both of them from the South, il 
possible , if not, at least to separate the English from 
Muhammad AH and thus secure the opportunity to 
deal with the English later at a more convenient 
opportunity. 
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The expansion of Mysore in the South, commencing 
Mysoro-Karnitic from Arcot in the Kamatic Fayanghat, 
cum EiigiiHhreia- definite objective of 

tiouB Haidar’s * 

objective, Southern Haidar’s activities Since 1761. 
advance Already during 1765-1766 he had an 

eye on Trichmopoly,“ the limit of that expansion since 
the ill-fated expedition of his master Earachuri 
Nanjarajai^a (1752-1755). Indeed, Haidar was in an 
advantageous position to attempt its acquisition m 1767, 
having subdued a greater part of the country north and 
south of Mjsore. His only obstacle in the w’ay was 
Muhammad All Wallijah, Nawab of Arcot, who. well 
aware that the affair of Trichinopoly, where he had so 
grossly violated his faith, “ still rankled like a thorn in 
the breast ol the Nawaub (Haidar),”’’^ systematically 
viewed with apprehension his rise to power and -.ought 
to opixise him with the active aid of his allies, the 
English “ In 1766, Haidar had even sent word to the 

6J. i>e» Mill/ Count Corre^ iX 169-171 dated Jul} 27, 1762— Nawiib 

Mutiauimad All to Goveruor), where the Xanab apprebenda Haidar’s 
design of " overruiiuing and taking possession of the Carualeck 
country as w oil as the Luglisli settlements" Haidar’s intention of 
diaturbing " the Nabob's countrj to the Southward’’ (Kariiatic- 
I’avangliatl is reflectfd lu Ot tti ra from tort bt. Ucorgi , XL (1765), 203, 
and 111 'lelli t'aet tier , L,ttrr» Uecurul (1766-1766), p 29, No. 12 
According to a i^'ort b'f Ocorgi letter, Mabfus Kliiu, who had been 
aentb} Haidar to the court of the Nizam in 1766, on his arrisal at 
Sira, despatched b> Nuam Ali'e lurrorrrilia " tbe sanada he brought 
for Uider Naigue for the Subadarshipof the PauuGhat country, upon 
th ' receipt of w hich at thu village of Punchiiicotah about eight cob 
from Suriiigapatani, H\der Naigne seemed excesaisely glad, ordered 
the Nobut to be- heat, guua fired and sugar to be distributed all througb 
his country ’’ ( Ui/i/ C«iis , XXV 386 C’o«»Bf/a(ion dated July J, 
1766' According to another letter dated December 6, 1767, it was 
reiKirted that Haidar All had offered the Nizam a crore, provided he 
(Niziui) would put him in possession of tlio Karnatie (see Silrttioui,— 
Maratha Strn s, 1 1461 

64 Ibid, XUl 326 329, hitter No. 233, dated September 20, 1766, from 
Natbaniuni, Muhammad All’s Vakil , also Pelts tnct Hre Viaru 
XXIX 136.ilf*ty Cows, XXIII 1061 . XXV. 476-476, 482. ete ’ 

6o. Klrmiifi,'Xti/i<iuni-J/!/<liiri,'il6 Kirmam is, however, as shown in f ii 
68 aii/ira, confused and uncritical in Ina treatment of tlio course of 
affairs leading to the War of 1767-1769 
66. MUy Count. Correa , X. 170 171 , XI 64-65. XII 91 . XIII 291 292, ete. 
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Nawab to the effect that if Trichinopoly was delivered 
to Mysore under the old treaty with Nanjarajaiya, there 
would be no room for any misunderstanding, failing 
which he would proceed against him. Muhammad AIT, 
however, turned a deaf ear to the proposal.®^ And Haidar, 
by virtue of his treaty with the Nizam, attempted to 
counteract him by advancing his claim to the Nawabship 
of Arcot itself as a preliminary to the realization of his 
grand object. He also “induced Nabob Nizam Aly 
(Nizam All) of the Deccan to join m an attack on Nabob 
Mahomed Aly (Muhammad All) and the English, and 
first to conquer Trisnopally (I’richmopoly) and the 
Madura country.”®® Previous to the ratification of the 
treaty, Haidar obtained at the hands of the Nizam the 
investiture of the Nawabship of Arcot for his son Tipii 
during the latter's visit in state to him Then, he trans* 
mitted a formal statement to the English Governor at 
Madras through his Vakil Vinnaji-Pant, acquainting 
him that he (Haidar) and Nizam All, being well informed 
that NawaC Muhammad All, by his continual usurpa- 
tions and intrigues, was the author of all the troubles 
that had so long agitated Hindustan, had resolved to 
make war upon him, till they had deprived him of all 
territory he possessed to the exclusion of the proper 
and legitimate heirs , that in consequence they thought 
proper to warn the English against affording him any 
assistance, and required them to withdraw then troops 
out of any garrisons they might possess in the Nawab- 
ship of Arcot, or any of the countries usurped 
Mohammad Ali, that nevertheless, as it was knoun 
that these places were pledges for sums due to them from 

67 Sec Haidar Kaifyat (c. 1800), b Mnckenzie Ms. (vul in Uiu Mad, 

Or. Ltb , pp 981-686 

68. See Moeus lo Dutch Bjcorda No. 18, 1’ 165. 

69. De Iia Tour, o c , I 317-220 Kirmant also referi, to this visit 

lHeshauu%~Hi/tI iiri, iil 2Hi, alio t u 19 aajira) ^crordiiif; to Initi, 

Tipu was, oil tins occaaion, addresbed by tliu title of "NusuebuddouJa" 

(Nusib-ud-daula) (The fortuue ol the State) (Ibid, 218). 
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Muhammad AIT, Haidar offered 'to reimburse them in 
any sums lawfully due, among which he could not 
reckon those sums that had been expended in disposs- 
essing the Nawabs of 'Vellore, Wandiwash and other 
rightful proprietors of their territories ; but, on the 
contrary, he expected that these last should be indemni- 
fied from all the losses they had sustained.'"’ Meanwhile 
Muhammad All Muhammad AH aided by the English 
oommeiicts ho'-tih- commenced hostilities, with a view to 

tiea, May-Junb 1767 rxi-Ti.-i-i 

taking possession of the Baramahal 
and then extending his frontier to the summit of the 
second langc of hills, while Haidar was being prevented, 
by the engagement, by the ai lines of Poona and Hydera- 
bad, from disturbing these operations. Col. Smith, who 
had just taken leave of the Nizam at Bangaloie, was 
entrusted with this work. He found, on his arrival, that 
Vaniyambadi, Changama, Tirupattur and Caveripatam 
(Kaveripatnam) had been taken and Krishnagiri laid siege 
to” This lock-fortress was stoutly defended and had to 
be blockaded, with the lesult that a great body of troops 
was fruitlessly held up on an mcQectual operation. 
At the same time, he had new's that Nizam All was 
already on the crest of the hills which overlook the 
Baramahal countiy and that Haidar, m full equipment, 
was following at the interval of two days' march. And, 
iu.a»p m.rd».s on 1^67, Haidar, after promptly 

the Karuiitic.AuKUKt ovcrcomiug thc opposition at home 
caused bv his old master and rival 


1767 


70. ibKi, I ‘aao-221 

71 /fcid, II as, »No Mthi Ciinnl C.irrrs . WI ls6, Ko 11-2, 

rureiM'd from llcdnur, JuJ} 6, 176s — Hkiiiftr All to William Horuby, 
TcUicherry, rofcrriii); to tbe occurrcncr-. of Ma\ .luno 1767 Col 
Joipph Smith, lio had taken leave of the Nizam during tbe latter’s 
negotiations Mith Haidar, was iii charge rf these operations under 
ordeni from the Kuglii.li Oovurumeiit at M-draa, nu behalf of Muhauir 
mad All fDe ha lour, o e , 1. 31.'} 216, 11 See also and 

compare Wilks (u r , 1. 5b6 5b6l. who writes as it the war was one bet- 
ween Uaidar .All and the Eugliab. 
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Karachuri Nanjarajaiya’, as we shall see m the sequel,” 
inarched on with his ally by way of the Baramahal 
towards the Changama Pass, assigning at the same time 
to Mahfuz Khan the part of emplt^'ing his influence 
among the Pajegars of the South to excite a general in- 
surrection, and, aided by the resources of Dindigal, to 
wrest the whole of these provinces from Muhammad 
All and the English.” As allies of Muhammad Ah, 
however, the English attempted in vain to leconcile 

72 See CIi IV below 

73 Hold Nit in , B 39 Saruajif, Sravaiia Hhtidrajiailti , W ilk*-, I 

698 According to Do La Tour (o c , I 254), the arm> of tlx Niziiii 
took the road of Hoskote aud that of Haidar passed by tlx- waj of 
Bangalore Mesns speaks of the march of the conibmed armies 
against Trichiuopol) and of thoir defeat at the hands of the Kugltsh 
and Muhammad All in a pitched battle there, etc (Afeiiio, 156 1 
There is so far no ludi pendent evidence to corroborate this, although 
Haidar steadily kept his eye on Tncliinopoly during 1767 1769. .1 
Fort St, Geori/e letter merely records advice of acousidi rahle body 
ofHaidar'r troops having marched from Soringapataiu “ towards 
Trichmopoly " (Mtly-Oonii , XXVf 680 Conaultafioii daU'd July 
17, 1767 ) Another record rcfirs to Haidar's '‘drawing together a 
body of forces on the frontiers of the Mysore country tow ards Tricbi- 
nopoly” {Ibui, XXVII 824 CanaiiUatton dated August 25, 1767) All 
the authorities are agreed that Haidar started b\ tiis entry into the 
Baramahal Valley aud thou m.di dcsci ut on tlie Changama Pass 
At the very outset, Haidar, in view of the conditions in which In 
found himself, appears to have deferred Ins projected attack on Trichi- 
uopoly, pending reduction of Anot Mams seems to have bi-rii 
slightly misinformed on tins point He wrote nearly fourteen years 
after the event Evidently both Ma>ns and the English at Madras 
exxiected Haidar would first attack Trichmopoly aud tlx n the Arcot 
country Hence the letters to Fort S( (reori/e and iiossibly also to 
the Dutch, above referred to, from their news-writers, of the sup 
posed movements of Haidar towards Trichmopoly 
As regards Mahfuz Khau, Haidar's expectations of the part as^igin d to 
him were soon doomed to failure For, as Wilks records, '* tin for 
mation of the army had drawu all their disposable troops from those 
countries (lu the South), aud Maphuz Khau, with a slender escort, 
yvas moving from the residence of one chief to another, in furtherancf 
of bis view’s , when Colonel Buck, who commanded at Madura, sent out 
a detachment by night, which surprized and conveyed him to that 
fortress as a prisoner, on the 2ud of October 1767 He was given up to 
Mahommed Ah, and closely conhned during the yvar hut it must bi 
added, to the credit of that Nabob, that he aftcryvards liberated lim 
brother, and provided him for the remainder of hib life, yvith a decent 
uiaiuteuauce at Madras’’ (Wilks, 1 c ). 
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him and Haidar.’^ Almost simultaneously a section of 
Mysore forces led by Tipu and Barakki Srinivasa Kao 

Muhammad All country.''^^ At last, 

with the Enghaii about the close of the month, Muha- 
takcs the Seid lutuad AH, With the English army from 

Madras under Col. Joseph Smith, took the field against 
Haidar.''® 


Independently of Nawab Muhammad AH, the relations 
of Haidar with the English since 1761, 
wior'th" E I? -V'i°8 h necessary to note at this point, were 
(down to 1767) generally friendly. Thus, on May 27, 

1763, Haidar granted a Finnan to the 
Hon. English East India Company, permitting them to 
establish a F actory and Warehouse at Honavar (Onore) and 
enjoj certain commercial privileges.’’ In February 1764, 
Haidar wrote a letter to the Governor of Madras expies- 
sing his wish “ that cver\ thing that will conduce to the 
increase c'f our friendship may be done by us both ”, 
and sending K Julia ft. which included a turband woven 
with gold thread, one piece of flowered border, two pieces 
ol flow eicd coat, one piece of Giijerati waist band, one 
piece of Eaniask and .shawl.’® During October- 
Decembei, while engaged in the war with the Mahrattas, 
Haidai was in coinmunicatioii with the factor) at 
Tcllicherry, expressing his strong desire for improving the 
fiiendship existing between him and the Hon. Company 
and rcijuestiiig that he might be supplied with soldiers, 
seiK)\s, gunnels and arms and ammunition, m return 
foi the pin liege of trade allowed to the English in 
“whatever sandalwood or rice produced in Mysore 


74 Mtly Com , XWII, 1 c. 

76 Uatd Ndm ,1c, see nlso hlti Fact Rtc , Lrtttis lii'ciit'iil il767- 

1768', p. a. No a 

76. Ibtd Uu the uuuiuiical strciij;th of tlic Mmoti* armies on tliu occasiou, 
eirft Vol II, .Ipprndix III— (6) 

77 See Appendix I— (3). 

78. ifUy. Count. Corn a,, XU. 69.60, No 60. 
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dominionB, which will pass unmolested.' In June 1765, 
he wrote to his Vakil at Madras referring to his 
“ strictest alliance and friendship with the Company” 
and asking him ” to take care repeatedly to mention to 
the G-overnor that his, Hyder Naigue’s, views are solely 
to maintain a lasting friendship with the English.” " 
On February 23, 1766, during his invasion of Malabar, 
Haidar confirmed and ratified the grants and privileges 
made over to the Hon. Company by the several Malabar 
powers for the sole purchasing and exporting of pepper, 
sandal-wood and cardamom from the Malabar frontier to 
the northward of the Zamorin’s dominions Tn May, 
again, he wrote to the Chief at Tellicherry assuring that 
" he will always keep friendship with the English and 
hope the same from them,” etc.® During 1766-1767, 
the friendly relations between Haidar and the Hon. 
Company continued, except that he came into conflict 
with the Factors at Tellicherry on their refusal to help 
him with powder and shot during his invasion of 
Malabar (1766), which the English Government at 
Bombay sought to mend by proposing a treaty of peace 
with him.® The conclusion of this treaty was, however, 
deferred for the time and only put through on August 8, 
1770.® 

Thus broke out a war between Haidar and Nawab 
Muhammad All Walajah (popularly 
J'eferred to by English writers as 
Myaore War), 1767 - •ctrsf Mysore War ), a war in 

w«9. which the Nizam and the English, 

despite their assumed status under the 
Treaty of Paris, were allies of the respective parties, a 

79 TeUt. Fact. Bee , IHary, XXVIII. 8S-90, W, 116, 135-186, otc. 

80. M%ly. Count. Correa , XIII. 176-176, No. 141. 

81. See Appendix I— (8) 

83. Telh. Fact. Bee., Diary, XXIX. 354 

83. Mtly. Cone , XXVI. 24-97 ; eUo Telli. Fact. Bee., Diary, XXIX. 

886-886 

84. See Appendix 1— (6). 
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war too which was fought over the issue whether or not 
Mysore was to he the ultimate successor to the sovereignty 
of the whole of South India including the Eamitic 
Payangh&t.” 

Haidar entered the Kamfitic, at the head of his 
cavalry, on ‘25th August 1767, by one 

BuftrDecemberiw! Krishnagiri, driving 

off a number of cattle belonging to 
Col. Smith’s camp at Eakankarai, and defeated Nawab 
Muhammad All’s horse which had followed to recover 
them. He detached several bodies of horse also to harass 
and surround the English. On the evening of the same 
day, he appeared before the fort of Caveripatam, on the 
Ponar, about 7 miles off Erishnagiri, and laid siege to it. 
The garrison repulsed two assaults, but the place being 
The action at Untenable, Captain McEam, who 

(’haiiaania, Scptem commanded, capitulated on the 27th^ 

her 2 , 1767. 30th, Col. Smith marched for 

S3 The Batd Kim and De La Tonr among the contemporaiy eonrcee, ae 
we have seen, fullv reflect this position, though De La Tour’s account 
IS not satisractonly dated. The account of Usns, the contemporary 
1 hitch writer, though it agrees in the main with these authorities, 
IS >er} brief and based m part on hearsay (see dfi mo, 1S6) Capt. 
Robson, the contemporary Engluh writer, who took part in the ,war 
of 1767-1769, hardly develops tbe course of affairs leading to it, though 
he speaks of the ** duplicity of the Sonbab ”, " the designs of Hyder 
and the Soubah” and '‘their grand object", namely, “the entire 
conquest of tbe Carnatic ” {Hydrr Ally, 41). Among later writers, 
Kirniani agrees in the main with tbe Hatd Nim. and De La Tonr 
and Robson, though he lacks precision and antedates tbe war and sets 
it down to 1771 ( A.H. 1183) {KnhauHt-Hyduri, 244, 964) Stewart gives 
a somewhat confused account of the efforts of the Haidar-Mahratta- 
Niiaiii conibinatinn (1767), mixing up tbe issues , and endows the war 
of 1767-1769 with a “ religions colour", suggesting it as having been 
undertaken by a coalition of Mussulman powers, as he calls it, 
“ in an attempt to place Mabfuz Khin on the mutnad (of Arcot), 
and, with the assistance of his friends, to drive the English from 
Madras ” (Memoirs, 18-19) Stewart also makes it appear as it the 
war was one between Haidar All and the English, quite relegating 
Muhammad All to tbe background iTMd, 19 21) Wilks* aecount of 
the Haidar-Nitdmite relatione is, as already p luted out above, not 
clear. Mor u tbe contemporary Portuguese v>iter Peixoto, who 
cursorily touebes on this subject and tbe war of 1767-1769 (see 
idemotr$, 84-86 et teg}, a safe authority for the period. 
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TirnTaRRamalai, by way of Singarapcttai, partly to 
meet the detachment under Lieut. Col. Wood, then 
on the march from Tnchinopoly, and partly to find 
provisions, of which he was in need. Haidar followed him 
immediately, hoping to bring Smith to action before the 
junction could be effected, keeping close contact with him 
both on his fianks and rear. On the 1st September, Smith 
reached Ghangama, still accompanied by Haidar’s horse 
in larger numbers. At Ghangama, the night was made 
more troublesome for Smith, Haidar keeping him alert 
the whole night, and in the following morning, 
2nd September, burning the pettah of Ghangama. 
During the night, Haidar received here a large reinforce* 
ment of sepoys and a considerable artillery. Col. Smith, 
on this, decamped the following noon, the tents left 
standing, while the baggage filed off, hoping thus to 
deceive Haidar as to the design he had formed of mar- 
ching that day. But Haidar got notice of Col. Smith’s 
arrangements, and immediately the English forces got 
into motion, they discovered, moving to their right, 
Haidar’s army. Haidar had determined on attacking 
Col. Smith here. He had pursued Smith so far and it 
wah about 3 p.m. in the afternoon of the 2nd September. 
Col. Smith had just passed a small river, on the other side 
of which, and to his flank, Haidar had posted himself. 
The locale was as follows : near the river was a considera- 
ble space overgrown with bushes , beyond this were 
three pretty steep hills. These hills, Haidar covered 
with his horse. His sepoys were posted behind them. 
The bushes were occupied by the Nizam’s troops under 
Bukn-ud-daula and his brother Tuar Jang, with their 
cannon, and rocketmen. The whole of this disposition 
was supported by a very numerous cavalry. Col. Smith, 
with his forces, immediately faced to the right, and, with 
a view to dispossess the opposing confederate forces of 
the bills, he inclined the army out of the road and 
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ordered two of the battalions of Captains Cook and Cosby, 
supported by a third (that of Cowley), to attack them. 
This was done forthwith m spirited fashion, the con> 
federate forces being driven over the hills. The English 
forces now took possession of the ground vacated. The 
posts -Were important to both sides : to the English to 
secure their march, to the confederates to impede it. 
Haidar quickly perceived his mistake in not occupying 
these hills with his own infantry. But he would not give 
up the position so easily. On foot, at the head of his 
choicest troops, he repeatedly attacked the hills with the 
utmost vigour with masses of his men, but every effort 
was rendered fruitless by the hrmness of the Indian sepoys 
on the English side. Ghalfb Muhammad Khtln, the 
brother of Fuzzul-ullah Khan, fell, w'hile Haidar himself 
was thrown down in the meke, received a wound m his leg 
and had to be carried from the field. Meanwhile, a 
constant fire of cannon and musketrj' -was being mutually 
exchanged on the side of the bushes. Haidar, possessing 
the advantage to be under cover, made several attempts 
to break through the English line. An attack on the 
two last of the eight field-pieces, which crossed the river 
and were being impeded in their march, was beat back, 
causing great loss to the confederates. The English, 
now, felt so far emboldened that they tried to dislodge 
the confederate forces from the bushes, and thus prevent 
them from keeping up their constant fire. The Grena- 
diers advanced, and supported b} twelve companies of 
sepoys under (''aptain Baillie, entered the cover, driving 
the confederate forces before them. They were supported 
by two six-pounders firing grape. The confederates lost 
many men here, many that were not discovered from the 
nature of the place of action. These were driven 
quite across the river, where they left two guns spiked 
up. It was now dark and the English, giving up the 
pursuit, continued their inarch to a tope, about 12 miles 
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further, which they reached just past 4 p,m. Haidar, how- 
ever, would allow them no rest. Hardly had they halted 
an hour and a half, Haidar was at their back. Despite 
the great loss he had sustained, he pushed through, his 
guns still active, surrounding, plundering and killing the 
stragglers and followers of the English forces. He 
made an attempt on their baggage, a good deal of 
which, including all the rice, was thrown off by the bul- 
lock-drivers and plundered, w'hile the bullock-drivers 
took to flight m all directions with their animals. What 
was really a victory to the English was lost to them — 
partly because of the effective pursuit that Haidar ins- 
tinctively organized and partly because the English found 
themselves unable to effectively beat back the gunners 
owing to scarcity of water and want of ammunition. 
These tactics of Haidar compelled Smith to resume, 
within two hours of his arrival at the tope, his march 
at 6 A.M. (on the 3rd September), and re- passing the 
Changama Pass, retreat to Tiruvanaamalai, 20 miles 
to the south- east, at about 4 p.m., a march of 27 hours, 
without the least refreshment for man or beast, " who”, he 
says, “ were never unloaded.” Col. Smith expected to be 
reinforced here but was not, much to his disappointment. 

In this action, the flower of Haidar’s army sustained 
the heat of the battle, beaded by himself, while the 
Nizam’s attacked the English in their rear and flank. 
The battle was fought w'lth great obstinacy on both 
Sides, till about 8 o’ clock in the night, when the Nizam’s 
army gave way and Nizam All himself was on the point 
of being hemmed in between the legs of an elephant. 
Haidar lost above 1000 of his best men, while the Nizam’s 
loss was much greater, though unascertained. ^ 

86 Wilks, o.e , I. 668-676 ; Wilson, Uadra* Army, T. 238-243, Wilks' seeounl 
M based on Col Smith’s despatch dated 13th September 1767 to the 
Government of Madras. Wilks jnstly oorrects Smith when he saj's 
that it WHS not Haidar’s ' brother-in-law ” that wag killed in this 
battle but one of bis generals Obalib Muhammad Khin , also De La 
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The confederates, meanwhile, encamped on the river of 
Kilpauk, whence they pushed forward 
Further move- strong outposts on all sides of the 

SSStoflSlto English troops.” On the 8th of Sop. 
English. tember, Col. Wood effected, without 

molestation, the junction with Col. 
Smith. But Tiruvanpamalai, despite Muhammad All’s 
assurances to his allies, being found to be a place of no 
strength and destitute of provisions, Col. Smith was soon 
compelled to move eastward in quest of food. On his 
departure, the confederates, discouraged by the result of 
their first encounter and still occupied m discussion of 
the past, neglected to attack Tiruvann&malai until the 
14th, when Col. Smith, having collected a scanty supply 
of pravisions, returned to its protection. He was just in 
time to see the confederates draw off the cannon which 
they had been in the act of placing m battery against it. 


Tour, oe., 11 9B-G0, 61-SS; Robgon, oe, 42-16; aud .ETaiA Xa-m., 
ff B9 Sc« also and compare Klnnapi (o r , 249-250), who speahs of 
the Kngbab officer at Cbangama aa “a Colonel Hewit or Howard, 
with a body of five thousand regular infantry and a thousand soldiers 
or Europeans " Kirniapi generally refers to Col Wood as "Bewit or 
Howard,” but he is mutalung Col. Smith for Wood here. Though 
Klrinapi's account of the action at Cbsngsma is brief and rather con. 
fused — but not entirely untrustworthy — it agrees in the main with the 
other sources cited above De La Tour spells Changama as '* Singue* 
man”, Wilks refers to Changama as "the pass of .Singarpetta” 
(o. e., 571), by which name it has been sometimeB called for long. 
Wilks dates the action 8rd September (Ibtd, 573), but the contemporary 
Robson specifically dates it Sod September ; and so does Wilson (o. r., 
I 239). Col Smith's despatch gives the date aa 2nd September. 
Xboiigh Col. Smith was a fighting and not a writing general, and was 
■ometimes careless about dates, in tb|s iiiatsnce, he was correot H's 
imoount of the action at Cbangama will he found In Wilson (o e., I. 
239-243). According to De La lour (XI. 54), Haidar lost 900 of bis 
grenadiers during the action ; according to Robson (o e , 44), he lost 
'* shove 1,000 of his best men ”. Sir Ifumy Hsmmick suggests that 
Klrmapi's "Col. Hewit” is "the native reading of Smith ”. Ibis 
IS a patent misteke, as it ts undoubtedly a eorraption of " Col. Wood” 
(see Sir Murray's note in Wilks, o e I. 678 /.». 1). Robson's acconat is 
brief but eplritrd as may be expected from one who took pert in the 
flgbt. 

87. Kinutpi, o. 0 ., 960; 

VOti. HI B 
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A corps of 10,000 horse, which had been advanced by 
Haidar to cover this operation, was driven in with 
some loss, and the battering guns accompanied by the 
confederate forces hurried off to the north-west, and 
encamped, late in the evening, at only six miles off from 
the English position. Colonel Smith, being now joined 
by most of his detachments, determined to attack the 
confederates on the ensuing morning and moved at day- 
light for that purpose. But, on approaching their position, 
he found them in complete security from the interposi- 
tion of an impassable morass In this short interval, 
his supply of provisions was again expended ; and he was 
again compelled to move to the eastward for food on the 
16th. In this wretched state, the north-east monsoon 
burst in all its fury and a council of war was held, which 
was unanimous on the expediency of evacuating Tiru- 
vannamalai, removing the wounded and the stores to 
Chetput (Settupattu) and moving the troops into can- 
tonment at Arcot, Vellore or other place, where they 
could obtain food. But the consequences of placing 
the army in cantonment were deprecated, while the 
c avail y of the confederates had overspread the country 
up to the veyy gates of Madras, and their whole army 
was consuming or destroying its resources. Col. Smith 
continued accordingly to nianceuvre in the neighbour- 
hood of Tiruvannainalai. The confederates, after the 
last action, had agreed on the propriety of sending light 
detachments of irregulars to ravage the country m every 
direction, and to leserve thejr best horse for the purpose 
of distressing the English army, and uniting in the attack, 
which they determined to make, when it should be re- 
duced by famine and fatigue to the expected extremity of 
retiring from the frontier in the direction of Arcot. But 
Col. Smith, in his excursions to the eastward, had not only 
received reinforcements of troops but convoys of 
provisions and large hidden stores of gram ; and the 
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troops which the confederates supposed to be m the 
lowest stage of wretchedness and want, had, for the last 
fortnight, been daily improving m physical strength and 
efficiency. The confederates, apprehensive that the 
supposed wretchedness of their enemy might produce 
efforts of desperation, had assumed a strong position, 
which they fortified with regular redoubts, covering not 
only the front and flanks of their encampment, but 
commanding every avenue by which their retreat could 
be interrupted ; and steadily declined all the opportunities 
w'hich Col. Smith presented to them of attacking him 
in the plain. At length, however, Nizam All, impatient 
at the delay in the realization of his expectations and at 
the intelligence of sources of danger nearer home, 
insisted on the necessity of bringing the contest to 
the issue of a general action. And while he was 
concerting with Haidar the best mode of effecting this 
object. Col Smith, uho had by great efforts collected 
the means of making a movement on a more extended 
line, was occupied m devising the means of drawing 
the confederates into the plain ; and had encamped 
with a force of 10,430 effective men, besides 1,500 bad 
horse.® 


Haidar, arranging his troop.s in the best order and 


Tlir action at Tirn 
vannamalni, S e p • 
tciiibi'r 26, 1707 


ixisition possible, had firmly occupied 
his ground of encampment, and Nizam 
All had stationed himself on the right 


flank of the English troops with the least order m his 


BS. Wil 1 ( 8 ,oc., 1 S76..’iS1 Klrmint speaks ot Col. Smith from Trichinopoly 
(Sathar-nagar) bsving joined Col Hewit or Hotisrd (i r , Col Wood) 
St Tirovsqijamslsi with “ (our tbonsand regular lafantry, eight 
hundred Europeans, three thousand horse of the Souha ot Arkat, four 
thonsand Karuatic lout, and a great quantity of provisions and 
stores" (o. c., 262) We know from other sonroas that it was Col 
Wood from Trioliiuopoly who joined Col. Smith at Timvappamalsi. 
Kirmiqi, as already pointed out, ia miatakiug the one for the other 
hero. As to the strength of the opposing armies engaged in the First 
Mysore War, see Vol, II, Appendix III — (6). 

K* 
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army.* About noon, on the 26th of September, tb6 
confederates moved a column, accompanied by sixteen 
bf their heaviest cannon, to a position in front of Col. 
Smith’s left, from whence they commenced a distant 
cannonade. A morass intervened, difficult but not 
impassable ; and it was Haidar’s plan to entangle his 
opponent in this difficulty and cause him considerable 
loss. Even if Col. Smith were to pass the impediment 
without discomfiture, a line of redoubts was still in his 
front, and the main strength of the confederate army 
was disposed in a situation to fall in force on his right, 
in the event of his advancing within range of the 
redoubts. Col. Smith, however, made a movement on 
his left, wholly unaware of the existence of the morass, 
extending be}'ond his right to the foot of a hill, which 
concealed the great body of the confederates from his 
view. Then, perceiving the extent of the impediment, he 
pointed the first direction of his column of march to the 
north>east. The confederates, perceiving in this move* 
ment nothing less than their final retreat towards Arcot, 
put their troops into instant motion for the purpose of 
crossing the direction of the English columns, pressing 
on its flanks and rear, and rendering its retreat impracti- 
cable. The confederates were thus marching round the 
hill from the south-west, and the English from the south- 
east, the movement of each being concealed from the view 
of the other. The confederates made a hurried move- 
ment to occupy the hill, but an English corps (com- 
manded by Capt. Cooke), anticipating the design, re- 
pulsed them from its summit. Some rocks'on the plain 
formed a point of considerable strength for the support 
of the future movements, but before it could be finally 

89, Xlrmiiii, o.e., 3S8. Blaevhere XlrmS^J writea that tb» BugUit 
offleeni (Oolt. Smith Mid Wood) " did not estimate the ICo^hnl («.«„ 
NteSm All’s) snnyat the value of a grain of barley" (o whleh 

ww their estimate of Ntsam All’s forces in oomparison with those of 
Baidar. 
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<;^apied 'by a large body of fiie best infantry of the con< 
federates, three English battalions (commanded by Cap* 
tains Cosby, Cooke and Baillie) were contending with 
these superior numbers for its possession, and dislodged 
them after an obstinate resistance. This point became the 
subsequent support of Col. Smith’s left, and his line was 
quickly made to extend opposite to the great mass of the 
confederate forces, who, dunng this movement, completed 
their formation on a commanding eminence, and placed 
some guns m position, which annoyed the English army 
while deploying into line. A powerful body of infantry 
was drawn up in the rear and on the flanks of the confe- 
derate artillery ; enormous masses of cavalry formed a huge 
crescent, enveloping the Bntish troops, and apparently 
ready to overwhelm them, on a concerted signal. But 
Haidar’s plan had been disconcerted ; of upwards of 100 
pieces of cannon, no more than 30 could be brought into 
action, the remainder were m the redoubts, or had not 
joined from the positions allotted to them m the original 
plan. The English artillery amounted to 31 light pieces ; 
the line cautiously advanced from one strong position to 
another, and after nearly silencing the artillery of the 
confederates, they directed their fire against the thickest 
masses of their cavalry; and the havoc produced 
quickly covered the field with a disorderly rabble of 
cavalry flying in every direction, the infantry and guns 
continuing to maintain their ground. The English line 
now began to move on at a steady pace, preceded by the 
cannon ; and Haidar, who had perceived that the battle 
was lost, drew off his own cannon within the line of the 
redoubts, and rode towards Nizam All, to entreat that 
he would give similar orders and cover the operation by 
the movements of his cavalry. But Nizam All, indig- 
nant, declared his determination to maintain his position 
to the last. When, however, the English army began 
its advance in line, Haidar renewed his remonstruices, 
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and the guns were ordered to commence their retreat, 
covered by Haidar’s infantry, which made a regular 
demonstration until the near approach of the ElngliBh 
line, when they retreated within the protection of the 
works, Kizam All sustaining a loss of several elephants. 
Night closed upon the English army as they reached 
the last ground abandoned by the enemy, only nine guns 
falling into their possession. 

Though the confederates had thus far sustained a 
considerable loss, they had not abandoned their fortihed 
position, which was still as tenable as before the action. 
Nizam All, who had been heard to loudly declare that 
he would prefei a death like that of Nasir Jang to a 
dishonourable flight, was now at full speed with a select 
body of his cavalry, in a western direction , and did not 
stop till he was fairly through the pass of Changama, 
leaving to his minister and commander-in-chief, Itukn- 
ud-daula, the care of directing the immediate retreat of 
his other troops. Haidar, finding himself thus aban- 
doned, began to provide in the best manner for the 
security of his own army and had put his field train 
into full march on the only road, before that of his ally 
was ready to follow. His infantry occupied the redoubts 
and the whole night was employed in getting the artil- 
lery and baggage into motion, and clearing the fortified 
position. Col. Smith, who saw in the confusion of the 
enemy’s camp an opportunity of striking an important 
blow, made a disposition for a midnight attack under 
Ma]or Fitzgerald, who, however, after fruitless efforts, 
largely misguided by his guide, who was a spy in the pay 
of Haidar, reluctantly returned to camp. At daylight, the 
English army was m motion and soon passed the redoubts 
which were entirely abandoned. The road was through- 
out covered with the confederate army ; a tram of artillery 
was, however, distinctly visible, which it still seemed 
practicable to overtake. The English army, cheered at 
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this sight, quickened its pace, and captured in the course 
of the day forty-one pieces of heavy artillery belonging 
to Nizam All ; but as Haidar could not accelerate the pace 
of the latter's equipments, he was compelled to abandon 
them one after another to the English infantry, with 
little material resistance, thus terminating the operations 
of the day In the action, the Naw&b of Kurnool was 
wounded m the arm, while Nizam All’s great elephant 
was killed and the howdah plundered and stripped of 
Its ornaments by the English forces. 

90. Wilka, « ( , 1 6S1'5B6 , also Dc La Tour u c , II 55-95, Hobson, o e , 45- 
64, and Wilson, o.e , I 243 248, where Col Smith’s report of the action 
will be found extracted in cxtruao See also and compare Klimani 
(o c., 253-2511, u hose account of the action, though brief and marked 
b\ a mixing up of details, agrees substantially uith the other 
sources Wilks speaks of the loss sustained by the confederates 
during the action as haling “ probably exceeded 1,000" men uith 64 
guns (/bid, 586) .According to Robson, the confederates lost, lu the 
battle of Tiruvannainalai, " upwards of 1,200 men killed ” (o c , 51). 
According to De La Tour, " the uuniber of killed lu the army of the 
two Suhss, did not exceed four hundred men " (0 e , II, 81) The dis 
parity betweeu thuie tigures is rather staggering, ahile Col. Smith, in 
Ills daspatcli datid the ,lrd October 1767, describing the battle, says 
" V hat the eumo loss is I cannot get a precise account of, but it 
must be great ” Wilhs saya that the loss on the Euglish side was “uo 
more than ISO meu killed aud uomided,” itbile Col Smith states that 
It amounted to only 116—" 4S Europeans aud 67 sepoys killed and 
wounded." The antlioritj for Wilks' hgure is not known. Wilsou, 
on whom Wilks' acuount is based, does not mention tha confederate 
hiss in men -killed and wounded — though be wrote with the aid of the 
despatches sud other mihtarv records pertaining to the battle. As 
sgaiust " 64 guns " lost bj the confederates according to Wilks, Col. 
Smith's despatch mentions only 37, while De La Tour states that the 
single trophy of the Euglish was oue turn f/irri -pounder, on which Wilks 
calls him " a dramatic quiduauc, who hears everything and seues 
the wrong end of all that be hears" DelLa Tour places the battle roughly 
" in the mouth of November " (i767) (o c , II Ml But Hobson, who 
actually took part lo it, dates it September 26, 1767 (o c , 46, 47), lu 
keeping with Wilks, whose date is lu keeping with that mentioned 
ni Col Smith's despatch, lus primary suthorit>, though be does uot 
specifically lueution tins fact Dv La Tour's account is full of strategic 
details and digression, which maj not prove luterestiug to the general 
reader. Stewart gives a trauatation of the description of the battle 
as narrated in a I’orsiau Memoir from Hyderabt d faoe Meinoirt, 19-20), 
which agrees in the iiiaiu with the other sources lUs account of the 
war of 1767 1769 1 $, however, wry brief. Curiously enough, the con- 
toiuporary local cbrouiolo llaid-Xam. passes over a greater part of 
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Col. Smith was now, through the excessive fatigue 
A penoa Ot in.o. entailed by the action, under the 
t i o n , September- positive necessity of relinquishing 
November 1767. more decisive results to be expected ‘ 

from a second day's pursuit, and of retracing his steps to 
procure food. The monsoon was fast approaching. 
Beckoning on the inaction of the confederates during the 
next three rainy months, he soon decided on proceeding 
to Madras after garrisoning Tiruvann&malai, Vaniyam- 
badi and other advanced outposts, and disposing his 
army in cantonments at Arcot, Vellore, Gingee, Conjee- 
veram, Wandiwash and Trichmopoly. At the same 
time, the battle of Tiruvannamalai having produced a 
considerable change in the views of the confederates, 
Nizam All, full of open indignation at the conduct of 
Haidar and feeling little of secret complacency at his 
own, assembled his army at Calaimuttur in the 
Biramahal (identified with Muttiir, 14 miles south-west 
of Tirupattur), where Haidar also established his head- 
quarters. Here they remained for nearly a month, 
without action, or determination, or interview. 

Meanwhile, Haidar, who had despatched his son Tipu at 
the head of a detachment of cavalrv , regular and irregular 
infantry and light guns, accompanied by Mir All liaza 
Khan, Saiyid Mokhduin, Muhammad Ali (Commandant), 
Ghazi Khan and other generals of note, to lay waste the 
country of Arcot up to the gates of Madras, quickly 
despatched his camel-riders and messengers (hircarrahs), 
commanding him to return. His example was followed by 
the rest of those in command of the light detachments, just 


the detsile of the werfare of the period 1767-1769 Wileon remarks that 
m the two actions at Changama and Tiruvapyamalaithe Madras sepoy 
army ” received its baptime-de-fru" form those actions, it was called 
on, for the drat fame, not only to fight, but to manesuvre ; and this 
against an enemy who could himself niancenvre extremely well (o. c. I 
16). The identical remark would seen to apply to Uatdar’a own new 
•rmy. 
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the very thing they should not have, from a military point 
of view, done. Thus, the country being unexpectedly 
cleared of Haidar’s troops. Col. Smith covered it with his 
troops and turned towards Madras, there to devise, if 
possible, a new department of supply, to be worked under 
his own personal direction. With the arrival of Tipu, 
Haidar also sent a message to Nizam All to the effect that 
he had been sorely disappointed in the expectations he 
had formed of his troops and the ability and experience 
of his Amirs and officers ; that with such troops, therefore, 
strong only m numbers and show, they could not evid- 
ently expect to conquer the English ; and that if the 
Nizam could only encamp at Caveripatam, he (Haidar) 
would be enabled to oppose and put them to flight. 
Accordingly the confederates, moving on, cantoned their 
armies m a palmyra grove at Uttanakarai about November, 
when Tipu, who had proceeded in his ravages as far as 
“ Black Town ”, Madras, joined them.® 

In this battle, as m that at Changama, the newly 
formed army of Haidar was opposed 
newly formed army of 
the English. As the historian of the 
Madras Army well remarks, in these two battles, more 
esjjecially than many others fought before then, the close 
fighting was done entirely by the sepoys and Haidar’s 
manosuvring at the first of these actions was 

91 ittil, SH7-6K3 . Rlriukiii, o. c , 251, 254-265, and liaid A'dm fi. 40. See 
eleo and roinperv, on tine locbon, De lis Tour and Robson (I c ) 
Klrniinrs roferruce to Kizam Alt’s cucsinpniciit at Caveripatam 
about this timp (o r , 256) is inenrrert iu the liRht of the contemporary 
work Jill III , acrordiiiK to ulucb the confederates cantont'd at 

Uttanakarai as stated above The llaid. Ndm. specifically states 
Vtlamjert ld(i hifiiiuMi ubhai/a dittulu ihilit De La Tour sjieaks 
of the place of encampment as “a ]^aiii five leSKues distant from 
Caveripatam, and six from VanisLiban iV'piyainbidi) " (o.c , 11 
100.101) The reference here, obviously, is ‘o the Uttangere of the 
Haul Nilm Ibis is the modern Uttankarai, ” miles S. S. W. of 
Tirupattiir, the head-quarters of a taluk of the same name iu the old 
Salem district and now part of the present North Arcot district. 
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excellent.” At the second battle, Haidar did not 
command ; the manoeuvring on his side was, therefore, 
” not so good.” Still, according to the same authority, 
the movements were various and complicated, and the 
sepoys showed not only courage but coolness and skill. 
On Haidar’s side, his men fought with skill and in- 
trepidity. In the first battle, if he had not been disabled 
personally at the beginning of the engagement, it would not 
have been so soon ended, as Wilson freely acknowledges. 
The weakness on his side was not caused by his men but 
by those sent by his ally, the Nizam, who promised much 
and expected a deal, but could contribute little or nothing 
to the success of the enterprise. His men weic a rabble 
and his commanders not worth a day’s puichasc. They 
together proved more an encumbrance than an advantage 
Loud in his blame, Nizam AH was not an ally who could be 
depended upon in a military venture. Col. Smith’s 
despatches on both these battles refer in mild terms to the 
mistakes committed by Nizam All’s troops. While 
Wilks refers to ” Nuiiu Ah’s ineflicient equipments,” 
and to ‘‘the absurd but invariable practice ol Nizam 
All to be accompanied m the field by his favorite wives, 
with all the splendid apjiendages of rank,” and to his 
lack of appreciation of military movements on the field 
of battle, Kirmani is openly critical of the capacity of 
Nizam AH’s troops. Klrmani quotes with evident 
approval the remark of the English commanders that 
“they did not estimate the Moghul (i.e , the Nizam’s) 
army at the value of a gram of barley.” He elsewhere 
says that the Nizam was “ firing away with his guns, 
without aim or object ” and that his army was “ like a 
herd of timid deer standing about without order ” 
and allowed itself to be routed and plundered by theEnglish 
forces. According to Col. Smith, the commander of the 
English forces, when the battle of Tiruvannamalai ended 
on 26th September, while Nizam AH left Haidar 
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at midnight and did not stop until be reached Singar- 
pettab, Haidar “ kept his men in close order and moved 
very slowly, retiring as our cannon and troops advan- 
ced.” Though Haidar lost the battle and was bitter 
against Nizam All, he and his troops showed consider- 
able skill in their movements, which were various and 
complicated and presented situations which required not 
only courage but also coolness on the part of the sepoys, 
who did the mam part of the fighting on the English 
side. 

By now Haidar's alliance with Nizam All, far from 
licing advantageou - had become a real 
concert burden to him. Nizam All, too, per- 

ceiving that the conquest of the 
country of Areot w'as by no means so easy of accomplish- 
ment as he had flattered himself that it would be, was 
desirous of returning to his own dominions after making 
the liest bargain with Haidar and Nawab Muhammad 
All as well as the English. Each of the confederates 
had so much of blame to impute to the other, that it was 
at length agieed to waive all discussion of past events 
and endeavour to concert inoie successful operations. 
Nizam All accordingly invited Haidar to a superb festi- 
val in his camp. Haidar, accompamed by Tipu and a 
select number of followers, paid him a visit in state w'lth 
numerous Khillats. Nizam All rendered to Haidar the 
highc.st honours due to him ; and, among other things, 
caused him to sit on a kind of throne or sofa of massive 
gold, with cushions of cloth of gold, which ho presented 
him with in the evening when they parted, distinguish- 
ing him at the same time with the title of Haidar Jang. 
Haidar, in turn, invited Nizam All to his camp, 
but, instead of causing his guest to sit on a throne 
of wrought gold, he placed him on a seat or musnud, 
coiu^iosed of bags of coined silver, amounting to 
a lakb of ruiioes, covered with cushions of embroidered 
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silver, all of which the attendants were desired to carry 
away, with the other presents, according to the establish- 
ed etiquette in similar cases. It was also agreed at this 
interview that Nizam All should march to Hoskote, 
attaching to Haidar Bukn-ud-daula, his minister, 
Munavar Khan Kumooh, Ismail Khan Elichpoori, Bai 
Bumbha, and twenty thousand horse ; that the confeder- 
ate armies should finally separate themselves after 
Haidar had taken possession of Vaniyambadi and 
Ambur ; that Haidar should continue the war against 
Nawab Muhammad All and the English ; and that 
Nizam All should attack the English on the side of 
Masulipatam, to oblige them to divide their forces."® 
Early m November, Nizam All marched towards 


Operations re- 
suzned, Xovrniber- 
Deoemlicr 1767. 


Hoskote® and Haidar with his own 
and the allied troops, advancing into 
the Baramahal Valley, and taking 


advantage of the English forces which had gone into 


Surrender of Tiru cantonments, invested Tirupattur and 
patturundVaiiiyain- Vaniyambadi, two of the indefensible 
1767*’ places m the possession of the English.® 

These mud forts fell without material 


resistance on the 5 th and 7 th of November, and 
Haidar, after garrisoning them, proceeded by the Pass 
of Tubulpalli to the siege of Ambur, a considerable 
fortification on a rock of smooth granite, accessible on 
only one face, the town (or pettah) situated below, and 
environed with a mud wall, the entire structure termi- 
nating the valley of the Biramahal on the north and 
overlooking the fertile vale, which, forming a right angle 
with the Baramahal, extends to the eastward, down to 


93. Ibid, 689 ; De La Tour, o c , II 96-98; aud Haul. Nmn., 1 c. See alM> 
and compare Kirmani, o c , 2S5-2S7 As regards the conferment of 
the title of Htttdar Jaiig, the Haid Nam. says —Naioab Ha/tdar All 
Khan Bahadara Haidar Jamjanendu, /ctiabu ytndyatdgi aanmanadtntla, 

95. Xtrmsni, o.c , 356-357. 

96. Wilki, ].c. ; Wilson, o.c., I 349-360. 
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Vellore and Arcot. Haidar arrived here on the 10th of 
The siege of Am- November, and be£rie|pded Moklis Khan, 
bur, November 10- the Killedar, who agreed to surrender 
December 6, 1767. JjQjjjg found OUt, and 

he and bis men being imprisoned, Haidar tried other ways 
and means to get its possession. Raising batteries against 
the lower fort (pettah), he so completely dismantled 
it on the 15th, that Captain Calvert, the oflScer com- 
manding, deeming it no longer tenable, retired with the 
garrison to the upper fort or the citadel ; and sent off an 
express to the Governor of Madras. Haidar pressed on 
the siege and left no means untried to take the place. 
He erected six batteries, two of which were mounted 
with eigliteen and twenty-four pounders, and the others 
with twelve and sixes, and soon opened fire from them. 
Two of these were on a hill which commanded the fort, 
while another enfiladed part of the works He made 
three large breaches in a few days, but the frequent sallies 
that Captain Calvert, with his 500 sepoys and 15 Europ- 
eans, made from the fort, prevented him from attempting 
to take it by storm. The last sally proved so far successful 
to the English that Haidar continued a kind of blockade 
till he had news of the advance of the relieving army from 
Vellore, about 30 miles off. Khaki Shah, Haidar’s relation 
and most confidential friend, fell by a cannon shot 
in an early part of the service At length, on the 6th of 
December, after a steady defence of twenty-six days. 
Captain Calvert was relieved by the approach of the 
English army, when Haidar raised the siege, and moved 
up the valley again, encamping in the neighbourhood of 
Vud Chen (Vakkalen) and Bapunpalli (Bapanapalli).* 

96, lUd, 689-694 , WUroii, 1 e. ; also De D* Tour, o c , IL 101-116 ; Robson, 
0 0 ., 64-66; and Kirmini, oc, 957. Robson mcorrecUy places tbe 
luvostment and surrender of Tirapsttur k*i J Vspiysinbddi in *' the 
latter end of November” (o c., 64). Do La ra:r speaks of Haidar’s 
siege of tbe citadel of Ambur as baviug lasted to- ” aeventee day ’> 
(O.C., II. 110-113) In keeping with Wilks, this wonld correspond 
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The English army had scarcely been established in 

cantonment after the battle of Tiru- 

A oloae pursuit. • i - j i 

vannamalai before it became necessary^ 
on intelligence of Haidar’s movements, to make arrange* 
ments for reassembling it. The division of Col. Wood, 
which had been cantoned at Trichinopoly, had been 
ordered to move to Tiruvannamalai and from thence to 
enter the Baramahal by the Pass of Ghangama. The 
remainder of the army under Col. Smith which had 
assembled at Vellore, making forced marches by the 
route of Karnatic-Gaih, Dhubi-3arh, Kailas-Garh and 
Fallikonda, hastened to the relief of Ambur, and had 
the satisfaction of perceiving the British aolours still 
flying on the morning of the 7th of December “ Then 
Col. Smith moved in pursuit of Haidar, who, as soon as 
the English approached near to his army, placed his 
cavalry under the command of Tipu, and forming the 
right wing, and committing his left to the command of 
Bukn-ud-daula and others, posted himself in the centre 
with his artillery, his senior ofliccrs and Muhammad 
All, Commandant In the meantime, the English 
officers despatched one battalion and two companies of 
soldiers, with two guns, to attack Kukn-ud-daula ; and 
two battalions of Indians and a risdla or regiment of 
Europeans, with four guns, to attack Tipu , and Col. 
Smith himself marched straight on to attack the centre 
or main body. A mortal strife followed. Haidar’s 
troops, “ steady as rocks ”, planted the feet firmly on the 


to the period 30th November to 6tb December 1767. As ref^ards 
Vud Chin aod BapunpalU mentioned by Kirma^i, the former is 
probably Vakkalen, about 10 miles S W of Kolar, and the latter place 
IS to be identified with Bapanapalh aftos Papaaapalh in the present 
Eblar taluk (see Ltat oj VMagea tn thr Mytort State, P. 38). The 
good defence set up by Captain Calvert won for him and bii troops 
warm approval The first honorary ^distinction conferred on the 
Madras Army was granted on this occasion by the Madras Qovemmeiit 
(see for details, Wilson, o. e. I. 251, f. n. 2, also Wilks, o c. I 593). 

96. jind, C94-696 ; Kirmapi, 1 c. 
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ground, passing rapidly from volleys of artillery and 
musketry to the active employment of the sword and 
spear, hand to hand. The troops of Rukn-ud-daula, 
however, from the attack of one battalion and a few 
shot from their guns, cowardly retreated until their 
arrival at Vaniyambadi. But before the English could 
defeat the mam body, Tipu at the head of his horse had 
charged them several times and then attacked and put 
to flight their guard (consisting of 3,000 horse and 4,000 
foot, having in charge stores of provisions and cattle 
collected by them) , taking several of their officers and 
soldiers prisoners, with their horses and palankms. Col. 
Smith instantly halted, but Haidar, speeding up, fell 
upon the battalion sent to pursue Bukn-ud-daula and 
returned with the spoils to Vaniyambadi, where Tipu 
also joined him. The English officers remained on the 
field of battle, but Rukn-ud-daula being bitterly expostu- 
lated bj Haidar for the late conduct of Nizam All’s 
tioops, it was settled that he should always encamp at 
the distance of half a fursung (two miles), and that 
none of Ins men should enter Haidai’s camp, messages 
being sent by hircarrahft m case of need.®^ 

On the morning of the 8th of December, Col. Smith 
with the English army appeared before 
Tbparti.in»tVini- Vanij’ambidi, where he found Haidar 
yambadi. Di<ci mb.r hi s right wing covered 

by the fort and pettah, and his front 
and left bj some bad redoubts lately constructed, and 
by a fordable river. By now Nizam All had moved 
farther south into the Baramahal towards Caveripatam, 
and it was no less Haidar’s intention to gam time by this 
demonstration for the retreat of his ally and for the 
uninterrupted movement of his own heavy artillery. 

97 Klrniiiii, o e , 2S7.261. Klrmiiu refers to this s. .u as the *' BstU« of 
Dbohy Gsrli (o r , 9C8, foot Uote P). This is uot lueutioaed b> Wilks, 
V <■ I. 695. 
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Accordingly, Haidar with the flower of his army took 
post in a manner, which showed a determination on his 
part to have a trial with the English, solely with his own 
troops. With the river in his front and his left secured by 
some impassable ground. Col. Smith was soon obliged to 
attack Haidar in front. Some guns were immediately 
drawn up on the high banks of the river, which was 
almost dry. From there the English officers kept up a 
severe fire, under cover of which, some of the English 
army began to cross the river, when Haidar’s troop of 
European horse appeared on the sands, in the bed of 
the river, and moved round towards the left of the 
English The English cavalry m the meanwhile dis- 
charged several cannons from the right hand column on 
their flank, which killed two horses, one of which was 
that of Monsieur Aumont, the Commandant of Haidar’s 
Europeans. He fell instantly and found himself sur- 
rounded by the English dragoons and abandoned by his 
own men through the treachery of the greater number, 
who, together with their officers, gave themselves up to 
the English, agreeably to a projected plan of one 
Chevalier St. Lubin to draw off the Europeans in 
Haidar’s service. By this time, the main body of 
the English were in the river, when a hot fire ensued on 
both sides for over an hour, and Haidar, 

CiweripataiT*'^**^ of Vaniyaiiibadi, 

and closely followed by the English as 
far as Tirupattur, retreated with his whole army to 
Caveripatam, where Nizam All had also encamped 


Wilks, 1 o e , 695-596 Wilks suggests that Haidar’s real lutentioji by 
taking post at Vapiyambidi was no other than to gam time for the 
retreat of Nizam All, and for the uninterrupted movement of his own 
heavy artillery, which had been sent off on the first appearance of the 
English army (see Wilks, 0 c. I 596). Wilks’ descriptionofbow Vipiyam- 
ba^i was abandoned is all too bnef, while Bobson’s account is, though 
short, striking to a degree. Wilson, however, on this topic (o.o , I 311), 
gives no details , also De La Tour, o.c , II. 116-139; Hobson, o.e., 
^-68 , see also and compare Klrmapi (o c., 261), who merely speaks of 
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Here Haidar pitched his tent on a plain surrounded 
by a plantation of saul trees and a 
The detection of marshy ground, and raised strong 
ber 1767 . redoubts in front, mounted with 

cannon and manned by his European 
troops, while Bukn-ud-daula was stationed outside the 
limits of hiB camp. Meanwhile Col. Smith, reinforced 
by the southern division from Trichmopoly under Col. 
Wood, a junction which had not been prevented, had 
approached Caveripatam, but, m view of the much 
improved position of its defences, specially carried out 
under the orders of Haidar by a French officer deputed 
for the purpose, had determined to decline the risk of 
an attack At this junctuie, however, sources of separate 
but serious alarm contributed to distract the attention 

Haidar marcbiiix from Vautyambadi and oncampmg at Caveripatam 
aftr-r pamilug through Tirupattur. Wilks refers to the “ confederated 
armies" ri tiring towards Caveripatam from Vaniyainbadi (o c , 1. 596). 
Itut liobsun IS correct when he records that Haidar "joined the 
Soubah " at Oavenpatam (« r , 581 About November 1767, Nizam 
All hod root ed from Hoskd(e towards Caveripatam iii the Biramahal 
As regards the " Chevalier St I.ubiii ", mentioned in the text above, 
the reference here is to the “ Chevalier do St I.ouis ” of De La Tour, 
according to whom he was an adventurer, a surgeon by profession 
He first announced himself as " Chevalier de St Louis" to Haidar 
St Coimbatore (176C), found credit with the Commandant of Haidar's 
Kiirop<‘Siis and through his indaeucc obtained the command of a 
battalion of Haidar's sepois, with power to make appointments to the 
value of X' OOpir mensem Having, however, proved treacherons and 
unprincipled, he was dismisM-d from Haidar's service in less than 
three months, but permitted to practice os a surgeon, now becoming 
a " Chevalier de Christ " He soon engaged himself in a futile plot 
to secure the destrtioii of Usidar's Europeans to the English, by 
whom ho was later confined ni Madras as an impostor (see De La Tour, 
u e , I 121 140, for details , also Wilks, o e , I 6S0) A J-’ort St Oeorge 
Cunsultatuin makes iiieutinii of Chevsher St Lubin’s proposals to draw 
off the Kuropeaiie from Haidar's servioc (see Afily. Cons, XXVll 
969*960 CoHSultatwn dated September 36, 1767) Robson states tbat 
his scheineB to bring off the major part of the Europeans in Haidar’s 
service "proved abortive ” Wilks later, a'ter referring to his 
appointment as the "privy counsellor and guide ' of the Field-Deputies, 
remarks that hia tiue character may he summed up -t the single word 
" impostor " (1 e ) As to the atbuiipt cm Capt. Fitzgerald, see 
Wilks, O.C , I. 699, and Wilson, o e , I 363 363. 
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of the confederates. On the 14th of December, Haidar, 
on receipt of intelligence of the rebellious attitude of 
the Nairs of Malabar, sent off his heavy guns and 
baggage to the westward, accompained by Tipu and 
Ghazi Khan, with a light corps, to reinforce the provincial 
commandant Lutif Ali Beg. Haidar, however, covered 
this movement by a show of increased activity. He 
unsuccessfully attacked a convoy, under the command 
of Capt. Thomas Fitzgerald, at Singarapettah. He 
charged m person at the head of his cavalry, had his 
horse shot under him and received a bullet through his 
turban. A few of his more valued officers were killed in 
this enterprise. Undismayed, Haidar returned to his 
head-quarters. Nizam AIT had by now solid ground of 
alarm for the safety of his own capital, for a detachment 
of English troops from Bengal under Col. Peach, making 
a powerful diversion by sea and landing in the Northern 
Circars, had vigourously penetrated as far as Warrangal, 
to the north-east of Hyderabad. These apprehensions, 
added to the unpromising aspect of his southern 
campaign, had induced Nizam All to open a secret 
communication with Col. Smith in the early part of 
December and to bribe and engage Bukn-ud-daula in his 
own interest. Haidar soon came to know of this 
treachery but put on an air of open conddence. About 
the middle of the month. Col. Smith, leaving Col. Wood’s 
division in charge of Vaniyambadi and Tirupattur, 
encamped on the slope of a hill, at the distance of one 
fursung (four miles) from Haidar’s army. The outposts 
of Haidar, however, pressed the English array closely on 
the flanks, and on one side, the horse of Rukn-ud-daula 
were stationed to guard the road. Col. Smith, intending 
to make a nocturnal attack, got his troops in readiness, 
and marched by the very road which was held by the 
pickets of Bukn-ud-daula. From the ignorance of his 
guides, CqI. Smith, during the night, had been led 
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among the saul trees, and into the marsh, so that his 
guns had stuck fast in the mud, occasioning much delay 
and distress. Day, however, dawning, Haidar’s batteries 
opened a heavy fire on the English troops, causing great 
havoc in their ranks. By now Bukn*ud*daula, having 
concerted and taken the path of union with the English, 
although he was openly professing to give aid to Haidar, 
was systematically encouraging spoliation in his army 
(chdrimddisuttd), while he himself began by daily visits to 
Haidar to temporise and divert his attention from the 
affairs of the hour. At length, on the night of the 18th 
of December, Haidar sought to outmanceuvre Nizam All 
by making his way to the latter’s own camp. Bukn-ud- 
daula tried in vain to obstruct him {atakdvu mddaldgi), 
and Nizam All was about to meet Haidar. Thereupon 
Biikn-ud'daula repeatedly gave currencj' to the report that 
Haidar, having conspired with the English, was out 
plundering Nizam All’s army. On this false alarm, 
Nizam All retreated with his forces to Hyderabad in a 
northern direction, hotly pursued by Haidar’s cavalry. 
A light field train, with nearly the whole e65cient force 
of bis army, remained with Haidar, 
who, after some minor operations, 
returned to Bangalore, about the close 
of the year, at just the time when the English army 
was obliged once again to move in an opposite direction 
in quest of food.®® 

The year 1768 opened with prospects by no means 
Sreond Phase favourable to Mysorc. Nizam Ali, on 
J«Lniiiir> -November the eve of his departure from the con- 

federate camp, had sent his minister 


Haidar's return to 
ItaiiKalore 


1768 


99 Jbtd, 696-601; WiUou, o e . I. 353-6: KlrmSof. or, 361-968; Said. 
A'Vim., ff 40-41. See also and compere Robson, o o., 58 61. De La Tour 
abmptljr speaks at Haidar’s retreat from ArnbUr as the ei^si of Stzim 
All’s separation from him and of bis retirement into the ooantry ot 
Cuddapeb (o r , II. 116). 
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NusSm All oon- 
elades a treaty with 
Muhammad All and 
the Engliah, Febm- 
ary 08, 1768. 


Bukn-ud-daula to Nawab Muhammad AI! to confer on 
the subject of peace, despatching at 
the same time his Vakils to treat with 
the English. On his way, Nizam All 
encamped at the entrance to the 
Damalcheruvu Pass, about 120 miles 
north-east from Madras, and the negotiations terminated, 
at length, on the 23rd of February, in the conclusion of 
a treaty between himself on the one part and Nawab 
Muhammad All and the English East India Company on 
the other, by virtue of which Nizam All confirmed 
Muhammad Al! m the government of the Earnatic- 
Fayanghat independently of the subah of the Deccan 
under sannads, real or supposed, he had held from the 
Mughal ; and ratified his own cession to the English of the 
Northern Circars — comprising Chicacole and Kajah- 
mundry, yielding a customs revenue of Rupees thirty 
lakhs — in consideration of an annual payment of Bs. 5 
lakhs, subject to a deduction of Bs. 82 lakhs by yearly 
instalments of Bs. 3 lakhs, as an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war It was also stipulated that 
Guntur was to be left in the possession of Basalat 
Jong, the Nizam’s brother, until his death, that the 
Chicacole Circar was to be held by the English Company 
free of any tribute, and that the fort and Jaghir of Konda- 
palli should be made over to it. His defection from Haidar 
being thus complete, Nizam AH, after the conclusion of 
this treaty, returned to Hyderabad by the route of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool. Haidar sent a messenger, 
almost simultaneously, to Col. Smith, to sound him. But 
his superiors — too much involved in the affairs of 
Muhammad All — would not think of a peaceful settle- 
ment and turned down all overtures.’^ 


100. Jbtd, 601-606, where Wilks’ refleoliona on the Iresty will be found, 
including the forged cbarsctor of the eanade, on which the grants of 
Mizim All were based See also I>e La Tour, o.c , II Hi lda ; Wilson 
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Meanwhile, affairs in the west of Mysore had conti- 
nually engrossed Haidar's attention, 
the West*"******** retum to Bangalore. 

The arduous and distant operations in 
which he had been involved having revived a hope of 
Haidar proceeds to independence among the chiefs of 
the Msisher Coast, Malabar, the latter bad lately succeeded 
January 1768. carrying several of the block-houses 

he had constructed in 1766, and keeping Asad AIT Khan 
Mehtari, his provincial commander, in a state of incessant 
alarm, although assisted by the whole force of AIT Baja, 
the Moplah chief of Gannanore. At the same time, the 
chiefs of the English establishments on that coast had 
been directed to aid and encourage these combinations, 
and the English at Bombay, by way of diversion, were 
equipping a formidable expedition for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of the Mysorean fleet in the 
harbours of Kanara, reducing the places of strength on 
the coast and eventually penetrating into the interior 
of that part of the dominions .of Mysore Already on 
the 14th of December, Haidar, as we have seen, on 
receipt of intelligence of these designs, had despatched a 
light force under Tipii to reinforce by forced marches 

o.e , 1 254 6, and Klrmani, o e , S64 266 Wilks digresses at some length 
on the alleged pretensions of NawabMuhammad All to the Government 
of the Kariiatir Klrm&ni speaks of Nizam All as having marched from 
Hoakuto towards the ghaut or pace of Cuddappah (" Kurunpat") (o e., 
264 266) But, as we have seen from other sources, be had pitched 
hia ramp at Cavcripatam when he retreated to Hyderabad by that 
pass Hobson merely refers to the conclusion of peace by Nisim All 
with the English (o c , 60) As to the deaf ear turned to Haidar, see 
Wilks, o.c , 1. 602 , also Report on the RalK Mn , 111. Governor Palk 
wrote on November 5, 1762 — " When Nizam Ah settled with Hyder, 
certainly we should have dune the same We should then have given 
all India a strong iniprassiou of our power and probably have eecnred 
tlic Caniateck from future invasions *' Muhammad All had by then so 
corrupted the English at Madras that .be Direi tors in England were 
fully justified in believing that in all their negotaiti ns with Haidar, 
their servants at Fort St George had allowed private advantage to 
outweigh pnbhc good. Sir Murray Hammick, the Editor of Wilks’ 
work, takes the same view (see Wilks, o.c., I, 603, f.n, 1), 
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the provincial commandant Xiutif All Beg. The heavy 
tram followed at the regulated rate of movement, and 
about the 20th of January, Haidar himself — who, as a 
general, believed in one thing at a time and that done 
well — proceeded with the principal part of his army by 
long marches towards the Malabar coast, leaving the 
defence of Bangalore to Fuzzul-ullah-Ehan (Hybut Jung) . 

Ihe Kugiisb BUO. Meantime, Imtif All Beg, deceived as 
o esses, February- to the first object of attack by the 
Apnii76b. . English expedition from Bombay, had 

marched off with his whole force in the direction of 
Honavar (Onore), imprudently leaving Mangalore with 
an insufficient garrison. The result was that during 
February-April, the English successively reduced the 
Mysorean ports (in Eanara) of Honavar, Mangalore and 
Basavarijadurga, and threatened to advance on Bednur 
(Nagar) itself, while an injudicious attempt of theirs 
from Tellicherry to carry by assault one of the principal 
detached works of Cannanore was repulsed with the loss 
of fifty-seven Europeans and thirty-three Indians, killed 
and wounded.'®* 

In this posture of affairs, Tipu arrived at Mangalore 
and effected his junction with Lutif 
gab^.'^May im‘“ All Beg. The coiiiiiianding officer of 
the English detachment now streng- 
thened the works of the fort and, to the distance of a 
fursung, surrounded them with a redoubt. The loss of 
Mangalore and the insufficiency of their means to 
attempt its recapture, however, induced the Mysoiean 
officers commanding, after closely examining the state 
of the place, to retire inland ; to limit their exertions to 
the preservation of order in the interior , to cutting off 
the English force from all means of intelligence ; and by 


101. IM, 606-60S. See also and compare Robson, o c., 63 61 , Du La Tour, 
o. c„ II. 118-116; and Kirmaiii, o c., 267-26S. 
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apparent inaction lulling them into security, until the 
arrival of efiQcient means which were approaching under 
the personal command of Haidar, to whom Tipu had 
despatched an express. Haidar soon entered Bednur. 
It being his object to make his advance as imposing as 
possible, he collected about 20,000 of the peasantry from 
the countryside and providing them with wooden muskets 
of ebony and standards of coloured cloth, marched them 
down to Mangalore, not a man being visible until he 
appeared with the overwhelming mass of his whole 
united army before Mangalore early in the month of May, 
and displaying the forces on high ground within sight of 
the fort, oidered Tipii to attack the English batteries in 
dank. Tipii, after some dghting, succeeded in taking 
them But this success having thrown the English into 
some confusion, they left the batteries the same night and 
retreated towards the fort before Tipu, who kept up a 
smart fire. Haidar, too, on receipt of intelligence of 
this victory, galloping with his cavalry, broke the order 
of the English garrison by a volley of arrows and 
lockets, and followed them to the sea-shore, from where 
they cmbaiked for Bombay, abandoning their sick and 
w'ounded, and all their field-pieces and stores. Manga- 
lore being thus relieved, was gairisoned , Honavar and 
Basavarajadurga were next recaptured , and Haidar, 
before the outbreak of the monsoon, despatching the 
army and all the heavy equipments by the Pass of 
Subramaiiya to Bangalore, visited Bednur and levied 
heavy fines on all the land-holders for furnishing sup- 
plies to his enemies. From here, he skilfully patched up 
a peace with the Nair chiefs by allowing them the sem- 
blance of independence, on condition of their reimbursing 
his c.x|}cnses of war, w hich they, m their love of liberty, 
were soon deceived into agreeing. But this did not affect 
All Baja's position or Haidar's holding in his own 
(lossession Palghat, by this means securing two positions 
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in the sonth'east and north-west of the province. Thus 
Haidar return, to replenished and free from all care on 
Bangalore, July 08, this Side, Haidar at length returned to 
Bangalore on the 28th of July, after an 
absence of above six months.^'® 

While Haidar was thus engaged, Nawab Muhammad 
AIT with the English had resumed the 
against Haidar, resolved to dispute 
with him every inch of ground in the 
Kamatic-Balaghfit. The English army being formed 
Movements of the into two divisions in January 1768— 
English army, down the northern division under Col. Smith 
to May 1768 Bouthem division under Col. 

Wood — it became the great objects of the war to occupy 
the whole of the fertile country contiguous to the frontier 
of the Kamatic-Payanghat, between the first and second 
ranges of hills, extending from Vaniyambadi on the 
north to Dindigal and Palghat on the south-east and 
south-west ; to establish as soon as possible depots of 
provisions and stores in the places most convenient to the 
old frontier, for supporting the eventual operations of the 
army; and to make a single concentrated effort for 
penetrating to Bangaloze, and in the event of success, 
to Senngapatam. The division under Col. Smith, after 
appearing once more before Caveripatam (which was 


102. Ibid, 608-611 ; Kirmaai, o e , 268-270 Wilke, quoting Col Smith, s.ys 
that the impression by the British was " disgrBCefiil id the last 
degree,” Haidar's ruse succeeded beyond measiiro Evidently the 
people of Bednur helped the British witli a view to regain tbeir own 
independence, Haidar assembled them and before exacting his money 
from them, told them he had discovered their treason (Wilks, o. c., I 
609). See also and compare Robwn, o c, 61-65, Do La Tear, o u., 
II. 168-167, and Hatd Ndm , IT 12-4,1 The oontemporary Bobson 
specifically refers to Haidar's arrival at Bangalore from Bednur on 
the 2bth of July 1768 (o c , 66) Bobson thus enables us to correct 
Wilks, who elsewhere speaks of Haidar's entering Bangalore on the 
4th of August, the very day that Miirari Kao formed his junotiou 
with Col Smith (o. e ,.l. For details as to Haidar’s letUemont 

of the afiairs in Malabar, see under Malabar below. 
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evacuated in the night), moved northward as far as 
Fallikonda, about 7 miles west of Vellore, for the purpose 
of approaching the army of Nizam Ali, then at Punganur, 
about 45 miles west of Palhkonda, and quickening the 
peace negotiations of his minister at Madras. This 
object being effected, Col. Smith blockaded Krishnagiri, 
which surrendered on the 2nd of May ; and successively 
reduced Palakude, llatnagiri, Kulagin and AnkuSagiri. 
The division under Col. Wood, in the meanwhile, after 
the capture of the remaimng fortified places in the 
southern extremity of the Baramabal, proceeded below the 
ghats, reducing with rapid success Tingrecotta (Tenkarai- 
kottai), Dharraapuri, Salem, Attur, Namakal, Erode, 
Satyamangalam, I)annayakankottai, Coimbatore and 
Dindigal, among others, and securing and establishing 
positions at the Ga]]alahatti, Talanialla (Talamalai) and 
Cavcnpuram passes which connect these places with 
Mysore. From the military point of view, it was a 
mistake to have spread over so large an area and occu- 
pied so many places with the insufficient forces at his 
command.*'® 

About this time, the plan was officially promulgated 
by the English at Madras, in conformity 
the War^' *'*''*** °^ to the Wishes of Nawab Muhammad 
AIT, by which Col. Smith was to be 
aided in the future operations of the war, with the 
advice and direction of two members of the Council 
at Madras, Col. John Call and Mr. George Mackay, as 
Field Deputies, accompanied by the Naw5b himself, 
who was to assume the fiscal management of the 
territorial conquests ; occupy with irregulars the 
minor forts, conduct the negotiations for “drawing 


103. lb\d, 616-618, opo also and coinpam liobson, >. p . 61-68; De ba Tear 
o c , II 146-160. Huui N<i»i , fl 42, andEltm " 1,0 e.,070. Aato 
Col. Wood’a occupy lug bo roauy places with theiuaufflcieni force at hia 
disposal, Wilks is highly entieal (o.c., 1. 618). 
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off Haidar’s adherents;'* and generally assist them with 
Bangtlore, the his advice on all other subjects. £an- 
objeotive of Mubun- galore being the definite objective of 
English!* **** Muhammad Ali and the Field Deputies, 
the latter had been enjoined on the necessity of watching 
the motions of Haidar to prevent his marching to Bednur 
and overpowering the troops from Bombay. But so 
defective was the system of intelligence organized by 
Muhammad Ali and the English that they became officially 
aware of Haidar’s march to Bednur, m April, nearly three 
months after his actual departure, while the general 
impression continued to correspond with the tale Haidar 
had caused to be propagated of his having moved in a 
north-west direction to oppose the Mahrattas.^*^ 

Nevertheless, on the 8th of June, the advanced division 
Further move- of the English army, under Col. Donald 
meutsofthoEughsh Campbell, ascended the Pass of Budi- 
1768. kute, 18 miles south of Kular, and on 

the 16th, reduced and occupied the mud fortof Venkatagiri. 
The forts of Fednayakanadurga, Masti and Mujbagal were 
next taken in rapid succession, the last-mentioned by 
stratagem by Captain Iticbard Mathews, a most daring and 
enterprizmg officer, who dressed and painted himself as a 
Soubadar and headed his troops for the purpose , and, after 
regular approaches had been carried to the crest of the 
glacis, Eolar itself surrendered at discretion to the Colonel 
on the 28th, by which time Nawab Muhammad AH and 
the Field Deputies having ascended the Pass of Budikutc, 
had moved on the direct road to Kolar as far as Ara|eri. 
An attempt by Capt. Cosby on Bagalur (under whose 
walls Saiyid Mokhdum, Haidar’s general, was reported to 
have taken post) having proved fruitless m the mean- 

lOt. Ibid, 619-621. See elso and compere De La Tour, o. c , II 116 An re 
garde tho two Field-Deputiea, it may be added that oue of them had 
the contract for victaalling the troopa aud alao tliat for the supply of 
carnage to the army, the profits Uiurefrom being shared by the whole 
Council, with the exception of the Governor. 
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while, Col. Campbell was now directed to join the head- 
quarters of the army. The main English army under 
Col. Smith, moving by Bagalur on the 3rd of July, laid 
siege to Hosur, which fell on the 11th following. Anekal 
and Denkanikute were next reduced. Then followed an 
interval of inaction, partly occasioned by the unfortunate 
combinations of military supply (which left, m the first 
stage of theirprogress from Madras and Vellore, the batter- 
ing train destined for the siege of Bangalore, and intended 
to proceed by the intermediate posts of Venkatagiri and 
Kular to Hoskote), and partly by the indisposition of 
Nawab Muhammad All, which fixed the army for nearly 
a month at Hosur. During this period, Col. Smith, in 
accordance with Muhammad All’s ideas of military and 
fiscal policy, detached a division of troops under (’ol. 
Lang to secure a series of other positions, commanding 
revenue, to the southward of the Can very, and which 
were to form a chain of defence for the lower countries 
in connection with the conquests of Col. Wood in that 
direction. Col. Smith having also, at an early period of 
the war, agreeably to the wishes of Muhammad All, 
recommended to the English Government to endeavour 
to obtain the services of Murari Kao GhOrpade of Gooty, 
of whose efficiency m the wars of Lawrence he had had 
frequent means of personal observation, a negotiation 
had been concluded with him for his [lersonal service, 
with a body of bis select troops. Yoonas Khan, 
Muran’s general, with an advance guard of 300 men, 
joined the English army at Hosiir. Towards the close 
of the month. Col. Smith, accompanied by this reinforce- 
ment, marched on to Hoskute, where Murari Kao also, 
at the head of 3,000 horse and about 2,000 irregular 
infantry, formed a junction with him 
M?h“mnmd Al/ wd 4th of AugUSt. At this tlUlC, 

the Enghsii Hos- C’ol. Wood, whose o[)erations to the 
kote, Aufiukt 4. 176b. gQutjjward had terminated with tho 
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capture of Dipdigal, was on his march by the Pass of 
Topur and the province of the Baramahal, with a view to 
reunite with the main army ; while Col. Smith held to 
the view that at whatever period the siege of Bangalore 
might be attempted, the force ought to admit of being 
formed into two divisions, one for the operations of the 
siege, and the other to oppose the field army of Haidar, 
who would unquestionably make the greatest efforts for 
its preservation.^® 

From Hoskote, where a strong garrison was left and 
The night ection where Nawab Muhammad All and the 
at Hoeka^, Augnst Field Deputies were to remain. Col 
Smith, following the advice of Murari 
Bao, moved on to the siege of Chikballapur, preparatory 
to the attack on Bangalore On the 9th ' of August, 
Haidar, who since his arrival at the latter place, had 
been busy putting his troops in the best order in his 
power,"” began to reconnoitre and harass the skirts of 

106. Ibid, 831-6Si7 On the innction of Muran Rao with Muhammad All 
and the English, see also and coinpari- Robson, o c , 6S. Uatii AMm , 
ft. 13, and Kinnani, o c , 271 Kirmani, in keeping with Wilks, 
speaks of Nawab Muhammad All having from bis residence at Knlir 
sent for Muran Rao of Gooty to fais sssistauce The J/aui Nam 
refers to Muran Rao having joined the English in tho Hosur-Dciikani- 
kota region Robson writes of the English army being joined by 
Murari Rao "with about 1,500 horse, in the beginning of August" 
The junction of Muran Rao, for whirh Muhammad All as hii, old ally 
was mainly responsible, is significant, as it points to the fact that both 
the Nawab and Muran had still their grievances against Ilaidar, 
whose extirpation in alliance with the English was their steady 
objective. Muhammad All hardly recognised Haidar’s claims to the 
Karnatic-Balaghat any more than Haidar himself recognised Muham- 
mad All's pretensions to the Karnatic-Fiiyangliat, and Muran Rao 
only sought in their contentions an opportunity to wreak bit personal 
vengeance against Haidar, whose master Nanjarajaiya be had, as we 
have seen, grossly wronged dunng the Mysorean struggle for Tricliino- 
poly (1762-1764). (Anfe, Vol. II. Cbs VII-VIII). 

106. De La Tour, o c., II 168, Col. Smith, according to this authority, with 

the intention of making Hoskote the storehouse for the siege of 
Bangalore, caused it to be fortified (o c , ll 162). The siege of Chik- 
bal)apnr is not mentioned by Wilks, whose account is mainly bssod oti 
Robson. See Wilks, o. c. 1. 627, 

107. Bobson, o. e , 66. 
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the English oamp.^*” Haidar, soon perceiving that he 

could not prevent Col, Smith opening his trenches bef(»e 
ChikbajlSpur, raised his camp and marched towards 
Hoskote,^°° where Murari Rao, disregarding Col. Smith’s 
advice to him to encamp m communication with the 
English line, and within the protection of its pickets, 
had thrown a line of works at some distance of the 
English, with a morass between them."° On the night 
of the 24th, Haidar made a disposition for the attack of 
Murari’s camp, m the following order. 6,000 horse in 
two divisions (preceded by elephants), to break down the 
flimsy works of Murari Rao ; these -.vere to be followed by 
two columns of infantry ; and Haidar, with the body of 
his army, to remain m reserve, support the attack, and 
counteract any movements which should be made by 
Col. Smith The position having been previously 
examined by all the officers employed, Haidar’s cavalry 
was ordered to penetrate direct to the tent of MurSri 
Rao, whose head wa.s the great object of the enterprize ; 
to overwhelm the whole camp and prevent their 
mounting, \Nhile the infantry should enter in succession 
and complete the destruction of the whole. Always 
quick in perception and fertile in resources, Muriri no 
sooner found that his camp was attacked by cavalry 
than he gave instant orders that not a man should 
mount, and that each should remain at the head of his 
horse and cut down without distinction every person on 
horseback. The irregularity of the tents and huts, and 
the mterspersionofthe Btdar peons, impeded considerably 
the progress of cavalry in the night, and the confusion 
was increased by Muran’.s state elephant receiving an 
accidental wound, and breaking loose from his pickets 
through the camp Haidar ihas enraged at the 

lOS Wilk». o r , I 6‘]T 

109. Dr La Tour, o. e , 11 169 ♦ 

aiO Wilk*, u c , I. lUT-CiW, Robaon, I o. 
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pusillanimity of the infantry, but as the alarm was now 
given to the English camp, he did not think proper to 
renew the attack, and withdrew his cavalry. While 
Haidar’s loss in this injudicious attempt was not 
inconsiderable, Murari was himself slightly wounded in 
two places, his nephew severely, and his general, the 
brave and experienced Yoonas Khan, had his right ann 
nearly cut through by a sabre in two places, and the 
bone irretrievably destroyed.^” 

Mur^ri Bao, in this position, kept closer to the 
Haidar's siege of English.”® Haidar, proceeding further, 
^ptembe^ 3^''i76^ attacked and carried the suburb of Hos- 
kote, which was defended by a single 
entrenchment of earth, and a ditch the English had made. 
He took a considerable number of soldiers and sepoys 
the English had placed in an hospital there, and pressed 
on the siege of the place, ordering his troops to prepare 
ladders for scaling the rampai'ts, personally animating 
and giving money to the workmen, and promising the 
highest rewards to his army if the town should be taken, 

111. Ilitd, 628 629 Ser also and compare RobitoD, 1 c. ; Haul Ndm,tl, 43, 
and Kirmani, a. r , 271 Wilks dates the night action at Hoskote 22nd 
Augnst 1768 , while the contemporary Robson dates it 24tb August. 
According to Kirmaui, the nigbt attack took place at Marasipuram 
(?in the neighbourhood of Hoskute), where IdurZri Rao and the 
English bad encamped Haidar's loss in tba action, according to 
Wilks, " amounted to near 300 men killed and wounded, and 80 
serviceable horses secured b> Mnran Rao. Murari's loss amounted 
to DO more than 18 men, and 80 horses killed and wounded " (o. c , I. 
629). Robson speaks of Haidar as having “ retreated with the loss of 
1£0 of his best men." On the English side. Col. Smith had to lament 
the loss of his aid-de-camp Captain Gee, an intelligent and promising 
officer, who rode into Moran's camp on the first alarm and was cat 
down in the dark as the result of the judicious but indiscriminate 
nature of the orders issued by Marin Bao. Cap. Gee had been marned 
but • few months before to Manan Carter, daughter of Roger Carter, 
Qovenior of the Company’s Eatablisbment at Ueneoolen, Sumatra, 

112. KInnipi, 1. o. He says that be took to flight, leaving all his gnns and 
stoies behind him. But Wilks does not countenance this statement. 
He was with the English till 14th November, when he accompanied 
<lol. Smith and the Eield-Deputies to Madras, leaving hti corps wtfh 
the English army. Wilks, o,e., I M8. Wilks is undoubtedly correct. 
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Muhammad All 
with the Field Depu- 
tiei movea on to 
Kulir, September 3, 
1763 


and Nawab Muhammad Ali made prisoner. Alarmed 
by these developments, Muhammad All at length desired 
Col. Smith to raise the siege of ChikbaUspur (already far 
advanced) and proceed ’to the relief of Hoskote.^^^ 
Col. Smith, pressing Haidar in the rear, encamped in the 
plain to the eastward of the town.^^* On the 3rd of 
September, Muhammad Air, determined no longer to 
run the risk of falling into the hands of 
Haidar, on pretence of illness, moved 
on with the Field Deputies under 
a strong escort to Kolar, leaving at 
Hoskute the immense quantity of 
artillery and ammunition intended for the capture of 
Bangalore. Col. Smith covered the movement by an 
intermediate march by Malur in the direction of his 
reinforcements, while Haidar, having adequately garri- 
soned the fortress of Bangalore, raised the siege of 
Hoskrite and made a circuitous march m a southern 
direction, hoping to cut oS the division of Col. Wood, 
now ascending from the Baramahal.”* 

On the 5th of September Col. Wood was expected to 
be at BudikOte and move towards 
Malur on the (ith. But Col. Smith, 
unaware of Haidar’s motions for the last 
two days, threw his baggage into 
Malur on the 5th, marched a few miles 
further on the same day, and early on the next morning 
was in motion towards Biidikiite. The route of Col. 
Wood to form the junction was through a long defile, 
W'hich pointed noi'th-west for a few miles, and at a 
comparatively open spot, where another road, opened to 
the north-cast, made an obtuse turn m a direction due 
west. Haidar, calculating on Col. Smith’s waiting the 


The jvinrtiou of 
the diN IsioDs of Coll. 
Smith and Wood it 
BudiLutf, S«'ptpm- 
ber 6, 1763 


118 De Li Tour, 1. e. 

114. Klrmiiii, o. e , 879. 

116. De Le Tour, o o , II 169-160. Wilke, o. c., I. 699-680 } Rlrminl, I e. 
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arrival of his reinforcements near Malur, had taken the 
most effectual means to conceal his own movements, and 
assumed a position to the north-eastward of the angle of 
the defile, intending to seize the proper moment for 
opening an enfilading fire on Col. Wood, from positions 
previously chosen, and availing himself of the consequent 
embarrassment, completely to overpower him, while his 
own rear was open to the north-east in the event of 
failure. The hills which formed these defiles w'ere 
interspersed between Col. Smith and Haidar, as well as 
between him and Col Wood , and reports were brought 
to Col. Smith of both Haidar’s army and Col. Wood’s 
division being seen m motion in the direction described. 
Perceiving that he should be able to reach and clear the 
angle of the defile sooner than Haidar, and to assume a 
position to receive him with advantage, the Colonel 
quickened his pace and sent scouts to apprize Col. Wood 
of his intentions But he had scarcely reached the angle 
of the defile, and was making dispositions for a forma- 
tion, in the open country to the north-east, when he 
and Haidar were equally astonished at heaiing a regular 
salute, in the defile to the south-east, which Col. Wood 
had thought prosier to fire m honour of Col Smith, on 
receiving the message of his approach Haidar instantly 
countermarched to assume a more respectful distance, 
and Col. Smith, indignant, made an immediate dis^iosi- 
tion for a vigorous yet fruitless pursuit, during which 
Col. Wood’s division, who outmarched their guns, loft 
two of them without protection, and the artillery-inen 
all destroyed, before the gun.s could lie 
rescued. The next day, the united 
force being properly distributed into 
two divisions. Col. Wood resigned his command in 
consequence of his imprudent conduct, which had deprived 
Col. Smith of a probable victory; and his division 
was placed under Col. Long. Col. Lang was ordered to 
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pursue Haidar in the direction of Betamangalam, 
midway between Venkatagiri and Kolar, while Col. 
Smith marched towards Kolar and then moved in quest 
of Haidar, The divisions of Cols. Lang and Smith 
pursued Haidar considerably to the northward, Col 
Smith himself advancing as far as Bamasainudram on 
the 1.5th Finding Haidar still to precede them, with a 
rapidly increasing interval, they once more returned 
towards Kolar, having established a post at Margaraalla, 
two marches to the northward of that place.^*® 

Meantime, Haidar had been drawn still farther to the 
north in consequerf*e of the defection 
iiaidarm ciurram- qJ brothcr-in-law Mir All Baza 
iTte*’ Khiin (Mir Sahib), and his establish- 

ment b\ Peshwa Madhava Rao at 
Gurranikonda since 1767. Notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances of Haidar's wife and her promises for the 
continuance, and oven the enlargement, of his jaghlr, 
if he would only return to his allegiance, Mir Ali KazS, 
having no immediate hojie of relief from any quarter, 
long hesitated between the fear of extinction and the 
hopi' of independenee On Haidar's inarch to (rurram- 
konda, he even wrote to invite the English to fall upon 
his rear, but on his nearer appio.aeh, the terms of 
leeonciluition were tiiialK .adjusted Haidar, taking 
with him .Mir All Ha/a and leaving at Gurranikonda the 


llfi Wilks, (J r , I 6d(l-632 Sii siso »nd rorapsrp Tiobson, o c, C6-6S 
.kci'ordmi; 111 Uobsnu, lUidai rosri’h.U (nuu naui;slore to Rudikute 
\Mtli 10,000 liorsi- Slid '',0(X) M'p •f'. imd 11 lisht-pii'ccs " lo. c , 66). 
Kobson’- iM-toiiut of tlio Biliim at lludikoVr glosws o\iT Col Wood's 
conduct, and In of L'ol Wood’s indisposition as the cause of 

I'ol. UaiiK beiiu; ordered to take the cniniuand of Ins dnisiou 
p) f , f)S) Wilk'. describes Colonel Wood's «diite as “incomprehen- 
sible” lo c , I 63i f 11 ) Wilks' " Ijong" >s a mistake for •• Lang”, 
he being Col Itoss Lang, who tlgurcd in the mi ■ri of Port St George 
in 1763 and ill 1777 I ccaiiie Coiniiiaudor-iD-Chioi at Hadras, on the 
Ruspeusiou of Col James Stuart 
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latter’s nephew Saiyid Sahib, deviated to the right to 
destroy the largest portion of Murari 
llao’s territory; and returned, respec- 
tably reinforced, about the end of 
September, towards Kolar, where the battering train of 
the English army was drawn out, and the Field Deputies 
continued to report their confident expectation of the 
early investment of Bangalore.’” 

By now the affairs of Mysore had certainly got into a 
critical state. One half of the territory 
for peace. some places of strength in it were in 

possession of its enemies , a chain of 
posts had been established, and a battering tram 
advanced for the siege of the .second place in the king- 
dom; and an officer of merited reputation was at the 
head of the hostile army. But Ilaidar was the last 
man to be dismayed. He saw that the greater part 
of these imposing apjiearances rested on no solid 
basis ; that not one of the captured places was adequately 
occupied , that the possession of the territory under such 
circumstances was but a fleeting vision ; and that a 
respectable defence at Bangalore would enable him to 
destroy the whole chain (>f co nmunication, and starve 
the besiegers, while his lighter troops earned fire and 
sword into the open and defenceless territory of the 
enemy and extinguished then resources. He was aware 
also of the limitations of Col Smith. But, in the midst of 
his optimism, he had vision enough to see that the 
chances of war were likely to expose him and Mysore as 
well to di.saster.”" Ilealising full well that his war with 

117. Ibid, 632-633 Spo also and comparp Haul Ndvi , (ff 41), which 

erroneouhly plapps the return to allpiidaurp of Mir All Kazii in 1767 
(Sarvajitu) ]>e T.a Tour appaki. of this event aa faaviuf' tukpii place 
during Col Smitb'y march against Chikballupur (Auguat 176U) 

(o c„ II. 161 161j Wilka' aeijiiencc is iiiidoabtedly more iii keeping 
with the contevt than De La Tour's or the JIaid JViIm, 

118. Hud, 633-6:t4. 
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Nawab Muhammad All over an old issue had drawn him 
into an inevitable conflict with the latter’s allies, the 
English, with whom neither he nor Mysore had person- 
ally cause for quarrel, he had already in an earlier part of 
the struggle — during the siege of Ambur (November- 
December 17(57) — despatched propositions of peace to the 
English at Madras, of which the chief preliminary was 
“ that everything should remain in statu quo."^^^ This 
had proved a vain endeavour But nothing daunted, 
Haidar tried again. Finding it safe to conclude a treaty 
with the TCnglish, who had shown themselves already a 
fighting nation, and refusing to ad. nt as a party to it 
Muhaiiiinad Alt, who was being fast relegated to the 
background by Ins own supporters, Haidar now 
definitely comniissioned his v>ahll to make known to 
the lilnglish that he was actuated by a desire of making 
moderate sacrifices for the attainment of peace, 
profcs«.nig his readiness to cede the province of the 
Haraiiiahal and pay Riqieos ton lakhs to them. Col. 
Smith, whose health about this time would not permit 
him to keep tlie field and who had with the Field 
Dejiuties ]ust mo\ed from Kular to escort Muhammad 
Ail to the 1‘ass leading into the Karnatic, insisted on 
Ilaidar making a present siifticient to reimburse the losses 
the officers had sustained dining the W’ar. The Field 
Deputies, however, ad vised hj Muhammad x\ll, demanded 
of him the ('oimbatoio countiv and the Baramahal, a line 
of teiiitorv wliieh sliould include Krishnagiri, ^iankari- 
durg. and Dindigal. pavmeiit of war expenses amounting 
to upwards of Biipees seveiitv lakhs, numerous conces- 
sions on tlie coast of Malabar, and payment also by 


IlH Delia Tour, o e . II II7-I1H Tlie I>circr of Uaidar’s peace proposal!*, 
aerordiiif^ tti lie liS Tour, was hu I’iiinlisb Wu ’ foriiiorll' factor or 
riiMsul at Kiiivir On In- arrival at Modrns, tin iluglish, he records, 
“ treated Iiiiii as a v.miig mau, and derided liia propositions , but the 
coiiacnuoncea gave tlicm Kuflicient rt'afion to repent ilbtd) 
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And tbeir failure 


Haidar of that tribute to Nizam All which the English 
had engaged to pay in the event of 
their conquest of Mysore, together 
with some important cessions to Murari Eao. These 
demands not proving acceptable to Haidar, his vakil left 
the English camp and hostilities were resumed on 
both sides about the end of September 1768. The 
English had soon cause to regret that they had not been 


more reasonable in their demands^®. 

Nothing further of importance, however, occurred 
before October, when the fort of 
The action at Mui- Mulbagal was retaken by Haidar by a 
1768 night attack. Col. Wood, who had 

resumed the command of his division 
on the 3rd of the month but had marched to secure a 
convoy of provisions, immediately marched back thither 
and stormed and took possession of the pettah, and 
attempted to carry the rock by escalade. On the 4th, 
Haidar moved on to the relief of Mulbagal, and an 
obstinate and severely contested action ensued. Haidar, 
pressing on with a resolution he had never shown before, 
attempted to surround with his horse Col. Wood’s infantry, 
and advanced with eight pieces of cannon and a continual 
loose fire of musketry. Col. Wood maintained his 
ground till two o'clock, when, being outnumbered by 
Haidar, he retreated to a more advantageous position, 
resolutely contending with him. Haidar, with the 
superiority of artillery now on his side — his guns being 
served with skill, spirit and decision by some skilled 
Indian artillery sepoys who had deserted to him, on 
account of scarcity of provisions, from the English side 
—continued to push through both m the rear and on the 
flank of the English reserve, allowing practically no time 
for the restoration of order and confidence on the English 
side. At this moment. Captain Brooke, though 


ISO Willn, 0. c , I. 634 i also Robson, o c , 6S-69. 
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wounded, moved with his four battalions and two guns, 
by a circuitous but secret route, to the summit of the 
rock, and opened his two guns with the utmost vivacity, 
on Haidar’s flank, every voice on his side crying out 
huzza, huzza, Smith f Smith ' creating the impression 
that Colonel Smith's division had arrived. This stratagem 
proved magical and Wood, availing himself of the time 
thus secured, assumed a more regular disposition. 
Haidar, perceiving the change, at once indignantly 
returned to the attack, making even desperate attempts 
to charge up the hill with his cavalry. But these proved 
wholly ineffectual and the day closed. At length, Col. 
Wood being joined by a fresh party of his division, 
Haidar beat a retreat, leaving Colonel Wood in posses- 
sion of the field of battle, though he had but narrowly 
escaped defeat 

Col. Smith, on receipt of intelligence from Col Wood, 
moved on the Gth of October, encam- 
mJv'emen'tf Tth‘ P'^g near Mulbiigal early on the 7th. 
KiiRiish and Haidar, Meanwhile Haidar, having exhausted 
October 6 14, 1768 ammunition and giving up all ideas 

of renewing his attack, marched off with his army, and 
sat down before Margaiualla. The English army procee- 
ded in two divisions to its relief but on their approach, 

121 Ibid, 631 6J9, Hobson, o c , 69-73, bce Wilkb, o. e , I 637-639, tor an 
animated narration of tlui. action. He estimates the loss on Haidar's 
side at 1,000 men and on the English side, 8 oflicers, 239 rank and file 
and two gana, while both bides had expended nearly the whole of 
thoir amuiunitiou. Col Smith's report of the battle, based on " the 
best accounts ” ho was able to get, praises " the steady and determined 
behaviour” of Wood's troop-, but offers no commendation of bis 
conduct See Wilson, 0 c., I 268-262 As to Haidar's conduct of the 
action, Gol Smith gave, as a great soldier, warm praise. “ I have 
only to remark, ” he said, '* that the enemy have behaved with a 
courage far beyond anything I could have expected from them, at 
times withstanding the charge of bayonets, and their horse in general 
more resolute than they yet appeared, and in borne instances despe- 
rately enterprising Upon the vrhole, it has been the most serious 
and warmest contest that Uydor has ab yet supported, and nothing 
but the most steady and determined behaviour could have resisted 
them” {Ibid, 362). 
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Haidar moved off and became invisible On the 14th, 
the two divisions were again in motion to the northward 
in a vain attempt to bring Haidar to a general action, 
which, however, only drove him on to pillage the territory 
of Murari Itao, perpetually harassing the English army, 
whose ranks were already getting thinned by sickness and 
desertion m an alarming degree. Per- 
Coi. Smith at Mar- ceiving the futility of following Haidar, 
89 , 1768 Col. Smith resolved to halt at Marga- 

mallafrom the 19th to 29th of October, 
determined no doubt to iierseverc in collecting every 
disposable man for the purpose of strengthening his 
division, in obtaining from Venkatagin supplies of 
ammunition and stores, and m divesting the army ol 
every possible incumbrance (including the removal to 
Madias of Muhammad All and the Field ].)eputieh, the 
most ponderous of his incumbrances, who required a 
body for their personal protection at Kulai, little infe- 
rior to one of his divisions) by taking the opportunity 
of sending the sick and wounded by Venkatagin to 
Kolar During this period, he represented to the Field 
Deputies the necessity of adopting some otlicr method 
of carrying on the war They, however, insisted on 
adhering to the original plan of bringing Haidar to a 
general action.^® 

Col. Smith then marched again m quest of Haidar, 
who at times would come almost 

nSiamlad Atl^nd cannon shot of the English 

the Field Deputies army and then move off with ease 
Py these feints, he drew them to a 
considerable distance through the 
country, and by a circuitous movement alarmed Muham- 
mad All and the Field Deputies at Kolar by a cannonade 

122. Jhtd, 639-641, Robson, o c , 74-76 Margamalla is at present the 
head-quarters of a hobli of the same uanio in Gbintainani tnluk, Kolar 
District Its more correct name is Muragamalatf the hill of Iiord 
^iya« Robson spells it as " Margamuliy 
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on the Pettah on the 5th of November. On the 7th, 
the English army came near Kolar and Haidar retired, 
driving off the inhabitants of the countryside (valsa), 
and burning the villages in a circuit of several miles 
around Col. Smith, recalled by the intelligence of this 
alarm, returned to Kular on the 8th. Heavy rams 
intervened By now Muhammad All and the Field 
Deputies, who had remained stationary throughout the 
greater part of their visit to Mysore, having found the 
campaign to be not so pleasant an Oiiausement as they 
bad anticipated, had hinted a wish to return Having 
become odious to the army, they had also thrown the 
odium of their own idle, vain and undigested plans on 
Col. Smith. In consequence of these differences. Col. 
Smith was desired by the Council at Madras to submit 
a plan for more successful operations, and in such an 
event, he was invested with the direction of the war. 

But if he would suggest none that could 
»nd cJ'wVod'llS immediately carried into effect, he 
rords to the com was requested to repaii to Madras to 
L'rmy aid the deliberations of the government. 

Col. Smith, fully appreciating the 
position, chose the latter alternative ; and Col. 
Wood, whose career in the southern campaign 
and personal attention to Muhammad All and the Field 
Deputies had established with them and with the 

members of government the reputation 
the Na«”b\n*d Uu. transcendent military talents, was 
Field i)i‘imtn-s to the appointed to succeed him. On the 
Kan^ic, November November, Col. Smith, 

accompanied by Murari Bao, accord- 
ingly escorted Muhammad All and the Field Deputies 
to the Karniitic, leaving the general command of the 
English army to Col Wood and the command of his 
own division to Major Fitzgerald. Arrived at Madras, 
he suggested that if the detachment under Colonel Peach, 
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then m the Northern Oircars, were spared to replace the 
regiments of his own army which bad been reduced to 
mere skeletons, he would be enabled to retrieve the 
position, by penetrating from Coimbatore to Seringa- 
patam. This suggestion, however, came to nothing, 
for Col. Smith, it was well known at the time, had not 
been called back to Madras for real consultation as for 
his making room for Col. Wood in the command of the 
army**® 

Meanwhile Haidar, following his retreat from KolSr, 
had laid siege to Hosur. Col Wood, 

Haidar lays siege re.nforced bv the 2nil icgiiiient of 
to Hosur, Kovember ^ 

14 - 18 , 1768 . hiuropeans and Captain C-osby s bat- 

talion, marched for its relief on the 
16th of November. On his arrival at Bagaldr (about 18 
miles from Hosur) on the 17th, Col Wood, meditating 
a night attack on Haidar’s camp, ordered the whole of 
his baggage, camp equipage and surplus stores (including 
the two brass eighteen-pounders) into the pettah or 
walled town ; and proceeded at ten, the same night, 
towards Hosur On his approaching Hosiir on the 
morning of the 18th, Haidar withdiew and made a show 
of an action. A severe cannonaile coiamencod but Haidar 
soon drew off, and taking a circuit, 
Drftwd'off to.Bagu- arrived that night at Bagalui (com- 
1768 manded by Captain Alexander and 

corps, one of the best m the service of 
Muhammad All), the pettah of which he stormed 
and took possession, together with the stores and 
baggage, the two eighteen-pounders, and upwards 
of 2000 draught cattle. The carnage was terrihc, neaily 


128. Ibtd, 641 643, Uobbr'ii, o i , 7 1-77. As to tlie Field Deputub, see 
below —aectiou on Wilka’ Criticism of f'ol Josi pli Sinitli Set- also Mjfn 
Gae , II IV. 2603-2606, where their rcb]ioiiBibiJity foi tin failure of the 
English campaign of 1768 » fully discussed with reference to 
WUsou’e llUtory of the Madras Army. 
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2000 human lives being lost. On receipt of this intelli- 
gence, Col. Wood, throwing on the 20th some ammunition 
and stores into Hosur, measured back his steps to 
Bagalur on the 21st, and prosecuted his march the same 
evening to Araleri, an intermediate post on the road to 
Eular. Haidar, who had by now disposed of his trophies 
and spoils, suddenly made his appearance about noon of 
the 22nd. Immediately he set up two batteries on a 
nearby eminence and forthwith opened fire on Wood’s 
forces. Being far too away, the English field-pieces 
could not reply. Instead of making a fresh disposition 
of his foices and advancing on Haidar, Wood wasted his 
ammunition in returning Haidar’s cannonade, in which 
Captain Cosby was wounded and among the other killed 
and wounded were six subalterns, twenty Euiopcans 
and two hundred sepoys On the 23rd, Haidar's 
parties continually harassed and intercepted Col. 
Wood’s division during his march and cannonaded 
them from every high ground they came to, until 
the Colonel was lehcved by Haidar’s retreat to the 
.south-east, and the arrival by way of 
crT- Kolar of Majoi Fitzgerald from 
bcb lu Hiigkoie-Kniitr, Venkatagiii After getting supplies 
November S3 25, frym Kolar, the entire English army 
again encamped on the plain and 
moved towards Haidar, who, about the close of the 
month, having received intelligence of Muhammad 
All’s return to the Karniitic and Col Smith’s recall 
to Madras, led the English a circuit back by Bagalur 
and crossed the counti 7 towards Hoskote, and from 
thence to Kolar The situation of Bagalur having in 
the meantime become an object of discussion between 
the English officers, Major Fitzgerald suggested that 
Captain Mathews should be sent to relievi* and withdraw 


the garrision, while the icmaindcr of the army should 
repair its losses at Eular ; but Col. Wood, so far from 
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risking a division, declared his fixed opinion that the 
whole was insufficient to oppose Haidar. Thereupon, 
Major Fitzgerald having repiesented to Col. Smith the 
urgent necessity of placing the troops under other 
direction for the recovery of their “lost 
Col Wood Bnper- honour,” the Government of Madras 
I^cembM imiuediately ordered Col Wood to 

proceed in arrest to Madras and Col 
Lang, in consequence, assumed the coiiimand of the 
army early in Deceiuber.^®* 


124 Jiif?, 615 662 , Robson, oc, 77-82 Col Sniitti roccivod tins imblio 
represontstiou of Major Fitz(;eraltl on tlio vitn day lio arri\ t'd at 
Madras and sent it witlinut romriiont to th< trovoniiiu-ut (see Wilks, 
or I 661-652). Col Wood's report of tlic actions at liagalfii and 
Arateri has been set out at length by Wilson, u ho chararteri/es them as 
" very meagre and unsatisfactory " (soeoc., I. 26164) For Major 
Fitzgerald's account, «ee Ihul, 264 267 The words " the iicovery of 
our lost honor" occur in his report dated Colar, 24th Nc\tmber 1768 
Col Wood, on hia return, was tiled by Com l Martial, at thu lud of 
1769, oil nine charges of inisappropnatiou of stores, groin, etc , while 
other charges related to hib misconduct 111 the held at Hosur, Arali'ii 
and other places He was acquitted of the charges reganling btori'-, 
etc , on the ground tliat the} belonged to Muhammad All and nut to 
the Ooverniiient of Madras H< was found giiiltj of misioiidiict at 
Araleri but the Court dt hinted fi om passing aii> seuteuce in coiisidora 
tion of his former services Col Wilks' remark that ‘*iiiraparitv,the 
chief fault of Col. Wood, lb nut one of thone for which the articles of 
war provide a piiiiishnu nt ” (o < , 1 652, f u.l hueins thus to he widt 
of the mark Wilson, indei d, says, '* it is not app.ireiit why he was 
acijuitted of having utgloctid tn piusihion the foiU" (« r , I 267, 
f n 1) The Ooserumei't of Madras disapiiroved of the finding of till 
Court-Martial and dircctid it to re visi But thu Court refused to do 
so Government thereupon dismissed Col. Wood from the service and 
ordered tin recovery of tht value of thu stun b, etc, iiiisappropriati d 
by instituting proceeding" agaiiiat him in Court (Wilson, o c , 1 269) 
But the Court of Oiructorh upheld the acrjiiittal of the Court Martial 
and coniinncd it The oflicers composiug tin Court-Martial could not 
probably condemn Wood for many things which most i t tin mail vis 
had been guilty of, nor disapprove of the prorei dings without ackiuiw- 
ledgmg those perquisites to be illegal, which they would fain esta- 
blish as their right (si o Letter from W M Qniidlad to H Calk, dated 
6th February 1770, in lit port on talk Mis. 121) Warreu llahtiiigs, 
then a Member of the Council tliat disapproved of the acquittal of 
Wood and ordered his dismissal, wrotii to It I'alk on 291h .Janiiaiy 
1770, hoping that the Chairiiian of tin Board of Directors would 
" applaud the conduct of the Board (i e , the Madras Council), if he 
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The departure of Muhammad AIT and the Field 
Deputies having in the meantime 
Hnidar aims at tiio relieved Haidar from anxiety for 

mX«I7na^‘hesouthi Bangalore, he prepared to execute 
em countries Without delay the farther objects of 

his campaign.*®® liesolved to attempt 
the recovery of the Baramahal valley and the Coimba- 
tore countries in the South,*® Haidar, proceeding from 
Kolar, followed in vain Col Smith as far as Vellore,*®* 
and on learning that Muhammad AIT had left his 
camp at Denkanikofce on the pretence of sore 
eyes,*® spread tlic report that the Nawab had run 
away and the (’olonel gone to Madras, that he had 
beaten tlic English army and taken their guns , and 
threatened the severt'st vengeance on 
(.t7i'rw»*r(arl* tlu>-e \%ho N\ould nol submit to his 

eontiol.*®*' He now changed entirely 
Ins manner of making wai ho di\ided his cavalry into 
thice bodies, the command of one of which he himself 
took and gave tin* command of the other two to Saiyid 
iMokhduiii and MTr All Ka/.a, hi-, brothers-in-law. He 
kept no other troojis hut his grenadiers, KaUars and 
KarntHakas, whom he likewise divided into three bodies, 
between himself and his brothoi.s-in-Iaw, forming three 
fljing cohimiis as it were With these light troops, he 


bi lii'Vrs It til liBVc bci'ii jiibt, Biiil bi« the tn-.t to coiitirm their pro- 
ri'( (lull's " (//,!</, 117 IIM) \f.i r Ins (Ii-iiiih-.b] from ■•er> ire. Col. Wood 
liMiI III Hadras, wlirir hr died on 3nl July 1771. BKcd 48 tears He 
III, irrird hlizabctli Otvcii ou July 2s, 17fi2 l-rr Lotr, IVtOjrs, HI 63, 
f II 11 Ho lira buried in St Mark's Crmotrry, Madras. There aie 
virsea on his toiiibstone b> his vnte laeo atao Lut of I'om bs and 
Afiinumrnli iii Ihi ATuffriit ilislrtcf, p 16) 

126 Ibtd, 663 

]J6 Robson, o r , HI 

137 He IiB Tour, o f , II 163 

13H. St*e //(ltd Nilm , ft, IJ, st,tliuj;thi. .pi'CiticaU> Uiuu tiinnii iinrit bnniii 
rndu 

12B Uubhon, o c , 64 
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began to traverse the entire country, harassing the 
English.^®® 

This apart, Haidar having already, on his return from 
the campaign in the West m July 1768, 
Pnazni-uiiih- relieved Fnzzul-Ullah-Khan from the 
S‘sonth??oveffl“ Command of Bangalore, had sent him 
ber 1768 to Seringapatam, where he continued 

to be actively employed in procuring 
new levies to take over garrison and provincial duties 
and relieve the old troops, which were re-organized 
and equipped (including the detachment from Malabar) 
as a field force to oppose the English army 
advancing by the way of Trichmopoiy. Early in 
November, Fuzzul-Ullah-Khan, taking the field with a 
corps of 7,000 cavalry and infantry, and ten guns, and a 
command over the iriegular*infantiy, forced his way 
through the Passes of Caveripuram and Gajjalahatti, 
and between the 19th and 29th of the month, obtained 
some advantages against the English (under Serjeant 
Hoskan and Captain Orton respectively), who, having 
taken Dindigal, Coimbatore, Palghat, Karoor and Dhara- 
puram, were about to march up the Pass of (iajjalahatti 
and make an incursion into Mysore and Seringapatam 
A first attack on Gajjalahatti on Nov. 18 was repulsed 
by Lieutenant Andrews, but the as.sault was renewed by 
Fuzzul-Ullah-Khan, the next day, and carried after a 
gallant defence by Lieut. Andrews, who was killed 
The place was unhealthy and had proved the grave of 
most of the men of his detachment, whose pay had 
been in arrears for three months Then he sent a 
despatch to Haidar to report that he should have 
completed his descent of the Pass by the 4th of 
December, with fresh equipments. In a few days 
the rumour of Haidar s approach having been confirmed, 
Capt. Johnson, who commanded at Dharapuram, 

ISO. Xle lia Tour, l.c 
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retreated to Trichinopoly ; Lieut. Bryet, commanding 
at Palghat, withdrew to Travancore and thence returned 
by Cape Comorin to the south-eastern dependencies of 
Madras ; Capt. Faisan having been given the option of 
evacuating Caveripnram and joining Capt. Orton at 
Erode, he preferred to await the events of war at the 
former place, while all the minor posts throughout the 
country successively fell without resistance 

Determined to re-occupy the Mysorean posts in the 
lower country, preparatory to the 
Haidar in ihr conquest of Madras, Haidar, on the 

i 7 f> 8 *^' " (5th of December, leaving Tipu with 

the mam army to oppose his encroach- 
ing enemies, himself with GOOO i-egular infantry, 4000 
hor.se and 1 5 guns, descended ea.stward into the l^araniahal 
by the Pass of I'alakride (a little to the south of the 
present Moiuppur liailw.ay Station, on the Madras- 
Mettupalai>ain section), and thence southwards through 
that of 'I’opur. The forts of Dharmapuri, Tingrecotta, 
Oinalur, Attur, Salem (eominanded by (’apt. Ileyril) and 
Niiiiiakal were taken in rapid succeission between the Gth 
and the 17tb, without firing a shot. Descending the 
(lajjalahatu Pas.s, Haidar then crossed the Cauvery, about 
thirty miles to the west of Trichinopoly, and marched to 
Karoor, which with Kilngyaiii fell without much resistance 
on the 19th. Moving up the right bank of the Cauvery. he 
next advanced on Erode, surprising and worsting the 
English detachment under ('apt Nixon (afterwards Major- 
(ieneral Sir blccle.s Nixon), at Kolanelli.aliout 40miles from 
Kaioor, after a gallant resistance, which ('apt Roderick 
Orton(whohad lately succeedid to the command conse- 
quent on the ill-health of Col. Daniel Fneschman, who 

131 W'tlkii, or, 1 8S6S&9, WiIroii, or, StTlVaTS: aoe aWo and romparp 
nobwiii, o r , HU-M , and Kirmani, <> r , 273 27.1 Liput Brynp'a uaiiio 
■a tnvoD as " Bryant ” in Wilka (o c , I r>&9), which is cnrr«>ct<'d hj 
Wilson in hiR work (see o r., I 233) 
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retired to Trichinopoly after the descent of FuzzuI-UIteh- 
Ehan) had sent to bring in provisions. Arriving at Erode, 
Haidar summoned the place to surrender. On the 25th, 
Capt. Orton capitulated withhis garrison of 200 Europeans, 
two battalions and a half of sepoys, 500 of Nawab Muham- 
mad All’s horse, and the entire battering train of artillery 
used by Col. Wood (consisting of eight pieces of cannon, 
some mortars, field-pieces and muskets). Caveripuram, 
long besieged by the mam body of Fuzzul-Ullah-Khan’s 
corps and defended by Capt Paisan, having also 
surrendered in turn, Haidar remained at Erode for some 
time. The faulty and unmilitary disposition of the 
troops left behind by Col. Wood made all these places an 
easy prey. The officers had been left, for the most part, 
without provisions, without money, and without 
instructions.^®* 


132 Ib^id, (STil-GllS , Hobnon, <i c , 84-60, and Wilnon, o.c , I 267-271 Captain 
Orton was tried by Oonrt Martial, found {tuilty and cnsbiered in 1769 
272} It 18 aaid by bnUi Willie and WilbOn tliat be was not sober 
wbeii be went to Boe Haidar. Capt Orton tried to Bond Capt IlobiiiBon, 
Ins Becond in command, who bad broken pai ole, granted to bim at 
Vaiuyambudi, and refused to go to Haidar to negotiate tbe terms 
Nixon pleaded that be surrendered beoiinae tbe provisions rould not 
last for more tban two days It appeared, however, from tbe oTidence 
that there was food for 10 or 12 days and that bo was not sober when 
be went to Haidar's camp — ^jnst after taking bis food After bis 
capitulation, he and bis men were not released by Haidar, who pleaded 
the breach of parole by Hobinsoii and sent them all to Sermgapatani 
as prisoners While Capt Orton was released in 1769, Capt. llobinsoii 
died in prison The stateineiit of De La Tour that Robinson was 
captured in march from Madras to Madura .iiid immediately hanged 
on tree seems wrong (see Wilks, o c . I 666, f. n ). De La Tour also 
by a mistake transfers the incidents that occurred at Srodo to 
Elvasanur, near Tiaghur (Jfrid) Wilks states that Orton wascompelled 
to order Robinson to surrender the fort by threat of force on tbe 
application of torlnre, but Orton did not plead this excuse, Klrmain 
oountenaucos compulsion by Haidar’s servants but not torture (see 
Neahaum-Hffdun,, 273 278) Wilson holds that Orton could have held 
out until relieved by Fitzgerald (o c,I 272-273) See also and com pare 
Ha%d Ndm,, B, 43, and Klrmaiii, I c Klrrnapi, who dwells at 
soma length on tbe attack on tbe English convoys by Haidar's 
matcblockmen and the capitulation of Erode, refers to that place 
as “ Hurroor " (modern Harar) 
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Meanwhile Col. Lang, having directed the withdrawal 
of the battering train from Eolar 
Tnchinopoiy saved ^nd risked a gaiTison there under 
locident Capt. Kelly, detached a division of 

English troops, numbering about 5,000 
men, under Major Fitzgerald to overtake and arrest 
Haidar's progress in the South This he failed to achieve, 
as Haidar successfully eluded Fitzgerald’s efforts to come 
up with him at every point. Major Fitzgerald, who 
marched on the 10th of December and followed with 


rapid strides, had. indeed, the mortification to hear, 
at each successive march, of the surrender of the place 
which he next hoped to relieve. As he approached the 
Cauvery, about the 18th, he had intelligence that Haidar 
had crossed, or was about to cross the river, a little to 
the eastward of Karoor, and had determined to leave 
Fuzzul-Ullah-Khan to invest that place and Erode, and 
to proceed himself with the mam army to attempt 
Tnchinopoiy and levy contributions on Tanjore and the 
southern provinces Deeming, however, Erode to be 
safe for the present (it being defended by 200 Europeans, 
1200 regular sepoys, eight pieces of good battering 
cannon and two mortars), and knowing Tnchinopoiy to 
be in a defenceless and dangerous state, having been 
drained of its troops for the service of Coimbatore, 
and having received instructions that that place should 
be his first care, Major Fitzgerald moved down eastward 
for the protection of that more important object On his 
arrival at Tnchinopoiy, towards the close of the month, 
the Major sent off a battalion of sepoys to Madura, 
which was also destitute of troops. Tnchinopoiy was, 
however, by sheer accident saved for the English, for had 
Haidar, the ultimate objective of whose southern 
campaign was the recovery of that age-long bone of 
contention between the rulers of Mysore and the 
Kamatic, instead of turning to Karoor, gone down to 
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Trichinopoly, he would certainly have got possession of 
It.'® 

Haidar having thus within a short space of time 
recovered nearly the whole of the 
Haidar's further territorial possessions of Mysore in the 
wy^F^brnary 17 G 9 *’* South, moved, in J anuary 1769, towards 
the Karnatic, leaving Fuzzul-Ullah- 
Khan to operate with his corps from Dindigal ; to carry 
on the war further to the southward and penetrate into 
the Madura and Tinnevelly countries. 

dirfe ob^eotivV'”'"* immediate objective now was 

to close up with the English at Madras, 
Recrossmg the Cauvery, he directed his march by 
Toreyiir to the eastward, along the northern banks of 
that river. Abandoning that place, his troops entered 
the Trichinopoly bounds and began to pillage, where- 
upon Major Fitzgerald, who was now at Munsoorpet 
opposite Trichinopoly, detaching from his small force 
for the security of Trichinopoly and Madura, moved 
towards Outatore (Uttattur), to prevent Haidar’s passing 
to the northward Finding on Haidar’s nearer approach 
that he pointed to the north-east, he marched with all 
diligence to place himself farther north, for the purpose 
of intercepting his direct progress to Madras. Haidar, 
however, soon appeared near Outatore, and moved off at 
night to the south-east, in the rear of Major Fitzgerald’s 
tract. Marking the direction of his course by a wide 
expanse of flaming villages, Haidar descended by the 
banks of the Coleroon into the Tanjore country, accepting 
a contribution of Rupees four lakhs from the Raja for 
sparing his country. Marching by Cuddalore, he next 
moved on to Valikondapuram, and, in February, making 
a circuit to the eastward, turned towards Pondicherry 
and back to Tyagadurg.'®^ 


188< Jh%A^ 661-663, Jiobfion, o c ^80 

134 666-66B, BobRou, oc, 86-89, Wtlcon omits all detaib, ace o o.| 
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Meantime, alarmed by Haidar’s rapid progress in the 
lower country, the English at Madras, 
tofowtodt who had rejected Haidar’s overtures for 
tion with Haidar, a reasonable peace in September 1768, 
J^ary - February begun their advances for an acco- 

mmodation with him, which, despite the 
recent successes that had attended him, he had received 


with good-will and complacency. In January, while 
Haidar was camping at Outatore, the Governor and 
Council at Madras sent him a letter on the subject. Haidar 
returned through Major Fitzgerald a suitable answer to 
the letter, desiring a confidential officer being sent to his 
camp, to whom he might explain the grounds of accommo- 
dation to which he was willing to consent. Capt. Brooke, 
who had distinguished himself so well at Mulbagal, 
was accordingly selected by Major Fitzgerald for the 
purpose, and he interviewed Haidar 
on°he^uiot“crp^ dunng the latter’s movement on the 
Brooke's interview banks of the Coleroon to the boundaries 
wi^ him, January Tanjore country. Haidar began 

by observing, among other things, that 
since 1765 Nawab Muhammad All had been incessantly 
engaged in endeavours to create a rupture between him 
and the English and perpetually counteracting his 
(Haidar’s) systematic efforts to establish a solid and 
lasting amity with them ; that though he had failed with 
Messrs. Pigot and Palk, he had succeeded with Mr. Bour- 
chier, too manifestly the aggressor in this war ; that he 
had for many years kept an envoy at Fort St. George for 
the express purpose of endeavouring to establish a solid 
and lasting peace with the English, but all his efforts 
had been continually frustrated by Muhammad All; 
that since the commencement of the present war, he had 


1.278. KlrmS^ bnefly and ysguely refers o Haidar’s ‘'crossing by 
forced marches the Qhaut or pass of Qnjul Hatti 'OajjalahattO,” end 
retnrnmg " to make head once more against the English army ” (o.o , 
27 ^. 


VOI,. m 
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been twice nnsaccessfal in his overtures for accomodation 
with them, once to Col Smith at Erishnagiri, and again 
to the Field- Deputies at Kolar, in both of which, although 
the party aggrieved, he had consented to considerable 
sacrifices, that he was sincerely desirous to promote 
and cherish the goodwill of the English and the pros- 
perity of their commercial establishments on the West 
coast and their trade in sandal, pepper and other 
products of Mysore in exchange for the manufactures of 
Europe ; that the influence of Muhammad All had 
extended to that Court also to the disadvantage of both 
sides, and had compelled him to turn his attention 
thither to protect Mysore interests ; that, during his 
absence, a large portion of Mysore was overrun, and, 
exclusively of the -destruction inseparable from war, 
Nawab Muhammad AIT had levied pecuniary contribu- 
tions to the extent of Eupees twenty-five lakhs ; and that, 
notwithstanding these injuries and his recent successes, 
he was still willing to make peace with the English, if 
they would look to their own interests, exclude Muham- 
mad All from their councils, and send up Col. Smith, 
or a member of council to the army with full powers to 
treat. Haidar, at the same time, added that the Mah- 
rattas periodically invaded Mysore to levy plunder ; that 
his opposition to them rendered Mysore a shield to the 
Arcot country ; and that they had frequently proposed 
to him a partition of the latter country, a suggestion 
which he had always opposed from the conviction that 
it would prove eventually injurious to himself. Haidar, 
then, dismissed the attendants who had waited at the 
interview, and said, taming to Capt. Brooke, that what he 
was about to say now, was m confidence to the English 
alone ; that the Mahrattas were then preparing a power- 
ful invasion of the Arcot country, which, he added, might 
have been already known to them through their Vakil at 
Poona; that his interests were directly opposed to any 
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union with the Mahrattas ; but that he was unable to 
oppose both the Mahrattas and the English at one and 
the same time ; that he would be under the immediate 
necessity of choosing between the two ; and that it now 
depended on the English what election he would be 
compelled to make, whether as heretofore to shield 
them from danger for the preservation of his own 
interests, or in a more unpleasant pursuit of the same 
interests, to combine with the Mahrattas for the destruc- 
tion of the English. There was not the slightest exa- 
ggeration or untruth in these frank and straightforward 
statements of Haidar. Nizam All was a member of 
the confederacy, as the English at Fort St. George had 
themselves intimated in their despatch to Coimbatore m 
the preceding month of October. Actually, Madhava 
Eao, Peshwa, had marched from Poona, but the receipt 
of intelligence of an unfavourable nature from Madras 
had recalled him. Madhava Rao was also negotiating at 
the time with both the Nizam and Haidar. Madhava 
Eao tried to obtain money from Haidar in return for aid 
against the English at Madras. Capt. Brooke, as 
resourceful in conversation as in warfare, replied to the 
statesmanlike statement of Haidar m a suitable manner. 
Furnished with no powers, he said, he could only observe, 
representing himself, that from Haidar’s own statement 
of the case, it was his obvious interest to cultivate the 
alliance of the English, whose friendship, he added, it 
depended on himself to render a permanent good ; while 
that of the Mahrattas resembled, he suggested, the 
delusive streaks of light which preceded a storm. Haidar 
rejoined that these were precisely his own thoughts ; and it 
was therefore that he wished Col. Smith in particular to 
repair to his camp, invested with full powers. Capt. Brooke 
intimated the probable expectation of Haidar’s sending a 
Valal to Madras, to which Haidar replied that he would 
never so negotiate a peace, because independently of the 
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umbrage it might give to the Mahrattas in consequence 
of the expectation of the confederacy which he had found 
himself obliged to encourage, he knew that at Madras 
every such effort would be frustrated by Muhammad 
All, who would always desire to keep the English at 
war, in order that he might himself plead poverty and 
thus keep them in a state of perpetual dependence, poverty 
and impotence. The report of this conversation having 
been forwarded to Madras, Capt. Brooke was again 
ordered to repair to Haidar’s camp, to communicate an 
outline of the terms to which the English were willing 
to agree. These terms, which Haidar deemed to be 
totally inconsistent with the actual condition of the 
parties, were positively rejected ; but Haidar said that 
he would be still ready to receive Col Smith, or a 
gentleman of rank, charged with reasonable proposals 
and full powers.*® 

Accordingly Mr. Andrews,’ a member of the Madras 
Council, was appointed for the purpose, 
pomte/tf negofte; ^ol. Smith was prevailed upon to 

And Col. Smitii as* take again the command of the English 

tr^EngUsh'^myl Andrews was a man of 

Febraary 1, 1769 about 45 years of age, with some 
twenty-six years of service to his 
credit. He was evidently reckoned a hard, political-headed 
man. He had been chosen, in 1743, while still young, 
by Governor Nicholas Morse to negotiate with the Indian 
chiefs of Ganjam to secure facilities for the easy transit of 
the Company’s letteis between Madras and Bengal. He 
had also been commissioned to enquire, while at Berham- 
pore, particularly into the conditions of that city and its 
people to establish themselves, if possible, among the 


136. Ibid, 668-671 , Robson, o c , 87-88 i Wilson omits sU details, o c , I. 
378 ; Wilks’ detuls regarding Capt. Brooke’s interview are based on 
Capt Brooke’s Detpaleh, o.c , I. 669 671. As to Madbava Bag’s 
negotiations with Hsidsr at the time, see Or«iit-Duff, o. e., 669, 
foot-note. 
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weavers there. Later, in 1753, while Resident at 
Bandarmalanka, he not only skilfully arranged for the 
Company’s “ investment ” as against the French 
Company’s agents bat also kept a watchful eye on the 
French ti'ansactions there. Indeed, he was the first to 
inform his masters at Madras of Salabat Jang’s grant of 
Ellore, Bajahmandry and Chicacole to Bussy in 1753. 
He was also the first to intimate Bussy’s attack on 
Bobbili and the heroic defence offered by the Chief of 
that place. When m 1757 the French took Bandar- 
malanka, he saved the Company’s goods and cash and 
escaped to Madraspatam and from thence to Masuhpatam. 
He had visited Bengal (in 1757) and had served in the 
Council at Madras when Pigot became Governor. 
Having been an associate of Bourchier on Pigot’s council, 
Bourchier should have appraised his woith and work and 
selected him foi the post of envoy to Haidar. At any 
rate, his antecedents and his status in the Government 
at Madras recommended him for it and it is not his fault 
if his mission did not prove successful That was 
evidently beyond his personal control. A rather 
disparaging remark is made against him by W. M, 
Goodlad m a letter to Falk, written m 1768, which 
seems wholly unjustified. " Mr. Andrews' appointment,” 
Goodlad wrote, “ is the only thing that vexes me, for I 
profess a regard for the service, and I cannot think that 
a man will pay a proper attention to the Company’s 
concerns who was totally lost to any care for his own ' 
and this is the man expressly sent out because it was 
necessary to strengthen the Council with sober and 
sedate people ' Fie on it.” These animadversions seem 
wholly misplaced in the light of Mr. Andrews’ known 
record of public servicc.^^* 

186 For the past semces of Mr Andrews, see iefw-i to Fort St. Geortfr, 
Vol. XXXIII, 1752-3 et pasnm , Ibtd, XXXVII, 17o7, Letters dated 16tli 
May, and 26th May 1767; also H. I). Love, Veittges, II, 8S7, 839, 137, 
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On tfce 1st of February, Col. Smith with the divisions 
of Major Fitzgerald and Col. Lang assumed the command 
at Chetput (Settupattu) , about 70 miles south-west 
of Madras. Having been furnished with good and 
sufficient carriage, he began to press Haidar hard. 
But several overtures of peace were made by the English 
Government at Madras about this time. After some 
fruitless manouvres, Mr. Andrews passed to Haidar’s 
camp on the 14th. The Council at Madras had proposed 
to Haidar that during the conference, his army should 
retire to Ahtoor (Attur), whjie Col. Smith was to remain 
at Tyagadurg. Haidar, however, on his way from 
Valikondapuram, proposed Wandiwash and Conjeeveram, 
distant 80 and 40 miles respectively from Madras. Col. 
Smith, rejecting this, wrote to Haidar that if he chose to 
remain near Tyagadurg during the conference, he would 
march the English army to Chetput. This being done, Col. 
Smith, proceeding further, encamiied at Tiruvenellore 
(Tiruvennanalliir, about 14 miles S. E. of Tirukkdyilur) , 
and from here, Mr Andrew's proceeded on the 22nd to 
negotiate peace with Haidar at Tyaga- 
The negotiations durg. Haidar was very high in his 
of February 22, 1769 demands, which Ml' Andrews under- 
took to submit to the Council at 
Madras. It was agreed that a cessation of arms should 
take place for tw'elve days, and Haidar’s army should 
lie about half-way between Gingee and Pondicherry, 
and the English army should luaich to Arcot or Con- 
jeeveram. Col Smith, however, objected to Haidar’s 
being so near Pondicherry, he and the French being 
friends. Haidar, how'cver, moved with his army to the 
tract assigned to him, and Mr. Andrews proceeded to 

6S9. Hn was atill living in Fort St. George in 1790, when he wm 
about 65 years of age He eutereil aervice 'as Writer ui 1743, a year 
before Robert Clive. Jjove quotea St, Gt-oiqf Becortlt, Puh, 
Cons., LXXIY, 6tb October 1714. For Uoodlacl's reiuarks, sue Beport 
an the PaJJc Met,, o. c , 7S. 
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Madras to report Haidtur’s ultimatum and receive 
orders. The Council at Madras having refused to accede 
to the propositions conveyed by Mr. 
Andrews, notice was given of the 
cessation of the truce. Haidar, without 
intimating the least desire of prolonging it, took the 
opportunity of sending a Vakil to Col. Smith, stating 
his wish to receive an answer to his letter, then trans- 
mitted to the Governor, before he should finally 
determine on his next step. He assured Col. Smith 
through the Vakil that he was sincerely desirous of 
peace with the English ; that he had rejected, and should 
continue to reject, the large pecuniary offers which he had 
received for consenting to the mediation of Muham- 
mad AIT, of v^hose political existence he recognised no 
trace but m secret mischief, that his treaty must be 
directly and exclusively with those with whom he had 
been at war , and not with a person who would frustrate 
their mutual desire of amity , and finally he requested, 
through Col. Smith, an early reply from the Governor, 
which should determine his future measures. Hostili- 
ties, however, having been resumed on the 6th of 
March, Col. Smith luoved towards 
Haidar, who whereupon retreated 
back to Tiruvenellore.^®'' 

Haidar, who knew that the Mahrattas were preparing 
Hmdar’s fcrtuei another invasion of Mysore, had 
nioveinenti., March bccome really desirous of peace with 
the English independently of Nawab 
Muhammad All, but on finding himself opposed by a 
really capable officer m Colonel Smith, and being appre- 


Aiid liostilitifs r*-- 
btimed March 6, 1769 


187 Ibid, 67!1A78; Wilson, o,e,l S73-974, Robson, o c, 88-90. Tiru- 
vtinellore, identified with 'I'inteenn’i7tnllilr above, is a place in the 
present Tinikkoyilfir taluk, South Arcol xlistnct, celebrated for its 
connection with Kamban, the poet who ■* "'lated the Bdnult/ana 
into Tamil, and with Sondars, the Sainte p. , .-saint iGaeetietr of 
South Arcot Dint , p 381) 
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hensive further of some disaster, he resolved to endeavour 
to put an end to the war by a bold stroke, without run- 
ning the risk of a general engagement. The country was 
once more in flames. The burning of the “ Black Town ” 
and suburbs of Madras being known to be his favourite 
object, the English garrison was reinforced and the 
division of Col. Lang at Conjeeveram was placed under 
the orders of Col. Smith on the 16th of March, m 
consequence of the sudden interposition of Haidar. Col. 
Smith, knowing Lang’s critical situation, was close to 
Conjeeveram and pursued the route of Haidar, directing 
Col. Lang to follow him at the interval of a day’s march. 
Haidar by now having doubled to the southward, and 
the movements of the armies having again brought 
them nearly 140 miles to the south of Madras, Haidar 
detached the greater part of his infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, with orders to retire through the Pass of 
Attur, reserving with himself 6000 chosen horse and 
200 foot.*®® The detachment, under Tipii and Mir Ali 
Haza Khan, retook in rapid succession all the places in 
the Karnatic-Balaghat garrisoned by the English, except 
Hoskote,*® and descending the Satgaih Pass, raided 
Tirumal-Kheni (Triplicane) and Mutyalpet, bothpaits of 
the modem city of Madras, to the abject consternation 
of Nawab Muhammad Ali, now in Madras ““ Muham- 
mad Ali, convinced of the futility of his own projected 
invasion of the Balaghat, and foreseeing the impending 

188 Ibtd, 673.674 , kIso Wilson, o c ,I 274 The two hundred men were 
made of two companies of infantry, of one hundred men each, without 
OTeu a single gun or impediment of any kind 

139. Be Iia Tour, o e , II 169 (The reference to Mirza FaizuUa here is 

incorrect. It muit be Mirza All or Mir All Roza, in keeping with the 
context) See also and compare Kirmani, o. c., 278-284 His account 
of the movements of the Mysore army in the Kamiitic- Balaghat is 
confused and unintelligible He speaks of Haidar himself being 
present in the tract dunng the period under reference, which is not 
borne out by other sources of information 

140. Hold. Ndm., &. 44 
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loss of the FayanghSt coantry itself/" hastened to make 
overtures for peace with Haidar/" Resolved, however, 
upon finishing with the Nawab’s English allies, Haidar 
threatened to set fire to the old “ Black Town ” of Madras, 
and making a forced march from Tiruvenellore, arrived 
near Permacoil.^" Then he moved towards Arcot and 
suddenly changed his route to Gmgee, closely followed 
by the English army. Meantime Col. Smith had 
marched to Wandiwash and Col. Lang ordered with his 
division to Tyagadurg and Tiruvannamalai to intercept 
all connection between Haidar’s army and the Mysore 
country Haidar now turned towards Cuddaloi e, and on 
the appeal ance of Col. Smith, moved to Villupuram. 
From there, he next marched to Tindivanam, arriving 
with his chosen corps at St. Thomas* Mount, about 

Arrives at St Tho- Madras, on the 

maa’ Mount. March *29th of March, after Covering a 

distance of 130 miles on horse-back, 
in three da} s and a half.*" 

On the 30th, Haidar’s companies of infantry 


Towards Peace, 
March SO-April 2, 
1769. 


arrived at the same place Haidar 
had, since the renewal of hostilities, 
again written to the Governor of 


Madras (Charles Bourchier) expressing his desire for 


peace He now addressed another letter announcing 
his visit in person for that purpose, and desiiing him to 


HI o e , 3S4 On tbia point Klrmapi unit's si|;ailieantly thus 

" Mubsinmad All saw that m his wish to obtain the country of the 
Ralaf-haut, the whole of the Fayaughaut u ould be lost,” etc 
143 Hatd-ifttm ,1c., Kirmaiii, o r , 384-38.1 The Haiti -Ndm refers to 
Hawab Muhammad All having sent to Haidar a deputation consisting 
of Aziz Khan, Kbaji Azliu Khan and All Zuma Khan Klrmani 
speaks of the Nawab (Muhammad All) having appointed Nnjeeb 
Khan and Danisbmuiid Khan his plenipotentiary Vakils and des- 
patched them with four l^hs of rupees, and inendly letters and 
presents to Haidar, etc (ti c , 385) 

143 Bobsoii, o c , 91-90 

144. Ibtd. 91-92, also Wilks, o c ,I 674-676. Wilson gives no details, o. c., 
I 374. 
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send Mr. Josias Da Pre (Member of Council, lately 
arrived from England to succeed Mr. Bourchier as 
Governor), and to issue immediate orders to prevent 
Col. Smith from approaching (with his army) the vicinity 
of Madras. Col. Lang having in the meanwhile made 
no attempt to annoy the main body of Haidar’s army 
owing to the insufficiency of the force under his com- 
mand, Col. Smith himself followed Haidar with his 
usual celerity, and early on the Slst, received at Vanda- 
lur, about ten miles from the Mount, the mandate from 
the Government, written at Haidar’s solicitation and 
despatched on one of his own dromedary couriers, to 
desire that he would halt wherever that letter should 
reach him. Haidar, on discovering that Col. Smith’s 
force had approached so near, frankly declared that no 
consideration should induce him to remain within 
twenty-five miles of that army. A fresh order was 
accordingly despatched at his request, desiring C!ol, Smith 
that he might move beyond that distance. Col Smith 
received this order on Ist April, and answered that he 
would obey it on the ensuing day Haidar, observing that 
the Colonel remained, however, where he was, shifted his 
party to a more convenient spot, about eight miles to 
the north-west of Madras, early on the 2nd. Thereupon 
the Government, alarmed for the “ Black Town, ” 
instantly directed Col Smith to march to the north- 
ward, or direct to Madras, as he might judge most 
expedient. Col. Smith (who had nnitormly recom- 
mended peace but had never suppressed his indignation 
at the circumstances of unnecessary and insulting 
degradation under which his Government were now 
treating) obeyed the order with alacrity. He had not, 
however, moved as far as Vandalur, about half way to his 
object, before he was met by another order desiring him 
to halt. Haidar had waited to observe the effect of his 
movement, before he announced it ; and on ascertaining 
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the alarm it created, and the consequent movement of 
Col. Smith, sent to explain that he had only moved 
ground for the convenience of forage, to a place about 
six miles to the northward of “Black Town.’’“® 

A suspension of arms was now agreed on.“® The 
Council deputed to Haidar Messrs. Da 
2-^1769**'^' George Bourchier (brother of 

the Governor).^" Haidar on his part 
sent his Vakil Vmna]i-Pant.^“ Peace was concluded 
on the same evening. Considerable difficulties, how- 
ever, arose in determining who were to be the parties to 
the treaty. Haidar, in the first instance, having declined 
the instrumentality of Nawab Muhammad All, and he 
in return having affected to object to be a party to 
any treaty in which Haidar should be styled a Nawab, 
it was at length agreed by Muhammad All that the 
Company should negotiate in their own name for their 
own possessions and for the Karnatic-Payanghat ; and 
that he should, by letter to the Governor, officially 
signify his consent to this procedure, a pioinise which, 
after the execution of the treaty, he refused to per- 
form Accordingly, on the did Apiil, a treaty was 
executed as between the English East India Company on 
the one part and Haidar on the other, by which it was 


Treaty btlueeu thu 
P!D{;liiih Hiiil Hsidsr 
The Trieity of 
itadran, ApnlS, 1TC9 


agreed that there should be perpetual 
[leace and friendship between Haidar 
and the English ; that the contracting 
parties should mutually assist each 


other in driving out their enemy when attacked ; that 


there should be absolute liberty of commerce between 


146. Wilks, o r , I 676-677, Hobson, o c , 9J-96 

146 De La Tour, o. c , II 171 

147 Ibul 

148 Haxd.Ndm,S 44 Viunaji-rant u as a Badagaii dii-Madliva Brahman 

diplomat in the Mysore service His descend stiU live in 
Pacbchur and other villasos iieai Jaliirpot, the uellkuouu Bailway 
junction on the Madras South-West line. 

149. Wilks,oc., I 677 
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Mysore and the English Company's settlements (including 
those in the Bombay Presidency, for which he agreed to 
conclude a separate treaty with the Company’s agents at 
Bombay, which he did a little later) ; that the prisoners 
on both sides should be released, and that the forts and 
places taken by either party should be mutually restored 
(with the exception of Earoor, an ancient dependency 
of Mysore, which had been retained by Muhammad AH 
since the last war, by tacit acquiescence, and was now to 
be restored to it) . Haidar also tried to negotiate for the 
restitution of his ships of war, but gave up this contention 
on the representation that they had long since been sold for 
the benefit of the captors.*® At the same time, another 
treaty was executed as between Haidar and Nawab 
Treaty brUeen Muhammad All, which the Company 
Haidar and Nawab engaged themselves to perform, by 
Muhammad AU. which it wab Stipulated that Muhammad 

AH should immediately evacuate the town and fortress ot 
Hoskote, and, after delivering to Haidar all the artillery, 
arms and ammuntion, should retire into the country of 
Arcot; that Muhammad AH should annually pa.\ Mjsore 
a tribute of liupees six lakhs, of which the first year’s 
dues should be paid down at once , and that all the 
families of the princes and other ^lersons of distinction, 
formerly established in the country of Arcot and then 
prisoners (i.e., the Navayat dependents of Chanda Sahib’s 
family), should be released and be at liberty to reside 
where they pleased , that both the Naw&bs (Haidar and 
Muhammad AH) were to maintain their icspective 
status quo ante, and that the English were not to 


160 See Appendix 1— (3) , also Wilk-., I c , and De La Tour, » r , U 172 
The reference here is to the Treaty of Madras (April 3, 1769), to w hicli 
the English and Haider were the principal partiea l)y La Tour dates 
the Treaty 16tfa April 1769 (o.c., II 171). Bobson dates it 4tli April 
1769 (o c,96). The latter was the date on which Haidar slgued it, 
Wilson, 0 . c., I. 276. 
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interfere in their affairs except when Haidar himself 
was the aggressor.^^' On the conclusion of this 
peace, and after mutual exchange of presents and 
festivities, Haidar, towards the close of the month, 
returned at leisure to Kolar and from thence 
proceeded to Bangalore, where he gave his army some 
repose.'®* 


161 I)e La Tour, o. c., II. 172-173 Ndm., 1 c Seealso andcompare Elr- 

tuapi, o c , aSG-iST De La Tour dates this Trtaty also 16th 6pril 
1769, though it must he 3rd April 1769, m keeping with the c on- 
text The iasttwo terms of the Treaty between Haidar and Hnham- 
mad All, mentioned in the text above, are from theHatd JJSm , the 
wording textually being as follows Nawilbaratimeyalli Naiedbarfi, 
famtnailmeyalh tdvd tahd truvauteyS , Saiedharu tdvdgr kenaktddga 
jaqalavi horata Engrljam Kdrya blidga tnada kildarl udu khanda- 
nrySgt Wilks, who omits to mention this separate treaty with 
Muhammad All, refers only incidentally to the iiuestion of the release 
of the Kaviyat prisoners (o. e , I 678-679) Embroiled as he was in war 
with Nawab Muhammad All's allies, the English, Hamar no doubt 
found It expedient to treat with them first. However much Haidar 
may have detested the idea of an independent treaty with HawSb 
Muhammad All for reasons set forth elsewhere in the text of the 
Chapter above, the conclusion of a treaty with him alio, on tho English 
guaranty for Us performance, is very significant, as it gives a 
finishing touch to the mam issue invoUed, namely, war with Muham- 
mad All Wilks notes that Muhammad All agreed to signify his oon- 
sent by letter to the Governor to the prooedure of the Company 
negotiating the treaty " in their own name, for their own possessions, 
and for the Carnatie Payanghaut," mai adds that "after the execution 
of the treaty, be refused to perform " this contract. He does not 
state the reason for this failure on Muhammad All’s part, thereby 
suggesting that it was habitual with him never to perform promises 
made by him This may have been so , but a more cogent reason may 
have been that be entered into a separate treaty on the same date with 
Haidar and that treaty the Company, as stated above, engaged them- 
salves to perform. The most surprising part of the whole affair was 
that Haidar should have deceived himself into the belief that Muham- 
mad All would carry out the terms of the Treaty with him any more 
than be carried out the Treaty he so solemnly entered into with hu 
master Nanjarajaiya in regard to the cession of Trichinopoly. But 
then every man thinks he can succeed where others before him have 
failed. Haidar was not above or below bnman.'y He sacnflced the 
present for the future. The imminence of a fresn , 'xhratta invasion 
settled the matter, so far as be was concerned. 

163. /6»ii, 178-174, 177 : Said lVilM.,1 c. ; Kirmapi, o. e., 987 ; and Wilks 
o.c., I. 683. ' 
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Thus was concluded Haidar’s war with Nawab 

Muhammad Ali, a war which embroiled 

Peace *****°”* °" 

Nawab’s allies, the English, and a war, 
too, in the conduct of which the English at Madras were 
condemned by the Court of Directors. Col. Joseph Smith, 
the Commander-in-Chief had been constantly interfered 
with by the Field Deputies, the provision of carriage, 
ammunition and military stores had been scandalously 
defective, and the want of cavalry showed gross misman- 
agement throughout. Haidar, on his part, displayed 
considerable military skill, in fact, strategy of the highest 
kind, m the conduct of this war. Wilks, indeed, goes so 
far, in reviewing the conduct of the war, as to risk the 
opinion that Haidar committed not one political mistake, 
while of his military errora, more ought to be ascribed, 
he says, to his just diffidence in the talents and discipline 
of his officers and troops than to any misconception of 
what might be achieved with better instruments. At 
Changama, his manoeuvring, as we have seen, was 
“ excellent.” As Wilson has remarked, if Haidar 
“ had not been disabled at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, it would not have been so soon ended.” At 
the second action, Haidar did not command, but yet, 
he showed himself on this, “ as on all other occa- 
sions, a good general, and a brave soldier." Haidar, 
indeed, had organized for war, while the English 
did not even know that war was coming. High 
strategy did not with Haidar mean the mere manoeuvring 
of armies, but the cleverest use of all forces and 
advantages in the political as well as the military 
sphere. It included also a close study and under- 
standing of psychological factors. Haidar, like Napoleon, 
reckoned the supreme strategist of all time, knew this. 
He was so much a tactician and a psychologist that he 
was able to discover and express the truth that the moral 
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was ten times superior to the physical force in war.“s 
Col. Wilks, however, strongly cntioisea all the parties 
concerned m this war on the English 
w«ika’ onticiam of Madras Government, the 

Col Joseph Smith. Deputies, Muhammad All and 

Col. Joseph Smith, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
field.^^ Of the last of these, he remarks that it may be 
safely affirmed that “ he cannot be charged with one 
fault exclusively military,” but, Wilks adds, although 
Col. Smith’s “general views regarding the conduct of 
the war appear at an early period to have been extremely 
defective, it may yet be presumed from the confident 
judgment, which he was provoked to record at the most 

163 Vide, on this section, Mys Gaz., TT iv. 260)-2G06, referring to 
Wilson's Hmlory of the Madraz Army, vol 1. pp. 274-979 As for 
Wilks' opinion, see Wilks, o c , I. 613-614, 680 681 
Col Joseph Smith hsd s hereditary connection n ith the Afsdras Army. 
He was the son of Joseph Smith, Gunner and Engineer, Fort St. 
Georee Born about 1733, he entered service at Fort St. George 
as Ensign in 1749 ; served under Clive in the Karnatic, 1763 ; taken 
prisoner by the French, 1753 , commanded the Triehinopoly garnaon, 
1767-8 ; and defended it against D'Auteil , vas present at the taking of 
Karaikal and the siege of Pondicherry, 1760-1, Major, 1760; Colonel, 
1766, Brigadier-General, 1767, couclnded the treat} aith the Niaam, 
1768; commanded the Army in that capacity, 1767-1775, and conduct- 
ed the campaigns against Haidar and the Bija of Tanjore, and the 
expedition against the Ifaravas, in 1772 , Major-General ; retired to 
England, 1776, where he lived at Bath, at which place be died on 
September 1, 1790. Be was a fnend of Lord Chve, to whom he wrote 
an account of the war (with Haidar) after its conclusion Ib.s has 
not been published so far, though made use of by Col Wilks in bis 
account of the war See Wilks, I 647 ; also Orme, Indostan, II 408 ; 
Wilson, I. «t paium. Col. Smith’s son, Matthew Joseph Smith, 
entered tbs covenanted services of the E 1 Co. at Madras in 1788 
(Love, Veittgei, 111. 896). His Private Secretary, Thomas Parkinson, 
tried unsuccessfully to open up a timber trade in the Godavan country 
in 1787 (Ibid). A Joseph Smith, who died on Srd July 1876, aged 66 
years, lies buried in the Nellore oemetery. Whether he belonged to 
Col. Joseph Smith’s family is not known (Cotton, Zti, 977). Col. 
Joseph Smith was, as we know, famons for bis “whirling'’ move- 
ments, travelling swiftly to evade the enemy or to catch him when 
he least expected being caught, aid was kpoan as “ whirling Joe’’, 
a name that stuck to him A witty story of h.'". Uiat even in Heaven 
he would not rest in a stationery abode of ptaie but would be 
“ whirling ’’ abont far and near la search of others, like other anecdotes 
of the kind, illustrative of his character, baa long been current, though 
probably it has really no legs to stand upon. 
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nnprosperous part of the contest, that his diffidence of 
more decisive measures at an earlier time was exclusively 
founded on his conviction of the radical and incurable 
vices of the system of command, as well as supply, 
which rendered movements of calculation and concert 
altogether impracticable.” There was, in Wilks’ opi> 
nion, a strange combination of vicious arrangements, 
corrupt influence, and political incapacity, which direct- 
ed the general measures of the Government of Madras 
at the time, and to these he would obviously set down 
the defeat they sustained rather than to lack of military 
talents or leadership on the part of Gol. Smith. This 
verdict is, on the whole, fair, though it is, to some 
extent, harsh on Col. Smith himself ; for if he on occa- 
sions, submitted himself to the dictation of the Madras 
Government— however vicious or incapable, it was still 
a government and had to be reckoned with at least while 
the campaign was on — ^he again and again pointed to the 
wrong policies pursued by it. The utmost that could be 
said against him is that he did not protest at first as loudly 
as he did later Col. Smith, it iS clear from his letter 
to Lord Clive on this campaign, and from his despatches 
to the Madias Government, had suspicions that the latter 
was engaged in what he termed as “ a disjointed expedi- 
tion ” and urged on them the indispensable necessity of 
insisting on the adjustment of “ some reasonable plan of 
action,” and that without “ this preliminary,” he added 
“ one of these events can only happen, either Madoo 
(Madbava) Bow will do his business himself, or we shall 
be beaten in detail, or we shall do nothing at all.” Nor 

166. Despatch, dated 9tb March 1767. In his letter to Lord Clive, detoiliug 
the oompsign, he wrote thus "Although it was as plain an noon day 
to every person (except the Council, i.e., the Conncil at Madras) that 
they were preparing to enter the Carnatic jointly, no meoenres were 
taken to establish mogasines of provisions in proper places nor any 
steps to supply our army in time of need ” and even three days before 
the invasion, Col. Smith was positively directed to pass to the enemy 
a supply of provisions of whloh bis own troops were in the greatest 
wsnt (see Wilks, o.e., I, 667.). 
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is Wilks just to Col. Smith when he suggests that he did 
not make a proper choice of operations when an opportunity 
presented itself and Haidar departed from the eastern 
scene of operations to the West Coast. “ The Govern- 
ment of Madras and their Commander-in-chief did not 
exactly coincide,” says Wilks, “ in their opinion of the 
most eligible.” That was not the fault of Col. Smith. 
Colonel Smith was, as Wilks himself admits, perfectly 
conversant in the technical part of his profession, and 
possessed in an eminent degree the confidence and 
attachment of those whom he commanded; from the 
labour of applying his knowledge and experience to a 
reform of the ill-admimstered departments of his army, 
he may be supposed to have been deterred, by the 
conviction of sources of counteraction, open and concealed, 
which he had not the power to control. But these 
causes, Wilks adds, cannot explain “ the strange care- 
lessness of reputation, which, with a respectable talent of 
recording his own thoughts, left the care of his public 
dispatches to an incompetent secretary.” While it may 
be readily conceded that Col. Smith was sometimes 
careless about his dates, he was never careless as to facts 
or to the ideas underlying them, or on occasions even 
giving expression m language at once forcible and decisive. 
Nor did he lack that high sense of duty that makes one 
pause, even at critical moments, and think and then take 
to a decision and adhere to it It is because Wilks was 
unable to clearly appreciate the impelling motives that 
guided Col. Smith on this occasion that he became so 
critical of his conduct. In truth, as Wilks, again, 
concedes unreservedly. Col. Smith was “the best 
tempered man living,” though “ this was ”, in Wilks’ 
opinion, “ the great vice of his character.” We are not, 
with all respect to Wilks, so sure of that, at any rate, 
judging from the single instance from which this 
generalization is made. But what follows is even more 
VOL. HI 


1 
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difficalt to maintain, if the whole of Col. Smith’s life- 
history is considered. As the result of this equanimity 
of temper, suggests Wilks, Col. Smith " suffered himself 
to be overruled by men whose intellect was diminutive 
when compared with his own ; be had not the heart to 
contest a point, although he knew himself to be in the 
right and his character was stamped with indecision every- 
where excepting in the presence of the enemy.” As a 
charge, that is a serious one to make ; Wilks evidently 
would have preferred Col. Smith to have put up an open 
fight with the Madras Council and compelled them to 
accept his plan of operations rather than their own. 
To say that is one thing and to stamp him as a man 
“ with indecision everywhere excepting in the presence 
of the enemy,” t.e., on the field of battle, is quite another. 
It IB not only not just but also lacking in foundation. For 
the duty of a soldier is to place his own view-point before 
those who are entitled to have it and leave it to them to 
decide and carry out thereafter the policy actually 
decided upon by the Government. . 

In the present case, it cannot be denied that it was 
the Government that was to decide on policy and that 
the Commander-in-chief bad to execute the policy decided 
upon. It may be that the Government showed little 
appreciation of the army's greatest needs if the Govern- 
ment's policy was to be adopted and put into execution 
by the Commander-in-chief. That Col. Smith was so 
far able to convince the Government that their ideas 
were incapable of execution without a better appreciation 
of the needs of the army on the field on their part is 
evidence to prove that be was not a mere trimmer or a 
blind acceptor of others’ views, without thinking of the 
possible consequences of such action. If be could not 
induce the Government at the top to speed the change in 
the outlook required by the hour, it was not hia personal 
fault but the fault of the character of the Government 
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he had to deal with and its lack of both morality 
and adaptability. He desired an aggressive policy with 
adequate preparation for prosecuting it ; but the Govern- 
ment he had to deal with, wanted an ambitious policy to 
be pursued without any preparation for its successful 
prosecution. Wilks cannot be justified when he charges 
Col. Smith with “ an indifference to objects not congenial 
to his taste,” because there is nothing to show that he 
failed to put forward his views plainly or that he refused 
to carry through what was eventually put to him as the 
objective of the Government in combating the invader. 
As Wilks himself admits, quite apart from the unjustified 
charge he makes, Col. Smith’s deficiency “was com- 
pensated by the most indefatigable attention to details 
exclusively military.” There is something more that he 
says of Col. Smith that needs to be stressed in this 
connection. Cool, cheerful, and unembarrassed in the 
midst of danger, Col. Smith evinced, adds Wilks, “ in 
all movements to be executed m the presence of an 
enemy, a degree of rapid penetration, and sound decision, 
which indicated^the'hand of a master. As an executive 
soldier, he may justly be* classed among the first of the 
age in which he lived ; but ” — it is here that Wilks 
misjudges Col. Smith once again — “in those more 
arduous combinations of politicaf foresight and military 
skill, which constitute, perhaps, the highest efforts of 
human intellect, he would be entitled to claim but a 
secondary rank.” Col. SmithJ might not have been a 
Clive who carried everything before him but having been 
brought up in his school, he had the foresight to 
see what _ he could attempt * and 'what he could 
accomplish without inviting defeat for himself and 
infamy for his nation in whatever he tried. And 
if Clive had a Saunders to understand him and 
appreciate his political and military talents. Smith 
had but a poor Bourchier to listen and overrule 
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him. The fact of the matter is that the Madras 
Council of the period was an illsorted set of men, 
who neither understood political or military strategy nor 
could follow the advice of a general of the type of Col. 
Smith, earnest, intelligent and far-seeing. A Council 
that resolved on clogging the wheels of military progress 
by the appointment of Field Deputies, who did no more 
than help to exhaust the supplies on the one side and to 
deplete the strength of the fighting troops by appropria- 
ting a good part for personally guarding them and that 
most undependable of all men Muhammad All, the 
Nawab of Kamfitic, may be presumed to be the last to 
think of for the support of a policy that might mean 
victory on the field or success at the Council table for 
sane views or workable policies. Another point to note 
is that Col. Smith was only a Brigadier-G-eneral in rank 
and though Commander-in-Chief, for all practical pur- 
poses, on the field, the legal Commander-in-Chief was 
Charles Bourchier himself, the Governor. Col. Smith’s 
position was a most difficult one and it is small wonder 
he chafed at the restraints he was placed under, and if 
he succeeded in the field so much as to make Haidar 
dread him and his presence anywhere near him, it 
should be said to his credit that he was not only a great 
commander of armies but also a man who could get 
along even with a body of Councillors who neither 
appreciated public morality nor worked for the benefit 
of their employers.^®® The duties that should have been 


166. Charles Bourchier took over charge as Governor on January 36, 1767, 
and asanmed command as Cotnmander-in.Chief on the same date 
He laid down both the offices on 8th February 1770, saihng to England 
on that date Before him, Robert Palk held both the offices from 
November 14, 1763 to 26th January 1767 Before Falk, while George 
Figot as Governor from January 14, 1766 to November 14, 1763, held 
both the offices, Bngadier-General CaiUaud became Commander 
of the Forces on the Coromandel Coast, his date of commission being 
November 14, 1764, while Robert Falk, on bis appointment as 
Governor and Commander-in-Ciuef, on November 14, 1763, became 
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performed by the Commander-in-Chief were appropriated 
by the Field Deputies and the Government put the 
supplies under people who were, to say the least of it, 
not disinterested. The Council desired to consider and 
decide from day to day not merely large questions 
affecting strategy and war policy but also matters beyond 
their ken. Col. Smith would never have denied to them 
general superintendence, suggestion and guidance but 
when they went beyond that, he made them know in a 
plain manner that that would mean military defeat. 
The Madras Council of the day failed to devise the 
right machinery to meet the extraordinary difficulties 
and dangers to which they had been subjected, as the 
result of their own conduct at Trichinopoly and there- 
after, by Haidar, who was as great as an organiser for 
war as a leader of armies. As Wilks himself, later on, 
admits, the Madras Council “ appear to have had just 
conceptions of the general outlines of operations , and in 
others to have entertained projects too absurd for serious 
belief, if they were not found upon their records ” 
Among these, according to Wilks, was a grave discussion 
of the means by which their army of infantry was to cut 
off the sources of supply from the enemy’s army of 
cavalry. “ Upon the whole,” he remarks, “ although 
on some occasions they formed just views, on all occasions 
they miscalculated the means by which their ends were to 


the legal holder of both the posts as and from that dete Brigadier- 
General Joseph Smith similarly held the office of the Commander of 
the Forces on the Coromandel Coast from April 13, 1774, when 
Alexander Wyiioh was Governor and Coiiimander-in-Chief in name 
from February 2, 1773 to 16th February 1776. The system of unified 
control of civil and military affairs at Madras continued in the hands 
of the Governor lor many years longer, while a Commander of field 
forces was appoiuted when war became a necessity, as it did on 
ocoasions The result of it was that the Commander-in-Chief m the 
held suffered from a sense of his subordination, which, always 
inevitable, became worse when the majority of the Council combined 
rightly or wrongly and practically isolated him. 
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be accomplished." To illustrate his point, as it were, he 
quoted the instance of Haidar’s withdrawal of his main 
army to the West Coast and the rumour that was 
prevalent in the English camp at the time that he had 
remained behind in person at the head of his cavalry, 
with the intention of changing the plan of the war. He 
caused it to be known that he was directing his efforts 
to starving the English army out of the Mysore territory 
and eventually carrying fire and sword into the Madras 
region for the destruction of its resources. Under the 
influence of this persuasion, and hopeless of a better 
system of military supply. Col Smith was of opinion 
that to penetrate into the interior— as the Madras Council 
desired — where the difiQculties of supply were stated to 
be excessive, for the purpose of striking a vital blow at 
Seringapatam, the capital, was a visionary project, how- 
ever attractive or desirable it might seem He also felt 
convinced that with an army equal to any efforts, 
experience had shown that under the arrangements 
possible, it would be impracticable to move fifty miles 
from the Madras frontier, without the risk of being 
starved. Col. Smith, therefore, determined and put for- 
ward the view that the primary object of the war should 
be to occupy the whole of the fertile country immediately 
contiguous to that frontier and establish as quickly as 
possible depots of provisions and stores in the places 
most convenient to it for supporting the operations of his 
army. This was undoubtedly opposed to the views and 
projects of the Madras Council, whose opinion was ihore 
favourable to a single concentrated effort, for penetrating 
to Bangalore, and m the event of success, to Seringa- 
patam, the capital That that was ambitious, the events 
subsequently proved, beyond doubt. Wilks, though 
critical of the political strategy of Col. Smith, does not 
suggest he was wrong in his plans or his views ; but 
complains that with a force inadequate to the full 
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execution of either of the projects — of Col. Smith and 
the Madras Council — a plan of operations was concerted 
somewhat awkwardly, composed of both. He would 
seem to suggest, though he does not say it in so 
many words, that Col. Smith was wrong in agree- 
ing to this compromise, which failed not because 
Col. Smith in putting it into operation failed in his 
own duty, but because he was wrongly seconded in 
the field and hopelessly unsupported in the matter of 
supplies. 

Col. Wood who was in charge of one of the two 
divisions into which the army was formed, proved so 
persistent in his errors that he had, as before stated, 
eventually to be recalled and court-martialled. Though 
he took many places and went as far as Seringa- 
patam to be within but seventy miles of it, he could 
neither garrison them nor even hold them against the 
Mysore forces which could descend against them at their 
pleasure through the difficult and secret passes of the 
hills ' As to Muhammad All taking over such unguarded 
places for their direct fiscal management, it was one 
beyond his power, but it was clear that he was the real 
mspirer of all these arrangements. No wonder Wilks 
stigmatises the whole business as one “ impressed with 
the mark of a short-sighted, second-rate, Indian policy 
for realizing revenue and exactions.” As regards 
supplies and indeed all future operations m regard to the 
war. Col. Smith was officially told that he was to be 
aided in the future with the advice and directions of two 
members of the Council as Field Z?e^a<ies— Deputies of 
the Council ; and, what is more noteworthy, that 
Muhammad All would accompany them for the purpose 
of assuming the fiscal management of the territorial 
acquisitions, occupying with irregula"9 the minor forts, 
conducting the negotiations for drawing c the adherents 
of Haidar, European and Indian, and generally aiding 
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Col. Smith and the two Deputies with his advice on all 
other subjects. The records of the period, it may be 
noted in passing, profess that the Madras Council 
had prevailed on Nawab Muhammad Ali to accompany 
the army for these purposes, and that he had requested 
that some of the Council should accompany him ! As 
Wilks remarks, there was not one folly or one misfortune 
of those times that may not be traced to Muhammad 
All or to his interference. He proved himself a source 
of distraction, inefficiency and encumbrance, to the 
English side and Col. Smith had the added anxiety to 
look after his welfare and the safety of the two Field 
Deputies in the midst ot a harassing war. What was 
worse, to perfect the inversion of all intelligible 
relations, as Wilks rightly terms it, one of the two E’lcld 
Deputies was appointed Commissary General to the 
Army, the superior, the colleague, and the inferior of the 
Commander-in-Chief ' And to cap it all, a peison calling 
himself Chevalier St. Lubin, who had travelled overland 
from Europe, and affected to have been received at the 
Mysore Court by Haidar and professed to possess the 
most intimate knowledge of all his plans and resources, 
and an extensive influence among his officers, Indian and 
European, was appointed to accompany the Field 
Deputies and Muhammad Ali as its privy councillor and 
guide ! The whole history of this man’s adventures, of 
which he was the sole informant, was implicitly believed 
in and the influence he possessed over the measures of 
the English army would be too ridiculous for words, if 
it were not true ' So utterly unscrupulous a person he 
proved himself to be that Wilks does not hesitate to 
dismiss him, after mentioning his name, in the single 
word “ impostor.” There can be no doubt that he was 
one such, for Haidar had neithui known him nor had 
anything to do with him. He was evidently of the class 
to which the Portuguese monk Noronha, styled the 
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Bishop of Halicamassus, belonged and greedy of 
money, made himself indispensable to the English 
Council, who were taken m by his pretensions. 

It was the appointment of the Field Deputies and the 
association of Nawab Muhammad AH with them that 
contributed to the lack of success on the English side 
more than any fault on the part of Col. Smith. In fact, 
it may be said with some justice that Haidar himself 
became desirous of peace when he found himself 
opposed by a really capable general like Col. Smith 
and being apprehensive of some disaster, resolved to 
endeavour to put an end to the war by a bold stroke 
without running the nek of a general engagement. His 
despatch of the mam body of his troops back to Mysore, 
and marching off 130 miles in three and a half days, 
with but a select corps of C,000 lioise and 200 foot, and 
appearing before Madras and asking that Mr. Du Pre 
should be .sent to him to determine the terms of 
peace, can bear no other meaning than that The 
persons chosen as Field Deputies were John Call, the 
Engineer, who was a Member of the Madias Council, 
and George Mackay, who had begun his career at 
Madras as a Free Mcichant and had subsequently risen 
to be a Member of the same executive body. Their 
presence helped considerably to break the unity in 
strategy and supply that is so badly needed, then as 
now, for the successful prosecution of a war. What was 
worse, one of these two gentlemen held the contract for 
victualling the European troops and also that for the 
supply of carriage to the army, while the arrangements 
in Council had stipulated for the sharing of the profits 
by the other Members of the Council, with, be it said 

167. See ante, II. pp 289-290 lie wee befriended b, Call} aud with hie aid 
oegotiated for the transfer of 'Xiagar to Uaidai, 7c0 Also Urine, 
II 637. Tho J^a^d Nam , wbicli inentioiie many oiner names, does 
not refer to him 

166, See Wilson, INatory of Hie Madrat Army, 1. 274. 
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to the credit of Mr. Bourchier, the exception of the 
GoTernor. The supply for the Indian troops had been 
left to Nawab Mahammad All, and it might be readily 
understood, he and his agents saw to it that the troops got 
practically none of it. Not only did the Field Deputies 
and Muhammad Al! draw off a part of the European 
infantry and several battalions of sepoys for their own 
protection and thus diminished the troops at the 
disposal of Col. Smith, but they also interfered with him 
in hiB field arrangements as Commander-m-chief of the 
army. A notable instance of this was the withdrawal of 
the regular garrison from Mulbagal, with the result that 
that rock was lost to Mysore. Added to this source of 
annoyance, the want of carriage, the scarcity and dearness 
of provisions, and the inadequate supply of ammunition 
and military stores, all combined to retard the move- 
ments of Col. Smith’s army and impaired wholly its 
fighting power. The Madras Council, m a report to the 
Directors, written in March 1769, admitted as much when 
they attributed the failure of the campaign, principally 
to the want of hearty co-operation on the part of Nawab 
Muhammad Ah, to the lack of cavalry and to the deficiency 
of funds. The feeling of indignation raised by the 
mismanagement on the field proved so great that they 
found it necessary to appoint a Committee to go into the 
causes of the failure in respect of supplies, particularly of 
carriage and provisions. This Committee, which presented 
its report in November 1769, frankly admitted the utter 
impropriety of Members of Council becoming principals 
in the contract, though they ascribed the bad condition 
of the cattle generally to causes over which the contractors 
had no control, viz , rainy weather, bad roads, want of 
forage and the like, and they exonerated them from any 
default in the matter of providing for the Europeans. 
They found that the rice furnished to the Indian troops 
had been bad m quality and deficient m quantity, but 
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they held Nawab Muhammad Al! and his agents 
responsible for this, as this part of the supply had been 
left to them ! The Madras Council, though largely 
condemned by the Committee, defended themselves, 
both in regard to the contract and the general manage- 
ment of the war, in their despatch to the Court of 
Directors. But the Court, as might well be expected, 
refused to agree with them, stigmatising their conduct 
heavily in almost every particular. “ Upon the return 
of the Army from the Mysore Country into the 
Carnatic ”, they observed in their general letter, dated 
15th September, “ we find that the Field Deputies are 
come back to the Presidency of Madras. We cannot but 
disapprove of their original appointment which could have 
no other tendency but to impede the operations of the 
campaign, and give rise to very mischievous disputes 
between the Commander-m-Chief and the Deputies, by 
which we fear the public service has suffered essentially. 
. . . Our opinion is that when the Company has made 

choice of a proper person to be a Coinmander-in-Chief, 
all trust and confidence should be reposed in him to 
direct the plans and operations of the campaign.” The 
necessity for unity in strategy and supply and the means 
by which it ought to be secured during war could not 
have been stated in more pithy terms Col. Smith 
stands vindicated here in a manner at once ]ust and fair 
to him, both as a Commander and as a man Nor is 
this all. The Court of Directors, a little later — in 
March 1770 — reviewing the conduct of the campaign, 
remarked that they were satisfied that the army had not 
been properly supplied either with provisions, stores, or 
carriage , and in reply to the explanation given by the 
Madras Council in regard to the contrac;, they pointedly 
referred to the acceptance of Mr. Call’s i.'pder in 1767 
and the arrangement then made by the Members of the 
Council to take shares in the contract and strongly 
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criticised their acts. “ The advantages of the Council 
(you say) were small, therefore Mr. Call proposed ”, 
they said in this connection, “ that the members 
thereof should become jomt subscribers for carrying on 
the business of that contract, which it was their duty to 
put on the best and most beneficial footing for the Com- 
pany.” And what is more, the Directors keenly regretted 
the absence of all moral restraint in the Members of 
Council as a whole. ” We were ”, they add, “yet much 
more astonished and concerned to find that of all the 
Members of our Council, not one had honour or virtue 
enough to reject a proposal which was as wholly in- 
compatible with their duty, as it was unworthy of their 
character and station to accept.” They also expressed 
their further disapprobation that the Council had failed 
to call for public tenders, after making the arrangement. 
In regard to the manner in winch the contract had been 
carried out, they remarked that “ the contractors had an 
eye to the profits rather than any regard to promote the 
public interests.” They wound up by saying that the 
defence set up by the Council was contradictory, loose 
and unsatisfactory, while they stigmatised the omission 
to advertise for fresh tenders as “ highly criminal.” A 
more severe indictment of the arrangements of the 
Madras Council and a better vindication of Col. Smith 
cannot possibly be required. If only the Madras Council 
had shown greater integrity and discharged its duties 
with its superiors more dutifully, the war would have 
gone on different lines altogether. If only the Madras 
Council had appointed Col. Smith not only their Coiii- 
mander-in-chief in name but also in fact ; had vested 
him with all the powers of that office ; had given him 
unified control of strategy and supplies ; and had kept 
the other Members of Council to their proper sphere, 
the Council room; and had asked Muhammad Ali to 
hold over his adventures in the field ; and had agreed to 
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the policy of garrisoning places on the lines chalked out 
by Col. Smith and taken by stages the offensive, the 
result would have been entirely different. Col. Smith 
was not only a military commander, bat also a man 
of the world. He was eminently of a practical turn of 
mind and knew the distinction between possibilities and 
impossibilities. When the Council favoured a single 
concentrated effort for penetrating to Bangalore, and 
in the event of success, to Sermgapatam, he saw the 
impossibility of it, without the establishment of depots 
of provisions and stores at centres most convenient to the 
frontiers for supporting the eventual operations of the 
army When the eggregious Council would hurry their 
way to the siege of Bangalore, the cautious and wary 
Smith made it known to them that it was his considered 
opinion that at whatever period that siegemightbe attempt- 
ed, the forces ought to admit of being formed into two divi- 
sions, one for the operations of the siege, and the other to 
oppose the field army of Haidar, who would unquestionably 
make the greatest efforts for its preservation ; and he made 
it plain to them that he doubted whether the greatest force 
which could be collected would be sufficient for the 
accomplishment of this double purpose. When, again, he 
found that it was necessary to develop a cavalry force for 
the purpose of keeping open his communications, and for 
furnishing escorts and to enable him to follow any success 
he might obtain in the field, the Council, though con- 
vinced of the need for such a force, would not accept it for 
fear of wounding the feelings of Muhammad All, who 
thought it an encroachment on his own special preserve 
and requested him to place a small portion of his horse — 
2,000 of them — under their discipline and even these 
quitted the camps of Cols. Smith and Wood, early in 
1768, “ being in distress for want of pay. When he per- 
ceived what Haidar could do with his own army and 
equipment. Col. Smith did not draw back from calling a 
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Council of the Field Deputies and telling them some plain 
truths. On their pet scheme of a siege of Bangalore and 
the possibilities of bringing Haidar into action, he stated 
categorically thus: first, that with the relative force 
actually possessed by the contending armies, the siege of 
Bangalore could not be safely undertaken, unless Haidar 
should be previously beaten m a general action ; secondly, 
that it was impracticable, while moving in one body, to 
force him to a general action, contrary to his inclinations; 
and, thirdly, that the only hope of such an event rested 
on moving the two divisions, and seizing such accidental 
opportunities as had been marred at Mulbagal by the 
mistakes of Col. Wood. Nor did he fail to make it known 
to the Council at Madras, that though it would be 
good to persist in bringing Haidar to a general action, 
it would be even more advantageous if Muhammad 
Ali were nearer Madras for enabling them to reflect 
that he and the Field Deputies were not only the 
most ponderous of his encumbrances but also helped to 
withdraw from his disposable force a body for their pro- 
tection, little inferior in strength to one of his divisions ! 
This gentle but pointed protestation of the utter 
impracticality of their arrangements seemed to have 
impressed the Council but they used the opportunity thus 
afforded of reconsidering them for their own purposes. 
If they could not well avoid Col. Smith’s protestations 
formally submitted to them, they knew how to circum- 
vent him. In this they were the more emboldened to 
move, because the Field Deputies and Muhammad Ah 
had hinted to the Council that they would like to return, 
having found that following an army was not after all so 
pleasant an affair as they had imagined. The Council 
disposed of his representations by directing him to submit 
a plan for more successful operations, with the means 

169 See Wilks, o e , I. 639-640, citing Col. Smith's letters to Council, Fort 
St. George, 8, 9 and llita October 1768 
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then actaally at his disposal ; and in that case, he was to 
consider himself invested with the direction of affairs. If 
he could not suggest such a plan — a plan that could be 
carried into immediate effect — he was to repair to 
Madras for aiding the Council in its deliberations 
there. Col. Smith, though he had so far, in deference to 
higher authority, continued in nominal command, under 
the perpetual tutelage of the Field Deputies and 
M uhamma d All,^“ refused to take over the sole responsi- 
bility of operations which the mismanagement of others 
had brought to the verge of disaster. He distinctly saw 
before him the sources of counteraction which “ would 
convert into mere mockery the delusive professions of 
investing him with the direction of measures.” He 
accordingly accepted the alternative provided by the 
Council and proceeded to Madras, where, without any 
reference whatever to the past, he suggested how they 
were to act, if they were to succeed m the future. He 
said that with the aid of a detachment, to replace the 
losses of his own arms, he would bring the war to a 
successful issue by penetrating to Seringapatam through 
the Coimbatore country, and that, notwithstanding 
what had occurred, the lack of provisions could not 
stand in the way as it “ could be abundantly provided 
against.” The Council would not return an immediate 
reply. They had already made up their minds in a 
different manner. They had decided to entrust the 
command — so at least it was currently believed then — ^to 


160. Willu, in his rightoons mdignsUon, would seem to suggest that Col. 

Smith had gone too far in thus retaining "nominal command under 
the degrading tutelage ” as he oalla it, bis suggestion being that he 
would not have been wrong if he had taken a step further and placed 
his resignation in the hands of the Council. He remarks that his 
"degradation had gone so far that it cannot even now (i.e., at the time 
of hiB writing) be contemplated without sorrow and surprise ” (Wilks, 
o e., I 649) 

161. He asked, as already mentioned, for this purpose, the recall of Col. 

Peach’s detachment, then in the Horthem Clrcars, See ante p. S7-88. 
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Col. Wood, superseding m fact if not in words, Col. 
Smith. Col. Wood had, by his apparent successes in 
the southern campaign and his personal attention to 
the Field Deputies and to Nawab Muhammad AIT, 
established with them and the Madras Council the 
reputation of a great military genius.^®* Col. Wood was 
a relation of Lawrence Sulivan, then a Director of the 
E. I. Company and previously the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and the Madras Council evidently 
tried to keep to the right side of so powerful a personage, 
in view of eventualities.^®® 

Wood was, as we have seen, outmanouvred by Haidar. 
His reports were meagre and unsatisfactory, while he 
disgusted his colleagues so much that one of them, Major 
Fitzgerald, wrote to request that steps should be taken “for 
the recovery of our lost honour.” Haidar’s successes and 
rapid recovery of his possessions induced the Madras 


163 Wilka’ words are "the reputation of transcendent military talenti." 
Wilks writes at this point with the aid of personal information 
gathered by him So bitter is he in big commeutg upon Col Wood, 
the Field Deputies and Muhammad All, that he wants to frankly own, 
a little later, that lie writes with stnet regard to the facta as 
diBolosed by the records of the period. " In noticing the efieetb on 
the fortune of the war,” bo remarks, ” of the unhappy Commisaion 
(the Field Deputies) . I have endeavoured to restrain, as far as 
stubborn facta would admit, the mixed tone of ridicule and indig- 
nation, which their proceedings were calculated to provoke ; seeking 
the light of truth as my smgle guide, I have been jealous of the 
possible influence of professional prejudice, in opimnna whiob 1 have 
formed; and I seek security against that influence, in d^aoribing 
these effects, in the language of the authors of the measure ” 
(Wilks, o c , I. 613-li). Wilks may be readily acquitted of all 
personal prejudice m this connection. 

163 Warren Hastings, who become a Member of the Madras Council in 
September 1769, discloses the fact of this relationship between 
Laurence Sulivan and Col. Wood, in a letter to Robert Falk, dated 
January 29th, 1770 (see Seport on Polk Mis , 117-116) Laurence 
Sulivan became Chairman of the E I Co. in 1760. He was a 
Member of the Board of Directors from 176S to 1768 ; 1760 to 1764 ; 
1769 to 1772; 1778 to 1781; 1783 He was Chairman In 1760-1761 ; 
Deputy Chairman in 1763, 1772 and 1780. His Christian name should 
be spelt Latirence and not Lawrenei as is done in Sir Murray 
Hammick's Bditiou of Wilks' H%tlory st I. 668, f. n. 1, 
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Council not only to recall Wood and try him by Court- 
Martial but also directed Smith to resume command of 
the army in the held. He resumed command at Chet- 
put on 1st February 1769 and began to press Haidar bard. 
Haidar offered to come to terms, but Governor Bourchier 
vacillated. While affedting to treat, he directed Col. 
Smith to threaten Haidar. Haidar lured Smith to the 
southward at Cuddalore, and then, causing the bulk of 
his ow'n army to retire, himself with but 6,000 cavalry 
and 200 foot, made a forced march to St. Thomas' 
Mount, where he virtually dictated terms of peace. 
“ At the last march before the peace, ” the Madras 
Council wrote to the Directors, “ he (Haidar) gave our 
army the slip and arrived at the Mount about 48 hours 
before our army halted at Vandaloor, twelve miles short 
of the Mount.” That proved the determining factor. 

Except for the single misfortune of allowing himself 
to be thus lured by Haidar, Col. Smith acted with care 
throughout the campaign. Neither from the military 
point of view nor from the political, did he give 
cause for complaint. When we remeouber this, our 
astonishment is the greater when we read Wilks’ 
adverse criticism of a General for whom he throughout 
expresses the greatest admiration, especially for his 
leadership in the field. There is one other point to note. 
While Wilks writes as one who had gathered independent 
information of the period he was writing about, apart 
from what he learnt from a perusal of the records 
of the period, and from that point of view speaks highly 
of Col. Smith subject of course to the limitations we 
have referred to above, contemporary opinion of him 
seems to have been rather divided. Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, who bad served for a time in the 1st 
Dragoon Guards and had been on the recommendation 
of Col. Smith appointed to one of Nawab Mohammad 
All’s cavalry regiments, in 1774, spoke of him in praise- 
von. Ill K 
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worthy terms. On Smith’s retirement, Stanhope wrote 
home that “ the memory of General Smith will ever be 
revered in India while either heroic bravery m the field 
or the most unbounded generosity m private shall be 
deemed a virtue. This may be regarded the language 
of gratitude, though there is tlo need to doubt the 
sincerity of feeling underlying it. It is remarkable 
that Governor Du Pr 4 should have thought that he was 
deficient in the qualities of the head, though not of the 
heart. “ I am quite of your opinion,” he wrote to Orme, 
“in regard to General Joseph Smith. A man of a 
better heart I never knew, with a good deal of good 
sense ; but a little knowledge of mankind is sufficient to 
evince that those are not qualities fit to govern Yahoos. 

. . A man at the head of a military corps should have an 
active mind, and order, discipline and subordination 
should never be absent from it . an Ensign should know 
or be taught that he is not a Colonel ” If the Field 
Deputies or the Members of Bourchier’s Council at 
Madras were such rude and uncultivated characters as 
are represented to us, then, there can be no mistake in 
acknowleding that Col Smith was unequal to them. 
Though a son of Mars, Col. Smith impresses one who 
reads his despatches and reports that he had a cultivated 
mind and an urbanity of disposition that won for him 
later the goodwill of even such a man as Muhammad 
A1J.W6 The suggestion that Col. Smith had not “ an 


164. Love, Vestiges, III. 81, (luotiog Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus, 
published m 1781 

166. Orme Mss , Vol. XS.X, 10th Ju&e 1769. 

166. So good were his relstions with Kewih Mubammed All that be received 
from the latter, in 1775, the village of Vandalur as a shrBtnam (an 
aeaignmeiit of reveuue for a sacred or charitable purpose) at the annual 
rent of 60 pagodaa for the erection and support of a choultry for 
travellers at that place. The grant wai renewed in 1785 (see Love, 
o e , III. 298'294) When Col Stringer Lawrence died m 1776, the 
Bawab transferred a pension of pagodas 8750peT annum, he had settled 
on him, to Col. Smith. This was confirmed by the Court of Direetors 
{Ibtd, ^ ; also Wilson, o. c., 1. 806). 
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active mind ” or Tacked a sense of “ order, discipline and 
subordination ” is not borne out by facts. The further 
remark that “ an Ensign should know or be taught 
that he is not a Colonel ” may be a piquant reference 
to Col. Smith’s start in life and his position in the army, 
one of subordination to the Governor, then t'tular 
Commander-m-chief, but was unworthy of Du Prd, 
because of the really honorable part he played, both in 
the field and in the counsels of the Government. Indeed, 
from a fuller reading of the records, to which Wilks 
refers, especially their later portions, it is seen that Col. 
Joseph Smith was throughout in the right and the 
Madras Council almost throughout in the wrong. It is 
not claimed that Smith was a heaven-born general or a 
military genius , or that he was one who could impress 
his personality on others, especially those placed m 
authority above him. But that he was an able general 
who knew his work ; who was honest in his endeavours, 
who took his colleagues into bis confidence ; and a person 
who realised the limits up to which he could go, there 
can be no doubt. If such a man had been duly supported 
at the Council tabje and out of it on the field ; if Muha- 
mmad All’s unrealizable ambitions bad been kept properly 
under check ; and if the Madras Council had placed the 
Company's interests before their own individual gains, 
there is no doubt that the fortunes of war would have 
been different even if these did not end m favour of the 
English. 

We have made an exception, however, against Col. 
Smith. That seems to require a few words. Col. 
Smith was an eminent Commander and knew not only 
ever)dihing about warfare but also everything of the 
particular variety of it peculiar to Haidar. Yet he 
allowed himself to be lured by Haidar and lost the 
chance of cutting him off at a critical moment. In 
the words of Bourchier, Haidar, “after having led 
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Col. Smith a dance of near a month, had' the address, after 
drawing him as far as Vilaporam (Yillapuram), to slip 
by him, and making a march of no less than 45 miles 
the first day, got so much ahead of our army that he 
reached the Mount three days before they got the length 
of Vendaloor (Vandalur) The Madras Council 

used nearly the same language when they addressed 
the Court of Directors in defence of themselves,^® 
“ At the last march before the peace, he (Haidar) gave 
our army the slip, and arrived at the Motint 48 hours 
before our army halted at Vandaloor, twelve miles short 
of the Mount.” Col. Smith, in his narrative of the war, 
tries to meet the argument that this “ slipping by him ” 
led to the forcing of the peace on the Madras Council. 
In doing so, he but unwittingly spoils his own case, by 
suggesting that Col. Lang did not do his part of the duty 
cast on him as required of him. While Col. Smith by 
his movements did all he could to prevent the passage of 
Haidar's mam army and to keep close to him at every 
stage in his northward march towards Madras, there can 
be no gainsaying the fact that Col. Lang collaborated 
with him to the best possible extent, ^ven Wilks, who 
is anxious to defend Smith to the utmost extent, finds 
it difficult to blame Lang. “ Two days before the 
separation of Hyder,” Wilks writes, “ from his army. Col. 
Smith had reinforced the division of Col. Lang, and sent 
him in the direction of Tiagar and Trinomalee, with 
orders to take post at either, if a greatly superior force 
should appear, and to act on the communications of the 
enemy, with the passes of Ahtror (Attur, 30 miles east 
of Salem on the road to Tiagar, 40 miles east of Attur) 
and Changama. When appnsed of the decision of 
Hyder, which was correctly reported to him the very 
day of its execution, he sent orders to Col. Lang to risk 

187. Bonrobier^g letter to FalA dated 29tli June 1769. See /. » 186 below. 
168. See /. n. 184 below. 
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an attack on these unwieldy bodies while entangled in 
the passes ; in his narrative he complains that Lang 
made no attempt to annoy them ; but in justice to that 
officer, we must recollect the fearful insufficiency of his 
force, for a contest with the mam body of Haidar’s army, 
which he must necessarily have risked, by moving under 
these circumstances to a distance from Tiagar. This is 
no mere exculpation of Col. Lang’s conduct , it is bare 
justice to him. The fact is that Col. Smith, though he 
kept close to Haidar and adopted tactics suitable to the 
occasion and made himself almost ubiquitous by adopting 
the roads on which he was the least looked for, found it 
impossible to keep pace with the rapidity of his 
opponent’s movements It was one of those movements 
of Haidar which were peculiar to him and with which the 
most active and diligent of opposing commanders cannot 
easily cope with. Wilks, howevet, is less happy when 
he suggests that the Madras Council made much of the 
safety of the “Black Town’’ of Madras and guided 
the movements of Col. Smith to suit their own 
requirements. He is, m doing this, less generous 
to the Council than he might well have been. As a 
matter of fact, they could not well avoid the directions 
they gave from time to time, if they were to 
conclude the Treaty they were bent upon. They 
could not have both asked for peace and determined 
upon preventing it, by not taking the steps necessary for 
it And among these steps, the first one was to please 
Haidar by agreeing to his solicitations that Col Smith 
should halt wherever their letter should reach him. 
There can be no question that Haidar desired to avoid 
close contact with Smith and he prescribed a minimum 
of 25 miles’ distance between his own and Col. Smith’s 
forces, even while negotiating. Wilks suggests, evidently 
on the basis of Smith’s own narrative, that while he 
had uniformly recommended peace, he “ had never 
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suppressed his indignation at the circumstances of 
unnecessary and insulting degradation under which his 
government were now treating ” It is difficult to see 
the actual basis for this “ indignation ’’ on Smith’s part. 
The Government, for their own reasons, desired to treat 
and they had to create the atmosphere necessary for it. 
They found they had to agree to the request of Haidar, 
whose son had actually overrun Madras City not long 
ago and the Governor and others had ]ust escaped from 
being taken prisoners of war While Smith may have 
been right in his military appreciation of the position, 
there was hardly any ground for him to complain of the 
act of the Council who were anxious for a speedy resolu- 
tion of the difficult position they were in The fact 
remains that Smith never disputed the competency of 
the Council to issue the orders they did and he even 
obeyed them with alacrity sometimes But he seems to 
have felt that, despite the f.ict he had been lured by 
Haidar, he was quite equal to attacking him and even 
routing his forces Kobson, who was serving under 
Smith as a (!aptam and whose account of this war is the 
earliest one in date and the mam authoiity for Wilks, 
quite apart from what he gathered fioru others personally 
from the English and Mysore sides and the narrative of 
Smith himself, suggests that if only the Madras Council 
had “ abided by the opinion of General Smith, who was 
for carrying on the war a little longer, as he well knew, 
by experience, and the knowledge he possessed of Hydei’s 
affairs, which were then in a desperate situation, so that 
he could not possibly have remained any time in the 
Carnatic, and, of course, would have been glad to have 
accepted of any terms, they might have made a more 
honourable peace.” This seems a soldier’s estimate 

169. See Love, o.c , II 606-607 . also ant€', p lOd. Governor Bourohier and 
NawSb Muhammad All and his son escaped from the Company’s 
country honso in a small vessel that by accident was opposite to it. 
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of the position. It overlooks the fact that the lack of 
cavalry on Smith’s pact made it always easy for Haidar 
to evade capture at Smith’s hands. Actually at the time, 
Smith had only 68 men as his effective force of cavalry ! 
Haidar knew this and that is the reason why he boldly 
ventured on a dashing ride to the walls of Madras, there 
to conclude peace personally, avoiding all envoys who 
could not sign a treaty but only act as agents without 
the power to do the requisite thing. Eobson forgot that 
Haidar had regained in six weeks what he had lost 
during the whole course of two campaigns ' 

This is not to say that Col Smit’> did not inspire 
fear in Haidar. It might be said with justice that he 
even inspired in him respect for his personal charm and 
talents as a military commander. So far, indeed, did 
he fear Col Smith that he was wont to declare that he 
desired no contact with the divisions commanded by 
Col. Smith, while, he added, he would not fail to attack 
C'ul. Wood W'herevcr he could find him He always 
kept to a respectful distance of Col. Smith’s forces In 
the course of conversation with Captain Brooke, who 
saw him as the representative of the Madras Council, 
he said he would be glad if they could send Col. Smith 
with full powers to treat. Wilks notes the fact that at 
the conclusion of the peace, Haidar expressed an anxious 
desire tor an mteiwiew with the Colonel, whom he refeired 
to as his “preceptor” in the science of war, and whom 
he desired to make his “ friend As circumstances did 
not permit this, Haidar loquested that he might be 
favored with his portrait, which later was sent to him.^™ 

170 A common saying of Haidar recotdod by Wilks as having been the 
uniform statement made by all his principal officers. 

171. See ante, P. 99 

172 This portrait was later deposited by Tipfi autnug other lumber in 
Seriugapatam On the captuie of this plac‘ in 1799, it was sold by 
auction with other prize property and later ca, nto the possession 
of General David Smith, of Cometrow, in Somers ‘shire, a friend of 
Col. Wilks See Wilks, o c , I, 609, f.n. Oeueral David Smith had, 
m 1800, commanded at St. Ibomas’ Mount (Love, o c , III. 491). 
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Whatever the shortcomings of Muhammad All’s allies, 
and whether the English at Madras 
Pei^ honourable justified or not in making terms 

with Haidar behind the walls of 
Madras, the actual conditions of the two treaties which 
terminated the war, while difficult of execution, must be 


held to be perfectly reasonable, and in no way dishonour- 
able to either party Indeed, Robson, among contempo- 


rary authorities, speaks of the Peace of 1769 as having 
“ redounded to Hyder’s honour while De La Tour 
observes that^” “ by this Peace, Ayder Ah Khan 
gloriously finished a war, which all India supposed 
would terminate in his ruin.” Referring to the two 
treaties, De La Tour adds,^^® “ the two treaties were made 


to save the honour of the King and the English nation , 
and consequently the first treaty only was made public 
by authority. But as there is always an opposition 
wherever there is an English government, the second 
treaty was soon made public in England and elsewhere, 
with such annotations as the interests or opinions of 
individuals might lead them to make ” De La Tour 
gives also an interesting description of a contemporary 
print depicting “ the different sentiments of those who 
were then at the head of the Madras Government ” 
regarding their treaty with Haidar.”® The English 


178. Syder Ally, o c , 96 
174 Ayder Alt, o c ,U 174 
176. Ibtd 


176 De La Tonr wntes There w.b hxed to the gate of Port St George 
called the Royal Gate, a design, in which was seen Ayder Ali Khan 
seated under a canopy, upon a pile of cannon, Mr Du Pri and the 
other ambassador being on their knees before him Ayder held in 
his right hand the nose of Mr Du Pre, drawn in the form of an 
elephant's trunk, which he shook for the purpose of making him vomit 
guineas and pagodas, that were seen issuing from the mouth of this 
plempotentiary In the background appeared Port St. George and 
on one of ‘he bastions, the Governor and Council were drawn on their 
knees, holding out their hands to the Nabob. On one side of the 
Council, was a large mastiff growling at Ayder, the letters J C (for 
John CaU) being marked on his collar , and behind th^asiff .tS 
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view may be said to be represented by "Wilks. He holds 
that'*^ though there is “genuine moderation observable 
m this treaty,” nothing could relieve it from the character 
of “perfect dictation” on Haidar’s part under the walls 
of Madras, and nothing could take away from it “ the 
unnecessary and insulting degradation ” under which 
it was concluded by the authorities at Fort St. George. 
Equally significant is the opinion of Edward Thornton, 
who, closely following Wilks, and writing from the point 
of view of Muhammad Alt’s allies, declares that the war 
with Haidar Alt was one “needlessly and improvidently 
commenced, and conducted on the part of the Madras 
Government, with singular weakness and unskilfulness,” 
and adds the remark that “its conclusion was far more 
happy than that Government had any right to expect 
either from their own measures, or from the character 
of their enemy,””® thereby suggesting that the Peace 
of 17(59 was advantageous to the English. The English 
prefeired concessions to capitulation. They did not, 
however, ask themselves what margin separated 
concessions from capitulation. They did not realize 
they had capitulated and let themselves down Ihcy 
wanted time for defending the status quo There was 
no question, so far as they were concerned, of their 
giving away an} thing for the present, much less every- 
thing that Haidar prized Haidar found later he had 
been deceived. After this breach w'lth the English, 


a little Preuch dog, bueily employed to lickiug hie posteriors. Ihii 
last animal was adorned with a star, such as the Chevalier de Christ, 
Colonel Call's confidant, wore At a distance were aeen the Engbsh 
camp, and General Smith holding the treat} of peace lu his band, 
and breaking his sword ” (De La Tour, o c , 11 176-I77). This is the 
"French w riter " referred to by Mr Lewiu B nniviiugin hisSatdar 
Ahand I'pjiu Sultan (llulers of India beries), ai '•age IS, f n 1, where 
this oancatare is briefly adverted to 

177. ilytoor, e.e., 1. 67B-6TI. 

178 Edward Thornton, History of the Briiith Empire in India (1841), 
I 673-574. 
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Haidar’s need was to achieve a united Mysore-Mahratta- 
Nizam policy. After fifteen years, it should have been 
impossible for him to contemplate the tearing off of the 
English from Muhammad All. He should have made 
the Nizam to admit the change coming over the scene. 
He should have convinced himself of the change. The 
task was not an easy one or even a pleasant one. He 
should not have prejudged the position. He should have 
decided on a course free from trouble, a course which 
others would not have objected to or be ashamed of. 

Another feature of the treaty with the English which 
demands notice is the second article 
1 w^***°® which stipulated that “m case either 

of the contracting parties shall be 
attacked, they shall, from their respective countiics. 
mutually assist each other, to drive the enemy out,” 
the pay of the auxihaiics being defrayed at fixed 
rates by the party demanding assistance By this aiticlc, 
the contracting parties agreed on the following points 
(1) the two mutually promised military co-operation for 
the joint defence of their countries, i e , it one ol tlieui 
was attacked, the other was to assist in repelling the 
attack; (2) the joint deft-nce was to be offcied from 
their respective countries ; and (3) the objective to bo 
aimed at was the driving oat of the enemy from the invad- 
ed country. While the two latter conditions limited to 
some extent what was required under the first, there can 
be no question that Mr Du Pre had agreed to an o^ensicc 
alliance against a third party This clause, as was 
openly avowed by Haidar himself, was intended by him 
to be operative against the Mahrattas, whom he consi- 
dered at the time his greatest foes m tlie way of the 
expansionist policy he wanted to follow m the north of 
Mysore. As we have shown in the foregoing pages, 
Haidar was already tired of war with his old opponent 
Nawab Muhammad All, which had entangled him m a 
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strenuous fight with the Nawab’s allies, the English, 
at a time when the Mahrattas were about to renew their 
incursions in Mysore. The defection of his own ally 
Nizam All in the earlier stages of the war had been a 
deep blow to him. There was every reason to fear 
that the attitude of the English, who were fighting as 
much in the interests of Nawab Muhammad AIT as in 
their own, and who had all along sustained heavy losses 
as the result of the defective policy they had so far 
pursued, might also change for the better. The idle 
vanity, thirst for power and jealousy of control on the 
pait of Muhammad All had rendered all dependence on 
him precarious, fully justifying the subsequent remark 
of the Madras Government that “ in the late war, they 
^^el•e, step bv step, and by remote causes, drawn into 
measures by far loo c.Ktensivc for their means, depending 
on the support of an ally who ought nevci to be depended 
upon.”'™ Indeed, as Wilks observes,'® “the liberal assis- 
tance derived fioin Bengal, alone enabled the Company 
to continue this ill-fated war’ Mahommed AIT, as the 
general letters record, w’lshcd them to carry it on with 
their own lesources, and they, on the other hand, 
deemed it ‘ unreasonable to exhaust their treasures for 
the support of countries, and the acquisition of others 
from whence they wei e to derive no advantage.’ But 
it IS the most remarkable feature in the conduct of this 
remarkable all}, that although during the war he could 
furnish neither pecuniary resources nor military supplies, 
yet on the point of concluding it, when Hyder steadily 
rejected his participation, he then pledged himself to 
furnish all the expenses of the war, and to subsidize the 
Mahratta army , provided the Government would consent 
to break with Hyder ; fortunately for the public, Mr. Du 
Pre had, at this time, an ascendency in bL Councils of 

179 Wilko, o c , 1. 679-6S0. 

180 . 16 x 2 , 680 . 
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Madras, and on a subsequent occasion found it necessary 
to remark, that when Mahommed All’s acknowledged 
debt to the Company came to be discussed, he had again 
no money.” In these circumstances, and “desperate” 
as might have been the situation of Haidar’s affairs, as 
another writer suggests,^® Haidar, with some justice, 
thought that by a timely peace with the English, he 
could not only have them on his side but also compose 
his differences with, and keep off for the time being, 
their protege Nawab Muhammad All, and be enabled 
successfully to overcome the Mahrattas, and extend the 
territorial limits of Mysore from the Tungabhadra to the 
Krishna in the north In this he was grievously mis- 
taken. Though his efforts in this direction appeared 
successful at first, he was destined to fail ultimately in 
achieving his objective 

Haidar, we should add, had his own limitations. 
„ , , , . , When he emerged victorious in 1709 

Haidar’s limitations ^ 

and agreed to the English appeal for a 
treaty of peace, he entered the dangerous field of nego- 
tiation and diplomacy, in which he was no master 
Though he evinced high qualities as a tactician, he had 
not the sagacity of a born diplomatist, as has been 
suggested by a modern writer.*® W^hat he won in the 
field, ho lost in the conference Diplomacy by agitation 
should not have taken the place of diplomacy by contem- 
plation. The art of negotiation and opportunism go ill 
together. Haidar won the war, in a word, but lost the 
peace. He did not possess the skill to secure advantages, 
which IB the essence of all diplomacy Haidar should have 
tried to avoid a further political conflict with the Engl isli, 
by proposing terms to secure immediate fair treatment 
In the alternative, he should have stipulated for a peace 
which possessed the possibilities of its being kept up by the 


181. Bobuin, 1 c 

182. See Bowring, 1. c 
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English, so that he might secure later what he aimed at. 
The Treaty he actually got was one which did not secure 
immediately his aims nor did it help to secure them 
later ; nor even did it help him to compel the English to 
keep to the terms they had agreed to. He failed to see 
what he was agreeing to. He was blinded by success 
and there was no go for it but to lose what all he 
aimed at. He could organise for war but could 
not organise equally well for peace He lacked skill 
in true diplomacy. The Treaty he entered into 
was practically one that could not bf* carried out by 
the Plnglish, committed as they were to Muhammad All. 
It would have meant their own and Muhammad All’s 
annihilation Haidar did not realize this. Various 
suggestions have been made to explain this mistake of 
Haidar One such is that he tried to secure the recog- 
nition of the English at Madras for his son’s succession 
after himself.^® There is no evidence for this suggestion, 

18S SeeLt Col L H T\iOTiAoa,Ij%ght and Shadt tn Bygone Indw 

P d9, where the tuthor, ruling the qneition wh) Hudir, " who 
ocruimdk 0 8trong>positioii,eune to agree to terms «o favourable to hii 
opponents,” observes "The reason was to be found in Uyder's 
anxiety to establish his dynasty and to hand on bis possessions to his 
son To be in a position to do this, it was necessary that he should 
have a powerful ally to assist him in repeUing the inroads of bis 
restless neighbours, the Mahrattas ” There is, as indicated above, 
absoluti ly no evidence in support of this position All that the avail- 
able literature on the subject points to is that Haidar, as the 
Sarvddhihan of Mysore, was more anxious to preserve the territorial 
integrity of the singdom than either to "estsbhsh his dynasty” or 
“ hand on his possessions to his son ” (See Ibtd, p 44) He bad neither 
time nor leisure for the latter objective Having himself fought bis 
way to supreme poieer in the State in the wake of his predecessors and 
Tiiastera the Dalavaii, it seems to have been uppermost in hii mind to 
eatabluh hvmtelf in if and perhap* perpetuate that pontvin and that 
only for h%t ton, Ttpu, unthout erther atmtng at ” Royalty " or ereof- 
tnq a kingdom for hvntelf and hu tueeetior If this fundamental 
position IS rightly understood, then we can easily appreciate his public 
relationship with the kingdom of Mysore on the point at issne. 
Regarded from this broad standpoint, Ihonton s 'ttempt to view 
Haidar’s political activities as being governed by mere dynastic 
oonsiderations cn fais part has to be dismissed as thoroughly lacking in 
foundation and at variance with the mam trend of bis activities 
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nor is it in keeping with Haidar’s theoretical position as 
the Regent or Sarvddhikdri of the kingdom of Mysore, 
to which he always stuck. The Treaty of Madras was 
not really an attempt to carry out by discussion an agreed 
solution. It gave away more than what it secured for 
Mysore. Haidar did not realize that many things would 
follow from it, which he would not — and could not — 
approve of, and which he would later wish he had done 
differently. He should have asked himself, where was the 
need for such a Treaty with a fallen foe He forgot that 
five years before, Muhammad Yusuf had been subdued and 
the English were extending their influence both in the 
south and in the Bengal and Bombay areas. He showed 
no sign in executing the Treaty that he desired to block 
the English in the south — from the practical possession of 
the rich countries of Trichmopoly, Tanjore, Madura and 
Tinnevelly. He gave up his idea of encircling them either 
in the military or the economic sense. He deceived him- 
self into laying down his aggressive policy against the 
English forthe moment wholly and fully without adequate 
guarantees as to the cession of the territories in and 
about Trichmopoly. He should have seen to it that he 
did not render himself so weak relatively to the English 
and his two other ambitious neighbours— the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam — that his diplomacy could not, later, 
enter on discussions on a footing of equality. If the 
Treaty of Madras had been properly made and suitably 
followed up, that would have ended Muhammad All and 
there would have been the possibility of a new era for 
Mysore and the South. Haidar made the mistake of 
thinking he had won his initial aims, whereas he had 
failed in attaining them and had indeed been taken in. He 
thought the signing of the Treaty meant that there was 
no need but to sit and wait for the nei^t step. The 
crisis came and he called on the English, and they 
failed him. He realized too late what the Treaty meant 
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He should have exploited the position there and then, 
when the English were eager to conciliate and to yield. 
The Treaty of Peace was really an unilateral affair. 
Such a treaty could not but fail him. He should have 
asked for and obtained the appeasement he aimed at. 
He failed to do so, and he lost for ever the chance to do 
so. His policy was good but the results of his policy he 
failed to reap for all time. He handed over by the Treaty 
the keys of Southern India finally to the English merchants 
at Madras and with it of all India. Madras helped to win 
India for the British Haidar must hive asked for a 
radical revision of the settlement of that vexata qumstio, 
the cession of Trichinopoly. The war he had waged had 
for ever destroyed the settlement under which Mysore 
had lost that much coveted fortress. He should have 
made it clear that the English at Madras should have 
had no illusion about the perpetuation of the status quo 
m absolute contrast to the needs of life and history. 

By not doing the right thing at the right moment, 
Haidar put himself in the wrong. To have deferred 
action in regard to Trichinopoly, was to commit a 
serious mistake. He should have remembered that 
emphasis would sharply shift from place to place in 
politics and warfare. His failure to act at the moment 
when he could have done so most easily was only inviting 
trouble in the not distant future both on himself and on 
the country for whose welfare he was responsible- 
By his shortsightedness, he allowed the situation to 
deteriorate much to his own disadvantage. It was, in a 
word, a war of lost chances to Haidar. The monotonous 
series of reverses sustained by the English until they 
recalled Wood and appointed Col. Joseph Smith to take 
the field once again had really unnerved ♦^^hem and they 
were ready for a settlement that would have meant real 
peace to them. Haidar’s original object was to aim the 
most powerful blow he was capable of delivering against 
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the English at Madras. He prepared himself for it and 
he launched a vast offensive against them. It led to 
months of bitter fighting. It ended, however, in a 
series of tactical successes, which brought no decision 
and not even an outstanding strategic advantage. The 
outlook for Mysore at the end of the war was black. 
Haidar put m everything without regarding cost and on 
the success or failure of the enterprize one would have 
thought depended largely the issue of his continuance 
even at the head of the realm in Mysore. To say of 
such a man that he was thinking of establishing a line 
of succession for himself is to say something wholly 
incredible, if not entirely fantastic. 

As to the true significance of the Treaty, it must be 


Trae aignificance of 
the Treaty. 


remarked that it was literally a null* 
tary union. It was, so far as Haidar 
was concerned, meant to be the 


beginning of a relationship between the two, based on 


the power possessed by each. Haidar desired to make 


known by it that his leadership in the South was now 


unquestioned ; that his resources were great, if not 
tremendous; and that the English could not escape his 
attention, if they deserted him. While the English 
could not act against him. Haidar’s capacity for mis* 
chief, from the English point of view, was curbed for 


the moment This militaiy accord brought the English 
and Haidar closer together than ever before Their 
meeting together revealed to themselves — at least for 
the moment— and the world the community of interests 
and outlook uniting the great southern powers, anH 
indicates their readiness to help forward a resettlement 
of the South. It invited others who aimed at power in 
the South to make their contribution to the same end. 
If the English and Haidar could collaborate from the 
military point of view, why could not the South be 
settled on a basis agreeable to all? 
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It must, however, be conceded that neither Mr. 

Bourchier nor the Madras Council of 
In defence of the time nor Mr. Du Pre who actually 
negotiated the Treaty in person had any 
option m the matter. They found peace “necessary” to 
them at the time ; they had “ to save as much of the 
3 aghir as possible from plunder,” and as they explained 
in their Consultation of the 10th April 1769, they had 
to carry out the positive orders of the (’ourt of Directors 
themselves in the matter of effecting a peace conveyed 
in their letter dated 13th May 1768 They thus 
defended themselves to the Court of Directors regarding 
the Peace — 

" Mucli invective hath been circulated in this colony, 
and nearly in the terms in which you exiiress your sentiments 
of the peace ‘ dictated at the gates of Madras', and we find it 
hath hoen used as industriously at home to establish the same 
ideas. If an indifferent person were to read of an enemy 
dictating peace at tlie gates of a fortified town, the idea that 
would immodiateU occur would he that the enemy came with 
a superior force, that the ganison, seeing no hope of dislodg* 
mg the enemy, and fearing for their town, their lives and 
property, accepted the teims prescribed. Tins is the idea 
that men have endeavouied at home and abroad to propagate , 
how justly will appear. Our army had been in pursuit of the 
enomv in the southern part of the Carnatic for nearly four 
months without being once able to come up with him , at 
the last march before the peace he gave our army the slip, 
and arrived at the Mount about 48 hours before our army 
halted at Vandaloor twelve miles short of the Mount One 
of the first points he insisted on was, th.it an order should be 
sent to Colonel Smith to halt at 10 coss (about 25 to 30 
miles) from him, and declared that although he came to 
negotiate a peace, lie W'ould not remain there, unless an order 
was sent, but would march immediately to the ’'^rthward of 
Madras, or Tnpasoor, where ho oould be more oo.iveuieDtly 
supplied with provisions and provender. As a peace was 
necessary to us, and every day increased our distress, it 
VOI,. HI L 
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appeared better to us to negotiate with him near at hand 
than at a distance, and it was very material to save as much 
ol the Jaghir (modern Chingleput district) as possible from 
plunder. It missed Colonel Smith, but the messenger 
returning overtook him at Vandaloor, twelve miles from the 
Mount. What then, it might be asked, could induce us to 
make the peace, if the enemy was so much afraid of our 
army. The motives are clearly and fully assigned in our 
reasons entered in Consultation on the 10 April 1769. This 
being the case, wo cannot seo why it was more disgraceful to 
negotiate at the Mount than at 100 miles distant.” 

Du Pre’s own personal views did not differ much from 
what has been set down above. In a piivatc letter to 
Orme,^® he wrote thus : — 

“ We have at length concluded a peace with Hyder 
such as will do us no honor , yet it was necessary, and 
there was no alternative but that or worse. The i-eason 
it seems so disgraceful is that it [the war] was begun 
with ideas ot conquest on oui part, and it is said this is 
the first time a country enemy has gamed an advantage 
over us The latter part of thi-j war, which probably 
will be thought the most disgraceful, is in lealitj nothing 
more than wo have always thought the country liable 
to. An army of Moratt.i horse we always dreade<l, 
because we always knew that it was not their business 
to fight, but to plunder burn and destroy The diffe- 
rence has only been in a name . it was Hydor instead of 
Moratta, and 1 think there can be no doubt but that, 
whilst our force consists ot infantry only, any power 
with a large body of horse may plunder and rum the 
country , and if we have nothing to support oui armies 
in the field or in garrison but the current revenues of the 
country, the failure of these must bring ruin on us 
What then must have been our condition had the war 
continued ! We had but provision for 15 days in the 


184. See Mya. Gaz , II. iv 8301-2603, quoting from Fort Ht, UeuroF Itrrorda 
186 Orme Mas , vol. XXX, 10th June 1768 ’ ‘feroraa. 
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Black Town when the peace was concluded. Nothing 
could have prevented him in this part more than m the 
south from burning and destroying all the gram in stock 
in the villages, and on the ground. A famine would 
have ensued; and as it is, grain is scarce, and there 
certainly will be great distress before the next crop. 

“ Although it was clear that the peace, such as it is, 
was better for the Company than the continuance of the 
War, yet my mortifications are not small, and I cannot 
avoid thinking myself unforunate in coming to India 
]ust in time to share disgrace, and to have, from hence- 
forth, affairs to manage which are so encumbered and 
entangled that I can see no course we can take without 
being exposed to new einbarasments...” 

What Charles Bourchier, the Governor, who made 
the treaty, thought of it, is fortunately available to us 
in a private letter he wrote to Palk dated the 29th June 
1769.^®® “We have at length ”, he wrote outlining 
his reasons for it, “ happily put an end to the enormous 
expenses occasioned by the war by concluding a peace 
with Hyder, who, having led Colonel Smith a dance of 
near a month, had the address, after drawing him as far 
as Yillaporam (Yillupuram), to slip by him, and making 
a march of no less than 45 miles the first day, got so 
much ahead of our army that he reached the Mount 
three days before they got the length of Yendaloor (Yanda- 
lur). On his arrival there, he wrote to me that he was 
come, so near to make peace with us himself. In the 
extremities we were reduced to we gladly embraced the 
opportunity of opening the Conference again; for the 
country being entirely at bis mercy, our army being 
incapable of protecting it or bringing him to a decisive 
action, and daily diminishing by oicknesr and fatigue ; 
the promised succors of horse by the Nabob ^Muhammad 
All) and Mora Bow (Murari Bao) not arrived nor Ikely 

186. liove, Beport on the Palk Mu., 106'106. 
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to be for some months, and our distress for money great; 
our whole dependence being on the Nabob, who, though 
he promised largely, we had doubts of his performing ; 
and it being also the Company’s positive orders to make 
peace, we were under the necessity of doing it almost 
at all events." In the same letter, Bourchier stated 
that Muhammad All owed the Company at this time 
12| lakhs of pagodas, besides another 14^ lakhs of 
pagodas, being the expenses of the war. It would seem 
that the concluding of a treaty was the most expedient 
thing to do at the time for the Madras Council, though 
they could have done it earlier, and saved themselves 
the Ignominy of being dictated to, as suggested by Wilks, 
under their very walls. That was what made the 
difference between a peace earlier and a peace at the 
time it was actually concluded ; between a peace at the 
Mount and a peace 100 miles off Madras to the South- 
ward. Both Bourchier and Du Pife in urging that there 
was no difference between these two different positions 
forgot for the moment that they were defending the inde- 
fensible when they said that the making of a treaty was 
more important at the moment than the circumstances in 
which it was made. There is no doubt, however, that 
while the Court of Directors were right in condemning 
the manner in which the war against Mysore had been 
conducted by the Madras Council and had justly found 
fault with them for their constant interference with the 
Commander-in-Chief in the field and for mismanagement 
in the matter of the provision of the requisite cavalry, 
carriage, ammunition and military stores generally, it is 
remarkable that they did not specifically point to any 
of the conditions of the treaty as either unreasonable or 
dishonourable to the Company or to those who 
concluded it. Nor did they even distantly hint also 
what were those conditions which they thought were 
calculated to produce greater evils than would have 
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resulted from a continuation of the war, which, the 
Madras Council frankly avowed, had been undertaken 
on the basis of Muhammad All providing the funds for 
it, which at no time was actually forthcoming. The fact 
seems to be that they agreed to the Treaty while they 
were loth to admit that their agents had acted honor- 
ably m the actual conduct of the war. The idea — left 
unexpiessed— underlying their mind was that if the war 
had been properly conducted there would have been 
really no need for any Treaty at all with Haidar. That 
IS a proposition that is hard to agree to in the light of the 
actual facts governing the position of the Company as 
it found itself in 1768-1769. 

The following is an abstract of these reasons which 
are set forth at considerable length m the Proceedings of 
the Madras Government quoted above • — 

(1) The repeated anxiety for peace which had been 
expressed in several letters from the Court of Directors, and 
their positive orders on the subject, dated 13th May 1768. 

(2) The msufhcicncy of the means of maintaining a 
body of cavalry, the want of which arinv enabled the onomy 
to protract the war, and to deprive the Clovornment of their 
ordinal y sources of revenue by laying waste theKarnatio, 
Haidai being alile to detach a large body of horse to cut off 
communications, and to prevent Colonel Smith from obtaining 
any intolligenco regarding his movements, while he on the 
other hand was kept fully informed as to those of the Colonel. 

(3) The losses sustained by the army from death, sick- 
ness and desertion, as ovincod by the state of Colonel Smith’s 
force at tlio Mount on the 4th .\pril 1769, at which time 
the effective Cavalry, European and Indian, had been 
reduced to 68 men, the two regiments of European Infantry 
to 379 of all ranks, and the battalions of sepoys to less than 
half of their established strength of 1,000 me. 

(4) The state of the Kamatic, which iiad b ''n reduced 
to a desert by Haidar’s policy of avoiding an engagement, and 
ravaging tho country. 
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(6) The safety of the districts of Madura and Tinne- 
velly, 'which had been entered by detachments of the enemy. 

A close examination of these reasons shows that the 
English at Madras were willing to make the best of the 
bad situation they were m. They accordingly were led 
into the 'very thing they desired to avoid and agreed to 
a treaty of peace that they could not, when the time 
came for it, fulfil. Haidar’s first demand was for an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, which, after much dis- 
cussion, Mr. Du Pre, as the English envoy, had peremp- 
torily refused But it will be evident from the sequel 
that by the article (the second article) ultimately agreed 
to, he and his confreres subjected themselves to all the 
embarassments of an offensive alliance without any 
of its advantages ; and that Mr. Du Pre had acquiesced 
in the spirit of an article, to the letter of which he had 
objected as fundamentally inadmissible Historical 
justice demands, as even Wilks freely admits it, this 
reluctant notice of an error committed by Mr Du Prd, 
whose political wisdom and distinguished talents were 
undoubtedly great He and liis friends had agreed to 
more than they could fulfil , to meet immediate needs, 
they had mortgaged a great deal of the uncertain future 
In the result, they earned the undying ill-will of 
Haidar.^®^ 

It might be suggested that Haidar left the territorial 
question — the cession of Trichmo- 
reiTgated the TriX° poly— purposely Unsettled for the mo- 
nopoly issue to the ment. He could easily have taken it, as 

SKpUnataon^™' ^®ve seen, if he had been bent on 
taking it in the course of this cam- 
paign and asked for its confirmation at the end of the 
war. But he studiously avoided doing so, as it were, 
by design ; and he did not make it a bone of contention 
at the moment the terms and conditions of the Treaty 

187. Mf/» &ae., 1. c. 
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of Peace were being talked over. What was his object 
m leaving undone the very thing that he was bent on 
achieving — the very objective he was seeking to achieve ’> 
He might have thought it inopportune to push this 
subject forward and sacrifice altogether the higher aim 
he had developed since the war began — to put down the 
Mahrattas, with the aid of the English if possible; if 
not, by neutralizing them and making them inactive 
when he was fighting his bitterest foes to the northward ’ 
This would bo directly in keeping with the policy of 
Lord Clive, who conceived the Mysoreans as a good 
buffer against the Mahrattas, especiall\ as they had 
made tlic conquest of the South their mam objective 
since the da\s of Sivaji. Any raking uj) of the question 
of Trichmopoly, at sucli a tune, would be politically 
inexpedient while actually it might mean the relighting, 
m his opponent’s view, the dying embers of an old 
controversy, which might finally be set at rest w'hcn 
the Mahiattas had been suppressed and the English at 
Madras liad been won ovei for tlie moment and lulled 
into the belief that Haidar meant no more than behave 
like a good neighbour. At any rate, he would not wish 
to bleak with the English towards the .south while the 
Mahrattas in the north were threatening them with 
another of their expeditions He desired to delay a 
bleak on this particular issue the longest He would 
not like to allow himself to be provoked ovei it at this 
moment, especially as the English had been reduced to 
a grovelling disposition. He might not have been 
wholly pleased w ith them oi the measure of injustice 
they liad meted out to Mysore on the Tiichmopoly 
issue, but he did not consider it opportune to say so 
and make a fresh grievance ol i*^ and Icic the chance 
of realizing the greater objective of humol' ig both the 
Mahrattas and the Englisli one after tJie other in 
succession. 
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All this may be so and may prove a good defence of 
Haidar’s forgetting for the time being the issue of 
Trichinopoly Altogether. But was it prudent to do so^ 
That 18 the question that has to be answered. One in 
the hand is always worth two in the bush. It is 
especially so in the political field. Haidar should have 
known that the objective of every war has to be realized, 
if it is to be reckoned a success The postponement of 
such realization may mean not only its deferring for the 
moment but also for ever. That is vihat it proved 
ultimately in the case of the cession of Trichinopoly for 
Mysore. 

As suggested above, Haidar's motives for concluding 
Haidar-a motives *^118 Treaty have not been understood 
IE oouoiuding the either by his contempoiaries or by his 
historians. First, it has to be noted 
that to Haidar, peace at the moment was a great necessity. 
One English writer has suggested, as already stated, that 
it was his idea that the English would prove greatei 
friends to him than any other European nation, and 
that they would recognize his sovereignty and thus help 
him to found a dynasty of his own There is no evidence 
whatever to substantiate any part of this suggestion, fur 
the idea of founding a dynasty had never so far crossed 
the mind of Haidar. Accordingly other reasons must be 
sought to explain Haidar’s desire for peace with the 
English at the very hour of his great victory over them. 
Haidar appears to have recognized that the maintenance 
of peace at that time was by itself an objective to be 
aimed at in his own interests. He aimed at a peace 
that would be enduring , and an enduring peace 
must, he appears to have held, rest on foundations 
of frank reciprocity. On that basis, he carried on 
negotiations ; such negotiations, it will be conceded, 
were both possible and desirable. His conduct of the 
negotiations and the methods he adopted in carrying 
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them through show that he was trying in fact to 
strengthen and not undermine the foundations on which 
English confidence m him rested. The more he gained 
the more he thought Muhammad Al! would lose with the 
English. With the vanishing of the trust the English 
placed in Muhammad Ali, he thought he would succeed 
with the English. As subsequent events showed, in this 
he was mistaken. Little progress in fact, though much 
in promise, was made with the problems that arose from 
the war which ended with the Treaty of Madras. His 
attempts to better his relations with the English failed. 
He would not risk a repetition of thest disillusioning 
experiences. That was the cause of the next war. The 
conviction had steadily grown upon him that he had 
displayed too keen a desire on his part to make terms 
with the English rather than make the English to seek 
terms from him. That could never be the attitude 
of one who meant to succeed. And that could 
never be the method by which to attain lasting 
peace. He felt he had created the wrong impression 
that constant pressure on him would make him yield. 
He felt equally that progress depends on the temper he 
showed and that temper must find expression in a firm 
spirit. That spirit, ever dominant in Haidar, showed 
itself in a determined manner before long. He feared 
not to give voice to it when occasion demanded it. If 
he had done so earlier, he would have been neither fair 
to himself nor to his country. Haidar’s policy was not, 
it should be observed, based on expediency but on 
principle. 

The central motive of Haidar's technique was his 
long continued anxiety over the danger 
^ ^ of delay in preventing a combination 

of the English and the v''';’'am and the 
Mahrattas If he could get the English to his side, he 
would have achieved two things at one stroke : weaning 
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them off from Muhammad All and preventing his own 
isolation. In view of the anxiety to reach an agree- 
ment with the English as soon as possible, Haidar 
showed too much readiness to accept modihcations 
in the form of words. While all the time he 
appears to have reiterated his insistence upon what he 
regarded as in essential substance a firm Mysore-English 
military commitment openly designed to operate against 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas m the event of any farther 
machinations on their part and to drive a wedge if 
possible between the English and Muhammad All, he 
gave way in regard to the form in which the objective 
he aimed at was actually expressed in the Treaty. 
That he erred in thus neglecting the form, while he 
insisted on the substance, there can be no doubt. No 
wonder that at the very first test, the Treaty crumbled to 
pieces. What the English had agreed to m substance, 
they failed to perform in actuality. 

Nor were the terms of the Treaty happy. What was 
agreed to was in reality a political and military pact. 

(1) No period of time was fixed m it for its duration. 
The fixing of such a period of time would have made it look 
less onerous and more definite. Of all obligations of an 
onerouskind, an indefinite one is about the worst. At any 
rate, there is no chance of revising such a Treaty except by 
mutual consent or by the worse process of denunciation. 

(2) It failed to state how the clause as to the defensive 
and offensive alliance should be given effect to. It did 
not say, for instance, that in the event of a conflict, 
endangering their common interests, the English and 
Haidar would immediately undertake military consulta- 
tions ; would consider their interests as indissolubly 
bound, meaning thereby that they would, in the event 
of a conflict, form a military bloc immediately to unify 
their interests and strategic action ; would afford full 
political and diplomatic support to each other if the 
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security or vital interests of one of the parties was 
threatened from outside ; andwould bind themselves to lay 
down arms only simultaneously after an agreement. If 
one of the parties to the treaty became involved in war- 
like* complications with another power or powers, 
was the one to go to the aid of the other with all 
its military forces ? Such aid was evidently expected by 
Haidar but the treaty was not specific The military 
section of the treaty was dangerously defective, one 
would think, out of the design. 

The political section was equally defective. It left 
vague certain important points in particular * (a) whether 
the contracting parties agreed mutually to respect each 
other’s friendly relations with third parties where they 
had been, on the date of the Treaty, determined by well- 
defined treaties or understandings analogous to engage- 
ments which could not be broken; and (6) whether they 
agreed not to negotiate or sign any new agreement 
without previous consultations between themselves as a 
first preliminary. There was nothing in the Treaty to 
compel It to remain permanently in contact with one 
another in order to enable them to agree — by means of 
such contact — on all questions affecting their own or the 
South Indian situation as a whole. Haidar forgot that 
the Treaty was not an end in itself but a means to an end. 

Haidar failed definitely m achieving what he aimed 
at: a hard and fast mutual assistance pact between 
himself and the English at Madras. The principle of 
reciprocity he desired was m the words of the Treaty but 
the words were not capable of definite interpretation. 
Its vagueness virtually killed it. There was nothing in the 
Treaty — outside of it, in the form of subsidiary articles — 
tocompel the parties to intensify co-operation, as th^ direct 
result of the Treaty, in the military sphere and m the sphere 
of war economics. Nor did it mention how the parties 
were to keep themselves informed about the measures 
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for the practical provision of the pact they had signed. 
It seemed a pact of permanent political collaboration and 
absolute military co-operation ; in fact, it pretended to 
signify the formation of an unbreakable bloc of two 
friends marching together to some definite end and 
seemed to advertise to the South Indian world that 
attempts to set off one partner to the Treaty against the 
other would prove a miserable failure. But it was really 
nothing of the sort. It was only a blind and Haidar 
fell an easy prey to it. He was, to diplomatically speak, 
a child and no wonder he failed to get, when the time 
came to test it, anything out of the Treaty. 

Haidar wanted and advocated an open military alliance 

Open mihtery with the English at Madras. The 
alliance, the mam advocates of such an alliance (in his 
objective. Cabinet) assumed that there must be 

ultimately a war on the two fronts. They wanted an 
alliance with Madras on the ground that it would,be more 
advantageous to them to wage a war on somebody cise’s 
territory than to have English soldiers looting Mysore 
villages. 

Haidar and his cabinet did not believe— or at least 


The English to le 
B trading nation 


made up their mmds — that immediate 
action against the English at Madras 
was unavoidable. Those who believed 


that failed — in their view — to realize that by a skilful 
disintegration of intervening powers — the Mahrattas or 


the Nizam— they could avoid or at least postpone a war 
against Madras or thus dispense with the unpleasant 
necessity of defending themselves on two or even three 
fronts simultaneously. Both the Mahrattas and the 


Nizam, in their then status, were as dangerous as friends 
as foes. As foes, they were dangerous for obvious 


reasons. But as friends, they would also be dangerous 
for they would naturally regard themselves as menaced 
by a Mysore-Madras alliance When Mysore was engaged 
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elsewhere, the Nizam might attack it Mysore would then 
be forced to send armies into the Nizam's dominions and 
thus get into a distraction that would prove a source of 
danger. In order to make the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
useful instruments, Haidar first of all tried to destroy 
the status of the English at Madras. They were 
emerging as a local power and he desired to disintegrate 
them, if possible by peaceful strategy. While allowing 
them to exist as a local trading nation, he desired to 
break their backbone so as to prevent any independent 
action on their part. At the same time, they were to be 
allowed to flourish and grow but only as a trading 
nation and under control, incapable of independent 
action on their part. They were not to grow territorially, 
but as traders they could increase their trade 
and even grow in making profits for themselves 
as middlemen do in trade. In the whole of 
the problem that confronted Haidar, Madras seemed 
the key. Madras must be captured — in the sense that 
it was to be wholly dependent on Haidar at Mysore. 
It should be part of it— if not territorially, at least in the 
sense in w’hich a dependent town or country would be. 
The blow to Madras most, however, Haidar held as 
part of his policy, be softened by concessions in trade. 
Such compensation was to be adequate but only just 
adequate and no more. The result of such a bargain 
was threefold * the English were not to be allowed to 
become a local power ; that was to be countered in a 
gentle and effective way. Their capacity to ally them- 
selves with the Nizam or the Mahrattas was to sink to 
zero. And they were to realize slowly but steadily that 
henceforth they were to exist at Haidar’s pleasure. 

After some time, it should not be ditficult for Haidar 
to suggest to the English at Madras that tne seizure of 
Arcot— the capital of the hated Muhammad Ali — was a 
just necessity for Mysore. Nor would it be difficult for 
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him to create a sitnation. that would make the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas opposed to each other and the English 
opposed to both these severally. At the same time, 
his agents would carry on a campaign of incitement and 
propaganda in both these countries, with the result that 
their relationship with the English would soon become 
unenviable. They would have such insoluble diffi- 
culties both at home and abroad as the result of this 
strategy that they would be ever obedient servants of 
Haidar, Haidar could then agree to help the English 
and even guarantee to them peaceful trade for so long 
as the Sun and Moon lasted. The English would then 
become a mere company of traders and no more — not 
provocative enough to Mysore to go to war with it. It 
would then be possible to keep the temperature on the 
Madras coast at a level suitable to Mysore. The other 
two powers would not feel themselves compelled to 
intervene, for nobody could take objection to the 
English making their own conditions with Mysore for 
their own purposes. 

His new technique of aggression was neither under- 
stood nor studied by the English at Madras. They 
were, still, more traders than warriors, though they had 
had opportunities to realize that the times were fast 
changing. As it was, they viewed matters from the 
point of view of safeguarding their trading rights. All 
that they desired was uninterrupted opportunities for 
trade. Haidar was not slow to note the essential weak- 
ness in their position. With him, ambition grew with 
the perfecting of his new discipline. His easy successes, 
both at home and abroad, from Goa to Cochin, made 
him feel that he could try on a wider field. The idea of 
on Empire embracing all the South, which had taken 
firm hold of him early in his career and had developed 
rapidly in his mind under conditions which 
him feel that it could be successfully realized if only 
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it was prosecuted with zeal, came thus to be put 
in the forefront of his political programme. 

The Treaty possessed the subtle significance that 
Haidar and the English agreed to 
beufgMente^'’** become eo-helligerents, if a third party 
invaded either of their territories, 
though not, in the exact sense of the term, allies. 
Haidar was not so much anxious to obtain English 
military aid as to neutralize English military strength, 
in case a third party attacked him. Their aid he treated 
as of comparatively trivial import. But as an impressive 
demonstration of his own strength in the South, he 
regarded the pact with the English as of great value. 
That was the real meaning of the Treaty : that he was, 
for the moment at least, supreme in the South. His 
self-reliance and self-confidence, always great, shone to 
advantage by the English signing this Treaty. Mysore, 
with him os its representative, was not squealing for any 
outside hel{>, If others could or would lend a hand, well 
and good. If they could not or would not, Mysore — he 
said — would be equal to meet and deal with the enemy, 
whoever he may be. 

If, after 17(39, Haidar looked on the English as an 
enemy direct or indirect, but always the same, it should 
not surprize us. Haidar always spoke of “ Mysore’s 
sacrosanct rights ” in Trichmopoly and ever had his eye 
on it, but death intervened and foiled all attempts at its 
recovery Neither Muhammad All nor the English at 
Madras realized to any extent what they were bargaining 
for with the disappearance of Nanjaraja in the new 
situation they found themselves in. Before long they 
were to see how Haidar tried to shape himself. For the 
moment they were secure in the hciv* that Mysore 
had been put off ; that Nanjatfija, who coveted Trichi- 
nopoiy, was fallen, and that Mysore was in the throes of 
a revolution of its own. But they bad lolled themselves 
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into a sense of false security. Soon they saw the extent 
of the mistake they had committed. Immediately the 
war with France broke oat again, the French at 
Pondicherry turned to Mysore and Haidar. They 
were perplexed at the new position. They knew ere 
this what a broken reed Muhammad Alt was but they 
were yet to realize that Haidar was to be to them the 
bitterest foe they encountered in India. 

Haidar had hardly any respite since his return 
Renewed Mysore- ^>^0“ Madras on the conclusion of the 
MahTatte relatione, Treaty of Peace. While he was still 
1769-1770 engaged with the English, the 

Mabrattas, ever intent upon checking his aggressive 
policy,^® had advanced again on the Eamatak under 
a Sarddr by name Mahimaji Sindhia, commanding 
400 horse and a powerful confederacy of the neigh- 
bouring Palegars.^® Encamping at ShShid Ganj, 
they were about to attempt the acquisition of 
Gurramkonda with the aid of Halim Khan, son of 
Abdul Ma]Td Khan, NawSb of Cnddapah. Haidar, 
shortly after his return to Bangalore, despatched thither 
an army of 5,000 horse, 4,000 foot and 4,000 irregulars, 
commanded by Barakki Srinivasa Kao and Mir All 
Baza Khan. In the action which took place in July 
1769, Mahimaji was so thoroughly outnumbered by 
Haidar’s forces that he retreated to Poona by way of 
Cnddapah and Gooty.'® Haidar had, however, by now 
intelligence from Poona that the visit of Madhava Kao 
to the south was not relinquished but deferred, and he 
determined to employ the intervening time in acquiring 
such means as should enable him to meet the Peshwa’s 
heavy demands in the succeeding year.™ The secret 

188 Rel •P«»A.Z)o/<., Vol. XXXVII, ielter No 168, dated Febrnsry 16, 1769 

189 flatd Aldw , fl. 44 ; also iV*«» Lut • Porngn Sinet (17C6-17741, 1, las. 

190. JWd, ^ 44-46; alto Sel. Prth. Daft., o.c.. Letter No. 179, dated July 

ZflWe 

191. Wilks, O.O., I. 669 
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articles of the treaty between Haidar and Nizam Ali 
(1767) for the joint invasion of Coromandel having 
provided for the transfer to the former of Cuddapah, 
Kumool and other places between the Tungabhadra 
and the northern limits of Mysore as nominal dependen- 
cies, Haidar deemed it expedient to substantiate the 
existence of the right by its early exercise. Accordingly 
he personally took the field, and 
tnbutfons from moved to the north-east, levying contri- 

dapah, Kumool, Oad- butions from the chiefs of Cuddapah, 
cember 1769 ^"*^ Kurnool, Kenchaluguda (Kenchan- 
giulda) and Gadval Thence he inclined 
westward, exacting sums from the Pajegars of Coticunda 
(Kutikonda) and Kupthal (Eupgal, 35 miles from 
Kaichur, on the M. & S. M. Ry.), and deviated to Gooty, 
where he received with apparentcomplacency the amicable 
advance of Murari llao. From Gooty, Haidar proceeded to 
Bcllary, a dependency of Adoni, thejahglroi Basalat Jang, 
where Ins demand of contribution being refused, he 
prepared to enforce it, and was beaten off with great loss, 
in an attempt to carry the place by a general assault. 
Accepting the piofessions of dependency and the promise 
only of future contribution, Haidar moved from Bellary 
in a nearly south-western line, securing the contributions 
from the I’ajcgars dependent on Sira, and assuming a 
direction apparently intendeil to oppose the invasion of 
Madhava Kao, beyond his own frontiers, in the province 
of Savanur.*® Alarmed by these 
Pevhwa M&dbava movements, the Peshwa, m December, 
«‘mb^r i 7 m'j«!uS' marched against Haidar, questioning 
1770 his right to levy contributions from the 

Pajegars directly under his (PSshwa’s) 


rSvhwa M&dbava 
Rko vt Hitidar, Dr- 
rpmbpr 1769 Jkiiuar}' 
1770 


192. ItnA, 6S4-6S6 See >Uo end compare Kaid. A'dm , B. 46-46 ; end 
KirmSoi, o.r„ 2SS-996 KIrmepi, bowerer, seto .'own this uorthern 
oempusn of Holder to 1771 (A H. 1186), which is not in keeping with 
the other eonroes According to Klimipi, Holder levied from Hellm 
Kbin of Cnddepeh^ end Muoewer KbAu of Kumool, Biipeek five 
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control, and challenging him to submit the issue to the 
arbitrament of war.^®* Madhava Eao advanced south 
of the Krishna and was within 20 hoi from Haidar.*®* 
The forces of the Peshwa were too superior m number 
and in quality to admit of open competition in that 
{dam country, and Haidar had once before suffered by the 
experiment of resisting him in the woods of Bcdnur. 
The military talents of Madhava Eao were certainly of 
a high order ; and Haidar did homage to those talents 
in retiring as he advanced along the skirts of the woods 
to the protection of Sermgapatam m January 1770, 
leaving Mir Ali Eaza Khan and Tipu in the borders of 
Bednur to hang on the rear of the Mahrattas, intercept 
their supplies and cut off their detachments *“ Crossing 
the Tungabhadra on the back of his elephant Imam 
Baksh, Haidar eventually encamped at Hassan.*“ 
Following him, Madhava Eao, accompanied by Medekere 
Nayaka of Chitaldrug and Murari Kao, marched on to 
Sermgapatam by way of Penukonda, overrunmng the 
territories of Mysore up to Nagamangala,*®* for the 
Peshwa was not to be sati.sfied witii anything short of 
completely humbling Haidar *®® 

lakhs each, and from the Falcgars of Gadviil and Kupthal, Bupepn 
two lakhs each The details of the campaign couched in the usual 
iuimitable metaphorical style of Klmiam would afford iiiterestiuK 
reading to the general reader Kenrhaluguda, referred to in the text 
above, is identical with Kewhanaguddam, now a village on the bank 
of the Tungabhadra, four miles^S W of Siruguppa, Bellary Taluk The 
place contains a lower fort in which most of its iiibabitauts reside and 
another on the top of the rock called Krnchanagnddu, which gives the 
village its name. At the foot of this rock is the temple of (iangadhara, 
imbedded in the southern wall of which is a long inscription dated 
A D, 1708, giving the genealogy of one Kenohaua Uao^a, who is stated 
to have built the temple and the upper fort, whence the name 
{Gazetteer of Bellary Dist , cb XV see nndcr Bellary Taluk) 

193. Hatd Nd7n., fi. 46. 

194 Ibtd , also Mily. Sand , XLV 76, refernng to Letter from Fooua, dated 
January 18, 1770 

195. Wilks,'o e , I, 686 196 Hatd Ndm , l.e. 

197 Ibid, fi. 47 ; also Sel Beth Baft , o c.. Letter Nos. 194 196, dated 
February 16, 1770 

196. Ibid ; also Sel, Beth, Baft,, o e , Letter No, 194, cited tupra. 
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Haidar, realising too well the character and abilities 
of the Mahratta chief to hope for a 
Hsidar’d attempt- successful termination of the war by 

ed peace negotiation, , iiw. .i-r-, 

January 1770 his own nnaided efforts, deputed Eaza 

AlT Khan (son of Chanda Sahib) and 
App&ji Ham, to treat for an adjustment of his 
demands. Madhava Hao demanded a crore of rupees 
on the ground that Haidar had levied on his Pale- 
gars large sums of money ; and owed on his own 
account two years’ tribute, estimated by the Peshwa at 
twelve lakhs annually Haidar, in answer to these 
exorbitant demands, observed that he was a soldier of 
fortune, and possessed no treasure but his .sword ; that 
the territories of Mysore had been recently ravaged and 
the Mysorean treasury exhausted ; but that if twelve 
lakhs would satisfy him for the present, he would 
endeavour to collect it The negotiation failed , Appaji 
Ham returned, though Haza Ali took advantage of the 
opportunity by renouncing his connection with Haidar 
and rcniaming under the protection of M.idbava 
Hao 


199 Wilkg, </ c , I G86-G88 ; also Sel Pesh Daft , n.c , Lrttrr Nos 187, 190, 
103, duU'd January 5, 16, and February 1, 1770 The circumstances 
eoimected witli Bora All Kban’s separation from Haidar are wortb 
noting liere incidentally, " In Uie event of complete success in the 
late confederacy with Nizam All,” writes Wilks, "the Nabobsbip of 
Arcot was to have been St Hyder's disposal, and he had alternately 
given eonlidential bints of eucoar.'gemcnt to Msphuz Elian and to 
Beza -All , and rumour hod corned to other conatnes an assnranco 
that the deeds of investiture bod been actually executed by Nizam All 
in the name of Xippoo But it is the opmioB of ull those who were 
most intimately ac«|uaiiitcd with Hsder's character and habits, that 
be never would have oonferred during his life-time, on either of 
those persons, thet or any other authority which ho could himself 
retain The propoaed marriage of Beza Ali with his daughter was 
the bond of union by which Ilvder persuaded that |“>r8on that the 
dignity woH intended for him, and since the peace whion terminated 
the proyeet of sovereignty, that of the matrimonial union had been 
revived ; but now that the connexion was shorn of its political lustre 
Beza All, who bad been reconciled to it by that single oonsideration, 

OS* 
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Stiff fighting, however, continued between the 
Mysorean and Mahratta troops.*® 
A Bhff fight, Janu- A hout February, when a section of 

ary-M»y 1770. , /"i- -i t> 

the Mahratta army under Gopal Bao, 
Daulat Bao Bhonsle and other Sttrddrs was encamped 
near MSsur, Haidar surprised them by a night attack, 
capturing horses, palankeens, tents, flags, utensils, etc., 
in their camp, and cutting off the noses and ears of the 
men in their ranks.*** Nevertheless, Peshwa Madhava 
Kao, accompanied by garrisons regularly organized, 
and independent of his field force, passed for the present 
the woody tract on his right, and proceeded to occupy 
all the posts in the districts of Kadiir, BanavSr, Hassan 
and Belur, and from thence eastward Passing for 
the present Savandurg and Bangalore, he reduced 
Nandidurg, Chikballapur and Dodballapur, Kolar and 
Mulbiigal, and nearly the whole range of open country 
to the eastern boundary, including Minchukaldurga and 
Devarayadurga. His progress was, however, arrested 
for a considerable time by the fort of 
Nijagal, about thirty miles north-west 
of Bangalore, After the commence- 
ment of the siege, Sardar Khan, a 
reputed oflicer of Haidar, had been detached from 
Bangalore to throw himself into the place by a forced 
night march, and assume the command. With a force 
of 3,000 men, he continued for three months to foil the 


The siege and capi- 
fulation of Kijagal, 
Pebrnary-May 1770. 


was alive to nothmg but disgust at the degradation of the alliance ; 
and having resolved to avert it by flight, availed himself of his 
present situation, to remain nuder the protertion of Madoo Bow, 
whose proceedings seemed to abandon the ordinary routine of Mahratta 
plunder, and to point to the fixed conqueat of the whole country.” 
(o.c , I. 687-686). 

900. Ilatd Ndm., ff 47-49; Sel. Pe$h. Daft., o.e , Letter Not. lOS-QOT 

(Jannary-Msy 1770.) 

901. Ibtd, fi. 49 ; Mtly. Count Oorret., XVIII, Letter Nos. 66, 64 sod 90— 

Haidar All to Govetnor of Madras (Febrnary-April 1770) ; Pelxoto, 
Afhmosrt, 169 
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efforts of the Mahratta chief, during which period 
N&rayaiiia Bao, his brother, was wounded by a bullet 
shot on his right wrist in directing the operations 
of the siege after an unsuccessful assault; and 
Madhava Bao, already sufficiently indignant at being 
detained at the fort, ordered it to be instantly 
stormed, and no man to return at the peril of his 
life. The assault was, nevertheless, again repulsed 
and Madhava Bao, in a fit of overwhelming rage, 
ordered fresh troops for the storm, placing himself at 
their head. At this. juncture, the Pajegar of Chitaldrug 
with his colleagues, encouraged by valuable presents 
from the Peshwa and the promise of remission of their 
Peshkdsh for two years, interposed to solicit the post of 
danger, offering to undergo the penalty that the Peshwa 
might inflict on him if he returned unsuccessful from 
the breach. This chivalrous offer being accepted, the 
Pajegar, placing himself at the head of his brave Bc^ars, 
earned the place on the 1st of May; and Madhava Bao, 
in retaliation for the punishment which Haidar had 
lately ordered to be practised on the Mahratta soldiery, 
directed the noses and ears of all the survivors of the 
garrison at Nij'agal to be cut off on the spot. Sardar 
Khan \>as last led out, and approached with a firm step 
and undaunted aspect Being questioned by the Peshwa 
as to the consistency of his own person being also muti- 
lated and disgraced, Sardar Khan rejilied, “ the mutila- 
tion will be mine, the disgrace yours,” whereupon 
Madhava Bao immediately ordered his unconditional 
release. Madhava Bao continued his operations in 
Mysore with unprecedented success, and Haidar's 
PSshw* Miidh»v» fortunes were at a low ebb during 
R>o retires to Poont, May, when tho Peshw a, broken down 
Msy mo health— for he had bei » the victim 

of a deadly attack of consumption — retired from the 
army to Poona, accompanied by his brother, leaving his 
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uncle Triambak Bao Mama at the head of 40,000 horse, 
to prosecute the war.*” 

However da7.?!li u g the prospects of Mahratta domina- 
tion south of the Krishna during the 
Be^ar ** last years of Peshwa Madhava Rao, 

his sudden departure, followed by his 
untimely demise two and a half years later, proved the 
death-blow to the Bednur Bam, whose cause he had 
professedly espoused since 1704. We have seen how 
he compromised with Haidar, just before concluding the 
Treaty of Bednur, in 1766, when he could have easily 
taken Bednur and restored tlie liSni Though there 
18 reason to believe that he had not totally deserted the 
Bam then but only postponed action to a little later 
date, still ifc cannot but be remarked that he did not 
exert himself in the Bani’s interests. The attitude of 
Madhava Bao after the fall of Bednur was, from the 
point of view of Bani Vlrammaji, a disastrous one. For 
Madhava Bao left Mysore without raising his little 
finger on her behalf. She and her son had been 
fed upon hopes —hopes never to be fulfilled. But by 
allowing them to rot in their hill captivity, they w ere 
wholly incapacitated from action They saw no sign 


202 Wilks, o c ■ I. 688-690 , Hand Ndm , ff S8 43 t S'l I Pi ih Daft , o c , 
Letter Hos 203-304, 206-207, datf'd in April-Maj 1770 In CDUiicrtioii 
inth the sicf^ and capitulation of A’ljagal, bpp alsn and cuiiiparp 
KinnaQi, o.c., 162-164, Klrmani sets down thM PMnt to 1762 (A H 
1176), and niucos it up with the Mahratta campaign of 1767, winch n, 
also set down to 1762 As regards the assistance render, d by the 
Palegar of Cbitaldmg to the Peshwa during the siege of Mijagsl, 
‘ ' Hyder ” , as W ilks obserres, “ never forgave this moniarablp instance 
of attachment to bis enemy , and it was the ground of the s jbioqueut 
destruction of that Foligac ’’ (o.e , I. 689, f n ) 

203. See Ante, Vol. II p 614 In confirmation of what is stated above, it may 
be mentioned that among the conditions that Madhava Itao and 
Bizam Alt were to agree with the English, as the reanU of the 
conversation of the Eughsh envoys to be sent to the funner (in 1767) 
was this one . that Bednur should be banded over to the Mahrattas 
and restored by them to the Bednur Chief’s family (See Col Love* 
Seport on the Palh Mu., 22-43.) ’ 
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of a move in their behalf for long. Madhava Bao came 
and went back, attending to his own objectives. During 
his campaign of 1767, he put up a fight for and 
released Bapi V!ramma]i and her adopted son from their 
confinement in the hill fort of Maddagiri. liapi Yiram- 
maji, however, after her release, died on her way to 
Foona, and her adopted son also passed away later at 
the Mahratta capital. There was a hiatus of nearly 
three years’ tune between the release of the Kojal 
captives *** and the Pcshwa’s final and most successfully 
conducted campaign of 1770, and whether they died 
within that period or not, Madhava Rao’s neglect to 
reinstate a scion of the Bednur house on the masnad 
was neither ]Ufit to him nor in keeping with the promises 
he had presumably held out to Kani Vlramnia]i and her 
partisans. Indeed, his failure to do this bare act of 
justice has to be reckoned as perhaps the only blot on his 
otherwise unblemished character. That may seem a 
harsh judgment but historical justice demands it. Though 
it IS rather difficult to say at this distance of time what 
the I’eshwa ^%ould have done for the unfortunate royal 
refugees had he not been cut off in the middle of a most 
promising career, it is clear that Madhava Kao put off 
cncigotic action at the very moment when it w’ould have 
been expected from him. It i.s not denied that, hod he 
been spared sometime longer, he might have moved m 
the matter of rendering some justice to them, at least in 
discharging some part of the duty he had undertaken in 
their behalf when they placed themselves, after the 
insurrtiction, in his hands. Whether any money passed 
into Mahratta hands then, it is not known. Perhaps, 
it did, the Kani and her associates parting with perhaps 
their last jewels and gold. He might ha\ ■ ♦ned to use 
Bedmir as a buffer State between the Manrattas and 


30«. Ibid, pp. 616-S16. 
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Mysore in pursuing the expansionist policy of his prede- 
cessors. Looking to his policy of vacillation, his object 
in sending the queen and her adopted son to Poona was 
for no better purpose, perhaps, than to use them as a 
pawn in his future fight with Mysore. The interests of 
his own nation seem thus to have far out-weighed con- 
siderations for the just rights and expectations of an 
ancient neighbour in distress. With the deaths of 
Vlrammaji and of Madhava llao, Bednur lost all chance 
of regaining its individuality Being merged for ever 
in the kingdom of Mysore, the Mahrattas cast their own 
covetous eyes on it till so late as January 1792, when 
Para^uram Bhau Patwardhan, as we shall see, relin- 
quished his last attempt on it 

In the midst of pressing and strenuous military oper- 
ations described in the foregoing pages, 
Haidar's visit to Haidar hardly forgot the duty he owed 
wXyM,‘“FebraVi4 of payi^g formal homage to his sove- 
reign, the reigning King Nanjaraja 
Wodeyar, as the bart'adhikan of 
Mysore. On the 27th of Februarj 1770, eleven days 
after his arrival at Sermgapatam, at the end of his first 
encounter with the Mahrattas in the Bednur region, he 
visited the King.*® “ The Nabob,” m the words of the 
contemporary Peixoto,*® '• quitted his I'alaco and went 
to that of the great King, and was received by the King 
with attention m the customary form, which is, the King 
remains sitting, and the Nabob to throw him.sclf at his 
feet. The King wanted to exempt the Nabob fnim this 
humble ceremony, but the Nabob did it instantly. 7’he 
King then ordered him to sit down, which ho did, after 


906 o e , 161 The office ot llarvaiihtkdr% was no ancient one and 

combined, at the time we are writing of, practioalljr all executive 
power It ceased to exist in Mysore after 1790 It still cxlsU in an 
attenuated form, in tbe Travancore and Cochin States ' 

906. IM, 161-162 
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Baying he could not sit in his presence. There was with 
the King his mother, who, it is said, is a lady of good 
judgement, and daughter of the Bajah Nande Rajah 
[Nanjarajaiya].... , and after the compliments were 
over, during which the Queen mother looked very grave, 
the Nabob told the King that the Marrata (the Mahratta 
Peshwa) was come with great power to contribute that 
kingdom, and that he asked a very great sum which 
seemed to him too much, wherefore he ^rould rather 
fight an2l shew him that this kingdom dreaded not his 
power, that he hath been in the field om that account and 
hath already shown his intentions... . that he, the Mar- 
ratta, did not stand to give battle, but only took satis- 
faction to ruin the country as much as possible, breaking, 
burning and totally ruining the inhabitants, which 
he could not hinder him from, as the Marratta 
force did consist in cavalry, and his own m foot. Where- 
fore he acquainted him, that he might order him 
what he thought proper in this particular. 
The King answered him, ‘ 1 and this whole kingdom 
do not dread any invasion of the Marratta, nor 
any other enemy, as long as God preserves your life. 
All what you do for the utility, conservation and ease of 
the people, are precious enamels with which you 
augment your name. The security and defence of the 
kingdom is in vour hand, and in me the confidence that 
jou will prosper in everything.’ The Nabob remained 
mute w'lthout answering the King, and without any 
farther long stay, took his leave and came to his 
Palace.” The language is characteristic of Peixoto 
and the representations attributed to Haidar have 
to be taken as that of a cunning courtier who assumed 
the r61e of a humble servant of his ‘Sovereign. The 
record of sober history is the best corrective that could 
be applied to them, if wo are to extract the truth from 
them. 
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The Mahrattas under Triambakrao Mama, as related 
above, were continuing their excur- 
Death of Nanja- gjons in and about Mysore, and Haidar 
An^uBta,°mo ^ ^ ’ was actively preparing to repulse them , 
when, on August 2, 1770, King 

Nanjaraja Wodeyar passed away in the Palace at 
Seringapatam, in his twenty-second year.®“^ “He [Nanja- 
rSja Wodeyar] was not,” records Peixoto,®® “ sick, but 
was found dead on the morning of the said day. This 
did cause great inward sorrow to all, not only his vassals, 
but even to the most part of the grandees of the camp, 

for he showed such a Eoyal presence of spirit by 

which it was judged that he would not suffer much time 
the subjection in which he was kept by the Nabob, but 
Death made an end of these hopes. The author of this 
success 18 known, of whom fear does not permit to make 
mention of. In the night m which he died, which was 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, he hath drank, after supper, 
a cup of milk which the Nabob hath .sent him. As .soon 
as it was day, and it was divulged that tlir King w'as 
dead, the Nabob seemed to be sorry, and sent instantly 
to examine into the cause of this success; sent for the 
surgeon who attends annually in the Koval Palace and 
asked him the motive of that success, he knew to 
answer no more than that after it was already night, he 
hath retired from the Palace to his House and that he 
hath left the King in health, and that this was all he 
could say to the Nabob. The surgeon was put prisoner 


a07 Ibid, 167 i also Annals, I. 206 Viknh, &rivana tu 10 The Ua%d A'llm 
{S 63) roughly dates the death of Naujaraja jn 1771 (Khnra) Aud au 
does Stewart (o c., 18) Divaebandra (lUj. Katli., XII 190) and 
Wilks (o c , I 704-706) place the event in 1772 {Nasulana), for which 
there is no evidence whatever 

208 Ibid, 157-158 The Ilaid. Nam inaiiitains a' discreet sileuoe on this 
topic. Devacliandra and Wilks (1 c ) record the tradition that 
Nanjaraja waa strangled in the bath by orders of Haidar. In the 
absence of confirmatory evidence, the authority of the contemporary 
Feuoto IB preferred here. 
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and condemned to pay a great sum into the Royal Trea- 
sury, accusing him greatly of the King’s death, and in this 
manner the Nabob shews his sorrow by the surgeon’s 
prison, and by the condemnation, utility to his Treasury, 

where all the Nabob's interests do center ” 

Evidently, Nanjaraja Wodeyar being found to be a 
promising young man with an independent turn of mind, 
Haidar contrived to bring about his death by adminis- 
tering poison to him, thus preparing the ground for a 
m ore pliant King of Mysore.*®® 

And Ro passed away, quietly in his bed, King Nanja- 
raja, just as be was entering his 
rrimo”' “ majority, a victim to the madness that 
seems to have possessed Haidar at this 
moment. He committed no crime against Haidar, his 
“ servant,” as the latter described himself in open 
Hurbar , he but showed signs of manliness, of indepen- 
dence of spirit, and of love for what W'as his owm. He 
did not know that Death was lurking in the shadows, 
challenging the Divine rule, evidently believing that the 
ecstasy of earthlj rule is its own reward, whatever may 
happen His worst crime, in Haidar’s eyes, seems to 

309. Tborp i« uo rvideuce in ■>u(ii)ort of Wilks' position (1. c ) that ^fanjaraja 
Wodoiar "bad made the vain attempt of opening np aoommauioa- 
tion ” with the Mahrattas (under Triauibak Tlao Mama) against 
Haidar, w Inch induecd thi latter Uiorder Ins strangling m the bath, etc. 
if Du La Tour la to be believed (see text, p 1 and f n 2 supra), Haidar 
was at the very ontaet opposed t.> the accession of Naujariija, being 
the elder of the two sous of linniadi Krisbparija, and favoured that 
of his (Nauiaraja's) younger brother Bettada Ohamaraja, ahoy of 
SLVru, 111 ]76f> Kanjaraja's aeci'ssion having, however, been brought 
aliout by Haidar's agent Saiytd Mokhdum, under the influence of the 
court party, daring Haidar's absence from Seriugapatam , Haidar 
<iaietly acquiesced in it and waa biding his time till 1770, when ho 
found en opportunity to remove him, as mentioned above Haidar, 
like his predecessors, the Dalavita, al'iays found .t safe to carry on 
his rri/ims as the virtual regent of Mysore, wdth Iv v-kings nominally^ 
on its throne. Feisoto suggesta that " the author u hu aneoess is 
known " and adds, "of whom fear does not permit to make mention 
of " Haidar was the undoubted " author ", while the instrument was 
probably a wretobod nobody 
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have been that he should have shown any gesture of a 
will of his own, of kingliness, or of royal magnificence. 
Haidar pictured his own destruction in the existence of 
a king who could assert himself at any time, then or 
thereafter. Thus was denied to the youthful Nanjar&ja 
“ ...the ripest fruit of all. 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity. 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown.” 

The hand of the secret assassin snatched away from him 
what the Almighty had blessed him with at his birth. 

The Dowager Queen, who had befriended Haidar, 
must have seen in the murder of King 
Q^en’i «Tor**** NanjarSja thehandof the hard-hearted 
tyrant she was daily dealing with 
She must have realized too that the change from 
Dalavai Nanjarajaiya to Haidar was no better than a 
change from king Stork to king Log. If anything, so 
far as she herself was concerned, it had proved some- 
thing worse. There is evidence to believe that she had 
been centring her hope in King Nanjaraja. But her 
hopes were finally blasted with his disappearance from 
the earthly scene. It was some time before she or those 
around her could gather strength to assert themselves 
or help to rouse popular goodw'ill against the man who 
was showing a tendency to transgress the bounds of his 
office by the arbitrary exercise of his will. 

If Lopez, the Jewish physician, deserved death for 
participation m a plot to poison 

Elizabeth in the sixteenth 

century, what punishment should have 
been meted out to the perpetrators of a similar 
conspiracy to do away with Nanjaraja, King of Mysore, 
in the eighteenth century*'* Public feeling had been 
stirred to the depths in England against a dastardly 

attempt on a popular sovereign. Here, in Mysore, 

tyranny bad so far succeeded in suppressing public 
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feeling in the matter, that not a whisper was heard of 
it, though, if we are to believe Peixoto, there should 
have been deep though silent and sullen discontent at 
this infamous act of Haidar. He was the one man 
responsible for it, if ever any one man was, It was his 
personal direction that encompassed the dire act, though 
the actual hand that perpetrated it was that of another. 
The voice was the voice of Esau, though the hand was 
the hand of Jacob.”® 

What would people — even people closely associated 

_ , , with Haidar — have thought or said of 

HAlaEr'b DASe Act. ^ 

this dark deed of his^ To ns, who are far 
removed from it, both in time and relationship, it might 
se.eni the act of a man who combined ambition to savagery 
of a certain kind that made him dead to the finer human 
instincts. W e who have been brought up under differ- 
ent conditions — under conditions which within the past 
three centuries and more have made us submit to the 
ever grow'ing sensibility and broadening tolerance of a 
newer age — are extremely apt to take far more lenient 
views of the great villains of history than were possible 
in more crude but not less robust times. Our advance 
in scientific thinking, with its strong emphasis upon the 
shaping forces of heredity and environment, compels us 
to allow so much for even the more violent perversions 
of character that our judgments are qualified, if not, 
indeed, warped, by countless considerations which the 


210 For the itor; of Dr BoderiKo Lopes, the fsmons Jewish physieion, who 
was executed on 7th Jane 1S94, on a charge of being bribed by the 
king of Spain to poison Queen Elixabetb, whose physieiau be was, 
see Sidney Lee.rits Ongtnalof Shyloek in the GmiUman’t Ufagatine, 
February 1889 For a handy reference, the reader may be referred to 
Prof Hudson's edition of the tftrehant of Veniee m the Eltxabethan 
Shakespeart (First Folio Edition), published by Messrs. Q Q Harrap 
A Co , London, where be will find a suggeathe study of the develop- 
ment of Bhylook's obaraoter In the EngUah story, the dootor playa 
a prominent part, while in the Mysore one, the dootor is unjustly 
blamed tor an act tor which be was responsible neither physically nor 
morally. 
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moralists of the olden time would have simply set aside 
as altogether irrelevant, if not absurd. What is worse, 
we have of late — within the past century — so far re- 
conciled ourselves to a certain lowering of moral 
standards that we are very near realizing the “ Heaven 
and Hell Amalgamation Society,” so much dreaded by 
Carlyle. Hence, one would think, the careless handling 
of the ethics of motive and passion common to our times 
and the easy habit of allowing might to take the place 
that ought justly to belong to right. The people of 
Haidar’s days took a sterner view of men and morals. 
They were not troubled by the abstruse consideiations 
that influence our judgment to-day. They did not gloss 
over things — though they may not have always risen 
against an evil-doer and put him down, there and then, 
as a tyrant and a murderer. They knew what was 
happening before their eyes They condemned foul 
deeds like that of Haidar both publicly aud privately, 
while they waited for the hour when such things could 
be no more. To them Haidar looked an unmitigated 
murderer who dared anything to continue in power, but 
for whom they had no respect except to the extent that 
it might have been exacted by him because of the very 
cruelty he practised. That this is how we are to under- 
stand the reactions of the people of the time to bis 
wicked deed — the murder of a promising young ruler, 
his sovereign and master — is made clear by Teixoto’s 
condemnatory reference to it. The young King was 
not only promising but also is presented to us, by way 
of contrast, as the very embodiment of a manly, good 
and honourable soul who positively did not merit such 
a hard fate. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter to 
consider. Haidar, by* his cruel and 
treacherous act, put himself down as 
one destitute of loyalty and even 
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common humanity. He encompassed the murder of an 
innocent, young king, who had done nothing against him 
to merit such extreme treachery on his part. To say so 
is to admit that we have only gone part of our way in 
understanding Haidar’s true character. It still remains 
for us to trace how much more was in it which did not 
grow out of what was really native to it, but was really 
alien to it. In the midst of his savage purpose, Haidar 
was, we have to concede, a man. He was not a mere 
monster, who mechanically perpetrated cold-blooded 
deeds Despite the tendencies of the times and his 
own baser instincts, to which he fell a prey sometimes, 
there is enough in him to show that he was a huma- 
nized being It IS this humanizing touch in him that 
helped to individualize him and made him convincing 
as a man among men. That explains to some small 
extent the great hold he had upon the imagination of 
the men of his time and has even upon those who 
to-day read of what he said or did, and which goes not 
a little to account for the kindly good-W’ill he has 
invariablj received both from his contemporaries and 
from the men and \\ omen of later ages. In his case, 
we do feel that he is a humanized being, because he 
IP not, like other historical characters we might easily 
quote, a mere personification of evil, but a complex 
human being, in uhom many motives and passions 
strive for mastery. We have seen in him thus far the 
play of at least three conflicting motives and passions — 
his love of money as a means to an end, the end being 
political mastery; his hatred for every one who comes in 
the way of his attaining that mastery; and w'orse than 
either of these, his personal animosity against Nanjaraja, 
whom he dreaded far more for h.s cuncuig than even 
for the power that he might, perchance, w dd against 
him to his discomfiture at a moment when he least 
expected it. In his view, Nanjaraja still had influence 
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with the Palace party. As one or another of these 
passions gains the upper hand, we see one or another 
aspect of Haidar’s character coming to the forefront. 
When his greed and personal ferocity assert themselves — 
and these predominate in the main in him — then we 
recognize in him, despite his undoubted individual 
qualities of intellectuality and mordant humour, the 
familiar features of the old military adventurer of vulgar 
imagination. When his personal feelings, however, rise, 
as now and then they certainly do, superior to these 
animal instincts m him, then Haidar becomes for the 
moment a far different person and a truly impressive 
figure His directions carry moral weight ; his doings 
assume a mighty purpose; his fights lift him far above 
the sordid and brutal ideas to which he seems to have 
been bom heir to ; in a word, he becomes a sort of sym- 
bol, despite his birth, religion and up-bringing, of the 
national fight that Mysore put up to avert the awful tra- 
gedy that the 18th century witnessed in Southern India. 

It 18 because of the nobler traits in his character that 

Haidar becomes the central figure in 
himself history of the 18th century India. 

It IS because ol these very traits that 
he was and is sometimes reckoned, even to this day, a 
commanding figure, while the darker aspects of his 
character tend to be forgotten, if not wholly forgiven 
him. It is because of these self-same traits that he 
stands out as an unique historical character, despite the 
many manifestly cruel deeds perpetrated by himself or 
through his agents. The interesting question arises, to 
whom did he owe these nobler traits? Were they a gift 
of the great Creator, inborn m him 9 Or, were they 
acquired by him by his personal contact with his master 
Nanjaraja, who was undoubtedly his political teacher? 
There can be no doubt that he owed his idea of the 
conquest of the South to Nanjaraja. In working out this 
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idea, Haidar outran himself, simply lost control of him- 
self, without any idea of what he was doing, to the 
extent even of not matching deeds to the morals of his 
own time. Unmistakably he was wrong, eggregiously 
wrong, if morality has any meaning ; if loyalty has 
any basis ; and if virtue has at all to subsist in the 
political domain. He did the dark deed because he was 
beside himself. And as for Haidar, the humanized being, 
quite apart from the beast in him, well, all one can say 
is that he should be presumed to have stood apart, and 
to have made record of the foul deed he encompassed, 
saying unto himself, after it was done, much like what 
Thackeray said of some of the characters he created, 
“ How the dickens did he come to think of that.” 
Haidar plainly could not sabjugate the baser, fiercer 
elements in his own character and fell a prey to them. 
He did not realize that the disappearance of the young 
king was no more needed for the accomplishment of 
his personal aims and ambitions, whatever they may 
have been, than that of an ant in the Boyal house- 
hold. It was not m his nature to seek kingship at any 
time. While his wicked deed served no purpose what- 
ever, political or other, it only served to blacken his 
character in the public eye to an extent of which he 
should have become conscious only when he had regained 
bis balance of mind. 
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May>Jtme 1776 ; Haidar at Anegosdi, July 1776 ; ratoma 
to Seringapatam, August 1776 — ^Death of King Bettada* 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, September 16, 1776 — Poisoned by 
Haidar. 


O N AUGUST 16. 1770. fifteen days after the death 
of Nanjaraja Wodeyar in the manner described in 
the preceding Chapter, Bettada-Chama* 
^irth, Mcessiou, Wodeyar, his younger brother aged 

eleven (b. August 27, 1759), was form- 
ally installed by Haidar on the throne of Mysore.^ A 
lithic record from Belur, dated in 1774, speaks of 
[Be^tada] Ch&maraja Wodeyar as king when Nawab 
Haidar All Khan Bahadur was administering the king- 
dom.’ Another document, a private copper-plate grant 
from Yanavasi, Salem district, dated in 1775, also belongs 
to Ghamar&ja’s reign, although he appears mentioned in 
the record as Immadi-Vira-Baja U^aiyar at Maisur.”* 
A third record, assignable to the reign, is a letter 
addressed in the name of Chamaraja Wodeyar to the 


1. Annali, 1 207 Vtknit, ^rivana ba. 10. The eontampomry wnter 

Peizoto, who hardly montiona the neme o( the saoceiaor ot ManjerSje 
Wodeyar, speaks ol him as of “ about eisht years of age ’* at the time 
of bis aecossion in August 1770 (Afemom, 16B). The Said, ifam- 
(B. 63) roughly places the aooession ot Be(tada^bgmsraja Wodeyar in 
1771 (Khara) , Wilks in 1773 (o e., 1. 706) , aud Stewart also about 1773 
(Menunn, 18) The authority ot the Annals tor the date of Bettada- 
Cbamars]a’s seoeseiou is to be preferred here, supported as it is by 
Peixoto's statement. The Annals, however, in one place (I. ITS), 
refers to Bettada-Cbimarajs as the eldest son of Immsfi-EnshgarSja 
Wodeyar. But, according to the earlier chronicles Mys. BOj. Cha. 
(44) and Bdj Kath. (XII 490), be was the younger sou. Stewart spells 
the king’s name aa " Syima Rai]! ” and Wilks as " Cham Raj " 

2. E.V,. V Bl. 06 Jaya, The record refers to the construction of a tower 

and the setting up ot a pinnacle IKalaia) thereon, m the ChannakOia- 
va temple at Belfir, by one Nanjaiya For a further notioe of thu 
inscription, see Ants Vol. II. Oh. XII, f.n 86. 

8. U 1220, Sa. 186 . itassmatha. There waa no earlier kmg ot 

Mysore by name Vlrartja Wodeyar Betisda-ChSmaraja Wodeyar, 
the reigning king of Mysore daring 1770-1776, waa the younger ^ the 
two grandsons ot KariehOri Banjarijaiya, s.s., son ot the letter’s 
daughter DiTSjemma of Ks|ale, senior queen ot Iniiuadi-Knshusraja 
Wodejsr. Kariebdil’s father was Da)av4i VIrarija, and XaidohOri 
himsalt had a son by name VIrsrija (see Ants Vol. II. Oh. XV). It is 
possible that the name VIrarija Wodeyar, mentioned in the rseord 
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SringSri math} Evidently Ebidar, while continuing to 
exercise himself all real power as the Sarvddhikdri of 
the State, professed outwardly to retain the semblance 
of royalty of the ancient Buling House of Mysore. 
Haidar had hardly a few months’ respite after his late 
i^iore-MahFktta struggle With the Mahrattas, when they 
i«iatioiii(oontinaed), again engaged his attention. On the 
'^The^hratt* ad- departure of Peshwa Madhava Bao to 
T«noe on Kjsore, Poona in May 1770, Triambak Bao 
Jsnauy-Mareh iwa. bis maternal uncle, who was 

left to prosecute the war in the Kamatak, proceeded to 
the attack of Ourramkon^a, commanded by Saiyid Sahib, 
nephew of MTr Sihib. The place sustained a siege of 
two months and capitulated through the intervention 
and guarantee of Murari Bao of Gooty (whose recent 
reconciliation with Haidar had been followed by an 
immediate junction with his enemy Madhava Bao) for 
the personal safety of the Commandant, who, however, 
retired to Adoni. After leaving the subah of Gurram- 
koB^a under Baji Bao Namajata, Triambak Bao, in 
January 1771, advanced westwards on Mysore, accom- 
panied by MurSri Bao, the Palegars of Chitaldrug, 
Batnagiri, MidageSi and other places, and the Path&n 
Chiefs of Sava^ur and Cuddapah. Beinforced, in Febru- 
ary, by a detachment of 4,000 horse under Appa Balavant 
Bao from Poona, Triambak Bao took in rapid succession 
Tumkur, Devarayadurg and the posts and territories to 

nnder reference, was e eeooDd name of Be^ada-Cbiniaraja Wo^eyar, 
bestowed on bun a/ter hit maitmal great-grandfather Vtrardja. He 
was probably so referred to in tbe absence of oorreot information as to 
the name tbe new king took after his sooeeaion, in the remoter parts 
of tbe kingdom of Mysore 

4. IBlfi, pp. 72-78, para 183. For tbe text, see Sel-Bee Bnttgen 

Mutt, I. G6-S7, No, 41. Tbe letter u address^ to His Hobness fill 
Saohobiddnsn^-Bhirati- Srami (177D«1814). It acknowledges the 
rcoeiptof offerings {Pratoda) and presents sent through tbe agent B£ma 
distri, and informs tbe Srlmi that cloths, six ornaments and an ele- 
phant for bringing water for tbe sacred bath of tbe Qoddesa Sdrada 
bad been sent tbiengb tbe same individual, and that orders would be 
issued for the satisfactory management of mof A villages. 
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the northward of those which had been occupied in the 
first instance by Murftri Bao, and marched on towards 
Seriagapatam.^' 

Meantime Haidar, who, exclusively of the main army 
at Senngapatam, had a considerable 
I 1 ™”^* force at Bangalore, had made detach- 

ments from each of these places, as 
opportunity occurred, to beat up 
the Mahratta quarters, or attempt the recovery 
of some of the neighbouring places. Already in 
the end of January 1771, a strong detachment had 
been sent by night from Bangalore, in the expecta- 
tion of being able to carry Do^bajlapur (twenty-foor 
miles distant) by surprise. The enterprise, however, not 
only failed in its object but the detachment, exhausted 
with fatigue, suffered itself to be surprised in its return, 
and was entirely cut to pieces by Tnambak Rao, 
who from thence moved to the plain immediately north- 
west of Hutridurg. On receipt of intelligence of 
Tnambak Bao's intentions, however, Haidar, returning 
rapidly with his troops and artillery, arrived at Sennga- 
patam. Resolved to make a trial of his good fortune 
and military skill with a force of 12,000 good horse, 15,000 
legular infantry, 10,000 peons or irregular infantry, 
armed with matchlocks or pikes, and 40 field-guns against 
nearly double the disposable force of Tnambak Bao 
which after the junction of Appa Balavant Bao amounted 
to about 40,000 horse with 10,000 infantry and some 
guns, Haidar, in conformity to the plan which he had 
formed, moved in the direct line by Channapatam and 
the woody country between it and Savandurg (near 
Migadi) to assume a position to the north-west of that 
rock, both for securing his retreat to its protection in the 

Wilks, o.e.. 1. SSaSOl ; Hatd. Him , ff. 60; see else aadoompsTeKlrmivi 
(o.e., 188-190), who sets down Trismbsk Kao’s invssion to 1768 
(A. H. 1189), and erroneonsly spe^s of the event as having taken 
place after P6shwa USdhava Bao's death, etc. I 
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event of disaster, and for attacking and harassing the 
rear of the Mahratta, should he venture to besiege 
Seringapatam. In this situation, Haidar offered battle 
to the Mahratta army. Triambak Bao perceived at the 
first glance that no impression could be made on the 
enemy while he occupied his present ground ; and 
resolved to draw him from it by moving across his front 
and appearing to disperse his army, for forage and 
subsistence, over the whole face of the country to the 
north-west, which was visible from the top of the rock. 
Haidar was not deceived by this demonstration, but, 
deeming the reputation of being able to keep the field to 
be essential to the success of the negotiations in which 
he was engaged, he determined to move from one strong 
position to another, in the hope of at length provoking 
the Mahrattas to attack him at a disadvantage. Triam- 
bak Bao, however, soon found himself unable to make 
headway with his cavalry against Haidar’s forces, and 
was obliged to encamp on a neighbouring plain. At 
length, towards the close of February, Haidar marched 
off at night, and having defeated the advanced guard of 
the Mahrattas, entered the hills of MelkOte across the 
plain country to the westward. Thereupon, Triambak 
Bao, collecting all his detachments and making an 
unimportant attack on Haidar’s rear-guard, moved on to 
the siege of Melkote.® 


The hills of Melkote, which take their name from the 


The strategic posi- 
tion of the hills of 
IfelkSte 


celebrated temple of 6rT-Tirunarayana- 
swami, run in a direction nearly 
northwest and south-east, extending 


6. IM, 691-S92; B-oid. Nim., Ic. , Elrmapi, o e., 190-191. As to the 
strength of the Mahratta army stated in the text above, tee Qraut- 
Dnfi, Hutory of the Mahratta*, I. BOB. Elrmaot, however, teoma 
theorly to exaggerate the position when he says that Triambak Mama 
waa despatched by bis nephew Narayspa Rao "with a hundred and 
twenty tboaesnd horse, and sixty thousand foot, and a hundred piecos 
of light artillety to conquer that country ” (t.e , the BSlaghSt), etc. 
(o.e., 168189). 
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four or five miles in each direction, from the pass 
by \rhich Haidar descended. Another pass at right 
angles with this, west of the principal ridge, and parallel 
td its general direction, leads to Seringapatam ; and a 
ragged table land, overgrown with jungle, extends to 
about two miles from the summit of these passes to the 
westward, overlooking the low country, and descending 
with an easier slope to the plain. The whole of this 
elevated position may be considered as nearly inaccessible 
from the east and south, excepting through the two 
narrow and difficult passes, and the approach from the 
west, although far from being easy, is the most practica- 
ble to an enemy. Haidar's disposition of his force formed 
nearly a crescent, facing the west, his flanks resting on 
the portion of the hill which was most inaccessible, and 
the two passes being in the rear of his left and centre, a 
strong but most hazardous position, which, m the event 
of discomfiture, left scarcely the possibility of secure 
retreat. A detached hill, which formed the winding of 
the eastern pass where the rear-guard had been attacked, 
overlooked a part of the bason inclosed by Haidar’s 
position ; and this hill, ragged on its western face, had a 
more practicable slope to the eastern plain.'' 

On the first day of the siege, Haidar, with the whole 
of his regular infantry and artillery, 
ThBHiBBe o{ Mil- made an attack on the Mabrattas; and, 

kote, February 

March 1771 by a constant fire of artillery and 

vollies of musketry, drove them off the 
field of battle. Notwithstanding this, the troops of 
Triambak still surrounded the fort at a distance; and 
instead of making their attack from the west, according 
to Haidar’s expectation, attempted to dislodge him from 
this position by a teasing daily cannonade from the hill, 
conducted in the usual Mahratta style of withdrawing 


Jbtd.SOMSS. 
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the guns to camp every momingt about eight o'clock. 
But during the intermediate time, rocketmen, penetrat- 
ing in various directions through the woods, near to the 
^irts of the position, continued, throughout the whole 
night, to keep the camp in perpetual agitation. The 
whole number of guns employed was but ten, of large 
calibre, which necessarily firing at a considerable eleva- 
tion, plunged shot into all parts of the camp, from a 
distance which Haidar's light artillery could not reach. 
The annoyance was without an interval, and however 
slovenly, was extremely harassing, and not ill-adapted 
to the single object of driving him from the position, 
without risking an action, or exposing a point of attack. 
For eight days Haidar maintained his position, keep- 
ing the hill against the enemy and permitting himself 
to be incessantly insulted without an effort of any kind 
to retaliate on the enemy, or to relieve his own troops 
from their discouragement, which the pressure of want 
began considerably to augment At length, however, 
on the 5th of March, his provisions failing him and 
he being unable to procure hay or com for his horses, 
Haidar determined to retreat to Seringapatam, distant 
about twenty-two miles, by the southern pass and the 
route of the hills of Chmkurli^ 

On the approach of night, Haidar cut down the jungle 
at the back of the hills, and having 
M^h M* mi™*’ dfi'^patcbed his artillery under Mir All 
Baza Khan, he himself with his horse 
and regular foot (the outposts and rear-guard excepted) 


Jbtd, 698-604; Klrmivi, o.e., 191. Klrmaqi vaguely spoalu of the sioge 
of MelkotP as having lasted for “ fifteen or twenty days ” but Wilks, 
writing from knowled;,e derived from Haidar's gouersla, speoificslly 
refers to it as an eight days' action Cbinkurji, referred to in the text 
above, is atpresenta village, the headquarters of a Mbit inthr Sriebqa- 
rSjspet talnk, Mandya district. The bills of Chinkurli are to the 
south of the lake of loqqnr, 10 miles north-west of Srringapatani. 
Wilka spells Cbmknrli as “Chercoolce " (Itni, 684) andKIrmanias 
" Churkooh” (Ibid, 195). 
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moved silently off at about 9 o’clock to amuse and 
occupy the Mahrattas. After forming his lines at the 
foot of the hills and displaying his strength to the 
enemy, he marched on. Tipu was charged with the 
care of getting the baggage m motion and the rear- 
guard was directed to follow at midnight, after beating 
the •nouhat at that accustomed hour, as an indication 
to the enemy that the headquarters were still there. 
The road to the rear of the hills was, however, very bad, 
the surface being up and down and full of ravines and 
holes, and the guns and stores were not able to get on, 
until by the exertion of great labour they proceeded 
seven or eight miles. At this distance, the jungle 
ended ; the night also closed and morning appeared 
(the 6th of March). The Mahratta scouts or sentinels 
now sent word to Triambak Rao that Haidar’s artillery 
and stores were proceeding towards Senngapatam . 
Whereuixin Triambak Rao marched off all his troops, 
with strict orders to take the artillery and bring it back 
to him, he himself following. Meantime Haidar, having 
with the head of the column of infantry cleared the 
narrow part of the pass, had marched about four miles 
further and entered on the plain ; and had all things 
gone well, he would have probably realized his plan of 
fimshing the greater part of his march before daylight. 
Presently, however, Narayapa Rao, the officer command- 
ing the regular Mahratta infantry, fancying that he saw 
or heard the enemy in his front, opened a gun, and 
Haidar heard the report that Triambak Kao had attacked 
his ffre department or artillery and ammunition, and had 
not only taken the whole but was actually returning 
with it. This was enough to communicate to the whole 
Mahratta army intelligence of the march and to that 
of Haidar, already discouraged by a movvoent which 
indicated the fears of its leader, the certainty of being 
overtaken in its retreat. The infantry cleared the pass 
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and leached the open country, about six miles from the 
ground of encampment; but the baggage, embarrassed by 
the woods, and wandering in the dark, made no progress. 
Haidar, who had hardly slept off the effects of an 
excessive drink on the previous evening, gave, in a 
parox3nn of rage, a most unmerciful beating to his son 
Tipu (who had been ordered to the front but was not to 
be found during the confusion of the preceding night), so 
much so that he swore that he would draw no sword that 
day, and left the division to be commanded by Yasin 
Khan Wunti Koodri, a faithful fnend and servant of 
Haidar. The whole infantry in four divisions had 
already formed with sufficient laxity the sides of an 
enormous square, into which not only the baggage but 
the cavalry of the army was received. Then Haidar 
galloped off with hts cavalry to the mam body of the 
enemy, who being crowded round the artillery, formed 
as good a mark as a butt on a mound, and attacking and 
breaking in upon them on one flank, he dispersed them, 
and reached his guns. And then, without stopping, he 
marched straight towards Seringapatam, having his horse 
in the centre, and his right and left wings, and his 
advanced and rear-guards, formed of his regular and 
irregular infantry, keeping up a continual Are; and 
giving no other direction than Chellaou, Ghellaou, get 
on, get on, the very watchword of panic when retreating in 
the presence of an enemy. The Mahratta cavalry now 
covered the face of the country in every direction. They 
had captured, and dragged on one of Haidar’s guns, 
abandoned near the pass, which, together with some of 
their own, commenced a bnsk fire from the bank of the 
Moti Talav (Pearl Tank) and plunged shot into the 
interior of the square ; their rocketmen had also arrived 
and contributed by flights of these missiles to the 
general embarrassment. During all this time, no sort of 
effort was made; no orders were given; and the 
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commandant of every corps was left to his own measures 
to keep at a distance the heavy bodies of horse, which 
hung upon every portion of the square, ready to charge 
whenever a favourable opportunity should occur.” 

The Mafaratta front, making contmual attacks on 
Haidar, at length arrived near the hills 
of Chmkurli, about eleven miles from 
1771. Senngapatam. The direction of these 

hills was oblique to the route of retreat, 
the high road doubling round the western end of the 
range, and leaving it on the left. The left face of the 
square, which ought to have formed a considerable angle 
with that range, bad become nearly parallel to it ; and 
Haidar was now with this division. Obviously the 
square was now m a position to secure, by the most 
simple change of disposition, the free movement of the 
baggage round the point of the hill at Chinkur]i , but 
now, as in the former part of the march, the army was 
without any orders : In this situation, day dawned and 
a severe artillery action followed, during which Triambak 
Kao was slightly wounded by a bullet shot passing 
through his car, and he and Balavant Kao, roused to a 
pitch of fury, retaliated. In the thick of the fight, how- 
ever, a shot from one of the Mabratta cannons struck 
a tumbril within the square, vrhich exploded, and 
communicating with some camel-loads of rockets, 
increased the general confusion in Haidar’s ranks, while, 
to add to thoir misfortunes, a rocket, which had taken 
fire, fell on one of the boxes of ammunition and blew it 
op. The followers and those nearest to the left, perceiv- 
ing themselves to be close to a hill, pressed through 
the troops of the left face, who suffered themselves 
to be carried away with the crowd and to ascend 
the hill. The flight of the left difsion being 
seen by the rest of the army, completed the general 


B. Ibid, aB44B6 ; Klrmivi, o.c., ISl-m. 
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panic, and every one began to press through the crowd 
to gain the hill. Orders were no longer heard; the 
confusion was irretrievable, and the Mahratta horse 
charged in on the three remaining faces of the square. 
The rest was a scene of unresisted slaughter at the hands 
of the enemy’s Piodaris, who, taking advantage of the 
disaster, insinuated themselves into the mass, and 
despite the utmost resistance of Haidar's troops, comp- 
letely subdued and cut them op. Among those that fell 
m the tumult were Naxayapa Rao, Bar-Mutsaddi, 
Srinivasa Jivap of the Toshe-Khana, and Lai a Mean, 
son in-law of Haidar's elder brother Sabas Sahib. Lalsi 
Mean made a most gallant defence at the head of his 
corps of infantry and refused to receive quarters. He 
was at length taken after being desperately wounded, m 
which state a Mahratta horseman ridiculed him and 
accelerated his death by the fury with which he rushed 
against him An English gentleman, afterwards known 
by the appellation of “ Walking Stuart ", who comman- 
ded one of Haidar's corps, was most severely wounded 
after a stout resistance, while Mir All Baza Khan, All 
Zaman Kan, Abdul Muhammad Mirde and Yasin Khan 
Wunti Koodri, among Haidar’s chief officers, were taken 
prisoners. Yasm Khan, who was in the command of 
Tipu's division, and was in some respects like his master 
Haidar in person, entered the ranks of the Mahrattas 
and gave himself out for the Nawab. Being severely 
wounded, he was lying senseless on the ground and the 
Mahrattas, thinking that he was Haidar himself, took 
him up and carried him away to Tnambak Bao, in 
whose camp he was detained and hospitably entertained 
(until the Mahrattas later came to know his identity and 
the actual whereabouts of Haidar). Perhaps the only 
person who was known to have conducted himself with 
successful judgment and entire self-possession on the 
occasion was Puzzul-Ullah-KhSn, who, being in disgrace 
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at this time, had followed the army by order, without 
esercising any military command. Fuzzal-Ullah was 
within the square, and near to the western point of the 
hill at the period of the general confusion, and being 
attended by a few friends (including Barakki Srinivasa 
Bao and Chandra Bao) and surrounded by a considerable 
number of unattached horsemen, formed those adherents 
into a compact body, and cutting through the enemy, 
retired, in perfect order, by the ford of the Cauvery 
at Eannambadi, four miles distant, where he crossed 
and continued his retreat along the right bank to 
Sermgapatam. Great indeed was the loss sustained by 
Haidar by the disaster of the day. The whole of his 
military equipment was plundered and trampled beneath 
the hoofs of the Mahratta horse and the store department 
and artillery fell into the hands of the Mahrattas. In 
this predicament, Haidar personally ascended the hill on 
foot, and luckily found at the opposite side one of his 
own led horses (named Hamsardj) . Mounting it, he set off 
at full speed, on the night of the 7th 
HMdM’i. ftiRht to March, attended by a few well-mounted 
March 7 , 1771 fugitives and escorted by Ghazi Khan 

Bede, a faithful groom, towards Serin- 
gapatam, hotly pursued by the enemy as far as Sukravar- 
pet (a suburb of Sermgapatam) . By midnight Haidar 
arrived near the tomb of Kbadar Wall at Seringapatam, 
where Tipii also, escaping from the held with his followers 
in the guise of a travelling mendicant or a Mahratta 
Pindira, arrived not long after by a different route. 
Thus ended the day at Chinkur}i, which, though lost by 
Haidar, was not won by the Mahrattas.*’’ 


10. 696-701 ; Klrmapi, o.e , 1M-19B, »ho Hatd^Sum , tt. 60A1; AM- 

Pnk. Daft., yoI ZXXVII, Lettrr No. 196, dmtec. ’Oth March 1771 , 
and Port St. George Beeorde, Jftly. Gone., vol. ZaXIX, 909.907 : 
Adciea trom the Mahratta camp, dated March 11, 1771 (ccntalning 
a ranniog aammary of the entire affair) Aoeerding to the bat men 
tioned wnree <p. 906), the following were the detalb of the plmider 
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Thereafter, the Mahrattas, more intent on plunder 
than improving the successes of the day, 
h r ■ 1 1 B*B suffered the unarmed fugitives (including 
before Senngepa- Haidar’s Commandant Mohammad All) 
tra, Maroh-lCay retwh Seringapatam. Daring the 
short interval of ten days which followed, 
Haidar began to recover his position by strengthening 
the fort on all sides by the erection of new works and 
the mounting of guns, by arranging to collect through 
merchants and pioneers (Kallabaniaru) arms and military 
stores lost by him m the late action, and by enlisting 
and reforming recruits in sufficient number for the 
defence of the place, which had been left absoliltely 
without the means of resistance. Triambak Bao having 
in the meanwhile ascertained the identity of YSsin Khan 
Wunti Eoodri (whom he had mistaken for Haidar) and 
learnt of Haidar’s escape to Seringapatam from the field 
of Chmkurli, marched forthwith to attack the fort. 
Baising batteries nearby, he commenced to carry the 
approaches by cannonading the fort every day, with- 


•oquirad by the Uahrettas dnnns the panic at Cbinkurji (March 6-7, 
1771) “ pane of large size, 25; elephanta. 13 , eameU, 60; bowdahs 
or (liver caitles, 3; Ikkeri PagodaB, 160,000; and two oheatB contain- 
ing jewela, two camel-loads of rich vests and several kettle-drums 
(nagdri) and banners and a large number of Haidar’s horses and 
bullocks." See also and compare on this bead Oal, Pm Correa . 
in 306, No. 764, etc On the affair of Chinkurli, see also and com- 
pare De La Tour (o c., II. 179-184) and Bobson (o.c , 96-101), whose 
accounts are mostly secondhand, and lack In chronological precuion. 
As to Yasin Khan Wunti Koodri mentioned in the text above, 
“ Wunta Cooderi ’’ was a surname of hi^, meaning " single or 
unique horseman," evidently from bis personal exploits, Wilks 
narrates an interesting account of Tisin Khan, with anecdotes about 
him, for particulars of which the reader is referred to Appendix II — 
(1) of this Volume Regarding the nature of the action at Obinkurli, 
both Haidar and Peshwa Madhava Bao describe it in their official 
letters to the Government of Madras, of course in very different 
colours, Haidar as a trifling affair, in which, although he lost some 
gnus, the advantage was on the whole in hia favour ; and Midhava 
Bao as a sanguinary action, in which hia own army lost 9,0M horses 
killed, and many officers killed and wounded, among the latter 
Tnambak Bao (Wilks, o.c , 1. 699, f. n.). 
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drawing, however, his heavy gniu at night. For nearly 
two months, Triambak Bao continued this semblance of 
what he called a siege, during which period most of the 
experienced but despondent soldiers who served under 
him, lured by Haidar’s money, enlisted themselves in 
his service and began to chastise his enemies, led by 
Muhammad Ali, the Commandant. The Paleg&r of 
Chitaldrug and Murari Bao of Gooty, who were stationed 
near the Sdgah with 3,000 and 2,000 foot respectively, 
made good their escape. The Mahrattas, however, 
raised a large and very strong battery, called Khds or 
Triambak's battery, near the Cauvery on the north of 
Karighatta> and mounting some large guns on it, 
commenced battering the walls of Seringapatam. 
Whereupon Muhammad Al!, the Commandant, with 
8,000 regular infantry and 1,000 Karnatic foot and 
ammunition, setting out at night, marched by the route 
of Sdsale and crossing the river there, proceeded above 
the villages of Kiragaval and Arakere towards the hills 
of Hirode (now French>Bocks). Then he advanced 
steadily straight from the rear to the battery under the 
pretence of being a reinforcement and relief to the 
Mahrattas stationed in it. The latter, bearing of the 
relief of the advanced parties, were anxiously expecting 
them, when Muhammad Ali marched into the battery, 
ordering his men to attack. A terrible carnage followed 
of the Mahratta soldiers, pioneers and men lying in the 
batteries and trenches. In vain the Mahrattas tried 
hard to regain the battery and expel their opponents, 
and Muhammad Ali returned by daybreak to Haidar, 
levelling the trenches and battery with the earth and 
setting fire to the materials. The Mahratta troops 
being by now in a distressed and disspirited state, 
Triambak Bao, giving up all thoughts of restoring the 
battery, crossed the river near Earighat^ with 20,000 
horse and encamped at Sukravarpet, plundering and 
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devastating part of the country which had as yet 
remained untouched. On receipt of this intelligence, 
Haidar at the head of 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot surprised 
them from his station new the Makdnomami-Maifiapam 
and from an ambush at Kirangur on the other side of 
the river, and engaging them in a serious contest, 
pursued them to a distance, acquiring great spoils. At 
length, the Mahrattas being thoroughly worsted and put 
to flight, Triambak Rao raised the siege of Seringapatam, 
and, dividing his army for the purpose of attacking and 
ravaging the open country above and below the gh&ts, 
descended the Gajjalahatti Pass towards the rich 
Mysorean districts of Coimbatore, F&lgh&t and Dmdigal, 
then considered inexhaustible sources of Haidar’s 
supplies in the South.^^ 

On this, Haidar despatched Tipn with six to seven 
thousand horse to the B&rsmahal, 
M2i«tia«*boiew followed by Commandant Muhammad 
the ghats. May- All at the head of 4,000 regular infantry, 
Jane 1771 . 2,000 Karo&tic foot and six guns, to 

safeguard the ghats against the Mahrattas. The two 
divisions joined at the pass of Bsyako^, Tipu encamping 
in the plain of Caveripatam and Muhammad All remain- 
ing at Erishnagiri. Here was received intelligence that 
a body of four to five thousand Mahratta horse with 
innumerable stores and cattle captured in Mysore, 
advancing by the pass of Topur, was proceeding direct 
to Poona by way of Tirupattui and Y&Biyambidi and the 
pass of Eadapanattam. Muhammad All, with 600 
regular infantry, 200 Chaiiegdrs (Topasses) and 1,000 
irregular foot, marching at m'ght by the road of Eangundi 
Palayam and descending by the pass of Tnbulapalli, 
took up a position on the road to Kadapanittam, des- 
patching the ChaUegdrs to the top of the pass belonging 
to the Nawab of Arcot. The Chatiegdrs soon took 

11, Ibsd, 701 , Klemigi, o.e., 198-900, ■ Sasd, Nam., ff, S1.S9, 
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possession of the gates of the passes and the unsuspecting 
Mahrattas, with their immense quantity of baggage, 
marched past the gates, when Muhammad All with his 
parties m ambush attacked them and put them to flight. 
Making his two detachments form a junction and 
collecting the baggage and stores of the fugitives, he 
sent them by the pass of Tubulapalli to Erishnagiri, 
whither he also proceeded, after successfully overcoming, 
by a musketry action, the attack by a detachment of 
Mahratta cavalry. On receipt of this news, Triambak 
Bao, making forced marches from the South and crossing 
the pass of Topur, encamped near the town of Ootangerai 
(Uttankarai). Apprised of this by Muhammad AIT, Tipti, 
proceeding with his body of horse, surprised the foraging 
party of Mahratta light cavalry near l>harmapuri, and 
returned to Seringapatam with the spoils acquired 
(consisting of horses, bullocks, elephants and camels 
belonging to Triambak Bao’s Toshe-Kh&na) . Alarmed 
by this intelligence, Tnambak Bao marched on to 
('averipatam, when, in another night action. Commandant 
Muhammad AIT attacked his left wing, capturing the 
whole of their stores and artillery and releasing seveial 
prisoners taken during the confusion of the day at 
Chinkurh and still confined in the Mahratta camp. 
Keeping close to the hills, Muhammad AlT marched on 
to Kayakote, and from thence proceeded to Anekal, 
closely followed by Triambak’s light horse. Marching 
past Kankanhalli in the rear of the Mahratta pickets, he 
at length contrived under cover ot the Magadi jungle to 
retire to Seringapatam.'^ 

Meanwhile, in the Mysore country proper, a section of 
the Mahratta army under Mahimaji 
ne^rhome“‘mi‘ Sindhia, proceeding from STra, havmg 
1772. laid siege to Chejur, ii.- Tiimkur, Haidar’s 

forces from Devara^ adurg, under 


is. Klmi^i.o.r., S09-218 
VOL, in 


O 
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Chimnaji’Pant and Timma-Nayaka of Ealekere, after a 
BtrenuouB fight for eleven days, succeeded in repulsing 
the assailants and capturing Mahimaji with several 
horses in his camp ” On communication of this news, 
Triambak Bao, already perplexed by the achievements of 
Muhammad All above the ghats, retraced his steps to 
the Eamatak. Encamping m the Turuvekere region, be 
took possession of Devarayadurga, capturing Chimnaji- 
Pont, Timma Nayaka and others, and strengthening the 
fort.'^ The Mahrattas continued syste- 
Beinar, the matjcally to harass the Seringapatam 

objective of the •' ^ r 

Mahrattas. province throughout the latter part of 

1771 and early in 1772, when Triambak 
Bao, marching by the route of Mandya, encamped again 
at Melkote. Hoping to turn this opportunity to advsnt> 
age, Haidar despatched his agent Appiji Bam to arrange 
the terms of peace with Triambak Bao. Triambak 
Bao, however, declimng to make peace, and detaining 
Appaji Bam in his camp, prepared to raid and pillage the 
wealthy and populous province of Bednur.*'^ 

Alarmed for the safety of this quarter, Haidar, early 
in April 1772, detached two corps, one 
»cte*Aprf under Commandant Muhammad All and 

the other under Tipii, guided by Barakki 
Srinivasa Bao. Mohammad Ali was directed to attempt 
the recovery, by surprise, of Feriyapatam (Piriyapatpa), 
thirty miles to the west of Seringapatam, and if be 
failed to effect this object unobserved, the movement 
would serve as a feint to draw off Triambak Bao, and 
enable the other detachment under Tipu, with 3,000 
irregular horse and five battalions of infantry, tu get 
clear off to the woods of Bednur, to act on the line of the 


13. Ha*i. Ifdm., fl C3. Tfaii work ptkoes this evest in Khwra, Va»4akha 

(M.y. 1771). 

14. Ibid. 

le Klnnfipi, o.e., 219, 
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enemy’s supplies from Poona. The latter part of the 
plan was successful, and the detachment, among other 
services, captured, in the neighbourhood of Channaraya- 
patna, a convoy of one hundred thousand oxen laden 
with gram, which they conveyed in safety to Bednur. 
The detachment of Muhammad AIT, consisting of only 
four battalions, was, however, overtaken, on the morning 
after its march, nt about twenty miles from Seringa- 
patam, and attacked ith great energy by Tnambak Bao, 
with the whole force which he had been able to bring 
up. Muhammad All took post m a ruined village, made 
a gallant resistance, and retreated at mght by a circuitous 
route to Mysore, leaving the wounded to their fate.“ 
Fighting of a desultoiy character went on, however, 
with varying results. Nearly fifteen 
Towards jic a re, months had elapsed after the defeat of 
im Chinkurli before Haidar, wearied with a 

hopeless warfare and mourning over the 
destruction of his resources, saw any reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to effect a peace ; Appaji Bam, 
already in the Mahratta camp, was again his confiden- 
tial envoy , Murari Bao had engaged to employ his good 
offices , while Tnambak Bao had also a secret reason — 
the increasing dangerous illness of Peshwa Madhava Bno 
at Poona — for listening to these advances ” Accordingly 


16. Wilks, o c., 701-703; itHy. Con*., XLIV 46 AAw)f from Mshratts 
camp, dated April 11, 1773 ; see also and compare HatA-NUm., l.c. ; 
and KIrmani, o e., 380-237 Wilbi speaks of the Commandant Muham- 
mad All havini; at a concerted signal ” got " murdered all the 
wounded " before bis retreat to Mysore (o.e ,703) But, according to 
Klrm&pi, be left all the wounded on the held ot battle, assuring them 
“ that be would send Doobes (htters) from Asters, a town on tfae road 
to Nnggnr " <oe , 326) The wounded were evidently left to their fate 
and it Is possible the Commandant bad as narrated by Wilks, secretly 
arranged for their disposBl before ms own di nurture from the scene 
17 IbtA, 70S; ilftly Oons., l.o ; and Set. Pr*h Dayi .or, Zieffer No. 288, 
dsW 7th May 1772. See also and compare KIn.i .m (o c , 82B), who, 
being evidently misinformed, apeaka ot the murder of F6sbwa Nara- 
yana Bao by bis uncle Ragboba as the cause of Tnambak Bao'e being 

O* 
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negotiations were set on foot, Tnambak Rao insisting on 
being paid the expenses of his army, amounting, as he 
said, to crores of Rupees. The astute Appaji Ram, under 
instructions from Haidar, returned for answer that 
Mysore had been despoiled of all her wealth at the field 
of Chinkurli, to the extent of even the wearing apparel 
of Haidar having been presented to the Peshwa’s army 
on the occasion , that the entire country had become 
a grazing field for the Poona horse ; that consequently 
the State required assistance; that the profits of present 
peace would be seen in the future prosperity of the 
Mysore State ; that Tnambak by any means would be 
generous enough to return to his own country and that 
he was to consider the increase of the prospertiy of 
Mysore as an increase of his own dignitN.^** At length, 
on the 8th of April, terms of peace weie settled between 
Triambak Rao and Haidar b\ Appaji R5m through the 
medium of Murari Rao, Ilaidar agreeing to pay Rupees 
sixty-five lakhs to the Peshwa, besides the “ durbar 
expences ” aggregating to above ten lakhs. Out of the 
sixty-five lakhs, the Sowcars undertook to meet forty 
lakhs in cei-tain instalments and Appiiji Ram agreed to 
pay fifteen lakhs in one month besides proinisiug to 
remain with Tnambak Rao until the balance was fully 
discharged. Also, while the prisoners on either side 
were to be released, Tnambak Rao on his part agreed to 
evacuate all the countries taken during the war except 
Gurramkonda, riiannarayadurga, Sira, Maddagin, 
Hoskote, Dodbajjapiir and Kolarwith their dependencies. 


Peace concluded, 
and the Mabrattas 
retire, June 1772 


In June, Triambak Rao, on the final 
conclusion of the peace, commenced his 
return march to Poona, under alarming 
reports of the Peshwa’s health, with- 


inolined to make peace -nitb Haidar, etc The murder of Peahws 
Narayana Bao, as we ahall see preaently, took place in Auguat 1773 
about nine inontba after Peeliwa Ifadbava Bao's death. ' 

18 Etrmaiii, n.c., 228-229 
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drawing his garrisons from the forts dependent on 
Senngapatatn, and appointing B&puji Sindhia, son of 
Mahimaji Smdhia, to the government of the Suba of Srra.^° 


Believed for the time being from the pressure of the 


C • m p a 1 g u 
agaioat Chiuldi ug, 
Harapanaballi, 
etc , 1773. 


Mahrattas, Haidar, during October- 
November 1772, diverted his arms (under 
Saiyid Mokhdum) against the PalegSrs 
of Chitaldrug, Harapanahajli and other 


places, exacting contributions from them (^/lanrfane'l.® 


19 Tdilij Cuiii, , o I , 49-4A , see al-o Hud compa ' Wilks, u r,,70Ll 704, i/duZ. 
Ndm , a 63 ; Set Pi'ih, Daft , u.c , Letter Nos 241 and 235, and 
Kiruiam, oc, 229, etc Wilks spoakt, of the amount stipulated to 
be paid by Haidar as “ thirty laci> of rupees, one halt in hand, and the 
remainder hereafUr", together with “hvelacs” towards "durbar 
expellees , etc According to Stewart, howetei, the Mahrattas 
agreed to letire " on receiving the inconaiderahlc sum of thirty laca of 
rupees 111 ready money, and the cession of certain districts of no very 
great value " (Jlft/MOira, 22j. The Haul. Nam. hardly refers to the 
actual tenns of the settlement, though it makes casual mention of the 
coucUtsion of a truce through the mediation of Appaji Ram and tonehes 
upon the mutual release of the prisoners Klrmlui, a later writer, 
B{>eaks of Haidar's settleiueut with the Mahrattas for "two hundred 
thousand rupees " or two lakhs (o e , 229) Among earlier writers, Pe 
La lour, u ho has uouiforuiation on Haidar's subseijueut relations with 
the Malirattse, loosely u rites of Feslma Miidhsva Rso making "in 
July 1771 " a one year truce with Hsulsr, "who was obliged to open 
his purse upon the occaatou ” II 166-136). Robson is silent on 
tills topic, though he refeis to the retirement of the Mahrattas north- 
ward after two yeai s' ruthless warfare, etc, (o c , 102) The autho- 
rity of the Mily. Cone is preferred here as to the aniottiit actually 
stipulated, though the " thirty laos of rupees” mentioned by Wilks 
and Stewart is ovideutH to he taken to represent a moiety of the sum 
received b> the Mahrattas at the time of their hual departure 
10. Hnid Nam , B 64-64 The event is dated lu this wurluVuiufuiia'-tltijii, 
Karlika Kirma^ii, speaking of a raid on Chitaldrug by Haidar, sets 
It down to 1771 (A. H 1166) and meuttoiisaii esactioii by him of Rupees 
three lakhs fioiii its Pajugar {o.o , SOO-dOl) The reference here seems 
obviously to the event of 1772 A recent writer places a second siege 
of Chitaldrug by Haidar in 1774 (see It N Saletoro in his article The 
Oonqueat of.Vhitradurya by UyderAlt in the Q. J M 8 ,XX1X, No 2, 
yip. 161-168), Relying as he does on a cotioe nf ,thc Ms. of the Haul. 
Ntlm , in the M. A U. foi 1980, be seems *o iduntify " Mo^akeri ” 
(the modem Mercara in Coorg), mentioned in tuai work, with Medekere 
Nayaka of Chitaldrug, and makes it appear as if a si^ge of Chitaldrug 
took place fn 1774, whereaa what actually happened in that year was, 
as we shall see, the reduction of Coorg. His position is hardly home 
out by the text of the Haiti. Nam itself, according to which Haidar's 
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Not long after, Haidar was obliged to' turn his 
thoughts to Malabar, where, as we 

M££'i77ai77A 1768 , 

moving in a manner prejudicial to the 
interests of Mysore in that quarter. At the time of his 
return from the Malabar coast about the middle of that 
year, the detached e^orts of the Nairs there were begin- 
ning to assume a more combined form. Most of the 
block-houses had been carried or necessarily evacuated. 
Asad Ehan Mehtari, his provincial Commander-in-Chief, 
had been killed in action, and his successor, with forces 
very inferior to the service, was doing his' utmost to 
stem the increasing torrent, when Haidar’s instructions 
(from Bednur) to Madapna, his fiscal governor, relieved 
him for the present from these embarrassments. Mada- 
;;ipa opened insiduous but skilful negotiations with most 
of the chiefs, which intimated in substance that Haidar 
had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisition hitherto 
more chargeable than advantageous , that if the chiefs 
should consent to leiinburse the heavy charges which 
he had incurred, he would be ready to restore their 
possessions, and to aid before his departure in transfer- 
ring to those who should accede, the territories of those 
who should decline so reasonable an arrangement. All 
were forward in embracing the terms. Haidar’s provincial 
troops, whose escape would otherwise have been iiiqiracti- 
cable, not only retreated in safety but loaded with 
treasure. It had been made a special condition that All 
Baja should be undisturbed; Palghat was studiously 
omitted in the negotiations, and remained a Mysorean 
possession ; and two points were thus secured m the 
south-east and north-west of the province, from whence 


renewed raid ou Chi(aldrut( ceuie off m October-Noveniber 1779, aa 
meotioned above. Xbe siege and oapitulatiuu ol Cbitsldrug followed 
ID 1777-1779 (see Ch. Ill below). 

81. V*d«Ch.l. 
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at any future period Haidar could resume at pleasure his 
designs on Malabar.*' 

Despite this settlement, the Zamorin, taking advantage 
of Haidar’s wars with the English and the Mahrattas, 
fell into arrears of tribute, and the Nairs and Moplahs 
began to show signs of unrest in 1773 {Vijaya). Haidar 
sent thither his agents, harikars Bangappa Nayaka and 
Bamagiri Ghannarajaiya, to demand the arrears and 
suppress the trouble. The agents were, however, trea^ 
cherously slain by the Nairs. Whereupon Haidar, 
determined on taking immediate possession of Calicut 
and all the 'Malabar country belonging to the Zamorin 
and the kings of Kadatanadu, Cotiote and other lesser 
powers situated between Tellicherry and Cochin, 
despatched a detachment of 40,000 men under 
Barakki f^rfnivasa Bao and Saiyid SShib. The 
detachment, marching through Wyna4 by the Pass 
of Tambracheri, descended at once on Calicut. On 
receipt of this intelligence, the Zamonn, on January 
12, 1774, concluded with the French at Mahe a treaty 
agreeing to become a vassal of the King of France and 
seeking their protection against his enemies. M. Dupart, 
then French Governor, forthwith set out with a detach- 
ment, hoisted his flags everywhere and took possession of 
the Zamonn’s fort at Calicut, informing ^^rinivasa Bao 
“ that he had taken the Zamorin under his protection on 
behalf of the King of France.” Nevertheless, Srinivasa Bao 
continued his march towards Calicut and forced it to 
surrender. On the 19th January the French deserted 
the place and retired to Mah6, while the Zamonn fled 
with his family to Travancore. Most of the Nair chiefs 
who were fit to be acted upon by the skilful application 
of political division were soon re'^uced to a state of 
dependency on Mysore ; the entire popu'r,ce was severely 
chastised, Srinivasa Bao was left as Faujdar of the 


as. WillM, o.e., I. 610. 
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province and 6ayid Sahib returned with the cavalry and 
disposable troops to Seringapatam.*^ 

By this time, the Chief of Coorg had turned hostile. 

He had remained indifferent to Haidar's 
1774 Coorg, requisition for the free passage of convoys 
of Mysore during the Mahratta invasion 
of 1771,“ while, in 1772, at the time of Commandant 
Muhammad All's march through Periapatam against 
Triambak Kao, he had treacherously cut off the beads of 
the Mysorean garrison stationed in the fort of Mercara 
and impeded the Commandant's progress through the 
country.® In March 1774, Haidar advanced against 
Coorg. The invasion being entirely unexpected, the 
chief body of the Coorgs, without any previous arrange- 
ment, assembled on a woody hill, which Haidar encom- 
passed with his troops. He proclaimed a reward of five 
rupees for each head which should be brought before 
him, and sat down in state to superintend the distribution 
of the reward. About seven hundred had been paid for, 
when a peon approached, and deposited two heads, both 
of them of the finest forms. Haidar, after scrutinizing 
the features, asked him whether he felt no compunction 
in cutting off such comely heads ; and immediately ordered 
the decapitation to cease, and prisoners to be brought m. 
The apparent conquest was of little difficulty, Mercara, 
Patteri-nadu, Bale-nadu and other places in Coorg being 
taken in rapid succession. The Chief (Devaiyal betook 
himself to flight ; and Haidar, whose chief object was to 


38. 7I8'714 , KaxI Num.,S 54; MUi/. Conn., XLVI lOSB William 

Townsend, Senngapatam, to the IfadraH Council, Deoeniber 3, 1778, 
Moenn, iferno, IBB-IK. .See also and compare De ha Tour {o c., II, 
193- 194J, who loosely places the event in 1776. The reference to the 
Hawab’s " General ” in hfoens’ Memu is to Barahlu 4rinirisa Rao, 
which name De La Tour spells** Cina Serrao.” For a oonnected 
account of Haidar’s advance further southwards of Malabar, te,, on 
Cochin and Travaneore, see Ch. Ill below. 

34. Hatd Ndm , flP63r5S 
36. Klnnapif o.c,, 330. 
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Renewed relatiouB 
with the MahrattaB 
(doiv> to 1774). 


A retrospect 
affairs. 


of 


tranquillize the country, erected the fort of Metcara in 
the most central situation; and confirming the land- 
holders in their possessions at a moderately increased 
revenue, returned, in June, to Seringapatam, whither the 
fugitive Raja was soon afterwards brought, having been 
discovered in his place of concealment in the territory of 
Mysore.*® 

Meantime, m Poona, the long ailing Peshwa MSdhava 
Itao died on the 18th November 1772, 
and his brother Narayana Kao was 
formally invested with the office of the 
Peshwa. On the 36th of August 1773, 
Narayapa Kao was murdered at the 
instigation of his uncle Kaghunath Kao (Baghdba) and 
the latter proclaimed himself as Peshwa. An intercourse 
of civility had long subsisted between Haidar and 
Kaghunath , it was through his mediation that the peace 
of Bedmir had been concluded in 1765 , and since that 
period, Haidar’s envoys at Poona had been directed to 
conciliate his good offices in the customary Mahratta 
form. On succeeding to power, Kaghunath Kao had 
been early m the field against Nizam Aii, who, being 
overthrown in an action, was obliged to sue for peace, 
Kukn-ud-daula, his luimster, being unable to carry on the 
war any longer. Mons. Kaymond, a French officer, how- 
evei', fighting the whole way, safely escoi-ted the Nizam 
to the fort of Bidar. Kaghunath Kao, nevertheless, 


6. Hatd, Nn7n , S. M ; WiIIcb, o.c , 1 71Q. Wilks dstes the event in Novem- 
ber 1773 bat the earlier contemporary work, Uaid. Sim., speci&rally 
places it HI Joya-OAotfr (Maroh-June 17741 A letter from 

Mostyn's Dtary (1773-1774), quoted in The Thtrd Hiufhah Bmbiueg to 
Poona, edited by J. H dense and D, 11 Bauaji, refers to intelligence 
of Haidar’s reduction of “the Corack Bajali " (King of Cootg) and his 
fortification of the "new conquest” in June I'^fsee p 178: Letter from 
Poona, dated June 18 1778). Haidar first ri.a^epd the refractory Chief 
of Coorg in 1766 (eee Ante Vol 11. Cb XIII) am . o doubt had had an 
eye on Coorg during 1771-1773, bnt its oonquest ootually took place in 
1774 according to the Miud, Ndm., whose specific statement is relied 
upon here. 
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followed Nizim All thither and besieged the fort, 
compelling him to assign to him the revenues of Bidar, 
Aurangabad, Berar, etc. Early in 1774, Baghunsth Bao, 
ostensibly treading in the footsteps of Madhava Beu), 
was drawn to the South, {i e., the Balaghat country or 
Mysore) by the hostilities of Haidar, who, taking 
advantage of the developments in Poona, had not only 
evaded the payment of balance due under the late treaty 
with the Mahrattas, but had also pot forth his whole 
force for the recovery of all the territory lost in 
consequence of the English and Mahratta wars.” 

By now, however, the powerful court party at Poona 
led by Nima Eadnis had declared Savai 
Htidu-Raghobft Madhava Bao, the posthumous son of 
iTM* ******”** Narayana Bao, as the legitimate Peshwa, 

and had not only sought the active 
support of the Niz&tn and Haidar to put Baghunath out 
of the way but also won over to their side all the Mahratta 
Sctrddrs who had followed him to the held Bo that by 

27 Wilks, 0 c., 710 711,711 : Ilaid Ndm , l.c „ bIfo KT’-iuaiii (o c , 230 2J1), 
wfao BDtedates sud sets down the events of 1773-1776 tu 1769 (A H IISJI 
On the general course of MahratW Affurs (1772-177S), sec Uraut-Duff, 
Htttory of the MahratUti, II 1'30, and Emcaid and Parasnis, Hutunj 
of the Maratha People, 111 100-111. According to Wilks, Baghnnathltao 
was unsuccessful in the action against Nizam All But, as pointed out 
b> Sir Murray Hammick on the authority of Grant Duff, Raghuuath Mas 
eueeeetful (see Sir Murray in Wilks, o e , I. 714, f n. I , citing Duff's 
itahrattae, II. 10} And this position is fully supported by Kirmav* 
also, who, as we have seen in the text above, writes on thu topic from 
direct knowledge Baghunath Bao appears to have had an eye 
on the South, and songht to maintain diplomatic relations with Haidar 
even before hie own oocessiou to the Feshwaship For, on April 17, 1773 
news prevailed to the following effect "Baghunath Kao is oucamped 
160 hoe away from Poona on the great road to Senugapatam and Arcot. 
Haidar Naik has agreed to pay faun 60 lakhs of rupees on condition 
that he makes over certain forts to him Baghunath wants Haidar 
Naik to send him 60 lakhs of rupees immediately, so that, after 
Buppzeasing the preseut rebellion, be may renew bu attempt upon 
Hmdustan *’ (Cal. Fen. Corree., IV. 176, No. 073) No wonder, then, 
that Raghnnith was treading in the footsteps of Peshwa Madhava Bao 
in his projected campaign against the South , and bis objective was 
evidently to check the northern advance of Haidar {Ibtd, IM, No 907- 
also Meud. Nom., 1 oj * 
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the time Raghnnith Bao, matching from Bidar by way 
of Eopal, Bahadnr-Banda and Eanakagiri, arrived at 
Biyadurg, his army had been completely disbanded with 
the exception of a body of Kuzzaks or Fi^daris, who 
chose to remain with him. Perplexed at this state of 
affairs, Baghunith Bao, seeking the path of accommoda- 
tion with Haidar, despatched a Vakil to him with a request 
for aid and for the Chauth (or fourth part) of the revenue 
of Mysore. Haidar, however, urging the ruined state of 
the country, not only declined to accede to his wishes 
but also, in March, despatched a mission to Poona headed 
by Pradhgn Venkappaiya, Hank&r Narasappa Nnyaka 
and Appaji Ham to negotiate an easy peace. The 
mission met Haghunath Rao in full march to the south 
at Sandur, near Kalyandurg (to the south-east of Baya- 
dtirg). Haghunath Bao renewed his overtures, offering 
Haidar the whole of the Subah of Sira. Appaji Bam, 
among Haidar’s agents, was, however, too acute a nego- 
tiator to overlook the opportunity which was thus 
presented, of improving the political relations of his 
master. He saw that the aid which Haghunath Hao 
would require and Haidar would confer, formed the most 
solid basis of conciliation. He fairly and openly explained 
the reciprocal interests, which would be promoted by 
their union ; and a treaty was accordingly 
concluded, by which Haidar agreed to 
acknowledge Haghunath Hao as the 
exclusive head of the Mahratta State ; to pay him, and 
him only, a reduced subsidy of six lakhs of Rupees (ten, 
according to one writer) : to be ready, when required, to 
act with his whole force in support of Baghunath’s 
pretensions, while Haghunath himself on his part agreed 
to cede to Mysore, by means of a «^»ad, the entire 
country north of Senngapatam op to the banks of the 
Krishna (extending to Badami, Jalhajji, etc., and includ- 
ing Sira, Maddagiri, Channarayaduig, Hoskd^e and 
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Dodballapnr-^places which had been wrested from 
Haidar by the Mahrattas).^ 

On the conclusion of this treaty, Baghunath Rao 
hastened to the northward by way of 
after* *****^ ***^ Pandarpur, despatching his half-brother 
Baji Rao Barve with 300 horse to with- 
draw the garrison from the fort of the Sabah of Sira. 
Baji Rao, accompained by Haidar’s men, soon arrived at 
Sira, when he forwarded Raghunath Kao’s letter to the 
hiUeddr, Bapuji Smdhia, son of Mahimaji Sindhia, 
requiring the fort to be delivered up. Bapuji, however, 
not only questioned the validity of Kaghnnath's sanad 
(he being, in his view, but an upstart and murderer, 
having no power or authority to make such demands), 
but also, mounting the guns, prepared to defend the 
fort. Whereupon Baji Rao quietly retired to Seringa- 
patam and sought Haidar’s assistance for the conijnest 
of Sira. In April, Haidar promptly answered by direct- 
ing thither a detachment under Tipit, assisted by Sard&r 
Khan, Mir All Raza Khan and others. At Sira, the 
kiUeddr was soon ready for action. Tipii, however, 
having thrown up batteries, attacked the works, and the 
place capitulated after an investment lasting nearlv three 
months. Bapuji was taken prisoner and sent to Kennga- 
paii of Sir* pataiiJ- Maddagin and Channarayadiirg 
Maddagiri snd Successively fell and the Mahnitta 
chanMray^re, lieutenants in charge, Lakshinan-Pant 
ana (..himnaji-rant, were sent on ouirlc 
to Poona ; and Tipu at length arrived at Hoskotc in 
July.® 


as. Ifitd, 714-716, HaMf. Aldm., 1 c , Klrtnam, o.c . 231-2.M. Sec- also and 
compare Orant-l>aS, (o. o , II. 13), who gouerally follows Wilfci, 
as. Haul. Ndm, ff, 64-65, Klruiani, ».<•. 384-286 , see also and compait- 
Wilka (o <•., 1. 716), who merely opeahs of IHji Hao Hirve heiiigspiit by 
Baghunath to Seringapatam "to receive and reuiit the hr»t mx 
lakhs," and of his having "remained for several years, as his oouil- 
dential agent, under the protectioB of Uyder." 
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Fall of HoflkS^, 
Do^baHipur and 
O nrram k onds , 
.Tuly-Octobor 1774. 


Meanwhile, letters from N&na Fadnis having been 
received at Sermgapatam to the effect 
that Haidar was on no account to 
move or act on the nords of Baghunath 
liao and that he was to consider the 
punishment of the latter as incumbent on him, after 
which all arrangements relative to Mysore would be 
settled by the Chief and Ministers of Poona on a sure 
footing, etc., Haidar, in compliance with the wishes of 
the Nana, marched with a large force from Sermgapatam 
and encamped at Chonnarayapatna. Proceeding from 
thence by slow marches .to Tumkur, he soon joined 
Tipu at Hoskote. HoskOte was taken by siege in July, 
and this was followed by the capture of Dodba}lapar. 
Then Tipii was despatched to Gurramkopda and he 
succeeded m reducing it in September, while Haidar 
returned to Sermgapatam m October after placing 
Pradhan Venkappaija in charge ot the administration of 
Sira, Maddagu'i and Channarayadurg, dependencies lately 
recovered from the Mahrattas.® 

An insuirectiun in Coorg of the most determined 
aspect suspended for a time the designs 
of Haidar in • other directions. Com* 
pared with the revenue raised in the 
]Mysorean territories, that w'hich had been arranged for 
C’oorg was extremely low ; but their standard of 
comparison was not what had been levied from others, 
but what they themselves had formerly paid. The very 
highest rate of assessment in Coorg had been a tenth of 
the {>i-oduce. In general, it was much lower, and a 
considerable proportion of the landholders, exclusively of 
military service, paid an acknowledgment to the Baja, 
which was merely nominal. Haidai deemed his ow'd 
moderation to be excessive in requiring not much more 

so fbtd, tt, U; Klrmipi, o.r., 83S-836. mlso sod •ompu* Wilks u'' i*., 1. 

71i), wbo lutkes • pMSuig refarBUcs to tbe i«daoUoo ot tbne pUcea, 


InKurrpctioii in 
Coortf, 1774 1776 
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than the old Hindu assessment of one-sixth. The 
impatience of the inhabitants at what seemed to them a 
detested foreign yoke inflamed their discontent, for, 
although Haidar trusted no Mussulman m his depart- 
ment of revenue, the Hindus, who were usually employed 
in the collection of revenue, were held in still greater 
abhorrence, as the agents of Haidar, by the people of 
Coorg. They destroyed all the minor establishments, 
which had been spread over the country for the collec- 
tion of revenue, and surrounded the new capital of 
Mercara for the purpose of reducing it by famine The 
insurrection in short was universal. Haidar was never 
in the habit of employing palliatives m cases of this 
nature. The great mass of the army was at the capital, 
distant only 30 miles from the frontier of Coorg ; and 
he moved the whole infantry in several columns to 
penetrate at once into every portion of the territory 
with a view to suppress the rebellion at a single blow. 
The operation was successful, and as his intelligence 
was always excellent, he was enabled among his piisoners 
to distinguish the leaders. Every man suspected as 
being above the class of an ordinary soldier was hanged; 
and for the purpose of overawing the populace, a series 
of block-houses was erected, pervading every part of the 
country, and connected with each other, and with the 
nearest posts in Mysore. These arrangements being 
completed, Haidar returned to give his army a short 
repose at Seringapatam, about the beginning of the year 
1775.® 


Eaghunath Eao, disappointed in his expectations of 
receiving the preferred support from 
p»£?mthenortT, Haidar, and alarmed by the latter’s 
1776-1776 RetroB- warlike activities in northern Mysore, 
pect of kffairo. treachery of his own Arab troops no 


n Wilka, o.e , I. 715-716. WiUis refers id the text of p. 716 to the Brshman 
employees of Hsidsr, while jo the relstive foot-note he takes them to 
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lesa precipitating the rum of all his prospects, fled to 
Malwa and from thence to Cambay and Surat, the troops 
of Poona and Hyderabad following him successively to 
Burbanpur, Kh&ndesh and Gujerat.^ At Surat, he 
concluded, on the 6th March 1775, a treaty with the 
English at Bombay for providing him with the aid 
necessary to recover his authority on terms of reciprocal 
advantage. The Government of Bengal, however, under 
the Regulating Act of 1773, soon disapproved anH 
annulled this treaty, which, they commented, was 
concluded without their sanction ; and Col. Upton was 
sent as the envoy of the Governor-General (Warren 
Hastings) to treat with the ministerial party at Poona. 
On the 1st of March 1776, Col. Upton accordingly con- 
cluded a treaty, a treaty characterized by the Bombay 
C'ouncil as “ highly miunous to the reputation, honour, 
and interests of the nation, and the Company.” The 
discussion that followed in this connection between the 
Governments of Bombay and Bengal terminated at 
length in the renewal of a treaty with Raghunath Hao 
m November 1778. Raghun&tb Kao, however, shortly 
after the conclusion of his first treaty with Bombay in 
1775, communicated with Haidar through his agent 
Baji llao Barve, pointing out the nature of his alliance, 
stating his confident expectation of recovering his right- 
ful possession of the mutnud of Poona, and confirming 
to Haidar, under bis sanad of 1774, the possession of 
the whole of the Mahratta territory up to the right bank 
of the Krishna, desiring him at the same time to be 
ready from that advanced position to assist him (Raghu- 


mean tb« Jaugamaa ' Whatever the position, t a-ontd be sate to 
assume broadly that the reterenoe here is to the Hindu as distinct 
from the Mohammadtn officials of Haidar 
as. Hxd, 716-736, RIruianj,o r.. 39C-S3?. 
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nSth Bao) in the execution of his designs, with military 
as well as pecuniary aid.^ 

Encouraged by his own successes and by the domestic 
dissensions of theMahrattas (since 1772), 
against Haidar. Haidar, Since hiB return from Coorg 
early in 1775, was equipping himself 
for a campaign of some importance in the debatable area 
covered by the Tungabhadra and Krishna, when intelli- 
gence was received that the Chief of Miraj, in concert 
with the other Mahratta chiefs, having raised disturban- 
ces m the neighbourhood of Badami and Dharwar, was, 
despite the apathy of the court of Poona, inarching in the 
direction of Mysore. At the same time, Haidar’s old 
opponents, Basalat Jang of Adorn and Muran Kao of 
Gooty, communicating with the courts of Poona and 
Hyderabad in a projected invasion of Mysore, had 
succeeded with Nizfiin All, who, agreeably to their 
request, despatched thither his Commander-m-Chief 
Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa with a well-appointed force, 
artillery and warlike stores. Then Basalat Jang directed 
his troops to the hill-fort of Bellary, a former dependencj 
of his, whose Palegar, having repulsed Haidar in 1709, 
had lately refused to jiay tribute to Basalat, declaring 
that he had transferred his allegiance to the former. 
Basalat’s army, accompanied by Safdar Jang, his Coiu- 
mander-m-Chief, Devichand Kirtivant (evidently the 
“ Bojeraj ” of Wilks), the Dewan of Adoni, and the 


38. fita, 725 727 On Jlaghunith R»o’b negotutionii with Ilmdar carried on 
through Biji Bao Uarve, see Sel Peih. Daft., Vol XXXVl LrUrr 
No. 28a, dated December 30, 1775 Wilka speaks as it Baghubath 
It M’s idea ot allowing Haidwr to take possesgioii of tbc Mabratt* 
territory up to the banks of the Knsfapa originated with him in 1778 
But, as we have seen from other sonroes cited above, BaghnnSth 
Ba« bad had enob an idea already in 1774, when he made out a lonad 
in favour of Haidar. So that WUto can only be reoonotled by toUng 
him to i^n that Bagbunith Hm confirmed what be bad alrca^ 
ceded to Haider m 1774 ' 
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French corps of 200 under Mons. Lally (styled ‘*Bastam 
Jang”), forthwith besieged Bellary. 

0 / 8 . 2 .“*’“ beginning, Dod^appa, the Palegar 

who defended the place, fought manfully 
and vigorously and repelled the assailants. Haidar 
received frequent messages from the news-writers of 
Bsyadurg — acting under the Palegar’s influence — that 
though Basslat Jang’s Commander-In-Chief had besieged 
the hill-fort for three months, he had effected nothing ; 
that the besieged chieftain had m{ule frequent sorties at 
night and had killed a great many of his opponents, and 
that Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa from Hyderabad had arrived 
near Kanakagiri and Kopal. At length, in November, 
an express informed Haidar that the besiegers bad 
almost succeeded in taking Bellary by storm, and the 
event being unexpected, nothing but the speedy aid of 
Haidar could prevent the place from falling into their 
hands. Thereupon Haidar, who earlier still had 
detached Commandant Muhammad AH towards Dharwar 
with 5000 regular infantry and 7000 horse and the 
troops of Baji Bao to attack the combination of the 
Chief of Miraj, directed the Commandant to oppose the 


foroed fu^her progress of Ibrahim Khan 
m.robeitoB.iiwy, Dhoonsa. And he himself, traversing 
November 1776 distance of about 210 miles from 


Rermgapatam to Bellary by forced marches of five days 
by way of Katnagiri, and leaving the heavy baggage, 
camp followers and artillery under the charge of Pumaiya 
(now Mutsaddi of the Toshe-Khdna) , wntb the light horse 
and the regular and irregular foot, lightly equipped, with 
only four meals of provisions ready cooked, fell by surprise 
on the rear of the besieging army while he was still 
supposed to be at Seringapatain.^ 


84. ibdJ, 719-790; Klrrnifll.o c,987, 811-913. 817-819* Htttd-Ifam , tf. 66- 
66. KlnnAqi apMka of Haldu having oonterred on hi. Comznuiduit 
Muh)ug.m.d All th» title of OlinoHfa (meaning the flat, or a blow with 

voii. m p 
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In obedience to his orders, Haidar’s troops attacked 
the camp of Basalat Jang on every side, 
BeuI^'*”***'*'* discharging rockets, matchlocks, arrows 
and camel-swivels, and loosening and 
separating his ranks of horse and foot. It was a comp- 
lete rout, in which Devichand KTrtivant was killed, 
while the commanding officer of Basalat Jang, retreating 
from the field, sought refuge with the detachment of 
Mons. Lally, and the gallant Frenchman himself, with 
the remnant of his men, marched by night to Adoni, 
leaving the baggage, tents and standards to the advancing 
Mysoreans. The guns were left m the batteries ; the 
approaches and parallels were complete and Haidar, 
without giving time for the entrance of supply, announced 
the object of this timely succour by instantly manning 
the batteries, assuming the place of the late besiegers, 
and insisting on unconditional surrender. Doddappa, 
being in the meanwhile apprized of these developments, 
and having already revealed the state of bis resources for 
a siege, found further resistance unavailing. Accordingly, 
descending at night by the back part of the bill-fort, he 
made good his escape with his family and followers, 
leaving the accumulated collections of generations to the 
victorious Haidar, who introduced his garrison into the 
place on the eighth day after his march from Seringapatam 
and the 3rd day after his arrival at Bellary. Then 
Haidar marched on to Adoni, where he not only exacted 
from Basalat Jang rupees ten lakhs towards two months’ 
salary by accounts of the Mysore military but also 
reimbursed himself to the extent of a lakh of pagodas as 


the flat) in oontrsdistinotion to Dhooma (meaning a rode push or 
shove), the title of Ibrahim KhSD,tbe Commander-in- Chief of Ryder* 
abed (EimiaVii o. c., SIS). Aa Ool. Miles observes, ** there appears to 
be some ]oke, or oonoeit, in these uamec ” (lUd, foot-note d), of which 
Haidar was generally fond I Klrmipl, however, antedate and leta 
down the events of 1776 to 1778 (A. H. 11B7). 
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the condition of his (Basalat’s) abstaining from the 
plunder or attack of the remainder of hiajaghir?^ 

Following up this success, Haidar, advancing further, 
AdT*nee on Kn- established an outpost at KuragSdu on 
raifo^n, Kenchan- the 23rd of November,. Then he marched 
0°' determined to punish Ibrahim Elhan 
ber-D « c e m b e r Dhoonsa, who, having Overrun Gajendra- 
gadh and Kanakagin, had arrived in the 
vicinity of Kenchanguda. Haidar’s Commandant Muha- 
mmad Al! had also by now arrived in Dhoonsa’s rear, 
by the route of Gadag, ^irahatti and Damul. Dhoonsa, 
however, disheartened by intelligence of the fall of Bella- 
ry, soon effected his retreat to Hyderabad, followed up 
to the neighbourhood of Baichur by Haidar’s Kuzzaks, 
who returned with the spoils captured m his camp 
(consisting of a great quantity of baggage, two guns, 
forty to fifty camels of the Toshe-Khdna and three 
elephants carrying tents). About this time, Mur&ri Eao 
of Gooty, who had loft his capital in the charge of his 
minister Pali Khan, had with his troops taken up his 
quarters in Dhoons^ s camp and tried to persuade him to 
attack and subdue the province of Balaghat (t e., Mysore), 
while Hallni Khan, the Hakim of Cuddapah, and the 
Pajegar of Chitaldrug had, at Muran’s instigation, 
expelled the news-writers of Haidar from their towns 
and assisted Dhoonsa with their troops and stores. On 
receipt of news of Dboonsa's retreat^ however, these 
chiefs retraced their steps to their respective places, 
Haidar next advanced on Kenchanguda itself, levying a 
contribution from its Palegar. Adoni and Kumool were 


35. Ibtd, 790-731 ; Klrmivi, or, 319-399 ; Haid-tfitm., ff, 56 See ebo end 
compere Sellmy IH$t. Qa*,, Cb, 11 p. 29, ei>C XV, pp. 4-6 (based 
mostly on Wilks). According to the inst-meutio ••'1 source, M. Lelly 
went ever by CotvU, with bis corps, to Heider. Tbis must heve been 
subsequent to Haider's reduction of Bellary, which is specifically 
dated in this work Memnuiika-Kirtlka iu. (correspouding to the 
early part of November 1773). 
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Haidar vn, MnrSn 
Pao of Gooty. 


Buccessively made to pay a peshkdsh of three lakhs of 
varahas each and Haidar, in December, returned to 
Bellary, from where, raiding through Fyapalli, he pro- 
ceeded eastwards, towards the close of the month, m the 
direction of Gooty,** 

Ever - since Nanjaraja’s ill-fated siege of Trichinopoly 
(1752-1755), Haidar had had an eye on 
Murari Kao Ghorpade, " Chief of Gootyi 
who, by his doubtful allegiance to his own 
nation, treacherous conduct and shifting alliances, bad 
grossly betrayed the interests of Mysore to her enemies.®^ 
Haidar's first act, on his accession to power in 17(51, 
was, as we have seen,®® the reduction of Murari Kao’s 
dependencies in northern Mysore. From this time 
onward, Murari, viewing with alarm at the growing 
power of Haidar, systematically espoused the cause of 
one or the other powers in the country to checkmate his 
progress. In August 1768, during Haidar’s war with 
Muhammad Al! and the English, Murari, joining the 
latter, opposed Haidar at Hoskote, only to make a narrow 
escape.® During the Mahratta war of 1771-1772, again, 
Murari played the part of the chief wirepuller, stimulat- 
ing Triauibak Kao Mama to attempt the destruction of 
Haidar’s power. Already about the middle of 1775, 
Haidar was apprehensive of the close friendship and 


36. Hatrf iram,. It. 66 , Kirmioi, o. c., 823-383 The Bauf, Ndm. tpeci- 
Soally places these erents between November S8 and the close of 
December (Mammatha-lfdrgaHra ba,), 

37 As for the role of Morari Bao danng the Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly 
(1762-1766), see Vol. II, Chapters VII- VIII and XVI of this work, 
ElrmSni, however, draws only pointed attention to Muran Bao’s 
ingratitude towards Haidar when he wntes : " Although the Nawanb 
had in every way aided Morar Bao, and bad never himself molested 
him, but, on the contrary, with a view to gain his friendship, had even 
condescended to call him uncle, Morar had, nevertheless, often exerted 
his most strenuous efforts to pluck up the tender plant of theNawaub’s 
greatness and power" (Klrmani, o. r , 824), 

88, See Ante, Vol. II. Ch. XIII. 

89. r$de Ch I. pp. 76-78. 
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intimacy that subsisted between Murari Bao and Basilat 
Jang, and the late junction of Muran with Dhoonsa 
formed a sufficient pretext for Haidar to proceed against 
him, for “ he was convinced ”, in the words of the local 
historian, ” that, while that incendiary lived, the conquest 
and regulation or subjection of the Ehodadad or Mysore 
territory would never be fully accomplished.” Haidar, 
therefore, “ made the conquest of Gooty and the capture 
of that dangerous and intriguing man, the object of his 
conquering energies," and he accordingly marched 
thither.* 

By now Murari Kao, who had returned to Gooty from 
Haidar appro- Hhoonsa's camp Without attaining his 
achea Qooty, object, had been in a state of doubt and 
December 1776. perplexity. Haidar, on his march, 

affecting a disposition to compromise with Muran in the 
same manner as he had done with the other chiefs, sent 
to demand a similar contnbution from him. On 
entering the territory of Gooty, he sent for Murari Bao 
under pretence of a wish to see him and despatched to 
him a complimentary message announcing ^is arnval at 
his house and adding that they being ancient friends, 
he would trouble him only for the expenses of grain and 
forage for his horses, estimated at a lakh of Rupees. 
Murari, however, suspecting treachery, not only refused to 
meet Haidar but also, understanding the Mahratta jargon, 
replied in plain terms that he also was a SSnSpati 
(General) and was in the habit of levying, not paying, 
contributions. On Haidar’s nearer approach to Gooty, 
he sent him a final message to the effect that the entire 
taluk of Sandhis would be given to Muran Bao as a 
provision for his support and maintenance, if he would 
only, without hesitation or demur, deliver up to the 
agents of the Mysore Government {JKhoiddad Sarkdr) 
the hill-fort of Gooty and its dependencies. Muran Rao 


KlrmSpJ, o. c., 8M-886, 
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refased to listen to this proposal and surrounded bya> 
strong body of troops, prepared to defend himself " 

Then Haidar with his regular and irregular infantry 


Siege of Qooty, 
Deoember 177S- 
Vetoh 1776. 


encircled the fort and sat down regularly 
before it, directing the guns which 
Mon. Lally had employed against 


lie strategic posi. Bellary, and ordering a battering tram 
for the purpose from 8eringapatam. 
The fort of Gooty is composed of a number of strong 


works, occupying the summits of a circular cluster of 


rocky hills connected with each other and enclosing a space 
of level ground forming the site of the town, which is ap- 
proached from the plain by two breaks or openings, forming 
fortified gateways to the south-west and north-west, and 


by two foot-paths across the lower hills communicating 
through small sally-ports. An immense smooth rock 


rising from the northern limit of the circle, and fortified 


by gradations surmounted through fourteen gateways 
overlooks and commands the whole of the other works, 


and forms a citadel which famine or treachery can alone 
reduce. At the entrance to the fort, Haidar erected his 


own battery, while on the posterior side overlooking the 
hill (extending from the suburb up to the temple of 
Gautamesvara) the Chiefs of Chitaldrug, Hayadurg, 
HarapanahaJIi, Cuddapah and other places (who had 
evidently followed Haidar) had erected theirs. Haidar’s 
Kuzzaks (light horse), at the same time, agreeably to his 
orders, guarded the hill and forest so effectually as to 
them impenetrable for men or even birds or locusts. 


H»ia»r ukes the Towards the close of January 1776, 
end lower after a siege of about five weeks. Haidar 
carried by assault the town and lower 
fort {Payan-kille) , together with a large booty consisting 
of 2,000 horse, a considerable number of elephants of 
state, a vast amount of pnvate property, and a very 


41, Wilks, o.e., 1. 761 , Klrmagi, o«., 396. 
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respectable equipment of garrison and field-guns, and 
military Btores.** 

Haidar continued for two months the siege of the upper 

Fashes through repulsed in numerous 

the siege of the attempts to establish himself in the 

”***^iToh 1776°” division of the works. Mean- 

while, Moran Bao had sought m vain 
the aid of the Court of Poona, for his commumcations 
were intercepted by Haidar's pickets and before intelli- 
gence of the siege arrived at Poona — which was at last 
conveyed only by the letters of Basalat .Tang— the garrison 
at Gooty bad been reduced to the greatest extremity, 
owing to the exhaustion of stores of provisions and 
ammunition Murari Itao had also admitted within the 
walls of the citadel an immense number of followers, 
horses, camels and even homed cattle, and although, 
with ordinary precautions, the reservoirs of water were 
numerous and ample, the improvidence of Mur&ri’s 
measure had reduced the besieged to the utmost distress. 
, At length, towards the close of March, Murari Bao 
found himself under the necessity of sending an envoy to 

Marin B»o sues Haidar to treat for peace. The con- 
for peace, March ditions Were Settled after much discussion, 

17TIS 

namely, the payment of twelve lakhs of 
Bupees, eight in cash or valuables, and a hostage for the 
payment of the remainder. The cash amounted to only 
one lakh, and plate and jewels to the estimated value of 
the remaining seven were sent by the hands of the 
hostage.^® 


/(ltd, 791-739, //aid Kimiipi, o c. 397. The Hatd Ndiit. 

speoifieally datea the assault of the town and lower fort of Gooty in 
Hianmatha-Puthya ba., oorresponding to the close of January 1776. 
Klrmipi, however, antedates and eets down the event of 1776-1776 to 
1778 (A.H 1187). 

18. Ibid, 793 Wilks, who does not mention the hostage oy name, refers to 
him as "the son of Toonas Khan, the former Commander-in-Chie 
(of Mnriri Bao), who had been mortally wounded in the affair uea 
Hoakote in 1768." The reference here, however, eeems obvionsty to 
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Haidar received his hostage with great courtesy, and 
gought to invited him to dinner. The young man, 
be outwitted by considering hostilities to be at an end, 
Mnren. induced by the gracious manners of 

Haidar to be unreserved in his communications. The 
conversation was purposely turned to the events of the 
siege, and Haidar took the opportunity of paying some 
appropriate compliments to the experience of Murari Bao 
and the conduct of his troops, not omitting to observe 
that he frequently noticed the exemplary gallantry of the 
young man himself. This of course induced some 
corresponding civilities, and in the warmth of discussing 
the past, the hostage was so imprudent as to observe 
that there was no want of troops or provisions, and 
nothing short of being reduced to three days’ water 
could have induced Murari Bao to agree to such hard 
conditions. Haidar heard all this with his accustomed 
command of countenance ; and after dinner referred the 
young man to the proper department for the delivery of 
his charge. The description of the valuables had been' 
generally stated m the negotiation, and it was understood 
that if on a fair valuation the amount should fall short 
of the seven lakhs, Haidar would still receive it and 
accept the hostage for the remainder. The period of 
inspection was designedly prolonged ; the appraisers on 
Haidar’s part were duly instructed ; he himself testified 
great impatience for the adjustment, and when the 
appraisers accompanying the hostage returned to report 
the total amount, including cash, to be only five I^bs, 
Haidar affected the greatest disappointment and anger; 
said that Murari Bao was trifling and deceiving him ; 
and ordered the hostage immediately to return with his 


Pall EfaSn, tlie minister of Murari Bao, elsewhere mentioned by 
Elrmdni, who, however, u silent in regard to these partieulsre of the 
pesoe negotiations. 
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paltry five lakhs, and announce the negotiation to be at 
an end.^^ 

Haidar now fitted his operations to the circumstances 
Hudw prepares taking more care to prevent 

bimseu to renew a single person from descending to 
(he siege. hollows in the rock (which they had been 

accustomed to risk) for a scanty supply of water than to 
serve his batteries, or expedite his approaches ; and the 
besieged could not even execute the alternative which he 
had proposed of prolonging his defence, by secretly 
dismissing the greater part of his garrison.^ 

On the third day after this mode oi warfare had been 
Capitulation and adopted, Murari Rao could no longer 
faU of Miiran iiao, restrain his men from exclaiming, even 
ifareh-Aptii 1776. from the parapets, to the besiegers, that 
they were dying of thirst. Entirely helpless, Murari 
despatched his minister Pali Khan to Haidar, to tender 
his submission, and beg the forgiveness of his former 
offences. Haidar coolly directed the besieged to be 
informed that there was abundance of water below ; and 
if they desired to quench their thirst, they must all 
descend unarmed, with Murari Kao at their head, that 
he would fire at any flag of truce and reject all advances, 
except in the form which he had prescribed. Also to 
Murari, in particular, he returned through Pah Khan a 
conciliatory letter with a Kowl-Jidma or assurance of the 
safety of his life and property, and invited him to meet 
him. In the course of the day, Murari Rao, accompanied 
by his son and followed by his unarmed gamson, 
descended from the top of the hill in a palankeen, and 
threw himself on Haidar’s clemency. A separate tent 
being ordered for Muran's accommodation, he was placed 
in it, and every individual, before being passed, was 
separately searched and plundered of the ''(fiing sum he 
possessed. Haidar’s garrison then ascended the rock, 
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aocompfiBied by a -deputation, to take an account of all 
property, public and'private, and even the apartments and 
persons of the women were plundered of their remaining 
jewels and ornaments, to the amount of 5,000 Rupees only. 
The official servants of revenue (including the Gosais, 
Piirnagiri, Mansagiri, TuIajSgiri, Hanpagiri and others) 
were placed in separate custody, Haidar satisfying himself 
with levying on them ten lakhs of Rupees, while a heavy 
contribution was exacted even from the populace. 
These operations being completed early in the month of 
April, Haidar received the whole of the prisoners, civil and 
military (their chief alone excepted), into his favour and 
service. The departments of the late government were 
put into immediate activity as a branch of the general 
administration, Haidar’s own men Balap Rao and Rdshan 
Kh in being appointed to the Subadari and Killed an of 
Gooty respectively. Orders were issued for the future 
regulation of the revenues and the command of the 
subordinate garrisons. Not a man attempted to disobey 
them and all the possessions of the house of Ghdrpade 
were transferred with no other ceremony than the 
substitution oi the seal of Haidar. In vain Murari Kao 
entreated to be allowed to visit Haidar. He received 
only the answer that Haidar had then no leisure and 
that his request would only be acceded to after his return 
to Seringapatam, whither Haidar, committing Moran’s 
person to the care of confidential men, sent him with his 
family for the time being. On Haidar’s return to 
Seringapatam, they were all despatched to the dreadful 
prison at Kabhaldurg, where Murari Rao was put to 
death by Haidar’s orders in or about May 1779, many of 
the family surviving for fifteen years, till the general 
massacre of prisoners perpetrated by Tipu’s orders in 
179l.‘'« 

•46. Ibid, 728-726; iIbo Kirmioi, o. r , 928.880, aad Uaid-Ndm . B 66-67; 
also Anantajiiur JDiat. Oat., 168-160 (quoting from Wilks). 
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Thus fell Murari Bao Gliorpa^e a victim to Haidar'^s 
resentment, treasured up since two 
^ Meotions on the ^ecades from Nanjaraja’s memorable 
siege of Trichmopoly (1752-1766). If 
Nawab Muhammad All Walajah had proved treacherous 
to Mysore by his failure to cede Tnchinopoly to Nanjaraja 
under the secret treaty with him, Morari Bao, who, as 
we have seen,^^ was first engaged to fight the battles of 
Nanjaraja against Muhammad All and his allies, had prov- 
ed equally treacherous by the manner in which he went 
over to the side of Muhammad All, thus preventing Nanja- 
rija from securing what was fully due to him. Haidar, 
who had followed Nanjaraja to Trichmopoly and was a 
shrewd judge of men and things, lived too close to the 
times to forget the bitter memories of this gross betrayal 
of interests of Mysore on the part of Murari Bao, and 

totlie Haid-Nim. (B S7l, the eorrender of UuranRsotook plsre 
towerdH the cloae of Uerob 1776 {Manmaiha-Phdtguna ha ), hot in 
the light of Wilks, the entire arrangements connected with the 
admiiiiBtratioii of the conquered place and the transfer of Hurari Bao 
to Senugapatain were oompleted early in April 1770 Among the 
spoils ac<iiiired by Haidar at Gooty on the capitulation of Mnran Bao 
were “pearls, and jewels of great price, jewelled ornaments, and other 
articles becoming the use of a prince, with the arms and warlike 
stores, and all articles of value*' which “the Nawaub took for himaelf ’’ 
Several companies of “dancing women of the Telinga tribe”, who, 
attracted by Marin Bao's libcTal|ty, had soaght refnge in the Palace 
(Mahal) of Marin Bao on the top of the biU, also feU to fiaidar’a 
share, some of whom “with the consent of their masters or owners, be 
purchased for his own Natiknal (NOfakaidla) and consigned them to 
his women’s apartments*’; some he sent to UaDjim,cn the neighbour- 
hood of Seringapatsm, and some to Bangalore (Kinniqi, o.c., 889), 
Evidently, in the midst of serious poUtioal preoooupations, Haidar 
rarely forgot his keen appreciation of aesthetic valuesl Wilks hardly 
mentions the date of death of Marin Bao in Kabbildnrg, where, he 
merely says, “Moran Bow soon afterwards died” (Wilks, o.e., I. 734- 
736) This bald statement would also seem to suggest that Wilks 
believed that Murin Bao died a nataral death This, however, does not 
appear to have been the real case, A letter from the Oal, Pers, 
Corret., dated May 8, 1779, speaks of Haidar Laving “a few days ago, 
put to death Murin Boo and his family, w great indignity and 
dishononr” (see Cal. Pers Correi , V. 339, Lett , No, 1481, from the 
Nawab of Aroot) If this be so, then Mnriiri Bao must have been put 
to death in or ateut May 1779, 

47. Fide Vol, II, Chapters Vll-Vm and XVI. 
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was only biding his time to wreak his vengeance on 
Murari Bao and remove a thorn from his side, which 
he had undoubtedly proved to be since then. So deep, 
indeed, was Hdidar’s sense of Murari’s injustice to the 
cause of Mysore at Trichmopoly that even in prison be 
hardly forgot to cajole him by reminding him of it and 
even contemplating to send him to capture it for Mysore! 
It may be hazarded that Haidar eventually put him to 
death after making him repeatedly feel he was sending 
him out on such a military errand." 

Murari Bao Ghdrpade was no doubt a great character, 
and a typical character too, figuring largely in the 
history of Southern India during the 18th century 
Garvmg out the principality of Gooty as an ofbhoot of the 

4S. According to a Fort St. George letter, dated December 1, 1776, "Murau 
Bow, hia second wife and hts youngest sou are prisoners at Seringa- 
patam and have sentries placed over them Hyder one day sent for 
Muraw Bow and told him that when he took bis country it was 
his property, and asked him where be bad a country to go to 
Cawn again said that he would restore him his country and desired 
him to go. Bow told him that whatever country [hej would 
give him, he should think himself obliged to him and would 
go there Cawn said that ‘I will send with you my sou 
Tupoo (Tippoo) at the head of my army to Tnohinopoly which when 
you have taken I leave -to you ' Bow said that ‘ whatever troops or 
chiefs you may send there, that country will not be taken without 
you’. He said, it was nght^ ..." {Fort St. George Recorde Count- 
Correa, HXV. 216, No 121, Nawab Sduhammad All to Governor of 
Madras, recording lutelUgence from Seriugapatam). Again, in 
February 1779, there even prevailed the intelligence that " Moraijee 
Mama (Mvari Bao) is come by orders from Hyder with 2,000 horse 
to Caveripatam '• and that he with Barakki Srinivasa Bao was 
"ordered to go afterwards to the Gaiit of Chengum and 
to divide into four bodies, one to remain there, another to 
invade Trichmopoly, the third towards Amboor and march 
into the Carnatic and' the other to enter by tbeGaut of Chengum," 
etc. {Ibid, XXVin 83-84, No. 87, dated February 98, 1779, from 
Muhammad All, Governor of Madras, rocording intelligence from 
Haidar’s camp;. Evidently speculations were rife early m 1779 concern- 
ing Haidar’s projected march southwards for the recovery of 
Tnchinopoly, which gave colour to the belief that even Murari Bao 
already in prison, was going to participate in it. The truth of the' 
matter was, however; that Hudar had already made up hu mind to 
^ away with Murari Bao, though be never ceased to have bis eye on 
Tnchinopoly, '' 
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Mahratta Empire, be sought to maintain it in the 
true Hindu form, on the basis of military power he 
bad built up for himself. Selfishness and greed were, 
however, fundamental defects of his character. He 
fought for those who paid him most and seems to have 
rarely appreciated that the interests of the country 
demanded a higher type of political morality to preserve 
it against the sweeping current. His fall is pathetic 
to a degree but, viewed in proper perspective, forms a 
telling commentary on the conditions of the times. 

The fall of Murari Boo is tragic in the extreme. 
To a historical student, it excites sympathy. He was, 
in one sense, a great man, great not only in the sense 
that he belonged to a well-known and distinguished 
Mahratta family, the hereditary Sendpatis of the 
Mahratta kingdom, but also himself distinguished as a 
military leader of rank, as a soldier of distinction, and 
as possessing certain soldierly qualities that made him 
great among the greater men of his period. He was 
the collaborator of Clive in the famous defence of Arcot. 
There is something grand about him, dominating as 
he does the 18 th century in the Eamatic wars. He 
had the genius to see the point of a suggestion made, a 
request preferred or a military adventure to be attempted. 
He could see instinctively what a particular position 
would yield, and how it would advance his own interests 
while helping the person seeking his aid. He could 
see through a difficulty and meet it instantaneously, 
and he could disarm bis opponent with equal celerity 
and address. Such a man to end his last moments, 
in the manner that fate decreed, as a prisoner with 
his position and kingdom and personal freedom and 
independence lost, is something too pathetic, indeed, 
for words. To be cribbed, confined and gaoled on a 
desolate hill, rife with jungle fever, away from his 
kingdom and what he had made his own, divorced from 
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hia daily pastime of military adventure, fresh and 
stirring, each something better than its predecessor, is, 
to use no hyperbolic language, forsooth something far 
too tragic in the case of a soul like Murari Bao, 
who was something more than a mere soldier of 
fortune. He aimed big, though he did not succeed in 
bis objectives. He deserved a better end than the bitter 
one to which he was copdemned by a cruel irony of fate. 
Haidar could have been certainly more chivalrous in the 
case of such a man. But chivalry was not in his line 
of thought. At the same time, he had this fear that he 
could not trust Muniri Bao for anything from his past 
conduct. And there is this to be remembered against 
him. The deception he practised on Dalavai Nanja- 
tajaiya m the Trichmopoly affair demanded punishment 
not only in another world but also m this mortal one of 
ours. There was no justification for it ; there was no 
need for it , and all reason and logic wa.8 opposed to it. 
Private and public morality required that he should have 
stood by the Dalavai rather than despoil him of his just 
reward for the men and money he had spent on the 
venture and on Muran himself m raamtammg him, 
true to the letter of his engagement with him, during the 
whole period of that sorrowful episode, Kepentence for 
wrong may cost very dear, indeed, and may have to be 
bought at the cost of a kingdom even. At any rate, it 
did prove so m the case of Murari Bao, who bad yielded 
to sordid personal ambition. He rated Haidar All too 
cheap and did not reckon with his host when be played 
foul with the old Dalavai, in whose school Haidar was 
brought up and who had too good a memory to forget 
easily the deception practised on bis master. In his hill 
confinement, Mur&n got a little time to think of the 
evil he had done to the Dalavai and his king. Bepen- 
tence, as the proverb goes, may be the May ol all virtues^ 
but innoceace would have been better, for it would 
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poBsibly have meant a different end to Murari, who 
certainly deserved, considering other aspects of his 
career, a very different fate than the one that actually 
overtook him. But as^ the poet declares : — 

And though cirouitoiu and obscure, 

The feet of Nemesis, bow sure ! 

Mur&ri Bao belonged to the well known Gburpade 
Family, represented in South India by the San^ur Buling 
House, m the present Bellary district. It is remark- 
able that despite the fame attaching to Murari 
Bao, we know so little of his early life. Even the 
exact year of his birth is not known, much less the 
details of his early career up to the date of his 
conquest of Gooty. Even modern historical research 
has so far shed no light on that part of his 
career, About 1746, we see him secure in the possession 
of Gooty. We do not know whether he personally took 
it, or, as some accounts say, it was already in the posses- 
sion of his family, having previously been taken by 
stratagem by his paternal uncle, who bore his name and 
who fell in battle. The Nizam attested to his pretended 
sway over the fort by countenancing Murari Rao’s occu- 
pation of it but Murari, perhaps, never required, much 
less desired, such recognition, though he, astute man that 
he was, made the most of it, to make himself stronger 
in his stronghold. In 1754, be made it his permanent 
capital and residence and repaired its fortifications, 
which date back to the time of the Ganga king Mara- 
simha II, who bore rule in 973 A.D. and took pride in 
the alliterative title of " King Qanga of Gutti." 
Murari’s doings since that time belong to Sooth Indian 
history generally and some account has been given of 
the part he played at Trichinopoly and in the wars of 
Haidar. Orme, who knew him well peisonally, ^ has 

49. Onae, Indotian, 1. SSS-SSt. Orme Ured between 1793-I80n He eiit<>red 
B. I. C'o'e eervioe in 1743. He w«* • Vember oi SMrw CeaaoU from 
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drawn a full-length portrait of him in his History, 
which is too life-like and mtimate to be omitted from 
any sketch of the great Mahratta leader’s life 
or career. It well illustrates Orme’s strength as 
a delineator of the character of the men of his 
own time, full of word-pictures and touches 
altogether inimitable. Writing of the qualities that 
made MurSri Bao and his following such important 
factors in the politics of the time, Orme, indeed, pays a 
handsome tribute to Murari Bao as a born leader. “ He 
soon made himself,” he says, ” admired and respected 
by his neighbours, enlisting none of his countrymen but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating them so 
well, that they never entertained any thoughts of 
quitting him * on the contrary the whole army seemed as 
one family ; the spirit of exploit which he contrived to 
keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never 
complained but when they had nothing to do The 
choice he made of his officers still more discovered his 
capacity ; for there was not a commander of 100 horse 
who was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station 
and they still lived in perfect harmony with each other, 
and in perfect obedience to their general. So that this 
body of troops were, without exception, the best soldiers 
of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides the 
qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, 
such as activity, stratagem, great dexterity in the manage- 
ment of their horses and sabres, they had by their 
conflicts against Europeans surmounted in a great degree 
the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them with the 

1761 to 1768 Ho retched Xjondon finelly in 1760. Murin Beo’s 
career in Sooth India began in 1746 and ended in 1776, when he wae 
taken prisoner. Orme should have personall/ known MarSri Bao 
between abont 1764 to 1760 and what he wrote was in part hJa 
personal impression of the great military leader. 
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steadiest discipline ; and what is more extraordinary, 
were even capable of standing against the vivacity of a 
cannonade from field-pieces : although this terrible 
annoyance, never made use of in India before the war 
we are commemorating, continued to strike all other 
Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt 
when regular musketry was first employed against 
them.” Such a man truly deserved a better end, but he 
had made himself possibly the bitterest foe of Haidar, 
who wreaked his vengeance when he at last got the 
opportunity in 1776, 'an opportunity for which he had 
waited so long Many of his family, Wilks adds, 
survived him for fifteen years, and were destroyed in the 
general massacre of prisoners which was perpetrated by 
Tipu’s orders in 1791.“ According to tradition and 
documents preserved in Fort St. George archives, 
Madras, liowever, Murari Rao’s adopted son, §iva Rao, 
escaped the kindly attentions of Haidar. According to 
these records, discovered long after Wilks’ time, Murari 
was the eldest son of Siddoji Rao GhGrpade, the founder 
of the Sanduc family who took Sandur in 1728 and 
became its first ruler. He was the nephew — 
younger brother's son — of Santaji Rao, who gieatly 
distinguished himself under ^iva]i and his son 
Sainbhaji and grandson Sahu and was granted the title 
of Sendpati The Ghurpade family claims to be connected 
with the famous BhOnsle family of Satara, to which 
^ivaji belonged. The exploits of ^antaji are frequently 
chronicled by Duff who I'emarks he ” was one of the 
best officers of whom the Mahratta annals can boast, 
and his eulogy is best recorded when we say he was the 
terror of the Moghul detachments for seven years.”®’ 
He held the jaghir of Kapsi in the Kolhapur State and 
was given the title of Sendpati — Commands r-in-Chief — 

Si. Wuk», o e , I. 796 . 

61* Orant-Dvir, Mahrattat, I 390. 

VOIi. Ill Q 
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which the Sa^dur Chiefs still bear in perpetuity. Murari 
Kao IS said to have died in or about 1 779 at Kabba}durga, 
where his tombstone has been searched for without 
success.® Murari is said to have had two sons, both of 
whom died in childhood. He adopted one feiva Kao, 
eldest son of Yeswant Kao, great-grandson of Malsji 
Kao, paternal uncle of Siddoji Kao, Muran’s father. 
6iva Kao, the adopted son, is said to have been 
killed about 178.5 m an attempt to recover San^ur from 
Tipii, which had been wrested from Murari by Haidar m 
1776. 6iva Kao’s paternal uncle, Maloji Kao, had joined 
Murari Kao in his defence of Gooty and was killed 
in action there.® Maloji’s grandson ^iiva Kao took 
possession of Sandur on Tipu’s death in 1799 and 
surrendered to Sir Thomas Munro in 1817. He was 
restored by the E. T Co., who granted him a savad in 
1826 and in his family (he adopted his nephew Venkata 
Kao) the Sandur State still continues to bear rule over 
that picturesque valley. The Murari Kao of history m 
thus the lineal ancestor of that family and his historic 
connection with South India is still thus happily 
perpetuated,® though cut off for ever from Gooty, so 

62 Daring h personal viMt to tbr place, local enquiripi failed toeliritan> 

information, thongli conducted during a prolonged period of time in 
and around tbc place 

63 See Amatv Quarterly Iteview, N S. in. SOg. 

64 See Genealogical Tree of the Ghorpade Family of Bapd ><r in the Bri/orp 
Ihetnet Qonetirer under ScmdUr, which la baaed on the Fort St. Qeorgr 
archives and the documents traced in it. See alao Marathi Ms, history 
of the Family in the Bombay Branch of the R. A V , wfairli was drawn 
np, from internal evidence afforded by it, by Bfanjangs Rao, grandson 
of Daulat Rao, second son of Siddoji Bao, who took Saq^Qr in ITSS. 
This Bhujanga Bao succeeded to the Gajendragadh State, which is still 
held by hin deacendanta. Another Marathi Mb. ih s pedigree drawn up, 
according to it in 1817, the year in which Munro took the State of 
Saqdur, tor the information of Mr Chaplin, Collector of Bellaiy, by 
the Secretary to the then Sand&r Chief, now in the poaaeeaion 
of that Secretary’s family. That liiva Bao waa Yeabwant Rao's son 
sad was adopted by Murari Boo la alao confirmed by Mr. Ohaplin’a 
letter dated 9th September 1^9 to the Bombay Governnieot sod 
by a pedigree drawn up lu 1876, when the hereditary title of 
Bb)b was conferred on the Saq^&r Chief. Munro’a report to Etphin- 
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closely connected with the great leader’s life and 
career. 

After the despatch of Marari Bao to Seringapatam, 
Haidar directed the Chief of Chitaldrug 

Haidar completpa i m 

the of to annex Murari s possessions of 

Muran Rao’n tom- Pagonda, Madak^ira, Penukonda and 
tones, Apri 1776. Kodikondfi^*. Meanwhile, intelligence 

having been received that 40,000 Mahratta horse .had 

been despatched from Poona to assist Mnrari Bao and 

that they had encamped in the neighbourhood of Gckak- 

Peth, Haidar, finishing the arrangements in Muran’s 

district of Sandiir, proceeded westwards and soon 

arrived at Hospet. The Mahrattas, however, unable to 

resist Haidar’s arms, retired from the held, and Haidar 

completed his conquest of Murari Bao’s territories by 

declaring as duly annexed to Mysore the forts of Harihar 

(south of Bellary) and Venkatagiri (at the head of the 

Tubulpalli Pass, south-east of Gooty), which had been 

long in the possession of Murari.“ 

About this time, Baghnnath Bao from Bombay 

having, as already mentioned, confirmed 

Tu*i**8Ui'»d'rr to Haidar the possession of the entire 

K r I * h n a Doab, Mahratta territory up to tbe right 
-May June 1776 , , . ^ * tx l, 

bank of the Krishna, Haidar, ostensibly 


66 

66 . 


stone, dated lat November 1817, on the surrender of the State, also 
mentions that Savdur formed part of Murari Rao’s pnucipality and that 
hf adopted Siva Rao, mentioned lu tbe text above (see (rleig’s Lvff of 
Sir Thomaa itunro, HI 988-2931. Local tradition also makes Murari 
Kao succeed to the State as stated above. The pedigree of 1817 adds 
that Murun Kao took in adoption a distant relation becanse Danlat Rso, 
his half-brother and chief of Osjendragadli, rcfaied to give either of his 
two sons in adoption (see ilelfary Jt>u(. Oax., chap XVI, Sandiir). One 
of the two Mas,, referred to above, was translated and published by ns in 
the Madras OhruHan CMega llaganrte, January 1909, under the 
caption A Muratlis Historienf DocHmenf, being part of the documentary 
and other material collected for a history of tbe Sapd^r State in 1901, 
when the Bellarg Diatnet Oaxettirr edited by AT". W. Francis, I.O.S., 
was under preparation. 

BtttA. Sam. ff. 67. 

KirmSni, o.r., 830. 881. Kirmini refers to Harihar as “ Hurrial " and 
VenkaFigiri as** Vinkut Oin." 

Q* 
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m conformity to this arrangement but really m further- 
ance of his own objective, had collected all the Mysore 
tributary chiefs on its northern frontier with their 
respective quotas of troops, and it had for some time 
been announced that the fall of Gooty would be the 
signal for their march. In May, accordingly, Haidar 
moved with the entire Mysore army towards Savanur. 
The. Pathan Nawab of that province had been already 
deprived by the Mahrattas of one half of his former 
territory. For sparing the remaining half, he offered a 
military contribution of three lakhs of pagodas, which 
Haidar rejected and proceeded without distinction of 
Muhammadan or Mahratta claims to occupy the whole 
area The forts and taluks of Kopal, Bahadiir-Banda, 
Mundurgi Durga, Gajendragadh, Navalgunda, .Jalhalji, 
Badami, Sirahatti, Damul, Kittur and Haranur, among 
others, were successively taken and Peshkash exacted 
from the respective PalegSis. Haidar had succeeded in 
making himself master of about one half of the province 
between the Tungabhadra and Krishna, when the 
monsoon buret with great violence, and the destruction 
which it produced among the horses and cattle of the 
army induced him to break up for the rains. He 
accordingly left a select corps in Bankapur under 
Shaikh Ayaz, with directions to watch, and as far as 
possible, intercept, the supplies of the garrison of 
Dharwar, not yet reduced. Inclining to the eastward by 
way of Kanakagin, he, in July, recrossed the Tunga- 
bhadra in basket boats at Anegondi The Ohief of 

H«d.r Bt Ane Timraj (Tiruraala Raya), a 

gondi, July 1776. descendant of the illustrious Kings of 
Vijayanagar, submitted to Haidar 
with an offer of “ a lakh of rupees.” Haidar, m view of 
“ the high rank of the ancestors of Timraj and their 
former greatness ” the country of the two Karnatics, 
and even the Dukhun from the forts of Malabar to the 
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banks of the Nurbudda being subject to their authority 
in former times ” — “ excused him the payment of his 
Paishkush (Peshkdsh), and sent him an honorary dress, 
confirming him in all his possessions Marching 
thence by the route of Harapanahalli and Jarimale, 
Haidar next arrived in the neighbourhood of Chitaldrug, 
from whose Pajegar he accepted a contribution of Bupees 
four lakhs. Then, taking the route of Bukkapat^am, he 
encamped m the environs of Gulwari (?Gulur), whose 
opium-eatmg Chief readily submitted to him. Pursuing 
11 e t u r u h to anarch from there, Haidar at length 
SvriuffiipAtsui, arrived in Senngapatam in the month 
Augu.tl776 ofAugUSt^ 

The kingdom of Mysore had thus become practically 
D th of King cotenninous with the Krishna in the 
Bettad* Chsm»rajii north. Haidar now sought a short 
Wo^eyar, Saptem respite at the capital. While he was 
bar 16 , me jet there, on September 16, 1776, the 

reigning King Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar passed away 
in the Palace at Senngapatam in his seventeenth year.® 

67. Wilkf, n c , 1. 737-738, see alvo and conu)aiv Uaul jS'am, ff. 67, and 
Kinuaiii, o c 3<>7,29e 803,n-{ernDg(otbeAuegoDdiepii«ode'oDpp,3^900) 
The llaid. Nam specifically dates tbe nortbeni conipalgu of Haidar lu 
Mav-duue 1776 (OHrmiU/ti, VatUkha-Jt/fftha), which u in keeping with 
W ilhs Kiriuaiii, however, aa usual, antedates aud'seU down the events of 
1776 to 1769 and 1771 (A H. 11S3 and 11851 'Timraj’ of Anegondi, 
referred to by Kimiiui, ihidentioal with Iiruniala Kaya, Mbo, aeoordiug 
to the ilacketutr Miu , aucoeeded, in 1766, Rama Bayalii (identical with 
Kndap^a Rama ll or Kama Raja VI), and was itUl ruling in 1801 at 
Anegondi He was eMdeutly the last of the acioiia of the Araiidu, 
Dynasty of Vijayauagar that aettled down at Anegondi after the battle 
of Itaksaa-Tangdi (see Jlfys (Tar,, 11 iii il20). " Uulvan” of Klrmipi, 
referred to in the text, is 'probably identical with Qri)fir, in Tnmkur 
district. 

5S Annah, 1 313 Durmuklu-Nya-Bhddrnpadtt iu 8 (Monday) The 
oouteniporary work l/aui Nam. (ff. 68) merely dates the death in Dur> 
mukht-lihadrapiida ha. 13 There waa, however, an intercalary Bhitdra- 
ptuia in DHrmuArkt (1776), and the data of the Anna' 'le) correaponds 
to September 16, 1776 (see Iml. Nph , VI. 866) While ootb the aouroes 
are agreed aa to t)ie ocourreure of the event in 1776, the authority of the 
Annafs It to be preferred here aa the more specific. A Fori. St Uror^r 
consultation recorda what was apparently a rumour of the king’s death 
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As to how he died, the available authorities mai ntain 
p ^ ^ ^ a discreet silence. There is, however, 

H»iir*°***^ evidence to believe that Bettada-Chama- 
rija Wodeyar also was, like his pre- 
decessor, poisoned by Haidar, who, in the zenith of 
his power as the Sarvddkikdri of Mysore, would 
not evidently brook any ruling king attaining his 
majority.®® 

in November 1771 {iftlt/ Cotta., I. 93), while Wilks places it in 1776 
(o.c , I. 716) and Stewart in 1777 (o.c , 26), tor which there is no evidence 
69. See, on the subject of the cause of King Bettada-Chamaraja's death, 
Count, Correa,, XXXI, No, 10, p. 839, Letter from LaksbiuammaQpi, 
Dowager Qneeii of Senngapatain, to Governor of Madras, dated Ma> 28, 
1782, where, referring to the “usurpation and illegal acts of Haidar she 
asserts his having “confined me and poisoned my sons.” Here the 
reference to “my sons’’ is to kings Nanjaraja Wodeyar and Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wo^eysr The poisoning of Nanjaraja is oontirmed by Peixoto 
in some detail as we have already seen {vide Cb I), though wo have no 
details as to the poisoning of Bctt>da-Chiniaraja. Again, another docu. 
tnent oUhe Sdna Carreajioiidena , the Ihtna Treat// dated October 28, 
1782, speaksof “HyderNaig” having “usurped all our inastor’s country, 
destroyed him and his two sons’’ and of his still keeping the King's 
widow, “ our liana, in prison in Senngapatam " [See Appendix III— (1) for 
the full text of the Sana Treati/'j This evtract refers m a direct manner 
to the “ destruction ’’ of Immadi Krisbnaraja and his two sous Nanjarija 
and Bettada-Chamaraja at the bands of Haidar The referenoe to Imma^i 
Knshuarsja’s death having been brought about by Haidar is, however, 
not substantiated independently, as Haidar was away from Seriiigapatam 
when the king died in April 1766 Probably be had been instrumental 
in some attempt at encompassing bis death too As against this, howeveri 
we note that even the Dowager Queen does not refer to such a calami- 
tous event in her letter to the Government of Msdras, mentioned 
above, where she merely refers to her two sons being poisoned by Haidar. 
Possibly the adherents of the Dowager Queen who negotiated the Bdna 
Treaty seem to have exaggerated Haidar's cruelty towards the Hoys! 
Family of Mysore by including even Immadi Kribhiiaraja among the 
members of the Family put to death by him 
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Khasa-GhamabUa Wodeyab VIII, 1776-1796. 

Haidar’s choice of the successor of Bettada-Chatnaraja 
Wodeyar. His motives and objectives — The nominees of 
Maharani Lakshmammanni ; their relative claims for succes' 
Sion — The legal aspect of the matter — The difficulty in 
Haidar’s way , seeks a way out, rules out the Queen's 
nominees , his artifice of a selection — Wilks’ account of it — 
The version as recorded in the Annals —The implications of 
Haidar’s act — Birth and accession of Kbaea-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar — Mysore-Mahrabta-NiKamite relations : lenowod 
campaigns in the north, 1776-1779 ; the formation of the 
confederacy of the Mahrattas and Nizam against Mysore , 
a soction of the Mahratta army advances on Savanur, 
October-Novembor 1776 — Opposed and put to rout by 
Haidar's Commandant Muhammad Ali — The confederates 
vs, Haidar, -lanuar) -March 1777 — Haidar proceeds against 
and lays siege to Chitaldrug, July 1777 — The siege, July- 
October 1777 , Haidar again confronted by the Mahrattas — 
Tests the allegiance of the Palegar of Chitaldrug — Haidar’s 
diplomacy in the Mahratta camp , the battle of Baravee , 
the defection and escape of Manaji-Phakde — Haii-Pant’s 
retreat, December 1777 — Haidar reduces the Mahratta 
territory between the Tungabhadra and Krishna, 1778; 
marks the Krishna as the northern boundary of the Empire 
of Mysore , invests Cliitaldrug a second time — The renewed 
siege of Chitaldrug, 1778-1779 — Haidar’s plan to secure the 
Palegar's person— Haidar trios other means to bring the 
Palegar to book , corrupts the Muhammadans in the 
Palegar's son ice , secures the defection of the sons of the Chief 
of Janmale — The capitulation of Chitaldrug, March 1779 — 
Beduction of Cuddapah, March-April 1779 — Attempted 
assassination of Haidar , Haidar’s rosouiceful escape ; the 
capture and end of the assassins — Fall of Sidhout and 
Ganjikote, and surrender of Abdul Halim Khan, April-May 
1779 , Uudar levies contributions from Adoni and Kurnool; 
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and feturnB to Seringapatam, June 1779 — Advance on 
Travanoore (down to 1780): Haidar's objective ; his plan of 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the Dutch, 1766 , 
his demands on Cochin and Travancore; expedition to 
Cochin and Cranganore, 1773-1774 — Benewed demands 
on Cochin and Cranganore, 1775, Haidar throws off his 
mask, 1776; Sardar Khan’s progress against Cochin and 
Cranganore ; advances further south and blockades Chetwa 
en route to Travancore , demands tribute from the Dutch 
£. I. Co — Their reaction to Haidar’s progress; surrender of 
Chetwa to Mysore, Novemiier 1 776 ; the lukewarmness of 
Cochin and Travancore to Governor Moens' proposals, 
Haidar and the Dutch gain time, 1777 . the buffer-state 
policy of the Dutch — Their fruitless siege of Chetwa and 
Cranganore, 1778; Governor Moens’ attempted mediation 
with Travancore , Haidar steadily pursues his objective, 
1778-1780. 


T he death of Bettada-Chaiuaraja Wodeyar was, as we 
have seen, occasioned not by any vices of his own 

H«a.r-s choice of Haidar’s falling a victim to his 

the successor of baser self. For some time Haidar's 


Bettsas-Cfasrasrije 

Wodeyar 


thoughts did continue to be in “bloody.’’ 
In a short while, he had done to death 


the two royal brothers. Bettada-Chaiuaraja’s only fault 
was he was the grandson of Nanjarajaiya, Haidar’s early 
benefactor, whose political end he had encompassed so 
systematically. After a short nominal reign of five 
years, Haidar mangled for Bettada-Chamaraja the same 
deadly draught which he had composed for his elder 
brother and predecessor. From an humble origin, 
Haidar had laised himself to the command of the Mysore 
arms; and in the difficulties which resulted from 
Nanjarajaiya’s attempted conquest of Trichinopoly, had 
succeeded in securing, though he may not have deserved 
it, the goodwill of the people of Mysore. With a success, 
ful army, he had been tolerated as the protector of the 
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country and the guardian of the princes, the sons of 
Krishnarftja II. His supreme office of Sarvadhikdri 
was popularly believed to include that of the father of 
the princes as well. But Haidar, after the madness 
that had seized him when he got the potation administered 
to King Nanjaraja, soon disdained the subordinate office 
of a minister and tried to assume the full independence 
that was yet lacking in him in the undoubtedly high 
office he held. His good sense, however, still despised 
the pomp of royalty. He still recognized the need for a 
representative of the ancient Iloyal House on the throne ; 
he still would represent himself as but a servant of his 
sovereign ; he still would act as the chosen commander 
of his master's armies ; and he still would render an 
account to him of his acts and deeds at the annual 
festive gathering of]the Dasara. He had, however, in the 
indulgence of a right, both custom and religion had 
allowed bun, married twice and had, by now, two sons. 
T.ipvi, the elder of these, had been born to him in 1749 
(1753 according to some writers^ and was accordingly 
27 rears of age. He was commanding the troops and 
was active on the field. Karim Sahib, the younger son, 
who was also known as Safdar Shikoh, was about three 
years younger ; and though yet confined to the domestic 
circle, had to be put on his feet.^ Haidar had been 
blessed with daughters as rvell, and for them, he was, 
as we shall see, seeking alliances in well-established 
ruling houses not far away. The question before 
him was how best to provide for his growing sons'? 

1. A Feniiau ww^lfttrr from the Imrcrial Breord DeparlmetU (made 
available bp eoartesv of Dc S. N Sau), dated September 6, ITBS, 
mentioiiH Tipu as having, after hia advance oi> ^ravaiicore in that year, 
returned fo Bangalore, ** after leaving hit you >: r hrothar with troopa 
and artillery to fight the Raja of Bayawar " CTravanoore). The 
refereneo here u to Karim Sabib who, as the younger brother of 
Tipfi, had obvioualy aoconipanied him dunng his southern campaign of 
17S8. 
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Be himself was nearing the sixtieth year ^ and Nanja* 
rSjaiya, for long cribbed and confined 
** Seringapatam, had died in about 
1774 ^ and his son Yiraraja, though 
confined at Seringapatam, may at any time regain his 
liberty. A king that showed any possibility of reaching 
independent manhood as Nanjarsja had done, would 
mean danger not only to himself but also to the conti- 
nuity of the power that he had secured for his lineal 
successors in the office of Sarvadhikan at Mysore, 
He preferred an infant to a growing young man with a 
will of his own ; and he preferred after that, an young 
man of his own choice, who would both be beholden to 
him and in perpetual fear of him. Towards this end, 
he first surreptitiously put out of the way Hettada- 
Ch&maraja, the reigning king, a deed that secured for 
him just reproach for its folly and ingratitude, apart 
from the crime and mhumamty of the act. Noxt, he hit 
upon a plan of action, by which he wanted to ward off, 
the great dissimulator he was, popular feeling against 
himself for this fresh perpetration of treason against 
the Bulmg House. This outrage on his part was inten- 
ded as a counterblast to a move on the part of Rani 
Lakshmammanpi, the surviving widow of King Krishpu- 
rajall, whose influence was evidently on the increase 
since the death of the old dowager queen Devajammanni 
in 1769. ", 

On the unexpected demise of the rcignmg King 
The nominees of Bettada-Chaiuaraja, Lakshmaiinpapm 
Mabirapi tiaksbrns- made it known that the buccession 
miuanni. should devolve on the nearest lawful 

heir. There were undoubtedly several claimants— near 

S. Acoording to mme, Haidar wai! bom in 1717, while acoordini; to others, 
he was born id 1732. See ants VoL II pp. 30S, 753, 756. 

8, See Cbap IV below. 

4. Mamed m 1746, she appeari to have died m or about 1769. See atUt 
Vol. II. Chap XV. p. 615. 
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and far, real or supposed — to the throne thus rendered 
vacant by the artful device of Haidar. It was Haidar’s 
desire that in the contest thus brought into being by 
him, as between these different claimants, his own choice 
should ultimately prevail. Lakshmammapni’s choice 
centred round two young men, belonging to two different 
families connected with the lioyal House. The drst of 
these was Naiasarajaiya, son of her own younger sister, 
who had been married to Maddur Kantarajaiya of tbe 
Bharadvaja-gotra of the Kajale family. The other was 
one Siddarajaiya, son of her co-wife’s daughter. This 
daughter had been married into the Tagaddr family, 
which belonged to the Haritasa-gutra. Lakehma* 
lumanui herself belonged to the Bettadakdte family, 
being a daughter of Katti-Gopalaraja Urs, well known in 
connection with the Trichmopoly episode.® Having been 
married to Krishnaraja II, she belonged to the Atieya- 
Gdtra. Presumably she could thus have had nothing 
but the interests of the lioyal House in her mind in 
suggesting the names of Narasarajaiya of the Kalale 
family or iiliddarajaiya of the Tagaddr family. He of 
„ , , , the Kalale family was the son of her 

Their relative • i i j. 

claims for suuces vouDger sister, while he of the Taga- 

dur family was the son of her eo-wife’s 
daughter, i.e., Krishnari]a's grandson by his own 
daughter.® As to the selection from the Kajale family, 

5 See anl, Vol II pp. ISW. 134-136, 13a-189, 149, 24H. • 

6 AccordiUK to U like (o.r., I 71'<, f u.l, LeksbmeniniBuni is eaid to have 

lutereated lieraell in the euceveaton of tbe graudaou of Kribhnaraja II 
He wntea ; " Many tale* have been related regarding the anrviviug 
dowager (a.e., Lakahmammavni) having interposed in favour of this 
huoceHaion (Kribhnaraja'a grandson’s).” And he adds her denial of 
havina ever done so in these words ” I have conveised with her on 
the subject, and she distinctly stated, that from the period of her 
husband's death, she never badtue oppoi‘uuity or tbe privilege of 
remouetrating on thet or any other subject, t-- J sever did attempt or 
wish to interfere, in favour of that rival branch, i , any other, for she 
is also stated in these talcs to have proposed a relation of her own." 
Wilka was evidently deabng with a woman who knew the value of the 
aayiiig that silence is golden tu certain circumataneea. As lor his 
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it has to be borne in mind that that family was one of 
equal rank with the Ruling Family and the union of the 
two families of Mysore and Kalale had been vouched for 
in the Bhasha-Patra (“deed of promise”) issued by 
Krish^raia Wodeyar II in 1758. The Nambtige-Nirapa 
(“ order of assurance ”) issued by the same sovereign in 
the i-atnB year allowed free mter-marriage between the 
two families.^ 

Brought up in the traditions of both the families, 
Lakshmammanni may be adjudged 
right in taking the Kalale family into 
consideration while on the search for 
a suitable boy for adoption. The fact that that boy was 
a son of her own younger sister married into the Ka)ale 
family cannot be deemed to have been the determining 
factor in the case. According to the strict lettei of the 
Hindu law governing adoption, the adoption of that boy 
to Krishnaraja II, to whom the succession reverted after 
the death of Bettada-Chamaraja by his surviving widow, 
would have been correct. He would have been the true 
reflection of a son according to the text of Nanda-Pan- 
dita ® He was not a boy whose mother the adoptive 
father could not have legally married. Krishnaraja II, 
having •married Lakshmammanni, could have legally 
married her sister also. As to the Tagadiir boy, he was, 
it IS true, the grandson of Krishparaja II by a daughter 
of his first '^ife. The legal objection to this adoption 
would be that he was a boy whose mother Krishnaraja II 

statameut tliat the " tales ” of hia tiiue suggested that she had " propos 
ed a relation of her own,’’ the reference is perhaps to the first of the 
two boys mentioned in the text above, i.e , he of Kalale. She preferred 
the brat because he belonged to the Kalale family, who had > speoial 
claim in this connection. He of Taga^ur, though dcsce&dcd from the 
Kelale family— being the grandson of Krishnaraja 11 by a daughter of 
his first wife, the daughter of Nanjarajaiya— belonged on his own 
paternal aide to an entirely different family 

7. See ante Vol. II. pp. 203, 687. Also E. C , IV (I) Nj 267-368. 

8. 6aunaka-Smrth, as yuoted in the Datlaka-Olumdrtka See J.D, Mayue 

UtnduLam (1914 Bdn.), Chap. V on Adoption, para 106, and f.n. (h). ’ 
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could not have legally married. Though this prohibition, 
in the case of the tbre classes of Brfihmans, Eshatriyas 
and Vai^yas, would hold good, it is well known that it 
would be valid, even among them, if sanctioned by 
custom.^ It 18 the more necessary to state these facts 
here because Wilks, in his work, after mentioning the 
existence of the grandson of Erishiiaraja II (by a 
daughter of his first wife, who was a daughter of Nanja- 
rajaiya, the Dalavai), and after remarking that he was 
living in his own time, and that “ the descendant of 
Nanjeraj (Nanjarajaiya) asserted the right of succession 
in favour of this descendant of a female branch’,’ says 
that they did so “ contrary to the rule of Hindoo succes- 
sion.” If they asserted “the right of succession in 
favour of the descendant of a female branch,” it was 
evidently m pursuance of a custom current in the ruling 
family or among the Kshatriya caste to which the ruling 
family belongs, or for both these reasons Among the 
Kshatriyas particularly, the adoption of a daughter's son 
is known in widely different parts of India. 

S Tlie doctnnr the person to be sdopted sbnnld be the reflection of 
s true SOD is based on the fiction “ that the adopting father has be- 
gotten the bo} upon his natural mother ” ; it is therefore necessary 
that she should be a person who might lawfully have been his wife 
For this reason, a man cannot adopt bis daughter’s son, or his sister's 
son, or bit. mother's sister's sou, for he cannot marry bia dsugher or 
hia sister, or bis mother's sister. As hss been remarked, ** if this 
prohibiUoii were to bo interpreted literelly, there would be many 
other relations that cannot be adopted " (P F. Mulls, Hindu Law, 
461) Accordingl} this prohibition baa been restricted b> British 
Indian High Courts to the specific cases luentioned above. It has 
also been held that the prohibition does not extend to other relatione. 
It hae been specifically held that a Hindu may adopt among others his 
wife's sister's eon (see Baghuvmdra vs Jayaram, 1097, SO Mad S8S). 
As stated above, though an adoption may be prohibited by the striot 
letter of the lew, it mey be valid, it recognised by custom. Thus the 
adoption o( a daughter's ton is recognised by custom among the 
Bt&hmana in the Madrea Presidency (Ktsvasundaro vs Somatundara, 
1990, 48 Med 876) as among the Brahmans of the bonthem Mabratta 
oomitry, where the adoption of a aister’i son is sfso valid by custom 
(see Mufle, o,c., MS). Alto, among the Khatrie of Amritsar (see 
Haramanand vs. Skiv Charan, 1991, 9 Leb. 69, 69, I 0. 966) 
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Haidar, having despatched two brothers of the 
Boyal Family much like the English 
The diflScnity m usurper Richard III, saw as much 

Hudar's way. ^ 

difficulty m going backward as in 
going forward. He smelt a new danger also in the alter- 
native choices of the Dowager Queen Lakshmammanni. 
Any countenance to either of these nominees may 
bring support, if not immediately, at least later, for her. 
Moreover, he was determined to see none but an infant on 
the throne to suit his own personal aims and ambitions. 
He wanted to make this resolve of his a matter of absolute 
certainty. With this end in view, he 
.Seeks a way ant encouraged in a positive manner all 

other claimants to put forth and urge 
their individual causes, so that the rightful claimants may 
be disturbed. To such a high dignity ^nd honour, there 
were doubtless many ready to come forward to urge 
their claims, such as they were, especially when the 
Sarvddhik&ri himself had thrown forth a suggestion 
that they could do so. By one stroke, Haidar pretended 
to please all, while actually he pleased none but himself. 
But before he put his design into action, he had to rule 
out definitely the two nominees of the 
Kniesoutthe Dowager Queen Lakshmammanni. As 
ueen a Qomineea, regards the first — he of Kalale — ^he 

was described by Haidar as “ lame ” and as such not fit 
to rule a kingdom ! As to the second — he of Tagadur — 
Haidar characterized him as dull-witted and as afflicted 
with “ leprosy ” ! These were flagrantly at variance with 
the actual facts. Wilks, who writes on this subject, ' 
while silent as to why Haidar ruled out these selections 
of Lakshmammanni, of which he had beard, tells us of 
the existence in his own time of one of these, he of 
Tagadur, who was a great-grandson of Nanjarajaiya, the 
Dalavai, and the grandson of Krishnaraja II by his 
daughter. And the point worthy of note is that he does 
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not mention even a word about the “ leprosy he was 
alleged to have suffered from, according to Haidar. 
While Wilks suggests that this nomination of the Taga- 
diir boy was “ contrary to the rule of Hindoo succession, ” 
he being a grandson of Krishnaraja’s daughter, he does 
not urge anything against him from the point of view of 
his physical qualifications. For Wilks wrote after 
inquiry not only into the facts which the nominees pot 
forward but also as to the law applicable to their cases. 
And if he of Tagadiir had really suffered from such a dire 
disease as leprosy, presumably of the kind that would 
automatically have excluded him under the Hindu Law 
as a valid disqualification, he would have certainly put 
it forward with the legal objection he has mentioned 
after definitely learning of it.^° Haidar, who appears to 
have learnt as much of Hindu Law as was necessary for 
his purposes, thus sought to put aside both nominees, 
the one connected with the Dowager Eatii as well as 
the one connected with Nanjarajaiya. And he adopted 
the artifice of a selection under a pre- 
His artifice of a tended inspiration A graphic descrin- 

seleetion. ^ , .f . ‘ 

tion of the mode of selection adopted 
IS given by Wilks, while a variant of it appears in the 
traditionary tales of the period, one of which will be 
found related in Stewart’s earlier work and in the 
Annals}^ Whatever the truth contained in these different 

10 The legal aipect of exelueion from inhentanoe, from the point of view 

of the law governing Hindna, may be stated briefly (1) Want otany 
limb or organ— HI this case of a leg — if congenital, would exclude an 
heir from mheritanoe. This has been held to include the case of a 
person who has no legs or no nose or tongue ; (2) Idiocy, provided it 
18 complete and absolute and congenital ; and (8) Eeprosy, when it is 
of such a virulent type that it is inourahie, though it need not be con- 
genital. When the last of these disqualifications is of such a type as 
not to unfit him for sooial intercourse, it is not a ground of exclusion 
This IS the gist of the current law, as interpreted by the High Courts 
in India and the Privy Council (See F. U. MuUa, Hindu tme, 106, 
and cases quoted therein.) 

11 It 18 clear from the device adopted by Haidar that be was not for the 

abolition of kingship or the substitution of tbh Hindu king by himself 
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versiona-^and they all alike attribute it solely to Haidar — 
there can be no doubt that he intended as much to 
circumvent the Dowager as to avoid any but an infant 
on the throne. 

According to Wilks, Haidar ordered all the children to 
be collected from the different branches 
Wiikb’ acconnt of qJ Koyal House, who, according 
to ancient precedent, were entitled to 
furnish a successor to the throne. The procedure adop- 
ted, however childish, was in perfect accord with the 
feelings which he intended to delude, and sufficiently 
adapted to the impression desired to be created. The 
hall of audience was strev^ed round with fruits, sweet- 
meats and flowers, playthings of various descriptions, 
arms, books, male and female ornaments, bags of 
money and ever} varied object of puerile or manly 
pursuit ; the children were introduced together, and 
were all invited to help themselves to whatever they 
liked best ; the greater number were quickly engaged in 
a scramble for the fruits, sweetmeats and toys , but one 
child was attracted by a brilliant little dagger, which he 
took up in his right hand, and soon afterwards a lime 
in his left. “ That is the Baj'a, ' exclaimed, it is said, 
Haidar, “ his first care is military protection , his second 
to realize the produce of his dominions ; bring him 
hither, and let me embrace him.” The assembly was 
in an universal murmur of applause, and he ordered the 
child to be conducted to the palace and prepared for 
installation.^^ 


He WM not only against sucli a revolution, which presumably w as 
beyond him, but also againat taking any step that might mean the 
displacement of the Boyal Bouse of Uaidar. He was, however, lor 
every step that might mean the continuation of hia own authority as 
Sanadhtkari and the continnanee of that offlae hereditarily in hia 
family. 

18 Wilks, o e., I. 716-718, 
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The version given in the Annals, though somewhat 
different, is even more graphic. On 
The veruon as re- death of Bet^ada-Ghamaraja Wode- 
yar, Jjakshmammanni, we are told, 
sent for and consulted Haidar, as the Sarvddhikari, in 
regard to the succession. He agreed that the succession 
should be provided for, as such an ancient and historic 
Boyal House as that of Mysore, so well known from 
ancient times, from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorm, 
cannot go without a suitable sovereign. The sovereigns 
of Mysore were not only famous as great men of action, 
as great donors of gifts and as ever engaged in the doing 
of pious and charitable deeds but also excelled in their 
personal appearance in as much as they combined to 
beauty of body many other qualities of head and heart. 
In keeping with this tradition, Haidar, we are told, 
addressing Lakshmammanni, went on to say, “you 
should examine if the boy you select possesses these 
qualities and then adopt and install him on the throne. “ 
Having laid this broad foundation, he next ruled out her 
two nominees, as above stated, on grounds both un- 
warranted and false, and then said, “ leaving these two 
out, boys more beautiful and blessed with better 
qualities may be sent for and examined, when we will 
be enabled to choose the one whom ^rl-Cbamun^eSvari, 
the tutelary deity of the Royal House, will point to as 
the one, who, by the merits of his previous birth, is 
best entitled to ascend the throne as the most eligible 
of all. He should then be tested as to his mental 
qualities and then adopted and placed on the throne. ’’ 
Haidar thus, by an adroit stroke, tried to put 
Lakshmammappi in a dilemma- — to reject his proposal 
and get unpopular or to go without any adoption 
whatever. He condemned her choice on grounds, whichi 
with the ignorant public, would carry weight ; at the 
same time, he pointed to a manner of selection which 
VOIj. in B 
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left him the final choice, while the inspired guidance he 
pretended to would keep out the Bapi from protesting 
against it. Haidar knew the value of publicity 
better than our modem exponent of that art knows it 
to-day. He knew that a lie, once given start, could 
never be overtaken by truth. And he started with a 
misdescription of the nominees of the Bani, and rounded 
it off with a mode of selection coupled with the name of 
the great Goddess, so closely connected for all time with 
the Boyal House of Mysore. What is more, as a man of 
action, he forthwith gave effect to his words. He left 
the Palace and gave out that the Bani had agreed to his 
advice and sent out news all over the city of Seringapatam 
and the country round it, wherever there were families 
related to the Boyal House, that they should send their 
little boys to the capital. These he got together in his 
own house, having assembled a number of people therein. 
In the large hall where they were collected together, he 
arranged, as in an exhibition, various things that might 
interest children. On one side, he had set down attractive 
eatables, like dates, grapes, sugarcandy, etc., at another, 
various kinds of fruits ; in a third, other kinds of eatables ; 
in a fourth, cloths and ornaments of variegated colours 
and sorts ; at another, coins of different sizes and value ; 
in another place, toys and other things to play with ; in 
yet another, a mirror and a dagger. In this hall, con- 
taining these many different things, he called for the 
assembled boys, and pointing to the things set down, 
said, “ Don’t be afraid ; fall to bravely , take whatever 
you like from these things here.” On this, the boys 
began to pick up whatever they were, as the result of the 
actions of their previous birth, led to. One of these was 
Chamaraja, a child of three years, the son of Arikuthara 
DSvaraja Urs and Honnsjamma, who was blessed with a 
beautiful appearance and smiling countenance. When 
the assembled crowd of people were looking eagerly at 
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what was going on, this child, Chamaraja, advanced 
forward, went to the mirror and the dagger and picked 
up both of them. Haidar, pointing to him, at once 
exclaimed to all present, with great glee, “ This is our 
future sovereign.” He then directed, in theatrical 
fashion, the assembled people to get up, and ordering a 
couch, fit for a sovereign, made him sit on it, at an 
auspicious moment, and there and then tendered his 
personal homage with all doe solemnity, and next got 
those assembled to do the same. Presenting next the 
new sovereign with a garland of flowers and a betel with 
gifts of clothing and ornaments, he had him escorted 
with Royal honours to the Palace, with injunctions that 
Rani Lakshmaminaniii should be duly informed of all 
that had taken place in Haidar’s house. Though what 
she desired had not come about, Lakshmamman]|;ii sent 
word that she was agreeable to the choice made. Later, 
Haidar compelled her to formally adopt the boy with due 
religious rites and had him installed on the throne.^ 
Such IS the story told m the Annals, which unmistakably 
shows that Haidar had the predominant hand in the 
selection and saw to it that it was a mere infant that 
could ascend, so that his influence and authority may 
continue ” 


is 1. 317-319 The Articles chosen by ChAniarija, according to 

Wilks, were “ dagger and hme,” abile according to the Annals they 
were “mirror and dagger '' Miiror indicates prosperity and dagger, 
success ID war. The saying goes “ Kajnlam darpanam bhdnum 
hhAgyavantancha hkwpattm ’ eto. The Annals adds that Mabdripi 
Lakshmsmniaoqi was against the coronation of the boy thus 
chosen and uas actaated by a spirit of jealonsy. There is hardly 
any evidence for these statements. She wss politician enongb to 
understand the position in which she found herself, and acceded to a 
choice which she could not well prevent from taking effect Wilks, 
indeed, suggests that bis persoual inquiries snowed that she had no 
nommees of her own 

14 Stewart's version la somewhat different and is set d wn here to indicate 
the earliest account of the story. Stewart states that, on the death of 
CbamarXja, " Uyder Aly ordered eight or ten boys, hneally related to 
the Boyal family, to be brought before him, for the purpose of electmg 

B* 
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By this act of hia, Haidar set aside arbitrarily 
the hereditary claim of one family to 
kingship belonged ; 
not only that, he also superseded the 
very idea of hereditary right. But even he accepted 
that the rite of coronation was essential to the exercise 
of royal authority. The installation of the new king 
that followed his choice ended with the homage of all 
the vassals and holders of dignities and offices, including 
himself The new king may not have been king by 
hereditary right, but Haidar, by this very act of his, 
became bound to him as a servant. He wanted a mere 
infant on the throne and he got one of his own choice, 
which the astute Bam made her own. But Haidar’s 
choice neither actually prolonged his authority for he 
was rapidly aging, nor added really to his popularity with 
the masses, who had seen two kings m succession pass 
into the everlasting unknown and knew not what may 
become of the one now so solemnly set on the throne. 

ChSmarsja, son of Devaraja Urs of Arikuthara by 
Di-ii. j HoxmSiamma, the heir thus chosen, was 

rioaof Khan 2 - bom on February 28, 1774.^® He was 
Wode^r* ^ * formally installed on the throne of 
Mysore on September 27, 1776, under 


one of them to bo Raj 2 The bo;a beinf accordingly brought to the 
Palace at Senngapatiun, Hyder ordered some fruit to be dutribnted 
amongst tbeni ; and watching attentively the conduct of the boys, be 
observed that one of them gave bia share to his father, whilst all the 
others began to eat their poriious. Byder oonsiderod him who had 
given the fruit to hia father as the most promising, and luiraudiatelf 
placed him, then four years of age, on the throne” (Stewart, 
Mrmovn, 36) 

16. Annalt, 1, 816, 319 ; aee also and compare Haj. Kath , XII. iOO. The date 
of birth of Eh2ss-Ch2marajs Wodeyar, according to the AtmaU (1. 816), 
was Vyaya, PhAlguifa ba 8, Monday (Febmary SB, 1774). The Hand. 
Nam. (ff. 68), which baldly mentions the installation of OhamarSjs 
Wodeysr by Haidar, refers to him as a child of five years of age, and as 
the son of Devar£]a Uta of KSrngahaUi. Stewart, who hardly mentions 
the king’s name, speaks of bun sa a boy of four years, ss mentioned 
above ; while Wilks who spells him as •• Cham Haj ” is silent as 
regards his age (Mytoor, 1. 71^. The date enshnned in the Annals, 
being more ^oiflo, is acoepteble here.* 
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the name of Khasa-Chamariija Wodeyar, the word 
Khdsd meaning literally legitimate,^ Though the boy 
chosen was not in the direct line of descent to the late 
king, Ba:ai Lakshmammaiipi, the wise woman she was, 
openly acquiesced in this arrangement of Haidar and 
took a personal interest in the boy-king. Haidar, as was 
his wont in such cases, took a different view of her, 
which is well reflected m the Annals. That view was 
both baseless and wrong, for her whole life-history goes 
against it. Actually she proved a true mother and the 
one protector of the new king. Haidar, to show his 
personal resentment and to curb hei growing influence 
in the old Palace at Seringapatam, superseded her in the 
control of the Palace household by appointing Muddu- 
Mallajammaiya to it m her place and kept Lakshma- 
mmanni m close confinemeut within.^’' An inscription 
from Bowringpet taluk, dated November 12, 1777, in 
which Haidar is referred to as the active administrator of 
the kingdom of Mysore, belongs to Khasa-Cbamarapja's 
reign, although the latter appears mentioned in it as 
" Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.”** 

16. Ibtd V>trmu,kln,Nij»-lihadrapaila in Ij. The Kaid ^d»i.(l,a ) roughly 

pieces the lOktaUstiou of KhSBi-Cbiiusrsjft Wodeysr m September 
1776 (Dnrmukh\-lihttdTa.Tpada), Less rehsble lu this respect are 
Willv, who places the event m 1776 (o. c , 1 716), and the Mys. Bdj 
C’ha.i'll), the JUij-Katli-(}.c ) and Stewart (l.c ), who loosely set it 
down to 1777 ' 

17. Ibiil, ZiasaO. See also, in this oonueoUou, Fort St. Gtorge OonauUahon 

dated August 8, 17S3, which speaks of Haidar having " proposed to 
the Bans the adoption of a youth who not being in direct sucoession, 
she 18 said to have refused to acknowledge ’’ {Mtly Ooru., XCI 9421) , 
also Lettrr dated May 28, 1782, where the Dowager Queen refers to her 
having been “ conftned” by Haidar {Cmint Cornt., XXXI. 389) ; and 
the Bdnit Trtoiy of October 2S, 1782, mentiomng this fact [Appendix 
111— (])]. According to the Annals, the place of her oou&nement was 
the JVdfalrAtie liokkatada Toffi la the oid Palaoe at Seringapatam 
(Annals. I. 990.) 

IS M, A S , 1928, P. 69, No 76 Hfi'ilambt, Ki^rtila At. 12. This 
inscription m Kannada, recording a iretnyam g^ant of 60 ballot of 
land in the village of Nadande in ViiayamangaU. to VidyanStha- 
6rlp&da of the drlpadarSya-Math at the Sarvamdnya village Gopaas- 
ba]1i, begins as follows 
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IfTSore - Afahratta- 
BizSmite relations 
renewed campaigns 
m tfae north, 1776- 
1779. 


Hardly had Haidar settled the succession question, 
when his attention was again diverted 
to the north of Mysore, where, since 
his return from his late campaign, 
affairs were fast moving in a manner 
prejudicial to the interests of Mysore. 
The powers of the Deccan and the South were identified 
with the parties which now divided the State of Poona. 
Haidar supported Eaghunith Bao and Nizam All stood 
for the ministerial party and the posthumous or reputed 
son of Narayana Bao. A plan for the 
invasion of Mysore by the confederated 
armies of Poona and Nizam All was 
formed m consequence, the intrigues 
of the Chief of Chitaldrug with the 
court of Poona contributing in no small measure to this 


The formation of 
the confederacy of 
the Ifahrattas and 
Nizam against 
Mysore. 


Sr f mad nijadhtraja-raja-paramtivara^/tja^Tndriinda-praudha^ 
praMpdprahmavTra-narapatt -MahHilra- nmhAmn&rildhardgiruva 
Chikkadlvardja Wadeyaratyanavaru Hoytsala iliSada Kuruvanka- 
ndda-yedattttvui Oautama~KaM(ra PUchtma Bangatiatha svdmi- 
yavara aanrudhtnadaUv. prtthvi «&inrapjam gawafhralu, Ivajarat 
Nawdba tdhibarauara khuddu, paravamhd prakdrakhe . 

Dr U. Shama Sastrl, noticing this record, observes 

“Another inexplicable error in the inscription is the mention of the 
name of Chikkadcvaraja Vodeyar along with the name of Haidar All 
They were not oonteniporsries, the date of Chikkadevaraja Vodeyar 
being 1672-1701 ” (Ibtd). The fact that the name of the reigning king of 
Mysore in this correctly dated record is given as Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, may be explained by taking it as an alternative name of 
KhasS-Chamaraja A reference to certain other lithic records is 
necessary here Arkalgnd 62 of 1811 (Ckattra iu 1), after mentioning 
Ehasa-Chamaraja Wodeyor'a name, sets down the name Chikka Arasu, 
evidently short for Clnkkadivaraja Aram of this record, which, as 
suggested above, has to be taken as an alternative name of Xkoaa- 
Chamartja Wi‘deyar, uiTto was the son of Dfvaraja XJrs of Karuga- 
halts, and was evsdently known otigiually as Chskka Divarija XJrs, 
abbreviated as Chikka Arasu, afterbis father When he was chosen to 
rnle ever Mysore, he seems to have been given the name of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, first held by the third king of Mysore Arkalgnd 62 of 181 1 
does not reoognize the interregnu?is caused by Tipu After (Khasa) 
Chamaraja Wodeyar VIII, it sets down Kan(htrava Arasu, and then 
mentions Erisbnaraja Wodeyar (III) Who was this Kanthlrava 
Arasu? He wonldbe Ka^t^lrava III, if he were the king during the 
trUerregnum As to the genealogical contenta of this inscription, 
tee Mys.Gae., II tv 8074, Appendix B. 
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A section of the 
Mahrfttts army 
advanoeg on SavapCr, 
October - November 
1776 

1 19 


Opposed and put 
to ront by Haidar's 
Commandant Muha- 
mmad All. 


result. While the arrangements on a larger scale were 
in preparation, an army composed of the contingents of 
four considerable Mahratta Chiefs 
proceeded, towards the close of 1776, 
to dislodge Haidar’s troops from Sava- 
nur, and to make the necessary 
progress before the approach of the 

mam armies.^ 

Haidar prepared an adequate force to repel this attack ; 

and conferred the command on Com- 
mandant MuhammadAlT, a skilful officer 
of his, who was also invested with 
authority over the troops at Bankapur. 

Muhammad Ali, assisted by Baji Bao 
Barve, a near relation of Baghunath Bao, came up 
with the Mahrattas at Saunsi (ten miles north of 
Savanur) and found them drawn up to offer him battle. 
He made his dispositions, and commenced the action 
with his cavalry by a feint, m which he was repulsed in 
apparent disorder. The Mahrattas pursued in hopes of 
a decisive victory, when suddenly the fugitives were 
received through the intervals of a powerful reserve and 
a tremendous fire of grape and musquetry poured in 
on the flank of the pursuers, from an ambush previously 
prepared. The slaughter was serious, and the confusion 
irretrievable. Muhammad All made a determined 
charge at the .head of his cavalry, and completed the 
rout. The pursuit was continued for nine miles from 
the field of battle ; and the combat was terminated by 
the capture of two out of the four Chiefs, with a 


19. Wilkg, 0 . c ,I 731-732, gee algo and ooinpare Grant-Duff, o e , 11-66. 
Ag for the details of the lutngaea of the Chief of Cbitaldrug, see below. 
The four Mahratta Chiefs referred to were, aoooi^ng to Wilkg and 
Graat-DuS, Pandurang-TStya, Daksbinan-Han, Konen-Pant Pat- 
wardban and Sivaram Bhao (nephew of Mnrari Bao Oborpade). 
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considerable 'number of subordinate officers and three 
thousand horses." 

Early in 1777, the confederate armies were approach- 
ing. That of the Mahrattas under 
The ooniederates Para4uram Bhao, estimated at 30,000 
men, assembled near Mira], on the left 
bank of the Krishna, with a view to 
penetrate by the province of Savanur, in a south- 
eastern direction, while the army of Nizam Ali, under 
Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa, estimated at 40,000, moved by 
Baichur, and was to follow a course nearly south. Thus, 
the two armies, by following the respective directions, 
would be enabled to enter the territory of Mysore, at 
points varying in their distance from each other from 20 
to 150 miles. On receipt of this intelligence, Haidar 
fixed upon Gooty as a depot and point of support for 
offensive or defensive operations, and as the rendezvous 
of all the subsidiary troops, who had followed him in the 
late campaign. Thither, m March, he also moved, by 
way of Eatnagiri, with the mam body of the Mysore 
army, reinforcing Muhammad All with a respectable 
corps. Parasuram Bhao, on reconnoitring the force 
under the latter, and reflecting on his recent lesson to 
the Mahratta troops, sought reinforcements from home 
and after some manouvring, retired for security behind 
the Krishna. Haidar bad in the meanwhile operated on 
the court of Nizam Ali, and Ibrahim Khan being under 
the secret infiuence of his (Haidar’s) gold, was under the 
necessity of regulating his proceedings by the retrograde 
movements of the Mahrattas. Ibrahim Khan bad thus 

30. iM, 782; see also and compare Orant-DnS (1 c.), who briefly refers to 
the defeat of the troops of EdnSn- Pant and the capture by Muhammad 
Ah and Baji Bao Barve of Fandurang-Tatya, the second in command 
Baji Rso Barve, referred to by Grant-Daff os " Baji Punt Burway,” 
was, according to this authority, *' in command of a body of auxiliary 
Mahrattas ” of Haidar on this oocasion BSji-Pant or Baji Rao was 
a near relation of Bsghonath Bao by his first wife, whose surname 
waa Barve (Qrant-DuS, o c., 11*66) 
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advanced as far as Adoni, vrhen the movement of 
Fara^uram Bhao was reported to him. Declaring it too 
hazardous under such circumstances to preserve his 
advanced position, he retired behind the Tungabhadra 
and subsequently recrossed the Krishna. The periodical 
floods of south-west monsoon which followed converted 
these rivers into barriers, relieving Haidar, for the time 
being, from the formidable confederacy.®* 

Of the tributaries who had been summoned to join 
the Mysore standard on this occasion, 
agunirt" ■n'd failed in their allegiance. One 

siege to chitaldrog, of these was the Nawab of Cuddapah, 
July 1777. Abdul Halim Khan, who went over to 

Haidar’s Muhammadan adversary, Nizam All, while 
the other was the Fajegar of Chitaldrug, Medekere 
N&yaka. Already during the Mahratta invasion of 1770, 
Medekere Nayaka, accompanying Triambak Eao Mama 
to Mysore, had taken part in the siege of Nijagal and 
on the fall of Gooty in 1776, had allowed ^ivarain Bhao, 
nephew of Murari Rao GhSrpade, to escape from Madak- 
fiira to Poona by way of Chitaldrug. Prejudiced by the 
Nayak’s conduct, Haidar, by attaching a news-writer 
{aiichekdra) to his place, maintained a close watch over 
him. Intolerant of this, Medekere Nayaka despatched 
his Vakil Purushottama-Pant to the court of Poona to 
persuade the Mahrattas to undertake an expedition to 
Senngapatam. Influenced by the assurances of his 
agent at Poona that the first military ofiQcer of the 
State with an immense army would shortly invade 

21. IM, 732*734; aee also andcompai'e Qrant-DuS, o. c., II. 65-6l>, and 
Haid-Ndm., 1. c Qrant-DoB’s aocount is brief, based mostly on 
Wilks, while the Satd-Ndm, refers only to Haidar's movement against 
Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa of Hyderabad in March 1777 {Darmukht, 
Phdlgtma bd.) and the letter's retreat on Haidar’s approaching 
Pyapalli. Dhoonsa, according to the Ha%d-Nam. had prooeeded with 
60,000 horse and 80 field-pieces. Ibrahim Khan thna }. roceeded againet 
Haidar a second time in 1777, after his first ineffeoiusl march and 
retreat in 1776 (vtde oh. II. pp. SOS'SOS, Sll). 
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Mysore and permanently relieve him from the interfer- 
ence of Haidar, Medekere Nayaka remained at home. 
This was sufficient pretext for Haidar, who had long 
coveted possession of the celebrated fortress of Chitaldrug 
and was jealous of the power and distinguished bravery 
of the Palegar and his formidable troops. At the same 
time, Haidar found auseful ally in one, Krishnappa, who 
was the Minister of the Chief of Bayadurg. The Chief of 
Bayadurg had often, without any just cause, suffered 
indignities at the hands of Medekere Nayaka, while his 
country had often been ravaged and laid waste. 
Erishpappa now saw his opportunity. He incited Haidar 
to attack Chitaldrug, engaging to meet the cost of the 
powder and shot required for the siege. Thus invited, 
Haidar left Gooty in June, and marched on Chitaldrug, 
despatching simultaneously Fuzzul-ullah-Khan (Hybut 
Jang) with a large force to attack the Palegar of 
Harapanahalji, who had lately treacherously put to 
death one of the Mysore officers, appointed to enlist 
foot-soldiers in that quarter. Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, making 
a forced march thither, besieged the forts of Ujjini and 
Kittiir, forcing the Palegar to pay Rupees 70,000 as a 
composition for his offences, besides the usual tribute. 
Haidar, forgiving the Palegar, confirmed him, by means 
of a sanad, in the possession of his country. On his 
furnishing his quota of money and troops (2,000 foot 
and 300 horse) in Mysore’s aid, Haidar also permitted 
him to return to his place. Haidar next took Gudikota, 
Jarimale, Eanakuppe, Molakalmuru and Dodderi, strong- 
holds m the possession of the brothers- in-law of Medekere 
Nayaka. This done, the isolation of Medekere Nayaka 
was complete. Before launching his attack, Haidar tried 
mediation. Through friendly Palegars, he proposed that 
Medekere Nayaka should surrender his capital to Haidar 
and accept service under Mysore with a jaghir of the 
annual value of Rupees 50,000. Medekere Nayaka 
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refused, and Haidar, rejecting his offers to atone for his 
error by a large fine, sat down before Chitaldrog in the 
month of July. 

Filling up his hill-fortress with provisions and muni- 
tions of offence and defence and the 
Oo^o^rim’ ghats leading to or belonging to the 

fort with a body of foot-soIdiers and 
horse he had collected together — amounting to 2,000 — the 
Palegar prepared to defend himself against the troops 
of Mysore. ® The siege continued for three months, 
with considerable tenacity on the side of Haidar , and on 
the part of the besieged, with a rare combination of zeal 
and valour characteristic of the Bedar tribe. A temple 
dedicated to Goddess Kdlt had been erected on the summit 
of the Durg, whom they regularly propitiated in the 
belief that their fortress would be inaccessible. On every 
Monday, after performing their devotions to the Goddess, 
the Bedars made a religious sortie, which was known 
both in the camp of the besiegers and in the fort. A 
particular sound of the horn invariably intimated that 
they had finished their preparatory devotions and were 
about to sally. Everything was known, except the exact 
point of attack, and despite the advantages of preparation 
on the other side, the Bedars never once returned with- 
out penetrating into the trenches, and carrying off a 
certain number of heads, to offer at the shrine of Kali. 
After the fall of the place, the heads were found ranged 
in rows of small pyramids, in front of the temple of the 
Goddess, to the number of about two thousand. In 
every interval, the Palegar repeated his offers of atone- 

23 lb%d, 784 , Haid. Ndm., 1 c , and Eirmam, o c 382-340. Klrmaiji, how- 
ever, antedates and sete down tho siege and capitulation of Chitaldmg 
which occurred in 1777-1779, to 1774 (A. H. 1188) Also, as against the 
details we have in the Hmd Ndtn , he refers rsth»r vaguely to the 
intriguing and destructive tendency of the Palegar of Chitaldmg as 
the mam oause of Haidar's proceeding against him ITirmani, o c ■ 
mrsas). 


28, Eirmaoi, o o , 340 
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ment, and every successive sortie evinced increasing 
ardour, and funous confidence ; the point of attack was 
always judiciously vaned ; and as the besiegers never 
once failed, the fury of the assault would frequently fall 
far from the intended point ; because after penetrating, 
and finding the posts abandoned, the Be^ars would 
generally take the trench in flank, and range along a 
considerable extent, before they could procure sufficient 
materials for the sacrifice ; arrangements, however, were 
progressively made, by which the batteries being converted 
into redoubts, and strongly palisaded, inflicted terrible 
retribution on the Bedars in their return. At length, 
towards the close of the year, a composition was comp- 
leted, by which Haidar professed to forgive the past and 
accepted, as a pledge of future obedience, thirteen lakhs 
of pagodas. Of this sum, five in wrought plate had 
actually been paid and Haidar had almost received for 
the balance the hostage {olu) of the Palegar’s younger 
brother Parasurainapppa Nayaka, when intelligence 
arrived that the ministerial Goinmander-in-Chief Han- 
Pant with the Mahratta Chief of 10,000, Manaji-Phakde 
(the “ Manaji Pancna ” of Wilks), 
Haidar again con- accompanied by the Palegar’s agent 

fronted by tha ^ ^ ? 

Mahrattas. Purushottama-Pant, was approaching 

from Poona with an army of 60,000 
horse, and a proportionate number of infantry and guns, 
that the rivers had fallen, and were already fordable ; 
and that the advance of the hostile army was within 
a few days’ march of the Tungabhadra by way of ^irahatti 
and Lakshmesvar. ^ 


31. Wilks, o. c ■ 731>736 , Matd. NUm S, BB-69 The Haid. Nam, speeka of 
Haidar having, after a aiege of three moiitha, fixed on the Chief of 
Chitaldiug a composition or indeoiiiity (iahabandt) of eight lakha of 
Durgt-varahaa on the hostage of the Chief’ e younger brother, Farafia- 
ramappa Hayaka. The reference here, in the light of Wilks who has 
evidently relied on other sources of information, is to the balance of 
the stipulated earn of thirteen lakhs of pagodas Uandji-Phak^e 
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Haidar determined to put to a severe and immediate 
proof the professed allegiance of the 
TMtBthe.iie|i.nce PajegSr. The whole transaction was 

ofthePS}egSr of , , - 

chitaidnig. probably a snare, but the ostensible 

facts are that he destroyed his batteries 
and trenches in the greatest haste ; marched off to the 
north, and summoned the Palegar instantly to join the 
Mysore standard against Hari-Pant. If fortune should 
declare in favour of the Mahrattas, obedience would 
obviously be fatal to all the hopes of the Palegar, and 
if Haidar should prevail, to obey or to disobey would 
only leave a choice of ills , namely, to pay the remainder 
of the ransom, or to stand another siege. To obey was 
inevitable evil ; to disobey presented a chance of good ; 
consequently the Palegar promised but evaded attend- 
ance 

Haidar was also active in another direction. Through 
' the agency of Baji Eao Barve, the re- 

Haidar’s ^iplotn^ presentative of Baghunath Rao, he en- 

oy m tbe MabraUa ^ .,1 

camp gaged in augmenting the discord which 

then prevailed in the Mahratta armies 
attached to either party ; and Manaji-Pbakde had been 
secretly gained by a bribe of six lakhs of Rupees, to 
separate his forces from those of Hari-Pant in the first 
action, and afterwards serve Haidar and the cause of 
Raghunath Rao, on terms which were stipulated. The 
Mahratta army, after some delay in the arrival of 
reinforcements and the vain hope of co-operation from 
the army of Nizam Al!, at length crossed the Tiinga- 
bhadra ; and was encamped at a place called Reravi, prepar- 
ing to advance for the destruction of Haidar. Haidar, 


referred to in the text, was one of the legitiinati' Siudbias of Kenner- 
hhere, IS mileB eeat of Setere, to which the Qwelior ^e*nily belongs 
26, I6 mZ, 786-7ST (who besee his nerretion on the remiiiiscences of the 
Pileger femily by • deaoeiidentof tbe Ohiteldrug Chief). 
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however, as soon as he considered the arrangement with 
Mana]i-Phakde to be mature, advanced 
Bsrsyi *’***'® to offer battle to Hari-Pant. The 
armies came in sight of each other, a 
few miles to the southward of Baravi ; and reciprocally 
commenced their operations by a distant cannonade. 
The corps of Manaji-Phakde had its place on the left 
flank of the Mahratta army, and was observed to leave 
an interval preparatory to separation ; but in its subse- 
quent movements, there was a wavering, which led 
Haidar to the groundless suspicion of a double treason. 
Thus impressed, he sought to retort, by demonstrations 
which should induce Hari-Pant in his turn to suspect 
the fidelity of his doubledealer. Light troops were 
spread abroad, to cover an apparent communication of 
dromedary couriers, and to exhibit the appearance of 
frequent messages from Mansji-Phak^e. The impression 
on Hari-Pant was effectual, but it was that of a first and 
sudden alarm , he looked everywhere over the field with 
similar suspicion, but everywhere else there was an 
appearance of firmness. What he saw was, however, 
sufficient to determine him on a letreat. A general 
movement was observed to take place, and Haidar 
paused to ascertain its object, before he should make 
any corresponding dispositions. In a few moments, an 
impenetrable cloud of dust arose, both in front and rear 
of the Mahratta line, which neither decidedly approached, 
nor decidedly receded. It was evidently the mass of 
their cavalry in full charge, but not towards Haidar. 
Some time had elapsed before he perceived that the 
corps of Manaji-Phakde had been enveloped and swept off 
the field, and that a powerful rear-guard presented itself 
to cover the retreat of the whole. The armies had not 


sufficiently closed to render the pursuit decisive, and two 
guns only were lost by Hari-Pant, in effecting his retreat 
behind the Tungabhadra, where a strong position 
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secured him from insult, and afforded him leisure to 
investigate the extent of the disaffec- 
ihedefectiM and tion in the camp. The troops of Manaji- 
^ak^e. ° Ph&kde had made a tolerably gallant 

resistance, and attempted to move in 
mass towards Haidar ; the greater part, however, were 
cut to pieces, and Manaji-Phakde, wounded, and accom- 
panied by no more than thirty select friends, had opened 
a way through the surrounding mass, and made good his 
escape to Haidar.*® 

Though they fell far short of the full accomplish- 
ment of the original plan which had 
marred by Phakde’s hesitation 
and Haidar's impatience, these events 
proved sufficient to defeat the whole project of the 
Mahratta campaign. Hari-Pant quitted his position, 
and continued his retreat ; and Haidar availed himself, 
with alacrity and judgment, of the opportunity which was 
thus offered of following up the impression. He hung 
close upon the rear and harassed it with incessant 
attacks until the whole were driven north of the Krishna 
m December 1777. Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa, m this 
part of the invasion, pretended to advert to the danger 
and disappointment which he bad once already incurred, 
by advancing m the faith of a simultaneous movement 
which had not materialised. This time, he would fain 
wait for the evidence of facts, while the gold of Haidar 
kept him inactive, until thus relieved by a second apology, 
founded on the conduct of his allies. The retreat of 
Hari-Pant was directed to a position 30 miles to the 
west of Ibrahim Khan's encampment, and the utmost 
endeavours of the party at Poona failed to induce Nizam 


Ibtd, 737-738. See also Ilaid Nam. {tt 69), which htieHj mentione 
HanSji-Phak^e being bribed by Haidar, 
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Haidar reduces the 
Mahratta territory 
between the Tunga- 
bhadra and Krishna, 
1778. 


All to issue positive orders to gain time to join up and 
resume the offensive.” 

Haidar was now on the point of realizmg the plan he 
had concerted with Baghunath Bao 
for the occupation of the Mahratta 
territory between the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna. His victorious pursuit of 
the main army prepared the ground 
for this final act. The absence of all opposition in the 
field enabled him to detach Sardar Ehan for the siege of 
Dharwar, where he expected a regular resistance. He 
next proceeded himself to the reduction of the forts of 
Kopal and Bahadur-Banda which fell m April 1778. 
The sieges of Gajendragadh, Badami, Jalihal and a 
number of minor posts followed, though they took some 
time. Dharwar yielded after a protracted .siege, and 
towards the close of the year, Haidar 
fixed the Krishna as the northern 
boundary of the Empire he had helped 
to build up The rapidity of the 
conquest was facilitated by his regard for local circum- 
stances , he found the country chiefly held by hereditary 
Deshdyees, and he consented for the present to receive 
from them their accustomed Peshkdsh on the condition 
of the prompt payment, as a free gift, of a farther 
sum equal to their annual revenue. On the completion 
of these arrangements about the close of the year, 
Haidar returned to the South. He had an account of 


Harks the Knsbqa 
oa the sortheru 
boondary of the Em- 
pire of Hysore. 


S7. Ilid, 788 789. See also Port Bi, Qrorge Itecordu . CounUCorret , XXVlI. 
pp 7>10, lC-16, Nos 6, 7 and 19, and Cal, Ptrs. Coma., V. pp 149, 
148, ISl and 1S6, Nob. 890, 906, 920 and 924, referring to the move- 
ments of the Mysore, Mahratta and Mughal forces, and the retreat of 
the Mohrattas, etc. Baidsr gave no credit to Hari-Fant for hia retreat, 
and represented it as a victory gained by himself (See Haidar’s letter to 
Bombay Government, January 9, 1778, Forrest, Selections, Mahratta, 
Sense, I. 806) See also and coinpaie the rather confused, if not 
contradictory, account of the Mahratta campaign of 1777 as given by 
Stewart, who oolls ft " a bloodless campaign " and roughly places 
it in 1776-1777 (Memoir*, 26-27). 
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InTestB ChitaldruR 
a second time. 


of Chitaldrug, 1778- 
1779. 


disobedience to adjnst with the Chief of* Cnddapah, in 
which direction he detached Mir Sahib (Mir All Baza 
Sahib) with his own corps to make the preparatory 
progress, while he himself with the 
mam army sat down a second time 
before Chitaldrug.®'* 

Medekere Nayaka, the Chief of Chitaldrug, taking 
The renewed siege advantage of Haidar’s absence from his 
neighbourhood, and in utter defiance 
of his authority, had lately plundered 
Channagiri, Basavapatraa, Sante-Bednur and other out- 
lying places, and Haidar had already despatched against 
him a det<achment under Tipu Whereupon the Chief 
fell back upon Chitaldrug and Tipu, closely following 
him, renewed the siege of the fort. Haidar, taking the 
ghats in the neighbourhood of the fort and joining Tipu, 
vigorously pushed through the operations for nearly 
three months. The Piilegar and his adherents conducted 
the defence with their accustomed bravery, but the 
greater part of his lelations and trusty chiefs were at 
length either killed or wounded in the strenuous sallies 
which he made and which ITaidar sought to render 
destructive to the assailants. In one of these sallies, 
the Palegar himself and his brothers Parasuramappa 
Nayaka were wounded by a bullet-shot and the fort 
was on the point of surrender early in 1779, when 
two detachments of 10,000 horse each — one under 
feivaram-GhOrpade (nephew of Murari Bao) and 
Piindurang-Tatya (brother of Gopal Bao of Miraj') 
and the other under Parasuram Bhao — advanced thither 
to the Chief’s relief. On this, Haidar, pressing 
the siege hard, directed against them a contingent of 
3,000 horse, 4,000 foot and 4,000 irregulars {ahasham) 
under Commandant Muhammad All and Bisaldar Sripat 
Bao. In the fight w'hich took place ai Sirsi, the 

as Ibtd, 739 740. 

VOL. in ® 
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Mahrattas were put to rout, ^ivaram-Ghorpade and 
Pandurang-Tatya among other Sardars being captured.* 
Meantime Haidar, convinced of the invincibility of 
the fort and the obstinacy of the 

Haidar** plan to pglegar, had left, under cover of the 
Bocare the Filegar'a * ° , ,, , , 

person. surroundiDg hills, an ambuscade 

consisting of 5,000 foot, 2,000 regular 
foot and 1,000 horse, giving them orders to look out 
for an opportunity and all at once to attack and having 
taken the fort, make the Palegw prisoner. Then Haidar 
himself, decamping from the foot of the mountain, 
pitched his tent four fursung/t from that place His 
plan was this, that if the Palegar left the fort and pre- 
sumed to follow him, he might attack him on all sides 
at once, and destroy him. If, on the contrary, the 
Palegar did not follow him, it was his purpose to give to 
his (Haidar’s) tributary or dependent Palegars the charge 
and government of all the towns and villages depending 
on the Droog, that they, with a view to their own advan- 
tage, might use every art to seize him and make him 
prisoner. ** 

Nor was this 


all. The Palegar had also a number 
of Muhammadans in his service, 
formed into a corps regularly armed, 
of about three thousand men. These, 
Haidar found means to corrupt through the medium of 
CorrnptB the Mu- *^eir Spiritual instructor, an unsuspec- 
hammadana lu , the ted hermit, who resided on the plain 
Palegar s service below, neat to Haidar’s encampment.” 

Luckily, however, about this time, the sons of the Chief 
of Jarimale also arrived in Haidar’s camp. This Chief 
was the father-in-law of Medekere NSyaka, and during 


Haidar tries other 
means to bnng the 
Palegar to hook. 


29, Batd-Ndm,, ff-69.60 ; WiUu, o c , I. 7t0*7dl ; see also and compare 
ElrmSm (o.c., 311.346) referring to strategic details of the siege and 
defence. 

so. Klnnaei, o,c., 346-846. 

91 , Wilks, O.C., I- 74 I. 
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the siege, was in fort with him ; but after t}}e siege was 

Secures the defec raised, he obtained leave of his son-in- 
taon ofthesonBofthe law to pay his devotions at the shrine 
cbiei ot Jerimaip image, situated at the foot of a 

small hill, at the distance of a jursnng from the fort, and 
thither he proceeded with a few horse and foot. The 
motive of this journey was, however, entirely misrepre- 
sented to the Palegar by interested persons, and he was 
informed that his brothers-in-law had proceeded with 
an intention to visit Haidar, and negotiate for the release 
of their own Jaghlrs, that they might be free from being 
molested by him. The infatuated Palegar, on hearing 
this trumpery story, became jealous and suspicious of 
them, and ordered his executioners to follow them. They 
accordingly followed, and cut off the head of his innocent 
father-m-law and plundered his house. This intelligence 
caused a sudden revolution in the feelings and senti- 
ments of the brothers— the sons of the murdered Chief — 
who through the medium of the Vakil of the Palegar of 
Harapanahalb, forthwith went over to Haidar, accept- 
ing from him sanads of the taluks of Chitaldrug on 
condition of their assisting him in the attack and con- 
quest of that fort 

Thereupon, Haidar, acting on their suggestions, again 
marched to the fort, appointing his 
The ospitniation {.jjicf ofBcers and Favjddrs to the 

of Chitaldrug, March . i: i tt j . .l 

1779 points of attack. Haidar s troops, m 

the course of a week, gave convincing 
proofs of their power to break down the forts and over- 
come their enemies ; and by a path shown to them by 
guides, they made their attacks. A.ftet a little fighting, 
the bonds which united the garrison of the fort were 
broken asunder and they were dispersed and scattered on 


Kirmaqi, o c„ 347-349. See also and compare Haid~Ndm. (S. 69), referr- 
ing briefly to the defection of the Jarimalc house and the oormptiou 
of the Fa^hans in the service ot the Chief of Chitaldrug. 
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all sides, while the besiegers, mounting the hills, resound* 
ed their drums m token of victory. When, however, the 
Palegar discovered at last that he was betrayed and was 
convinced, by the failure of a recent sortie (in which his 
lieutenant Hombalappa was slam), that Goddess Kali 
was no longer propitious to his vows, he ascended his 
palankeen of state, ordered himself to be carried to 
Haidar’s camp, and threw himself on the mercy of the 
victor, in the beginning of March 1779. The plunder 
of his stronghold, including cash, jewels and the personal 
ornaments of the women, amounted to no more than 
five lakhs of rupees. The whole family was of course 
secured and sent as prisoners to Sermgapatam, and 
Haidar, after making the requisite arrangements for the 
occupation of the place, prepared to follow Mir Sahib 
to Cuddapah.® 

33 Ibid, 349-360; Roid-Ndm , ff 60 ; and Wilks, 1 o Tlip rsforenro to the 
"Path” shown to Haidar's troops by their guides (%.e , the sons of the 
Chief ol Janmale) IS evidently to the Vanakr-kanih bOgilu", oiio 
nf the entrances to the Fort extant The local story ronnpcted with 
this entrance, which, as its name indicate<s, was as small as to admit 
of a pestle {vanake) being thmat through it, is interesting and bears 
remarkable testimony to the prowess of a lady Obavva Haidar's forces 
during the siege of 1776-1779, so goes the story, n ere unable to effect 
an entry into the fort and to storm it was u ext to impossible Crevices 
m the walls where a woman was carrying curds into the fortress 
were discovered and the invading army attempted to march through 
in single file there. Hearby this passage was a fresh water poud half- 
way up the hill. One day when a bugler went to dine, Obawa, his 
wife, who went to fetch water from the pond, noticed the enemy 
marching in single file near this entrance It was dark and biding 
herself behind the entrance, she killed soldier after soldier with her 
Vanake as he marched tbrongfa the entrance, till her husband 
returned. Notwithstanding such instances of indiv.dnal heroism 
among the besieged, the fort, overwhelmed by the superior numbers 
of the Mysore military, capitulated at last id March 1779 (see article 
on the antiquities of Ohttaldrug by B, Brikantaiya in the Q 3,M fl , 
vol XXXI, Noe 8 and 4,pp. 8S3-354, where he mentions this story). 
As regards the date of the capitulation of Chitaldrug, Hiotlambt- 
Phdlguna assigned in the Haid Ndm is evidently a scribal 
error for Vilambt-Phalguna, having regard to the context and 
in keeping with Wilks. Elrmani, who, as we have already 
seen, antedates 'and sets down the event to 1774, again refers 
on P. S6Q, to A. H. 1191 as the dete of the oaptnre of the 
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IVllr Sahib, who, as we have seen, had been detached 
Reductiouof Cud- towards Cuddapah about the close of 
dapah, March April 1778, had, agreeably to instruction, 

1779 • ^ 

recruited his cavalry to 5,000. But a 
chosen band of 2,000 Fathan horse, commanded by 
Hussain Mean and Saiyid Mean, nephews of the Chief 
of Cuddapah, opposed such effectual and determined 
resistance to all his movements, that he could make no 
impression of importance beyond ravaging the resources 
of the countiy with the customary cruelty. When 
Haidar had finished his arrangements at Chitaldrug, he 
put himself at the head of his cavalry and hastened 
thither by forced marches, rejecting the Chief’s over- 
tures— through his agent Muhammad Grhias — to solicit 
the pardon of his offences. At length Haidar joined Mir 
Sahib to the westward of a small river which passes near 
to a place called Dhoor, and unites farther south with 
the I’ennar On the appearance of the advanced guard, 
the Fathan troops thinking that they had only to reckon 


Fa](i{;dlr, correspoiidiiiK to 1777, obTiously »n error for 1779 (A H 1193) 
111 the light of other Sources Among other authoiities bearing 
on the sKge and capitulation of Chitaldrug, De La Tour, who makes a 
very brief and pakMag rufereuce to it, places it in January 1779 [Ay tier 
A/i, II 195) Bobaon 18 ailent on this topio Stewart loosely assigns 
the ciuiit to 1764-1766, briefly touciiiug ou it (Afcmoiri, 17) A leceiit 
writer assuiiies, from an inadeijuate ac(|aaiiitauce with the autlioritiesi 
that there were four sieges of Chitaldrug by Haidar, successively during 
1762, 1774, 1777 and 1779 (bee B. N Saletore’s article on tbe subject 
in the Q f M i) , Vol. XXIX, No 3pp 171 18S.) But a close stndy of 
the contemporary work hatd-Nilm with reference to other souices 
only goes to show that Haidar'a earlier attempts ou Chitaldrug duiing 
1761 and 1772- and not 1774 as suggested by the writer — were in the 
nature of mere laids for exacting tlie PtMash, and culminated, 
though as an offshoot of, the Mysore Mabratta-Nizam relations, lu 
bis protracted siege of the place during 1777-1779. Of some interest 
fioui the local point 'of view is an earlier article entitled " Capitolatiou 
of Chitradurga ”, purporting to be based on a Kauiisda Bakhar written 
by one Bhimaji-Pant in 1779 (Vtlamht), sonu after the fall of the fort 
(bee in Ibid, Vol Will, No. 2, pp 145-153). ‘X''e Ms , however, 

seunis to evidence a niiYing nji of details without either < lear ohrono- 
logical perspective or an adequate idea of the general course of affairs 
relating to the event. 
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With Mir Sahib, crossed the sandy bed of the river, and 
moved on with confidence into the plain. A very severe 
action followed, m which the Pathans were victorious. 
On receipt of this intelligence, Haidar, advancing rapidly 
with his horse, foot and artillery, ordered them to 
skirmish at about midnight and retreat to a concerted 
point. When the Pathtos found themselves suddenly 
encompassed by the whole body of Haidar’s cavalry, they 
commenced their retreat towards Cuddapah, with a 
determined countenance. And Haidar, eager for the 
preservation of these troops for his own future service, 
in hopes of their surrender, at first directed his cavalry to 
abstain from the use of the Keroulee (matchlock carbine) . 
The Patfaan horse did not, howevei, refrain from the 
exercise of their skill in archery, and Haidar, for the 
preservation of his own troops, was compelled to revoke 
his first order. So far no infantry or cannon had arrived ; 
the skirmishing of the matchlock carbines thinned 
appreciably the numbers of the Pathans, but they 
continued their retreat followed by Haidar's horse as far 
as BalsanhaHi, not far from Dhoor. Day dawned. The 
Kuzzaks, Sillahdars and Dustadars of Haidar now 
completely surrounded and hemmed the Pathans. And 
these young lads, fighting heroically, mounted on 
elephants, killed nearly 2,000 men on the Mysore side. 
At length they were forced to thiow away their shields 
and seek refuge in the small fort of Balsanhalli. Then 
Haidar’s artillery opened their fire and battering the 
walls of the fort, soon levelled them with the ground. 
Unable any longer to fight ]or retreat, the biave little 
band of Pathans had now no alternative but to surrender 
at ; discretion and were made prisoners with Sidi 
Hilal and 300 Pathans, while the whole of their elephants, 
horses and military stores fell into the possession of 
Haidar’s followers. Turning from hence to the south- 
east, Haidar, in April, captured the town of Cuddapah 
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at the first assault. Abdul Halim Khan, the Pathan 
Nawab, had retired from this his usual residence to 
Sidhout, a place of inconsiderable strength to the north- 
east of Cuddapab, whither also a division of the Mysore 
troops had moved, and invested the place, while another 
was occupied in rifling the capital.^'* 

Of the prisoners taken at BalsanhaUi, Haidar 
immediately released and took into his 
uation of Haidar Service With their horses those who had 
connections in the Mysore army, these 
consenting to become responsible for their conduct. But 
among the detenues were eighty ferocious Afghans (i.c., 
Pathans) of the north, whose horses had been killed, and 
who could obtain no sureties for their release. In the 
proud spirit of savage independence, they refused to 
deliver their swords. Haidar, in deference to this feeling, 
subsequently relaxed and without enforcing the surrender 
of their swords, placed these men with the weapons m 
their hands, under the ordinary guai-d of headquarters, 
exactly in front of his own tents, which were enclosed 
within a large sejuare of tent-wall, about eight feet high, 
to veil them from vulgar observation. Offended and 
inflamed by the attempt to disarm them, these prisoners 
had marked, during their march from Balsanhalli, the 
arrangements of the tents within the square, and secretly 
concerted their plan of revenge. Tn the dead of night 
they suddenly arose, overpowered and slew their 


Uaidai’s rt-bourco- 
ful ebcaptj. 


guards, and rushed towards the sleeping 
tent. Haidar, hearing the alarm, 
penetrated at once into the source of 


J4 Wilka, o f., 1-743 746 , , g-63 6J ; and KlrmSiii, o.c., 851-357* 

The Haul-Ham , lu keeping with Wilks, specifically dates Haidar's 
campaign against Cnddapah in Marrl.-Axml >779 (4 1701, Vtkan 
Chaiira) Klrmani, howeTor, as usual, autedatea s’ sets down thig 
and other events of 1779 to 1777 (A H. 1191). Kiiuaiii refers to 
Fathans as “ Afghans ”, the terms being of course synonymous as 
Wilks elsewhere notices (see Wilks, o,c , 1. 746, «.) 
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trouble. With his characteristic presence of mind, he 
covered with his quilt the long pillow of his bed, so as 
to resemble a person asleep; cut with his sword a 
passage for himself through his own tent-wall and that 
of the enclosure , and escaped to the protection of the 
nearest corps. Two only of the Afghans entered the 
sleeping tent, the remainder being disposed according to 
the pre-conceited plan, to cover their enter prize and 
retreat. The foremost entering the tent, made a decisive 
cut at the supposed Haidar, and on finding that he had 
escaped, was so stupefied at the disappointment as to 
remain m abject sileuce. One of Haidar’s attendants 
had as usual lam down to sleep, m a corner of the tent, 
with his lance of state by his side ; he was roused by the 
blow at his master’s bed ; and a dubious light discovered 
to him a stranger and a drawn sword. Without hesitation, 
he seized his lance and transfixed the Afghan as well as 
his associate w'ho advanced to his aid. 
eiid of Ilow the alaiiii was given , and the 

remainder were in no time either shain 
or disarmed. On the morning after his escape fiom this 
scene, Haidar ordered some ol the surviving assassins to 
have their hands and feet cropped off, and m that shock- 
ing state, to be thiow'n into the highway, at considerable 
intervals from each other, to announce the terror of his 
name. The remaindei were destined to a death, it 
possible more horrible, by being dragged round the 
camp, tied by a short, loose cord to the feet of 
elephants.® 

85. Ibid, ’46-748. See also and compare Uaut. Niim , ff. 63, and Klrma^i, 
o. c , 357-8b0. The Hatd AV»e agrees in the mam with Wilks m regard 
to the attempted assasbinatiou of Haidar, Ins ehcapi and the subseiiueut 
.punishment of the assasBins.. Kirumiu, however, speaks of a rush 
•gsinst Haidar by some of the infuviated Afghans consequent on the 
failure of one of his oflieers, Abu .Muliainuiad Mird.ili, to enforce dis- 
armament on them ; of Haidar’s escape to the Dcwaiiii.i.AHm or tent of 
public audience, by slitting down the wall of the tent with bis dagger, 
and of Haidar's Arders to inflict exemplary pnaiblmient on the entire 
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This, among other incidents, contributed to shorten 
PniiofSidhoutand the defence of Sidhout, which, being 
Ganjiio{B, and *ur- weakly garrisoned, fell about the close 
Halim Khan, April- of April. Attempts to compromise 
May 1779 . Were disdainfully rejected by Haidar, 

who once went to the extent of demanding from Halim 
Khan ten lakhs of Kupecs and the fort of Ganjikota as 
the price of his forgiveness. Halim Khan having, how- 
ever, not even two lakhs of Rupees in his treasury, 
Haidar, impatient at the delay, directed Mir Sahib to 
attack Ganjikom. That hill-fort was taken after a 
week’s siege and Abdul Halim Khan at last, on the 27th 
of May, surrendered to Haidar on the simple assurance 
of personal security, and was sent with his family and 
connections to Seringapatam, and later imprisoned in 
the suburb of Ganjaiu (where he not long after fell a 
victim to a secret massacre following the discovery of a 
new plot of assassination among his relations). The 
rifling of the Chief’s family furnished not more than a 
lakh of itupees and Cuddapah was conferred as a military 
dependency or jaghlr on Mir Siihib on the condition of 
maintaining for his service, together with the requisite 
garrisons, thice thousand horse of the first order of 


ACchiin pri9uutr!i b> cutting off (liuir bauds aud feet, etc Kiriuavi 
being a later writer, scc’iuB to give an embellished account of an event 
winch took place in the manner described by earlier authorities like 
Wilke aud the Hiud.Ndiik , whose veioioiia seem not only subataotially 
correct but are also iii keeping with the probabilities of the CH<e, namely, 
the disBUnaineiit of the Afghan piisoners. Kirmapi hardly refers to 
Haidai’a attitude on the subject, while Wilks, who evidently writes here 
from traditionary sources not available to otheis, does justice to Haidar 
as detailed in the text above. 

As regards the punishment of being dragged by the feet of elephautb 
indicted by Haidar on the assassins, Wilks relates the interesting 
instance 'of “one of these incii left as dead," as having " unexpectedly 
recovered" The circumstance,'’ he states, "uss some time after- 
wards repelled tc Hyder, who observed that 'ich was the man's 
fate, and ordered him to be imiiiediatcly received , no bis service. 
General Close saw this person, twenty yoara afterwartts, a ^lowerful, 
healthy looking boraeniau " (see Wilks, u, e,, I, 71S, f.u ), 
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efficiency.^ Adoni and Kumool held by Eanmast Ehan 
Haidar levies con- Were also about this tune laid under 
tributiona from a contribution of Eupees eight and 
Adorn and Kurnool lakhs respectively;®^ and with 

Cuddapah as the base of his operations in the Northern 
Circars and extending his victorious arms as far as Nellore, 
Venkatagin and Chandragiri, the one-time capital of 
And returns to Vijayanagar, and other dependencies in 
Seriugapatani, June the Kamatic, Haidar returned to 
Seringapatam in June, after an absence 
of nearly three years from the headquarters.®® 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the south-west of Mysore, 
Advance on Tra- affairs weie moving m a diflerent 
vauoore (down to manner. Since his first invasion of 
Malabar (April 1766), it had been the 
definite objective of Haidar to push on 
his conquests further south in the direction of Cochin 
and Travancore.®® The Dutch factors who had settled 


1700). 

Haidar’s objective 


36. /tuf, 74S-7S1 , Haul Naiii,B 63-64, Kiruiaiii, u. c , J60-363, also 6’af, 
Pers Carrel , V. 330-;M2, No 11H4 

37 Cal. Ptra Correa , 1 c. 

30. Wilks o c , I 761 , Uaid Nnm,, B W, referring to llaidar’a return to 
SenngapaUiu in Vihlri, Vaiaakha-Ji/iffli't, (JuuelTTO), see also Cal 
Pera, Correa , V. 331, 833, 365, Nos. .1484 and 1807 Oe La Tour and 
Hobson are uleiit in regard to tbs events of 1779 Stewart rougliiy 
places these in 1770 1779, briefly touching on them (Mrmotra, 27-28) 
The reduction of Cuddapah, says he, “gave him (Haidar) complete 
possession of what is called the Carnatic Ualaghat Hyderabady, the gross 
revenues of which were estimated at foity-seveii lacs of rupees" 
(Ifnd, 27) 

89. Bee Ante Ch I , also Moeus’ Memo (1781) m DiiUh lli coriia. No 13 
p 163 Moens’ JIfemo (pp 163-161) contains a hrst-liaud aecoiint of the 
relations between Haidar All and the Dutch during 1766-1760, the period 
covered m greater part by liis Oovernorsliip of Dutch Settlements in 
Malabar, etc. He drew up liia Memo for bis pucccssor on April 10, 1701, 
and Haidar concluded his famous treaty with the Dutch on September 4, 
1781, about five months later. Moens' account is drawn ujion here from 
the point of view of Haidar's advance on Travancure, m so far as it wag 
favoured, or affected, by the Dutch Among other writings on the 
subject, see also and compare Logan’s Malabar (1887), I. 411-426 Day’s 
Land of the Pcrumaula {pp 149-166), quoted tu e-rfenso by Logan {Ibul, 
423-426), IS found on examination to have been based on certain earlier 
sources including perhaps Moens’ Metno, Wilks’ account of the subject, 
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in this region, however, soon came in the way and 
Haidar at first sought to utilise them to the best 
, , advantage by inducing them “ to make 

His plan of an -ij. 

offeusiTe and defen- a<n Offensive and defensive treaty with 

Mvo riUanoe with the him,” insistmg, among other things, 
utc , 1766 “that if he should advance further 

south, the [Dutch] Company should provide him with 
1,000 men (Europeans),” whom he would himself pay 
and maintain.^" He wrote also, on this head, to Batavia, 
and, through Dutch mediation, demanded from Cochin 
Uis demands on and eight elephants and from 

Coohm and Trahan- Travancore fifteen lakhs and thirty 
elephants “m compensation for his 
war expenditure ” in Malabar. Both the States evaded 
the issue. Cochin replying that it left its affairs to the 
Company and asking the Dutch to procure the restoration 
of Kolattiri and the Zamorin, and Travancore question- 
ing the propriety of Haidar in demanding the contribution 
and declaring ” that being tributary to Nabob Mahomet 
All [Muhammad All of the Kamatic] , he could not pay 
tribute to both sides ; that he was, however, prepared to 
send envoys with a present to the Nabob and at the same 
time make proposals to him for reinstating the kings of 
Collastry and the Zamorm lor a substantial sum, which 
these princes should pay him, provided the Nabob should 
then leave Malabar and return to the noith.” “ The 
negotiations proved futile and in October 1760, Haidar 
contemplated an attack on Cochin and Travancore but 
soon suspended the operations, being obliged to retire to 
ISeringapatam early in 1767 to arrest the advance of the 
Mahrattas and Nizam All.^^ In 1773-1774, on the 

as WB sball see below, la, however, of lutereat only from the point of 
view of the ongin and duvelopmcnt of the Travun'O’-e Lines. 

40 Moeus' Memo, 164. 

41. Ibul 

42. Ibtd 

43. Ibid ; see also Ante, Ch. I 
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invasion of Calicut by Haidar’s general Barakki Srinivasa 
Expedition to for the recovery of arrears of 

Cochin and Cranga- tribute due by the Zamorin, the latter 
nore, 1773-1774 retired With his family to Travancore, 

residing there with the connivance of its ruler/^ On 
this, the Mysoreans marched on, demanding of the 
king of Cochin two lakhs of Bupees and a few elephants 
which he promised and later tendered with the 
knowledge of the king of Travancore, “ who not only 
advised him to do so, but also lent him money for it, in 
order to induce the Nabob not to come further South 
than the Zamonn’s country.” ^ In March 1774, the 
king of Cranganore, situated on the conhnes of Cochin 
and Travancore, was next asked for a contribution of 
Bupees one lakh and two elephants, in view of ” pertain 
promises which he had made without the Company’s 
knowledge when the Nabob marched up in the year 
1766.’’ Cianganore was coerced into paying the sum 
demanded, the Dutch failing in their efforts to save him. 
Whereupon Haidar’s general despatched armed sepoys 
to either side of the iiver of Chetwa, and the Chief of 
Cranganore accommodated foi 50,000 Bupees, to be paid 
in two instalments 

Haidar, despite the coolness he had lately developed 
towards the Dutch owing to their 
Reuowi-a apuiftuab delay in the conclusion of the treaty 
Cranganore, 1776 With h'm, steadily kept his eye on 
Travancore,’'^ and during the next 
monsoon (1775), renewed again his demand for tribute 

44 Ibid, 166-156 

46. Jlnd, 166. 

46 Ibid. 

47. Haidar’s obiective and tliu actual position of his relations with tliu 

Outob HI 1775 are thus reflected lu a Bor/ A'/, liearije CoiuuUation . 
'* . Some Dutch atiibabsadors from Cochin accouipaiiied by Isscc 
Surgeon have proceeded to Sjrmgapataiii and, there is great reason tn 
suspect, have entered into a treaty with the Nabob, greatly to the 
prejudice of the Uon’ble Company's interest on the Malabar coast, (or 
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from Cochin and Cranganore through his governor at 
Calicut.*® The latter, however, under the influence of 
Adrian Moens, the Dutch Governor, “refrained from 
further requisitions of money,’* leaving the question in 
xtatu qw)!^ In 1776, Haidar, at the end of his 
campaigns in the north of Mysore, at 

hifmu? 1 * 776 mask. In August, his 
new lieutenant, Bardar Khan (the 
“ Kharder Khan ’’ of Moens’ AfcTwo), “ began again and 
„ , . with more pressure to make his claims 

Sardir Khan's '■ , n ■> , n 

progress against on the kings of Cochin and Cranga- 
Cochin and nore.’’ The former was asked to pay 
i ranganoro Eupees eight lakhs and the latter 

Eiipees one lakh, and to enforce his demands, Bardar 
Khan encamped on the northern parts of Cochin, taking 
possession of the fort of Trichilr. Meanwhile the king 
of Cochin sent his envoys to Haidar at Seringapatam, 


Mr Adams informs me that a scheme is aotnaUv on foot which only 
naits the approval and support of the General and Council of Batavia, 
some particulars of which Mr, Adams has secretly obtained and are as 
follows . ' That the Nabob is to let the Dutch have all the pepper and 
sandalwood produced in his country, and they, in retura, are to 
assist him iii building and fitting out a fleet and to send to Sjringa- 
patani two Imiidred European soldiers and a Dutch Commandant, and 
they have further engaged to assist by land and sea to make a 
eomiuest of the Travsneore country ' The ambassadoTs’are to return 
to Syringapatam in six months, for they conclude, by that time, the 
ships may arrive from Batavia with all the necessarj means to carry 
the scheme into axecntion But whether all this will reaU} end in 
their juiirtion , there is reason to think he ha.s some scheme in view 
to enlarge his power on this coast as he has lately sent down orders for 
building and equipping twelve ships and grabs besides gallivats at the 
ports of Calicut, Mangalore, Cundapore and this place, and they are 
all actually in hand ... . The Nabob has advanced the Dutch 
ambassadors ten thousand rupees by a draft on the Governor at 
Calicut in order to provide artificers for building bis ships” (Mily. 
0cm., LIV. !26>97 : William ITowosend, Onore, to William Hornby, 
Bombay, May 8, 1776 on Dutch embassy to Haidsr All). Evidently 
Haidar, by bis scheme of conquest of Travarsore, aimed at the 
domination of the entire West Coast from Csnara in the north to 
Travaneore In the far south. 

48. I6id, 1S6-IS7. 

49. lUi, 167. 
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finally agreeing to pay Rupees four lakhs with four 
elephants and in future an annual tribute of one lakh 
and a fifth. The principality of Cranganore was also 
included under this agreement, to the extent of Rupees 
one and one-fifth lakhs in the first instance and one-fifth 
. , , ,, annually in future.®® Then Sardar 

south and blockades Khan luai'ched back northwards, but 
Travrncore found a pretext to advance further 

south. He desired of the Dutch by 
letter the accounts of the sandy land of Chetwa, on 
threat of devastating the country. The Dutch sent him 
a regular account which only showed that the Zamorin 
was still in arrears with the Company. But Sardar 
Khan, without waiting for an answer, suddenly crossed 
the river of Chetwa, near Pulicarro, on the 9th of 
October, and blockaded Chetwa, taking the Company’s 
linguist and sworn clerk— who had been sent to him — 
prisoners. In vain did the Dutch protest against the 
hostilities. Sard&r Khan, however, replied that he had 
Haidar’s orders to invade the Company’s territory, and 
gave out " that his master desired to live in friendship 
with the Company, and so desired free passage across 
the Company’s territory and past Cochin m order to 
attack Travancore, and if not, friendship was out.®* 
Governor Moens offered his mediation between Haidar 
and the king of Travancore. Meantime, on the 11th of 
October, Haidar’s troops advanced on Cranganore and 
attempted to surprise it. Sardar Khan declared his 
having taken possession of Chetwa, and included m his 
demand “ the whole region from Cranganore to Chettua,” 
twenty years’ revenue from these lands, and the produce 
of another stretch of land fifteen miles 
JSrTf ‘“S- He farther demended tribute 

B. I. Co. from the Company, denying that he 


60. IM, 168 

61. Ihud. 
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had asked for a passage through the Company’s posses- 
sions to Travancore.®* 

This entirely changed the aspect of affairs. For 

Haidar’s objective now stood clearly 
Their reaction to j-gyealed, namely, to advance on 

Travancore at the expense of the 
intermediary power, the Dutch, with whom he had 
hitherto maintained the strictest bonds of neutrality. 
The necessity of maintaining good relations with 
Travancore and their own circumstances made the Dutch 
decide on checkmating “the further penetration of 
the Nabob’s troops’’ with the help of Travancore and 
Cochin.®® Accordingly they had the northern extremity 
of the island of Vypeen (the “ Baypin ’’ of the Mejno), 
called Aykotta, fortified, to prevent the enemy from 
crossing over to Vypeen. Some Travancore troops also 
went thither. On this, Haidar’s forces prepared to 
cross over to Aykotta at the western corner, behind the 
fort of Cranganore. Thereupon the Travancore troops 
weie about to retire but on the arrival of the Dutch 
detachments and the battleship “ Verwagting ’’ at 
Aykotta, the Mysoreans retreated. Governor Moens 
now sent a deputation to the king of Travancore, who, 
already assured of promises of support from Nawab 
Muhammad All and the English at Madras, declared his 
willingness “ to help in checking with united forces the 
further advance of the enemy, but could not take the 
offensive against him, as he had not yet been provoked 
by the Nabob.” It was therefore decided upon by the 
Dutch to abide by the plan of united defence until 
reinforcements should come from Ceylon. In November 
(1776), the reinforcements arrived, and the Dutch 
sought “ not only to prevent the enemy breaking 

63 Und, 

68. Ibid, 168-159. 

64. 169. 
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through any further, but also, if possible, to drive him 
out of our territory, and so avenge the insult offered to 
the Company." Meanwhile, Haidar’s army had 
entrenched itself behind stockades and fortifications 
from Chetwa to Cranganore and lay in ambuscades. At 
the same time, they pressed so hard on the fort of 
Chetwa that it could not hold out any longer. The 
preservation of this fort being of the utmost importance 
to the Dutch, they resolved first to relieve it by sea and 
undertook an expedition on the 11th of November. 
The expedition, however, landed a day later, by which 
time the Mysoreans had managed to come up from 
Paponetti and had entrenched themselves in pits during 
the night. So that, when the Dutch troops landed, they 
were hemmed in and worsted, among the captives being 
the commanding ofificer of the expedition. Two days 
c later, the fort of Chetwa surrendered to 

Chetwa to Mysore, Mysore on condition that the Dutch 
November 1776 gamson there should be allowed a 

free passage to Cranganore. But Sardar Khan took 
them prisoners and sent them to Senngapatam, “where 
most of them enlisted out of poverty and want in the 
Nabob's army,’’’® On this reverse, the Dutch resolved to 
keep their forces together, to cover only Cranganore at 
first, to guard the island of Vypeen, and to entrench 
themselves before Cranganore, till evems took a better 
turn. Governor Moens sounded also the ministers of 
Cochin and Travancore, communicating to them the 
Dutch proposals to march against 
of Coohin and Tra. Haidar s troops, to drive them out of 
vancore to Qovernoi the Chetwa territory and to recapture 
Moens’ proposals ^hat had been taken from them 

(Dutch). The two States, however, soon proved luke- 
warm m their support, and they wished the Dutch “to do 
nothing more than they had been doing so far, vig., to 
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assist in checking the enemy’s further enterprises, and 
no more.” Nevertheless, Moens declared that the Dutch 
should march alone, though he was later prevailed upon 
by the king of Travancore “not to do so for the 
present.”®^ Early in January 1777, the Dutch ship 
“Groenendal” arrived from Batavia, bringing the reply 
and the presents for Haidar. Haidar was 
Dutch gam time, informed of this, while there seemed 
prospects of peace and mutual friend- 
ship being established between him and the Dutch, 
there being now “less hqpe than there would have been 
otherwise of surprising Travancore.”®® Accordingly, on 
the 5th March, Moens resolved not to undertake any- 
thing against Mysore, pending the results of his 
communication to Haidar. Haidar, on his part, put off 
replying to the letter from Batavia, and began to amuse 
the Dutch by assuring them of his friendship and keeping 
his conquests pending against them.®'* In particular, he 
had the fort of Chetwa well supplied and fortified, and 
he kept his forces continually engaged m driving away 
the warlike Nairs and in systematically devastating the 
territory of the Zamorin. Towards the close of the year, 
however, things began to change for the better. 
Haidar’s troops w’ere still in the north, settling the 
country. The Nairs again gathered courage and 
plundered the territory up to Calicut. Desertion in the 
ranks of Haidar became common; and the inhabitants of 
the invaded tract turned to the Dutch for support against 
him. Everything, indeed, seemed favourable for an 
attempt on the part of the Dutch to drive the Mysoreans 
out of their (Dutch) possessions and recapture the fort 
of Chetwa. Hence the Dutch so planned an expedition 


67. Ibid, 160. 

68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid, 160-161. 
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against the enemy that if they conld not get the fort of 

The buSer-eUie Chetwa, “things should be as before 
policy of the Dutch, expedition, that IS, in a good state 

of defence at Cranganore and Aycotta.’’ It was thus m 
their own interests, and no less in those of Travancore, 
that they persisted in stemming the tide of Mysore arms 
at this point.®* 

On January 8, 1778, the Dutch undertook the expedi- 
tion from Cranganore. At the outset. 

Their fruitless ^j^gy {[royg 400 of Haidar’s troops, 

Cranganore. 1778 who lay posted lu the palace of the 
king of Cranganore. The Mysoreans 
beat a hasty retreat northwards, and the Dutch force 
marched past Paponetti and Ballapattu, arriving at the 
fort of Chetwa on the 11th. The place was closely 
invested. It was heavily cannonaded and bombarded day 
and night. The Mysore garrison, however, held out 
obstinately, strong reinforcements arriving in time. The 
Dutch were soon exposed to the danger of being attacked 
m the rear and cut off, and were at last, on the 19th, 
obliged to raise the siege and retire to the camp of 
Cranganore, leaving behind some guns." Nevertheless, 
they soon put themselves again into a posture of defence, 
moving their advanced guard even further to the palace 
of the king of Cranganore, and occupying the palace 
itself about the end of Februaiy. On the 3rd of March, 
Haidar’s army, by now collected in readiness to fall on 
the Dutch rear across the river, attacked and invested 
Cranganore with about 3,000 infantry, l-OO cavalry and 
some artillery-men with four cannon Being over- 
powered, the Dutch retreated, fighting their way, before 
the camp at Cranganore, six among them being killed 
and some wounded.®* Thus far, so expensive had become 

60. Ibtd, 161 

61. Ibtd, 161-162. 

$2. Ibtd, 162. 
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the war to the Dutch, and Haidar had so nearly succeeded 
in his objective, that Governor Moens 
Governor Moens’ sought in vain to bring home to the 
with Travnncorp. Prime Minister of Travancore that on 
the preservation of Granganore and 
Aykotta depended the latter’s safety or rum; that 
Travancore was to meet the Dutch in the expenditure as 
otherwise they could no longer maintain the necessary 
force, and that, without this, the kingdom would be 
exposed to the greatest danger of losing everything while 
the Dutch would lose only a part of their possessions.^ 
Meanwhile, the Zamorm Nairs continuet’ their pillaging 
activities and this so much annoyed Haidar that it kept 
him, throughout the rest of the year, engaged in putting 
them down and effecting the complete subjugation of 
Malabar.®^ Nor weie the relations between Haidar and 
the Dutch by anj means iiiipioved during the next few 
years (1778-1780). Governor Moens tried his utmost to 
get Haidar “ make things up with the Company.” Haidar, 
however, treated with contempt all 
Haidar stradily their overtures. But, he, at the same 

puraueR his objective*, -i i i m 

i77t.-i7HO tune, steadily' kept his eye on Travan- 

core and was on the look out for an 
opportunity to attack the Dutch unexpectedly and 
“ force the Couipauy to conclude an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with him.” Thus, by 17B0, Haidar had, 

C3 Ibul 

64. Ihid, 163-163 

66 llnd, 168, Tbr alliance, referred to above, wbi netnally concluded 
between Haidar All and tbe Dutch Governor Heymer Van Vieaengen at 
Xegapatiim on Septenilier 4, 1781 Haidar aimed by this arrangement 
at the complete siib}ai;ation of the EiiglUh, who, ae allies of NawSb 
Muhammad All, systeinatioally came in the way of the reehaation of hie 
scheme of sontheni advance to Irichuiopoly and from thence to Barnet- 
varam. He was thns oblij;ed to seek tiie help of tbe very Dutch whom 
he wanted to crush while pursuing fau protect of adva-ice ou Travaucore 
down to 1780. Haidar was too busy with Mahan insd All and the 
EuKlish from ITSO onwards to attend to tbe Travauco issue, which 
receded into the baokgronnd till about 1790. For the text of the treaty 
betw'eeu Haidar and tbe Dutch, vvU Appendix II — (8) 
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with Calicut as the base of his operations in Malabar, 
obtained complete possession of the territory between 
Chetwa and Cranganore, further south ; he had kept the 
fort of Chetwa well garrisoned and was well within reach 
of Travancore by way of Cranganore and Aykotta 
bordering it, when his attention was, as we shall see 
presently, diverted in another direction.*®* 


66 , Ilid, 164 . 
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KhAbA-ChSmauAja Wodbyar VIII, 1776-1796 — ifiontd.) 

Internal affairs : Haidar and the Dalayai Family , continued 
rivalry between Haidar and Nanjaraja (down to 1767) — 
Nanjaraja lured, August 1767 ; his machination ; Haidar 
decides on securing Nanjaraja’s person — The walling up of 
Nanjaraja — The walling up and after, 1767-1779 — Admini- 
strative matters: earlier landmarks, down to 1774 — 
Haidar’s financial devices after the peace with the 
Mahrattas (1772) ; the spohation of Fuzzul-uUah Khan — 
Fire in Seringapatam, May 1774 — Later administrative 
developments, 1775-1779 — Anohe Shamaiya dominates the 
administration, 1779 , the efficiency of the system ; the 
loign of terror , the torture of civil officials . the example 
of Appaji Bam — Other examples — Shamaiya’s excesses — 
Ilio case of military men , levy of contribution on bankers — 
The outcome of the measures — Official changes — Haidar’s 
embassy to Delhi, 1779 — Weddings in Haidar's family, 
1779. 

A t this point we have to pause for a while and see 
how liaidar, since his usurpation of supreme power 
lutoruAi *fr.vir*. 1761, systematically strove to 

Haidar aud tiie maintain peacc at home as an auxiliary 
Daiavai Fauiiiy policy of force abroad Refer- 

ence has been made, in an earlier chapter,* to how 
Haidar, on his attaining to the regency, secured at the 
very outset the friendship nf his old master Dajavai 
Karachiiri Nanjaraja by assigning a territory to him and 
promising him both in writing and by oath that he would 
never make any attempt on his liberty, property or life, 
but would always regard him as his father. Latterly 

1. Seo Ante, Vol. II-Cli XXII, pp. uSs-asu 
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Nanjaraja—who supposed Haidar “would be contented 
with the post of generalissimo ”® — in fond hopes of 
reinstating himself in the office of Eegent with the help 
of the latter, had left Eonanur and taken up his residence 
in the old town of Mysore.® In or after 1763, the 

Continued rivairj partisans of Nanjaraja saw their 
N,!^«sjf“(dowii“to opportunity shortly after the conquest 
1767). of Bcdnur, when there were talks of 

Haidar giving up the Ecgency of Mysore. They suggested 
that he should hand it back to Nanjaraja Haidar, how- 
ever, in view of the mortal enmity existing between Nanja- 
raja and the old dowager queen Uevajamma and his 
promise to the latter, restrained from taking that step. 
He so played off the one against the other that he drew 
enormous sums of money from both, fomenting discord 
between them.* Again, m 1766, on the death of Immadi- 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar, Nanjaraja expected in vain his 
own restoration to power when he wrote to Haidar 
suggesting that Krislinaraja’s younger son should be 
chosen king m preference to the elder But he found 
himself deceived when Haidar at last confirmed the 
accession of the elder (Nanjaraja Wodeyar) Incensed 
at this conduct, Nanjaraja soon made himself a source ot 
domestic dangei to Haidar, who detui mined upon putting 
him out of way Nanjaiaja had been for some time 
secretly plotting against Haidar’s ascendency in the State. 
In August 1767 — a short tune beloiv' Haidar’s setting 
out on his first campaign against Muhammad AH in the 
Earnatic — it was discovered that he had been engaged 
in secret correspondence with Peshwa Madhava liao and 
Nizam AH for the destruction of Haidar, whose power he 
represented, with truth, to have been founded on the 
infraction of every bond of gratitude and all the duties 

2. De La Tour, o.c , 1 72 

8. Hold. Nam , ff 39, Df La Tour, o t , I 21 , see also Willi'-, u c., I, 662 

i. Pe La Tour, o.c. , I. 212-248 

6. IM, 248. 
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of allegiance. The object of his negotiations was to 
subvert the usurpation of Haidar, and restore the Hindu 
government ; or rather, in point of fact, to revive bis 
own previous ascendency in the State.^ 

To Haidar, this was an embarrassing situation. To 


R aujarajB Inred, 
August 1767 


entrust Nanjaraja with the Govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Mysore during 
Haidar’s absence or remove him out 


of it was impracticable. Still less prudent did it seem 
to leave Nanjaraja discontented and give the Govern- 
ment to another, as that would excite his complaints 
and occasion fresh troubles at home.^ A council was held 


to consider the position. The general view was to 
secure the person of Nanjaraja at least during the absence 
of Haidar and in the meantime to remove him from his 


brother-in-law, who, it was suggested, gave him evil 
advice , but to this Haidar opposed the written promise he 
had made to Nanjaraja never to make any attempt on his 
liberty, jiroperty or life, besides the difficulty of arresting 
him in his residence at Mysore, a place capable of stand- 
ing a siege, and where Nanjaraja had upwards of two 
thousand troops ** At length he hit upon a mode of circum- 
venting him. Haidar was to proceed m state to Mysore 
to make an honourable visit to Nanjaraja. He was to 
invite Nanjaraja to come and encamp with his little army 
in the island of Sermgapatam, so that he might be 
enabled to make his public entry into the capital in his 
capacity of Itegent, Haidar being “ desirous of investing 
him with that dignity before his departure ” to the 
Kamatic." Accordingly, repeated messages were sent 
to Nanjaraja, representing that in the actual state of 


6. Wilks, u.< ., I. 562 , bft) also and oumpare De La lour (o.c , I 811), who 

briefly and yet vaguely uieutious Naujarlja’s haviuj joined tbe Mab- 
rattas and the iSuglisb in a gouecal conspiracy agai 's>- Haidar. 

7. De La Tour, o.c.. I 311-212, 314 
6 Ibvl.Ul. 

9. Ibid, 244-245. 
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Siffaii'B, his presence and counsel were required at 
Senngapatam.^” Then Haidar himself not only visited 
Nanjaraja in all humility^^ but also executed an agree- 
ment (Kardr-nama) to the effect that he would grant 
him au assignment of three lakhs territory for the ex- 
penses of his Mahal, besides arranging for the perfor- 
mance in a grand manner, m Sermgapatam, of the 
wedding of his son Viraraja, and the handing over to 
him charge of the Mysore Gate and the eastern gate of 
the Sermgapatam fort.^® Though old and gullible, 
Nanjaraja saw through the whole game, but, finding that 
resistance or refusal would prove ineffectual, at length 
consented to proceed, on the solemn assurance that his 
own guards should accompany and remain with him ; 
and that no change should be made excepting m the 
place of his abode. For the performance of these 
engagements, he exacted the most sacred obligation 
which a Mussulman can incur, and two ol Haidar’s 
confidential friends, Khakee Shah and Ghalib Muham- 
mad Khan (brother of Fuzzul-ullah Khan) were sent to 
confirm and guarantee the promises of Haidar by an 
oath on the Kordn}^ Then Nanjaiaja left Mysore with 
his family and arrived near Seringapatam. Once in his 
hands, Haidar tried to secure (xissession of the person of 
his old opponent, whom he as much feared as he preten- 
ded to revere. On the plea of exeicismg his troops in their 
evolutions, Haidar invested Nanjaraja’s little camp and 
surrounded it in the night by detachments of infantry 
as a preliminary to the pretended arrangements for 
Kanjaraja’s public entry into the capital.^^ Nanjaraja, 
not to be outmatched, bit u^ion the removal of his 
crafty adversary. Perceiving that he was under guard, 

ID. WiUb, l.c 

11 llavl N&7n , [f. 39 ; albO Ue La Tour, o.l., 1. 213, 

13. Ibid. 
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Nanjaraja, under pretence of enquiring about certain drugs 
from Pondicherry, prevailed upon Mir Sahib, Persian 
writer to Haidar’s Prench officer, “ to 
Hi 8 machination acquaint his master that if he would 
assassinate Haidar, he (Nanjaraja) 
would deposit the value of eight lacs of rupees in gold, 
silver, precious stones, and elephants He urged him 
also to put the project into execution when Haidar 
“ passed the night by the light of flambeaux before the 
camp of the European, on his return from the excursion 
he made every two days. Meantime, Haidar was on 
the point of deciding as to whether Naniaraja should be 
arrested during his forthcoming entry into Seringapatam, 


llaidar drcult'B ou 
Bt-ciiniif' Maujaraja's 
peraoii. 


or it that was deemed inexpedient, 
in what manner it should be carried 
oiit.^* At this juncture, he got scent 
ot Nanjaraja’s machinations.*'^ There 


was no time to lose. Haidai arranged forthwith for 


securing his person.*® 

“ On the day appointed ”, Nanjaraja, in the words of 


Tlie \«alliO{,'up of 
B aiijaraja 


a contemporary writer,*® “ without any 
mistrust, made a pompous entrance into 
Syringpatnam (Seringapatam), at the 


head of his little army, the cannon tiring, and the troops 


beating to arms, and saluting him. Being arrived at 
his palace, his attention was taken up by the compliments 
of the great men of the city, who were admitted by few 
at a time, on the pretended account of not making too 


great a crowd. Moctum (Saiyid Mokhdum) then 
entered the city, followed by a number of officers, and 
made a sign to the troops, not to pay him any honours . 
he went directly to the palace of Nand Baja, where every 
one supposed he was going to pay his respects; and 
dismounting, he caused the first coi'ipany of the 


16. lua, sis-aie. n. 24 y 19. ibm, 261-25J. 

16. Ib%d, ai7. w. IM. 248-249. 
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battalions of seapoys who guarded the gate, to follow 
him. As soon as he came into the presence of Nand 
Baja, who came to meet him, he acquainted him, that 
Ayder, being informed that he was surrounded by people 
who gave him bad advice, had sent him to remove them 
from about him : at the same time he commanded 
all present to leave the palace, which was done without 
uttering a word ; the grenadiers followed them , and 
Moctum remaining with Nand Raja, his two sons, and 
some officers, the conversation was carried on with the 
greatest politeness. Moctum acquainted the two princes 
that they were to make the campaign ; and that, instead 
of one father, they would find two in Ayder and himself. 
During this short conversation, the women and all the 
family of Moctum were announced Moctum took his 
leave, caiTymg the two princes with him, to whom he 
represented, that it became their dignity to wait upon 
the Nabob, and give him an account of all that had 
passed. These young noblemen departed, accompanied 
by many of Moctum ’s officers , neither they nor Nand 
Baja expressing the least astonishment or chagrin. 
After their departure, Moctum spoke a word to Nand 
Baja’s general, who ordered his troop to ground their 
anus, which was done with great silence. All the gates 
and windows of Nand Raja’s palace, that looked 
towards the street, were afterwards walled up, except 

the principal entrance ” Nanjaraja thus found 

himself shut up in his own palace , his guards were seized 
and Haidar’s own sentinels placed ovei his person. 
Nanjaraja’s accomplices (namely, Mallu Aiina and 
others) were pumshe.d with heavy fines, while those 
who helped Haidar in detecting the conspiracy (namely, 
Obajaiya, Kajappa and others) were appointed to ixists 
in the Toshti-Khdne-Daftar and other departments. 
Haidar paid the arrears due to Nanjaraja’s troops, 
enlisting them for the most part among his own. 
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Nanjaraja’s was resumed and valued at Rupees 

four lakhs, he being thenceforth allowed two lakhs, with 
the assignment of Ralale, for his maintenance as a state 
prisoner, the remaining two lakhs being set apart for his 
two sons, who followed Haidar during the campaign 
against Muhammad Ali (1767-1769). The splendid 
cover on which the sacred oath of Haidar to Nanjaraja 
had been confirinel, enveloped no more than a simple 
book of blank paper , and it was thus by a solemn 
mockery of the religion which they both professed that 
Haidar and his religious casuists reconciled to themselves 
the double crime of a false oath upon a false Kordn.^ 
Nanjaraja was thus walled up in his own house by 
Haidar, much like the seven Christian youths of Ephesus 
m the cave m which they had made their abode. The 
only difference was that the seven sleepers were mira- 
culously made to sleep for two or three centuries while 
Nanjaraja was doomed to final inactivity. 

Nanjaraja had no consoUtion even in prison and not- 
withstanding Haidar kept a strict 
w.T’Xr 7 im-i 7 TO vigilance ovei his movements,®^ he 
wrote, about March 1769, to the 
English at Madras, seeking their support m re- 
establishing him in the station he formerly held 
and promising to meet the expenses of the English 
troops.® Nanjaraja lingered on till his death m 1773. 
probably secretly despatched under the orders of Haidar 
Haidar confiscated his jaghir of Kajale about this time, 
and in 1774, fixed for his mahal in Seringapatam a 
provision of the bare necessaries of life.® In 1779, 
Haidar sent for from prison Virarajaiya, one of the 

so Ibid, 253 ; also Haul Niiu , 1. o.; see also and oompare Wilks, o e , I 
562 563. 

31. Haid. Ham., tt. 107 , also Htlff. Cum, , XXVIII. 1252 1*53. 

22 Count Correa , XVll. No. 119. pp. 127-128 Naiija aia to Uoveruor 
(Cbarlea Bourchicr) -Lettur received, klaroU 8, 1769. 

28 Haul Hdm., l.o. Probably Nanjarija was put to death under orders of 
Gaidar, lu 1773, ou the exposureol his correspondence with the English, 
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surviving sons of Nanjaraja, and rendered him due 
homage ; but Vlrarajaiya was so indifferent and over- 
bearing m his attitude that Haidar threw him back into 
confinement.®^ Thus disappears from the pages of history 
the famous Dalavai Family, which was so much responsi- 
ble for the rise of Mysore and incidentally for the promin- 
ence that Haidar secured to himself on the eclipse of 
Nanjaiaja and his brother. 

Enough has been said, in an earlier chapter,”"' about 
the military organization set up by 
Ad minis trotivu Haidar as the sine qua non of his 
matters, earlier policy of aggression. We may now 
1774. relate how m pursuance of that policy 

he managed also the civil administration 
of Mysore, during years of peace interspersed by years of 
war, throughout the greater part of his regime as the 
Kegent of Mysore. Haidar no doubt sufficiently realised 
that internal security could be best secured by maintain- 
ing intact and improving the existing administrative 
institutions, by frequently changing the personnel of the 
government, and by gradually making the system more 
rigorous to suit the conditions of the times. He left the 
fiscal institutions of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as he 
found them, adding, howevei, to the established revenue, 
whatever had been secretly levied by a skilful or popular 
Amll, and afterwards detected This produced a pro- 
gressive and regulai increase and the result ol complaints 
yielded occasional but also tolerably regular augmenta- 
tions The form of polity he sought to evolve and 

Tlie actual circumstances of this event are, however, iiivoUod id 
obscurity The Haul Ifam , us iu.iy bo expccteci, {{losses over it Else- 
where Wilks, referring to Haidar's exactions after the peace with the 
Mahrattas (1772), speaks of hu old benefactor Naiijaraja being 
“ privately conipelled to contribute )>is full pra|iortiuii ” ; and adds 
that " tlie death of that person in the suiceuding year (i e , 17731, 
relieved him from the last of his aiitiuut rivals " (Wilks, o.c., 1. 706) 
Tins roughly tixes tlio death of Nanjoraju in 1773, 

24. Jbul, it. 72, 26 Ante Vol. H. Ch. XII. 26. Wilks, u 1. 728 
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maintain was unbridled autocracy of the Cromwellian 
type, dominated by the civil and military elements and 
entirely subservient to his personal will. Haidar’s first 
Dewdn or Minister of finance, after Khande Bao, was 
one of the same school, named Venkatapataiya of 
Dindigal. He died in 1767, inviting Haidar to receive 
into the treasury the fortune of 60,000 pagodas he had 
honourably made in his service. He was succeeded by 
his son-in law Channannaiya, who, however, was tortured, 
plundered and dismissed in 1768 ” His successor was 
Hafiz-ullah Khan, younger brother of Fuzzul-ullah 
Khan. Hafiz-ullah being unable to minage matters, 
Haidar called on Pradhan Venkappaiya from Nagar to 
Seringapatam. With great tact and ability, Venkap- 
paiya detected the fraud of one Vijapur Timmappaiya — 
successor of Bokkasada Venkatapataiya to the office of 
DewSn of Kartara-sime—mA collected the entire amount 
misappropriated by the latter. Haidar duly honoured 
him with the title of Pradhan but sent him back to 
Nagar.” Not long after, Asad AIT Khan, a Navayat, and 
an able and honourable man, was designated Dewan of 
the revenue or finance department (.Mahalati-cuchZri) , 
with Bangalore as his headquarters and a staff of 
accountants (Mutxaddiyaru) to assist him,” prominent 
among them being Purnaiya and Krishna liao of the 
treasury establishment {Tdshe-Khdne)P In October 

27. rbtci, 751-762 ; Havi , ff. 42. The reference to "Venkatspa” of 
Wilks II to Venkatapataiya of the Hairi Nam Wilks speaks of his 
death in 176b, but the earlier work Haid N'im. specifically dates that 
event iii 1767 (Sarva/tt) 

2S Hatd, Wam,l.e. For fuller details of flic eureei of Fradliau Venkap- 
paiya, see Vol II. Cb XIII. p. 478-460 

29 Ibtd, tt. 43; also Wilks, o e., I. 762. 

80 Purpaiya, according to Kirmaqi, began humbly os servant to a certain 
banker named Andan Sheth (the “Annadana Setti” of the Said. 
NSm.) at an allowance of two Suns a month Ueiug a good accountant 
in the “Kinhiri” or Kannada language, he was .Iso in some way 
connected with the TBsfte-Khane. His method of keepit the accounts 
having pleased Haidar, he was taken from the service of the banker 
and placed m charge of the Daftar of the Kannada accounts, with a 
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1772, Asad All Ehan died under the tortures which 
were inflicted to extort money which he did not possess. 
Pradhan Venkappaiya was nominated in his place, while 
LakshmlkSntaiya, son of Krishne Urs, was appointed as 
Bakshi of the militia or police department {Sime-kanda- 
chara-cucheri) . Lakshmikantaiya was successively 
posted to the revenue charge {amalu, mdmale) of Magadi, 
Sankhagiri and Er5de, and the headship of the police 
devolved upon Zamullabidm.® In July 1773, Salayat 
Khan, another Navayat and a man of the purest integrity, 
was with his younger brother Muhammad Ghouse, 
appointed to the oflice of Dewan of the revenue depart- 
ment,® and in 1774, Venkappaiya was entrusted with 
the fiscal administration of Sira, Maddagin and Channa- 
rayadurga.® 

These changes apart, Haidar, for some time after the 


Hudar's financial 
devicea after the 
peace with the Mab- 
rattas (1772). 


peace with the Mahrattas (1772), 
generally resided m Seringapatam. His 
finances had suffered severely, largely 
owing to the wars he waged , but he 


seldom failed in devising extraordinary means to meet 


extraordinary situations. Many still remained of those 
who had held offices of trust under the ancient Kajas 


competent salary (c 1768) Krishpa Bao had charge of the Hindi or 
Mahratta Daftar, and both he ana Pitrpaiya kept iii good order the 
treasury aceount<i (Kiimani, Neshamn-Hydurt, 243) According to a 
copy of the Ms of the H ntd. Hum , noticed in the M A B. for 1980 
(pp. 9&-96), Fnrnaiya started bis career as a writer (Oumdata) under 
Venkatararoanaiya, Kannada accountant {Muiaaddi) of Tuahi-KlUlnr 
under Asad All Khan at Bangalore (c. 1768). He was well-vrraed in 
accounts and became the favourite of Asad All After the’death of 
Venkataramanaiya, Asad All requested Haidar to appoint him 
(Pumaiya) in the place Fumaiya was made the accountant and placed 
also in charge of the factories {.Karkhdne). Even after Asad All's 
death, Purpaiya continued to be a very prominent man, being given a 
gold umbrella by Haidar Gnnoualy enough, our copy of the Hatd. 
Nam., u silent regarding these particulars of the early career of 
Furpaiya. 

81. Wilks, 1 0 . j Hatd, Ndm., B, 53. 

82. IM; Hatd. Ndm., S. 64. 

33. Bold. Ndm,, B 65, 
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and had amassed considerable wealth; the exterior 
appearance of disregard danng a period of twelve years 
had rendered them incautious ; and Haidar had taken 
secret means to ascertain with precision their actual 
funds, as a resource in the day of exigency. The torture 
was applied in cases of doubt, and a large sum was 
realized by this means. His old benefactor Nanjaraja 
was privately compelled to contribute his full proportion. 
But the most typical of the cases which contributed to 
replenish his coffers on one occasion was that of 
Tuzzal-ullah Khan, a graphic descrip- 
tion of whose spoliation will be found 
in the writings of the military historian 
of Mysore. Fuzzul-ullah, as we have seen, entered 
Haidar’s service, or rather became his associate, at 
the lowest ebb of his fortune, when he had fled 
from Seringapatam to Bangalore (1760). He had 
stipulated for the singular distinction of sitting on 
the same tmisuud as Haidar and having two honorary 
attendants standing behind him, with fans composed of 
the downy feathers of the hiimma. No individual con- 
tributed so largely as Fuzzul-ullah to the subsequent 
aggrandisement of Haidar by his military talents, and 
by a genuine zeal for the cause in which he was engaged, 
Alike by the friends as well as the enemies of Haidar, 
Fuzznl-ullah was esteemed the flrst officer in his service, 
and continued to be treated with the accustomed honours, 
until the arrival of the Navayats from the Arcot country. 
These persons, envious of the state which he assumed, 
compared Ins ancestry with their own , represented the 
indecorum of treating the sons of Chanda Sahib with 
inferior distinction ; hinted at the new arrangements of 
etiquette and consequent new relations, which ought to 
result from Haidar’s rank and title oiNa'vab; and at 
length prevailed on him to send a message to Fuz ul-ullah, 
intimating that he must discontinue these privileges. 
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“The morechal’’ (fan), Fuzzul-ullah is represented 
to have said, m reply, “ is no more than a handful of 
useless feathers, but it has been the constant associate of 
my head, and they shall not be separated ; he who takes 
one shall have both , in the pride of my youth, I stipulated 
for one of the side pillows of the musnud ; and I have 
not disgraced the distinction. Instead of depriving me 
of that one, it would have been more gracious, as well as 
more necessary, to prop up my age and infirmities by a 
second. There is a simple mode of obeying the mandate — 
I will never again enter a court where ancient benefits 
are forgotten.” Fuzzul-ullah had his house m the fort, 
in which his family always dwelt; but his tents, when 
at Sermgapatam, were at all times pitched on the 
esplanade, and there he himself usually preferred to 
reside ; there he received the order , and although he 
lived four or five years afterwards, he never after that 
period entered a house. On the present occasion, Haidar 
sent to demand from him eight lakhs of pagodas ! The 
requisition was not unexpected ; and Fuzzul-ullah gave 
the messenger an order to his sister, who presided over 
his family m the fort, to give op, without reservation, 
every rupee he possessed. During the remainder of his 
miserable life, he subsisted by selling the few articles of 
camp equipage, horses and household furniture, which 
were not swept ofiT m the general plunder. He died in a 
wretched pal, or private tent, a patched remnant of his 
former splendour > 

The peace of Sermgapatam was disturbed for a short 
time in May 1774, when the old maga- 
patem, maddina mane) near the 

principal granary {doMa ugrana) 
caught fire, involving considerable loss of life and property. 

M. WiUcB (o c. I 706-706), who conclude* with the obBervation; "These 
bideouB examples of ingratitude and oppression are abundantly effici- 
ent to the extinction of probity, but not of avarice,” etc. 
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Particularly, the temple of 6rT-Banganatha sustained 
serious damage and was repaired and rebuilt in part 
under Haidar’s supervision within a month after the 
accident.® 

In ITTfi, Haidar bifurcated the revenue department 
L.ter aam.n«tr«- (Mahaldti-cucheri) under the desig- 
tive de\ elopments, ot ^dlagh^t-CUCheTi ttlldi Pdyanr 

1776-1779 ghdt-cucherz respectively. The Bdla- 

ghdt-cuoheri was placed under Nazim-ud-dln Khan of 
Arcot as Dewan, with Jadir Bama Bao as chief account- 
ant {munshi) and the records {daftard) under Puttaiya, 
Smgaiya, elder brother of Anche Timmanpaiya, Appaji 
Bao, son of Nanjappaiya of Karur, Somaiya of the 
customs service {pommu), Keshava Bao, son of Venka- 
Bavaji, Kdnen Bao of the French establishment (fardski) 
and Jjala Lingo-Pant. The Pdyanghdi-cuchen was 
entrusted to the charge of Mir All Nakim and his younger 
brother Muhammad Ghouse, with Kadim Shamaiya as 
chief accountant and the records under Cucheri Krishna- 
lya, Subba Bao and Kushal-Chand among others.® 
About this time, however, grave irregularities prevailed 
in the country in regard to the collection of land revenue. 
Of the officials, Anche Timmappaiya, Cucheri Puttaiya 
and Bammukha Venkata Setti had in 1774 executed 
bonds for the collection of 1,000 varahas each, but had 
actually collected 6,000 varahas, allowing the arrears of 
Government dues to accumulate. Since 1772, Purriaiya 
had been actively speeding up the collections, but 
Anche Timmappaiya as his colleague made himself so 
odious by his unjust exactions from the public that he 
was at last arrested by Cucheri Puttaiya with the help 

86. Hatd ifam., It. 64. A recent writer m the Q. J. M 8. niiarends the 
textual expresBions "kailimumadchnamane" la "the bonae oi one 
Radlmuddlu Khan " (nee Q, J. It, 8., Voi. XXIX, No. 1, Article on 
Satdar Ah— Hit Bel%gtout Disponhon, p. 464), wheica nil that the 
expresBiung mean ib " the old magaaine ”I 
86. Ibtd, B 6S. 


VOL. Ill 
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of Shanubhogue Shimaiya (of the Mysore-Hobli-AshtOf- 
yrdm), Mustafa AH Khan and Pui-naiya. Timmappaiya 
was not only forced, by means of a bond (muchchalike) , 
to make good 3,00,000 varahas but was also left in the 
custody of Anche Shamaiya, who succeeded to the charge 
of the intelligence department or the post office {Anche 
guritana) in September 1776, just at the time when 
Haidar, on his return from his first campaign in the 
north, made use of his interval of leisure to summon to 
Seringapatam the whole of the Amlls of the kingdom 
and the tributaries in person, or by their agents, for the 
purpose of adjusting their past accounts and future 
revenues, and levied upon the whole country a forced 
contribution under the name of free gift (nazardna) for 
the support of the war. ^ This apart, Nazim-ud-dln 
of the Bdlaghdt-cucheri, beyond offering threats and 
insults to the Amils, proved himself thoroughly unequal 
to the task of adopting coercive measures (like flogging) 
against them. ^ On this, Haidar ^ amalgamated both the 
cwheru, and, in August 1779, shortly after his return 
from his renewed campaign in the north, Anche Shama- 
iya assumed the management of the districts on his 
leaving the official records under his elder brother 
Bangaiya, Shanubhogue of the Narasimhasvami temple, 
and on his undertaking to deposit in the treasuiy a crore 
of varahas over and above the estimated annual revenue 
receipts.^” 

Anche Shamaiya was a ^ri-Vaishnava Brahman who 
Anche Shamaiya belonged to Sulakunte in the Kolar 
dominatea the ad- country. He had known Haidar as an 
ministrauon, 1779. young man. He so dominated the coun- 
sels of the State about this time that he soon, on a repre- 
sentation to Abu Muhammad Mirde, Haidar’s confidential 
adviser, secured to Bokkasada Venkatapataiya the charge 


37. IfcttI, «. 66 ; Wilks, o c I. 728-729. 
89 . Ihtd. 


89. lUd. 
40. IlnA. 
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of the records (Daftara) of the Mahalatircwheri and the 
Dewanship of that Cucheri to Mir Muhammad Sadak, 
son of Mir All Maklm, an intelligent and able man, 
till recently camp Kotwal or head of the police — an office 
compounded of the functions of clerk of the market, 
police magistrate, and prevot martial — appointing in the 
latter’s place his (Mir Sadak’s) brother-m-law Baja 
Sahib." The department of police 
the system. early period been annexed 

to that of the post office. Haidar had, 
at different intervals, added to and improved the details 
of this office. With the aid of his new minister 
Shamaiya, who possessed all the cool acuteness necessary 
for giving efficiency to his plans, and unfettered by any 
scruples or compunctions that might obstruct the opera- 
tions of this office, Haidar not only perfected those 
arrangements for the prevention of crimes, which under 
all governments are indispensable to a firm administra- 
tion, but superadded a system of external and domestic 
intelligence, which pervaded all foreign courts, and 
penetrated into the inmost recesses of every private 
dwelling throughout the kingdom. Brom the union of 
these two departments of finance and police, Haidar 
composed a special commission for the investigation of 
embezzlement, which was not only successful in the 
detection of actual frauds, but in establishing apparent 
proof of alleged malversations which had never occurred. 

Thus a reign of terror iollowed. 

The reign of terror. When a public officer of trust was 
delivered over to the department of 
torture (a branch of that of police), this was effected 
without some previous form : for the designation of 

n. ft. 67. See elao and compare Wilks, who seeniM t > speak of the sne- 
cession of Mir Sadak in or aboatl776 (Wilks, o.i . I 762-753). The 
earlier work Sald-NOm, howsTer, is more specific in d ^'ng this event 
in 1779 {Vtkarl). Ancbe Shamaiya's descendants still live In audaroniid 
Su^kunte Agrahar. 
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Amhe-walla (Post>mas(;er}, the idiom of the day had 
substituted that of Patti-walla (the man of statements), 
owing to the well-established practice of making out a 
fictitious statement, supported by fictitious vouchers, 
and abundance of witnesses in waiting, and exhibiting a 
balance against the unfortunate victim, of the sum 
calculated to 'be extracted. Shamaiya is said to have 
excelled all his predecessors in every branch of these 
horrible duties ; his statements were, it is said, so skil- 
fully framed as to bear, in public durhar, where they 
were read, the semblance of truth and accuracy ; and his 
new and horrible contrivances of torture, it is added, 

Thetortnr,ofc.Til ^ sometimes 

officiau the exam- rendered their application unnecessary, 
pie of Appaji Kam, That neither talents nor tervices, how- 
ever eminent, shielded their pos?essor from the reach of 
this frightful inquisition, may be inferred from the single 
example of Appaji Bam, the famous wit of the time, 
who actually did not possess half the sum demanded 
of him, and borrowed the remainder from his 
friends. He had executed all his trusts with the 
most scrupulous fidelity ; he had rendered to Haidar 
an account of all the presents which he received in his 
missions, and bad generally been allowed to retain them. 
Hitherto he had trusted to the force of probity alone ; 
but on this occasion, he declared to a confidential friend 
(Puruaiya), that he found it to be not only an unprofit- 
able but an impracticable virtue ; and should thenceforth 
avail himself, without limit, of the license to plunder, 
which the conduct of his master had now proclaimed.''® 

43. Wilks, oe., I. 7B3-B4. Sbitnuyt’a real name waa Shama Aiyaagar 
Wilks’ picture of him as the maater-tortnrer Beems clearly the result 
of the stones he ehonld have heardm his own time How much he was 
aa instrument lu hie meBter's hands and how much he was himself 
responsible for hia sets, it is difficult to say. But, a Hitler is never a 
Hitler without a Qoebbels or a Qoering to osrry out bis behests. For 
particulars of the part Sbsmsiys played in the snbsei^uent period (t e,, 
during Iipu’s regime), see Cb, YIll below 
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Among other instances, Harikar Nayaka Shamaiya, an 
old rival of Anche Shamaiya and a 
other examples. favourite of Anche Timmappaiya, was 
heavily taxed, flogged and imprisoned, 
while hiB brothers Smgaiya and Seshaiya were 
severely tortured and his office conferred on Shroff 
^rlnivirsaiya. On this, the Nayak’s brothers fled 
for their lives to the jungle m the guise of fakirs, 
being eventually reinstated in their office of headship 
of armed peons (btreddri) on their petition to and 
stipulations with Haidar.'*® The two brothers, Salayat 
Khan and Muhammad Ghouse, fi'-merly of the 
Mahaldti-cucheri, were likewise subjected to exaction 
and torture, the former dying as a result of the wounds 
inflicted, leaving a sum of Rupees 30,000 with which he 
had entered Haidar’s service, and the latter being restored 
on a monthly pay of Rupees two hundred ** At the 
instance of Krishna Bao, son of Ramaji-Pant and Amil- 
dar of Eopal, Bahadur-Ban^ and Gajendfagadh, a sum 
of six lakhs of varahas was exacted from his old rival 
Appaji Ram, Amil of Siide, Ankole and Panchmahal, and 
the revenue charge of that unit transferred to VTrabhadra- 
lya, a former Dalavai, on his payment of a present {nazar) 
of 60,000 Eumsi-Bavanur varahas through Anuadana 
Setti.^® Pradhan Venkappaiya, who was looking after 
the revenue administration of Sira, Maddagii'i and 
Channarayadurga since 1774, had appointed Baghupat- 
aiya, his son-in-law, to the charge of Sira. On the 
ground that Raghupataiya had become haughty and 
overbearing arid had failed to escort Haidar during his 
march across Sira against Chitaldrug, he was arrested 
and condemned, and in his place was appjinted one 
Ehaji Abdulla. In August 1779, Venkanpaiya himself 


48. Stud, Nam , fi, 67-68 

44. Ibid, ft, 68 , Wilks, o e , 1. 769. 

46. Ib%d, S. 68-69 
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was summoned to Scrmgapatam and was not only made 
to yield 60,000 varahas but was also publicly disgraced 
and confined, his office being confiscated and he being 
left with the bare htle of Pradhan and an allowance of 
Eupees one thousand. “ 

Nor was this all. Shamaiya went farther in exacting 
from Purnaiya a sum of 1,11,000 vara- 
^Shamaiya a exoea- attempting to raise money 

from the local populace by recourse to 
violence. Puriiaiya was even tortured to prepare false 
returns (sullu paiti) and would have been put to death 
but for Bache Rao, who prevailed on Barakki Srinivasa 
Rao to represent to Haidar to restrict the punishment to 
merely keeping him under guard (pahare ) , At length, he 
was released on sowcar security through the intercession of 
Mustafa All Khan, Annadana Setti and Narasa Setti, and 
reinstated in office.^’ Among other excesses of Shamaiya, 
Venkata Rao, Amll of Coimbatore, Eangachan of DhSrS- 
puram-Chakragiri, Ehader Sahib of Namakal-^adaman* 
gala, Narasapnaiya of Baramahal, and others, were 
heavily fined and the amounts exacted from them by 
resorting to punishment of various types, such as flogging 
(korade), piercing by means of pack-needles {dabhala) 
and confining in underground cell {Patna-chdvadi 
talaganagidangi).^ In particular, Ramaiya, Shanubhogue 
of the principal granary (dodda ugrdna), was tied to the 
foot of an elephant (one kdlvge kaUi) , Nanje Urs, son of 
Kumaraiya of the lancers’ corps [Ih uliga), and the 
Shanubhogue of Krishnarajapura were put to death by 

46. IbUl, fi 69 In regard to Baghnpataiya, it might be adde d that he was 

engaged in a domestic ceremony when Haidar passed thiough the Sira 
country, of which he bad no notice. 

47. Ibid 

48. Tbid, fi 69-70. EIrmSni and Mirza Ikbal not only speak of Haidar's 

indolgenoe to the peasantry and merchants bnt are also agreed in their 
general references to the stnctncas of Haidar’s revenue system and the 
severity of the punishment inflicted on extortionate and dishonest 
ofBcials (see EirmanI, o. e , 476-476,488, 601-608,611-612), 
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continual blows {pettu), while Devaraja Urs of Mugur 
was branded with {baregala hdkisi) 

Military men alone escaped. Haidar’s arrangements 
rendered it difficult for them to be 
taiy me*”* superior scale of civil 

allowances was a topic of ordinary 
animadversion among them ; and the officers in Haidar’s 
army did not view with generous indignation this mode 
of refunding emoluments, of which they were jealous. 
Indeed, as the military officer Boome Zeree or Bomee, 
the money-finder, a native of Constantinople and a 
commandant of infantry, one of the most noted instru- 
ments of the department of torture, observed, “ those who 
had executed their respective trusts with moderation and 
were really unable to pay the sum demanded, died under 
the torture and those only escaped with life, who had 
enriched themselves by exaction, and were compelled to 
disgorge.” Some of the unfortunate persons of the first 
description saved their lives by prevailing on Sdhukdrs 
(bankers) to become their securities. 
bLker!"'”" The judgment of Haidar, true to his 
interests on most occasions, never seems 
to have been vitiatal by any passion but avarice ; he 
determined for the first time to levy a heavy contribution 
on the bankers ; and thus gave a destructive blow to all 
future confidence ; to the souices of commercial enterprise ; 
and to the means of availing himself, on any future 
occasion, of the monied interest of the country. Of the 
sum fixed upon to be exacted from the bankers, a balance 
remained, for the present unpaid, of 20 lakhs of pagodas ; 
and the consequence of this method of banishment of 
capital from the kingdom was evinced in the well known 
fact that all the subsequent tortures inflicted by himself 
and by his successor, failed to realize this balance.®® 

49. Ibtd, a 70 

eo. Wilks, 0 c , I. 754-755. 
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By these and other measures, Anche Shamaiya rose 
high in the favour of Haidar, being 
******* honoured by him with an umbrella 
{kode)t medal (padaka), pearl necklace 
{muttina sara) and palanquin ipdlaki), a cash present 
Kindmu) of 6,000 varahas, and an allowance (daramaha) 
of 1,000 varahas, with a pair of shawls as khillat. 
His elder brother Eangaiya was granted an additional 
allowance of 30 varahas, while his younger brother 
Aprameya was placed in charge of the records of the 
treasury (Toshe-Khdne) and cavalry, infantry and other 
establishments (savdr, bdru, ahaskdm vagaite).^ At 
the same time, Erishijia Kao of Shimoga was honoured 
with Sitpah and medal (Sirpesh Turdyi) and a cash 
present of 500 varahas with a pair of shawls as khillats, 
he being appointed to the revenue charge of Dharwar on 
the death of the former Amll Nanjappaiya. And so was 
Muhammad Mir Sadak with umbrella, medal and 
palanquin, a cash present of 3,000 varahas, an allowance 
of 1,000 varahas and shawls and a signet with the 
words Mulki-Haidar baje tana gina hdda inscribed 
thereon.®* 

Side by side certain official changes also followed. 

On the demise of Ujjanappa, officer-in- 
offlciai changes. charge of Nagar, Shaikh Ayaz was 
posted thither from Chitaldrug and a 
Chela by name Daulat Khan was appointed in the 
latter’s place. Bhistopanth of ^iirahatti was confirmed 
in the revenue charge of Badami, and Haridasaiya posted 
to the Baramahal in succession to Narasannaiya, 
Alasingri was placed at the head ot the Muzrai depart- 
ment {Devasthdnada-chdvadt) and later entrusted also 

61 Hatd-N&m , 1. o. 

62. Ilnd The inscription on the signet means “Let Haidar’s kingdom 
flourish and become famous " Translation by courtesy of Moin-ul- 
Vizareth Mr. A. K Saiyid Taj Peeran, b a., Bangalore, who is of 
opinoin that the language used is Hindi and not Urdu. 
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with the collection of cuetomsand excise (sunka, pommu) 
in place of Erishpaiya of Marikatte, while Chikka- 
basavanna of Seringapatam-chnva^i was posted to 
the charge of Falghat-cucheri in place of Muradil 
Khan“ 

A gr&nd embassy was dispatched by Haidar in 1779 to 
Delhi for the purpose of obtaimng for 
toneihT' 1779 ”******^ himself the imperial grants of the 
Subaddri of the two Karnatics of Bija- 
pur and Hyderabad. Whether this was intended to obtain 
imperial sanction to certain of his conquests beyond the 
territorial limits of Mysore or was, as suggested hy 

63 Ibul, B. 70-72. Shaikh Aya/, referred to in the text above, was one of 
the aons or rather iiepbewe of the Baja of Eolat tin During Haidar’s 
hrat invasion of Malabar (1766), he was seized, made a prisoner and 
"adopted" by him, being converted to the Muslim faith and given 
the name of Ayaz IChdn (t.ee Ante, Vol 11, Chapter Xlll, p 676 with 
f 11 460-161) Of him we have the following luterebting account by 
Wilks — “Among the prisoners earned oB in the first inhuman 
emigration from Malabar," he writes, "was a young Naiz, from 
Chercul, who had been received as a slave of the palace, and to 
whom, on his forced conversion to Islam, they bad given the name 
of Sbeik Ayaz The noble port, ingenuous manners and singular 
beauty of the boy, attracted general attention ; and when at a more 
mature ago be was led into the held, bis ardent valour and 
uncommon intelligence recommended bim to the particular 
favour of Ilyder, who was an autbusiast lu bis praise, and would 
,irequently epeak of him, uudii the designation of ‘his right 
hand in the hour of danger.' Ayaz soon conveyed the impression 
of an affectionate and trustworthy bumble frioud in the esti- 
mation of Hyder To the endowments which have been stated, 
inoessant and confidential military service had snperadded experience 
beyond his years ; and Hyder selected him for the important trust of 
civil and military governor'of the fort and territory of Chittledroog. 
But modest as he was faithful and brave, Ayaz wished to decliue the 
distinction, as one to which he felt himself mcompetent ; and 
particularly objected that he could neither read nor write, and was 
consequently incapable of a civil charge. ' Keep a corla at your nght 
baud ', said Ilyder, ‘ and that will do you better service than pen and 
ink’ then assuming a graver countenance, * place reliance,' added he, 
■on your excellent understanding! act from yourself alone! fear 
nothing from the calumnies of the scribblers ' hut trust m me as I 
trust in you' reading and writing" how have I risen to empire, 
without thehnowledgeof either!” (Wilka, o.c., 1. 7ii ’’43), Forfnrtfaor 
reference to Shaikh Ayaz and bis subsequent ca.'eer, etc., see 
Ch. Vll below. 
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Wilks, “ in order that an exterior dignity which still 
commanded some respect, might accompany the posses- 
sion of an authority, which he had now an early prospect 
of conferring on himself,”®* it is not quite clear. Haidar 
was, it would seem, vacillating between setting up else- 
where for himself and ccptinumg as Sarvddhikdri at 
Seringapatam. 

From the rigour of the administrative system in 
Weddings in Seringapatam, described in the forc- 
Haidar’s family, going pages, we tum With some relief 
to the impressive celebration in that 
capital city, in the latt3r part of the same year, of 
weddings in Haidar’s family. Haidar had, m his 
repeated wars between the Tungabhadra and the 
Knshna, come into contact with Abdul Hakim, the 
ruler of Savanur. Despite his differences with Abdul 
Hakim, Haidar had marked him out for possible 
marital alliances. Negotiations, which had been 
opened some time before by Haidar, were conducted 
skilfully and the arts of persuasion had been tried 
with success, with the result that the artful Haidar 
obtained the object of his desire about this time. The 
ruler of Savanur saw that further war and greater ill-will 
would be the result of the rejection of such a solicitous 
offer, which was eventually accepted by him with a show 
of willingness that was not unappreciated by Haidar. 
The talks terminated in a double marriage — Abdul Khire 
Khan alias Khira Mean, the eldest son of that Nawab, 
was to wed Haidar’s daughter; while Karim Siihib, 
Haidar’s second son, was to marry the daughter of Abdul 
Hakim. On this occasion, Abdul Hakim and his whole 
family visited Seringapatam. Haidar went out to meet 
them, with every demonstration of respect, and the 
marriages were solemnised with a degree of pomp and 
splendour far surpassing all former example. Besides 
61. Wilks, o e ,1. 766-766. 
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Haidar’s select officers (namely, Anche Shamaiya, 
iPur^aiya, Krishna Bao, Mir Sadak and Mustafa All, 
Khan), persons from all parts of the country assembled 
to witness the festivity ; and the whole capital was a 
continued scene of exterior joy and revelry. The half of 
Savanur, which the Mahrattas had left in Haidar's 
possession, had after the conquest been restored by 
Haidar on the payment of an annual tribute 'of Rupees 
four lakhs ; the remaining half was, on this occasion 
restored to the Nawab with the gift of Bankapur, as 
Savanur and Bankapur always went together, both being 
inseparable towns to the south of Dharwar, The tribute 
was also reduced to one half, on the condition that Abdul 
Hakim maintained for Haidar’s service 2000 select 
Fathan horse to be commanded by two of Abdul Hakim’s 
sons. Of the three Fathan Nawabs, who had made so 
great a figure in the transactions of the south, the 
troops and the resources of two were now transferred to 
Haidar , while the third one, of Kumool, continued to be 
a doubtful dependent on Nizam All.® 


66 Ihvl, 768 769 , Uatd-Kem . fl 71-7^ See also and compare Kirmavi (o.e., 
866-871), whoplarcs tins event in A D. ]778(A-H. 1192). The Hatd- 
Nam refers in this connection to the exclusion of the ordinary public 
aervatiU (nhahktirs) of Benneapatani front llie marriage festivities, 
while Willta conrludes by stating that " the op"rations of police were 
not intermitted (of courae, In respect of the ord "%ry folk eager to 
Yiitnesa the testivitlea) , and the groans from the dungeona aero not 
pennitted to disturb these unhallowed rejoicings” 
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1776-17 96 — (contd.) 

Southern advance Haidar renews his objectivoi 1780 — 
Haidar’s relations with the English (down to 1780) seeks 
English help against the Mahrattas> 1770~ Negotiates for 
a treaty with the English. 1771-1775 — Further negotiations, 
1776-1779 Haidar turns his attention to the French, 
1775-1777 , and continues diplomatic relations with the 
Enghsh , the English press the conclusion of an alliance 
with Haidar. October 1778 , Haidar evades , the English 
announcement of an expedition for the reduction of Mah6, 
January 177 J — Haidar retorts, February 1779, fall of 
Mah6j March 1779 — Haidar remonstrates further, April 
1779 , the English decide on overtures with Haidar , 
Rev. Schwartz’ mission to his court, July-October 1779 — 
Mr. Gray’s embassy to Haidar, February-March 1780, 
the account as recoided in his Journal — Affairs elsewhere 
Anglo-Mahratta politics — Mysore-Mahratta negotiations, 
1779-1780 — Anglo-Nizamite relations, 1779-1780 the 
Guntur circar question — The formation of the Quadruple 
Alliance, c. June 1780 — War with Nawab Muhammad Ali 
(The Second Mysore War), 1780-1784- -Fust Phase: Juno- 
September 1780 . Haidar marches towards the Karnatic, 
June 1780 , holds a council of war at Kilpauk, July 1780 — 
Directs the disposition of his forces ; enters the Karnatic, 
July 20, 1780 , lays !siego to Arcot, August 21, 1780— The 
position of Muhammad Ali and his allies — Muhammad 
All’s proposal , Lord Macleod vs. Sir Hector Munro ; Sir 
Hector assumes the command of the English army , his 
movements, August 26-29, 1780 — Haidar raises the siege 
of Arcot, August 29, 1780, Sir Hector Munro throws 
provisions iifto Conjeeveram — Col. Baillie’s movements, 
August- September 1780 ; the first engagement at Peram- 
baknm> September 6, 1780-'Further movements of 

300 
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Col. Baillie, September 8-9, 1780 — Second engagement at 
Perambakum (The first battle of Pollilore), September 10, 

1780 — General Mnnro’s movements — His retreat to 
Madras — His conduct criticised — Baillie’s mistake — 
Madras Government’s plan of operations — Second Phase ; 
September- December 1780 : Haidar’s movements; renevrs 
the siege of Arcot, September 19, 1780, capitulation of 
Arcot, November 28, 1780 , reduction of the Eamatic- 
Payanghat, November-Deoember 1780, Tipu proclaimed 
“ Nabob of the Karnatic ” — Third Phase • January-July 
1781 : Haidar’s further activities — The English reaction — 
Movements of Sir Eyre Coote and Haidar, January-June 

1781 — Haidar in the Soutli,''April-June 1781 , the attempted 
siege of Trichinopoly, June 1781 , Quote’s repulse at 
Chidambaram, June 18, 1781 ; Haidar decamps from 
Trichinopoly — His great mistake : contemporary view 

— Haidar and General Coote at Porto Novo — The 
battle of Porto Novo, 1st July 1781 ; description of the 
battle— limes Munro’s Narrative— Fouith Phase: July- 
December 1781 inoveinunts of Haidar and General Coote, 
July-August 1781 — Theii fmtber movements — The second 
battle of Pollilore, 27th August 1781 — The battle of 
Sholinghui, September 27, 1781 , further activities of 
Haidar and Coote, Septemlwi -October 1781 — Belief of 
Vellore, etc., November 1781 — Operations in the west and 
soutli of Mysore, 1780-1781 , Haidar’s treaty with the 
Dutch, September 4, 1781 , the siege and capitulation of 
Negapatani, October-November 1781 — The campaign of 
1781 ends, November- December 1781 — Haidar at Arcot; 
deliberates on the further conduct of the war, December 
1781 — Fifth Phase January-July 1782 second relief of 
Vellore, January 1782 — Haidar's reduction of Cliandragin — 
Affairs in Malabar the tragic end of Sardar Khan, Haidar’s 
General, January 1782 — .Affairs in the South • the battle of 
Annagudi and tlie defeat of Col- Braithwaite, February 
17-18, 1782 — The diiUomacy of Warren Hastings, Haidar's 
position critical, Febiuary 1782 — His reverie — The sur- 
render of Cuddalore, April i, 1782 — Nai al action ofiF 
Trincomalee, April 12, 1782 — Surrender of Permacoil, 
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May 16, 1782— 'Farther movements of Haidar and General 
Coote— The action at Dhobigarh, May 31, 1782; the 
distingaished gallantry of Oommandant Mahammad 
Ali— The battle of Arni, Jane 2, 1782 — Ami and after ; 
disaster at Neddingul, June 8, 1782, activities of the 
Mysore army elsewhere — ^Attempted negotiations for peace 
with Haidar, June-July 1782, Haidar’s reply to thepropo* 
sals — Sixth Phase', July-Deoember 1782 : renewed naval 
engagements in the South, July-September 1782 — Benewed 
movements of English and Haidar, August- October 1782 — 
Benewed campaign in Malabar, April-November 1782; Col, 
Humberston Mackenzie's movements , defeat and death of 
Saiyid Mokhdum, April 7, 1782 — Col. Humberston’s further 
movements, down to November 1782 . the siege of 
Palgbatoheri, his objective — Haidar counteracts the English 
design ; Tipu with Mons Lally at Palghat, November 16, 
1792, Col. Humberston’s retreat, November 20, 1782, 
Tipu’s discomfiture at Paniani at the bands of Col. Maclood, 
November 29, 1782 — Haidar’s death in camp, December 
7, 1782. 

TflOWARDS the latter part of June 1780, Haidar, 

_L after a year’s interval devoted to the 

Southern advance establishment of peace and security at 
JSaidar renews his *" 

objective, 1780 home, marched tow'ards Arcot, prepa- 

ratory to his grand, yet long deferred, 
plan of advance on the South of India np to as far as 
Bame^varam ^ Since his first war with Nawab Muham- 
mad Air terminating with the Treaty of Madras (1769), 
Haidar continually kept his eye on the South, despite 
the reverses he sustained at the hands of the Mahrattas 
in the north and the attitude of indifference, if not 
hostility, displayed by Muhammad All and his allies, the 
English at Madras. Indeed, preservation of the political 

1 See Said-Nam., ff. 73. This work speoifioally sets down the commeiioe- 
ment of Haidar's renewed invasion of Arcot to Sarvan, Jyiftha ba 
(Jane 1780^. 
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integrity and independence of the South against the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, the Nizam and Muham- 
mad All on the one hand and the rivalry and intervention 
of the European nations Oite the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, etc.) on the other, was the ruling passion 
of his life and he strove hard to achieve that ambition.^ 
In pursuance of this policy, Haidar, already during 
1774-1775, sought to reduce the Kamatic-Payanghat.® 
In 177G, shortly after his northern campaigns, he not only 
made elaborate preparations for an inroad thither but also 
sent, by way of Dindigal, towards Trichinopoly, cavalry, 
infantry and ammunition under Baiyid Mokhdum and 
Tipii.'’ In 1778, he contemplated the subjugation of 
Tanjore and the adjoining forts further southwards.® 
In February 1779, Haidar, while he secured his position 
m the Balaghat, directed a detachment of 10,000 horse 
under Murarji Mama and Barakki Srinivasa Rao to 
proceed by way of Cavenpat im towards the Pass of 
Changama and to divide into four bodies, one to remain 
there, another to invade Trichinopoly, the third to 
march on Anibur, and the fourth to enter the Karnatic 
by the Cliangaina®. By his systematic advance on Cud- 
dapah and the Karnatic dejiendencics of Muhammad All in 


2 Fur an illiistraliun of Haidar's attitude towards the local powers, see 

Ante Chs I-Ill His view-point of the European nations in India 
fluds adequate expression in Count-Corrri, XVI 1S7, Eo 112 (Haidar 
All to William Uorub>, Tel!icberr>— received from Bednur, July 6, 
17G8) , XXVlll. 98 and 129, Nos 42 and 59 (Haidar All to Governor 
of Madras -February 17 and March 19, 1779) , and Cal Prrs Correa, 
V 810, No 1416 (Haidar All to his Vakil Vinnaji-Paut — March 28, 
1779), etc 

3 Cal 1‘i.ra Correa , IV. 169 and 345, Nos 907 and 19T8 

4 Count. Gorraa , XXV 223 226 and 229 281, No 99 ; also Cal. Pers 

Omrrea , V 44, No 284 
6 Cal. Pert Correa , V 162, No. 962 

6 Coiint-Conea , XXVIII. 84, No. 37. The referenoe to Murani-bfama 
here is to Murari Rao Ghurpade of Gooty, imprisoned in the hill-fort 
of Kabbaldnrg since 1776 Muran bavind borne . . omall a part in the 
first Mysorean siege of Tnehinopoty (1762-1766), Uaidar, as pointed 
out elsewhere (aoeAnfeCb II), perhaps sought to amuse him with 
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the north darlog March-Jane, the latter was so hemmed 
in on all sides that no intelligence could reach Arcot 
without Haidar’s permission.* In September, Haidar was 
active, collecting war materials on a large scale to 
commence hostilities against the Nawab immediately 
after the monsoon.® During 1779-1780, continual 
disputes arose on the frontiers of the outlying area from 
Dindigal to Ouddapah, a ground systematically coveted 
by the chiefs of Mysore and Arcot.® Haidar, persistent 
in his demands, wrote at last to Muhammad All, 
requiring him again to deliver up the fort of Trichino- 
poly to Mysore conformably to his old agreement with 
Naniar.lja (1752).^® The Nawab not returning a proper 
answer, Haidar, in June 1780, promptly proceeded with 
the necessary preparations for the invasion of the 
Kamatic,^^ while Muhammad All turned as usual to 
the English for effective aid against hira.^* 


prospects of release from prison if bo only undertook to recover that 
fort for Mysore Moran Rao’s death at the hands of Haidar, lu May 
1779, as we have seen, has to be assifrned in a f'reat measure to his 
failure to achieve Baidar's objectivei The dftacbnipiit cannot in any 
case have been oomnianded by Mnrari Rao personally. 

7. Cal. Fen. Corret , V 366, No 1607 

8 Ibid, 367, No 1606 

9 Ibid, 443, No. 1667, also 399, No. 1706 , and Srleefione-^Forngn Dept , 

111 666. 

10. Neahaum-Hydun, 379, also Sileet%orta—FvrngnI}epi.,[lll. 

683), which refers to " the Nabob Walajah’s letter to the Rajah of 
Mysore and agreement to give bim Tnobiuopoly, etc., on certain 
conditions ” as the esnse of the war of 1780. In keeping with this 
position 18 the testimony of the English contemporary George Gray, 
who visited Reringapatara in February-March 1760, and wrote ■ 
" The old claim on the city of Tnebiuopoly which was promised to 
tba King of Mysore, near 80 years ago, is said to afford a pretence for 
the Invasion, and it is to open with the attack of that place ” (see text 
of Gray’s Journal published by D. B, Diskalkar in the J. I, H , 
XI 326 Article on George Qrag't Embaaag to Hyder Ah, 911- 
838). What the English envoy understood as "a pretence " was the 
real underlying cauae of the war in the light of other aourcee ntilised 
here. 

11. Ibid, 379-380; Baid-Nam , fl. 73. 
la, Ibid, 387. 
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Haidar’s relations with the English at Madras, since 
the Treaty of Madras (1769), it is 
Hudm’B roiationt necessarv to note at this point, were 

with the English . ^ . . . . . 

(down to 1780) last tending to a crisis. Although, as 

Haidar once admitted, it was never any 
•g^^mst fhe '' ^ quarrel with the English 
tas, 1770. and he was on the contrary desirous of 

continuing upon friendly terms with 
them,*® he soon had his own grounds for grievance 
against them. In 1770, on the invasion of Mysore by 
Peshwa MadhavaBao, Haidar demanded assistance from 
them in execution of the Treaty}^ Nawab Muhammad 
All, meanwhile, chafing under the control of the English 
at Madras, had, in 1767, on the basis of the sovereignty 
propounded in the Treaty of Pans in 1763, deputed 
Mr John Macpherson as his agent to England in his 
own interests and had received m turn Sir John Lindsay 
as ambassador to support his pretensions at Madras. 
Muhammad All’s own ambitions required the extinction 
tif Haidar as the very first step m the march of his 
general conquests in the south. He reminded the English 
at Madras that being no party to their Treaty with Haidar, 
he was not hound to furnish funds for its execution. 
Muhammad Ali, aided by the Koyal plenipotentiary at 
his court, urged not merely a passive infraction of the 
Treaty, but its active violation without one assignable 
pretext, by uniting with Madhava Rao for the destruc- 
tion of Haidar. The English found themselves pledged 
to all the evils of an offensive alliance with Haidar, 
which they had so carefully professed to avoid. They 
soon realised the impossibility of executing the Treaty 
m opposition to Muhammad Ali and the representative 

18 Selectvmt— I^omgn Drpt , I e 

U Wilk«, oe.'l 788; also Count-Correi, XVIII, pp 1 o SO, Eo. Sand 
90 — Haidar All to Qovernor; and Oal Pers. Ooinm., V. 443, 
Ho. 1857. 


vot. in 


s 
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of His Majesty, and resolved not to destroy the power 
which they were bound by treaty to defend. They 
quietly evaded the whole question by representing both 
to Haidar and the Mahrattas (who had also sought their 
assistance) the necessity of waiting for the result of a 
reference they had made on the subject to their superiors 
in England.^® 

While the English at Madras were thus restrained by 

insuperable impediments from the 

Negotiation for a performance of their engagements to 
treatj with the Eng- ^ j n.- v f a i- 

iish, 1771-1775 Haidar, and Muhammad Ah was 

obstructed by M. Du Pre in his' views 
of uniting with the Mahrattas, the latter power, whose 
direct object was the entire siilqngation of the South, 
proposed to Haidar to compromise their differences, and 
unite for the conquest of the lower countries to tlie east- 
ward. Haidar made known these proposals to the 
English, stating that he considered an union with the 
Mahrattas to be directly contrary to his interest, and 
the conquest of Arcot, through the medium of Mjsore, 
to involve his own inevitable ruin , that he had hitherto 
opposed their uiireasonable demands on Mysore, m the 
confident hope of receiving from the English the aid 
stipulated by treaty, and would continue resistanco as 
long as hope should remain ; that he was aware of the 
influence which had hitherto prevented their performance 
of the compact , and that he was willing to forget the 
causes of personal animosity tow'ards Muhaiiimad AIT, 
and to hope that the English w’ould mediate a reconci- 
lation. Also, in October 1771, he authorised his envoys 
to propose, as the condition of prompt and effectual aid, 
the immediate payment of twenty lakhs of rupees, and 
the cession to the English of the provinces of Baramahal, 
Salem and Ahtoor ; and finally, the ambassadors were 


16 ibtd, 766-769. 
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directed openly to announce, in the event of the rejection 
of all these advances, Haidar’s reluctant determination to 
throw himself on the French for support. “ To those 
ingenuous proposals,” the English at Madras, in the 
words of the military historian of the period, “ felt them- 
selves unable to make a suitable return , Mahommed Ah 
admitted the correctness of Haidar’s statement regarding 
the views of the Mahrattas , but ‘ that the friendship 
of the English ought not to be purchased with money,’ 
was an effusion of political quixotism, not very advisedly 
risked by the author of that breach of faith, which 
produced the sordid substitution of interested motives ; 
and who, in the whole of his connexion with the English 
nation, had uniformly tarnished their proudest trophies 
with moral shame and political dishonour.” Haidar’s 
aiiibassadois arrived at Madras m December 1773, and 
opened their proposals, which were biinplv for a treaty 
(renewing the violated conditions of 1759) to be executed 
by the English, by Haidar and Muhaiiiiiiad All, and by 
the two latter to be confirmed by an oath on the Koran. 
Muhammad All repeated his former objections to this 
alliance and placed in the front of his argument the 
reason that the Mahiattas, confessedly eutei taming views 
of conquest over the whole South, would be too strong 
foi the united forces of the allies. The negotiations, 
however, continued, the English Government at Madras, 
undei the Utyulating Act (1773), finding it necessary to- 
refer, for the sanction of the Supreme Government at 
Bengal, the proposed alliance with Haidar. Impel feet 
communications and inexplicable delays protracting their 
decision, the ambassadors sent by Muhammad Ali to 
Seringapatam immediately after the return of the 
Mysoreans, endeavoured to amuse Haidar with successive 
evasions. But, m May 1775, Haidar, disgusted with 
procrastination, dismissed the envoys mth remarks 
Bufficiently explicit ; “ you are respectable men,” he said, 
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“and have acted in conformity to your orders; for 
seventeen months you have practised evasion, till you 
are ashamed of the part you have to perform : I will 
relieve you from the embarrassment, for I will no longer 
be trifled with ; your master is desirous of shortening 
the thread of amity, but the time is not distant, when 
he will be glad to renew the advances which I have 
condescended to press upon him in vam : I have sincerely 
wished for an alliance in that quarter, but I must 
without it; and you must return and say so.”^^ 

On the departure of Muhammad All’s ambassadors in 
1775, Haidar reluctantly but finally 
dismissed from his mind all expecta- 
tions of an alliance with the English 

Haidar turns hii tumed his earnest attention to 

ftttefittoQ t o t h e 

French, 1776 1777 -their European rivals, the French, who 
received his advances with marked 
encouragement. In 1777 he entered into an intimate 
correspondence with Mon Bellecombe, the Governor of 
Pondicherry. Military stores of every description required 
were furnished to him through the medium of the 
French fortress of Mah6, on the coast of Malabar, and 
the plana were concerted of future co-opei ation at a more 
convenient season.” At the same time a Vakil or 
political agent of Haidar continued to reside at Madras 
for the purpose of intelligence , and in 
Aud continues January 1778, on the occasion of his 
with the English Victory and pur^Juit of Han-Pant, 
Haidar addressed a letter to the 
Governor of Madras, which was answered by a letter of 
congratulation in the following month from Sir Thomas 
EumboJd, who had recently succeeded to the Government, 
expressing a desire for farther amicable communications. 

16. Ibtd, 778-779 

17 Idid, 786, 796 ; also Gal. Pert Corret , IV. 846, No 1978 ; V. 108-lM, 
No. 694. 
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Haidar was engaged at this time m an arduous service 
(namely, the reduction of the Mahratta territory between 
the rivers Tungabhadra and Kiishna), which rendered it 
necessary that he should temporize, and he returned to 
this communication a letter of great civility accompanied 
by some presents. He now began to amuse the English 
with other schemes, and in pursuance of this design, his 
agent submitted to the Governor the project of a joint 
operation /or replacing Kaghuba in the Peshwaship of 
I’oona. This advance was met by the proposal of a per- 
sonal conference, to discuss the details of a permanent 
alliance ; and Haidar replied by objecting to the great 
distance of his present situation, and by suggesting that 
an envoy should be sent to him for that purpose, as soon 
as his arrangements shond be in sufficient forwardness. 
Meanwhile war having broken out in Europe between 
England and France {The American War of Independence, 
1778-1783), Pondicherry, held by the French, was be- 
sieged by the English (f-th August to 18th October 
1778). On the fall of Pondicherry in October, 
the Supreme Government at Bengal, although the 
Government of Madras had recently expressed their 
, conviction that Muhmmad All would 

Tlie Knghbli presR 

the rmicltisiciQ of an never consent to an alliance with 
alliance with Haid»r, Haidar, prcssed its conclusion, by 
desiring an explicit declaration of his 
sentiments regarding the proposed treaty. But the 
period had passed away for the realization of such a 
project. Haidar had reluctantly engaged in other 
connections ; and was iiersuaded that the secret impedi- 
ments to a sincere alliance with the English continued 
to be insurmountable. Although, therefore, he replied 
in terms of cold and formal congratulation on the success 
of the English arms, he evaded the 

Hwdar evades. explicit declaration which was required, 
by saying that he would write on the subject of a personal 


Haidar evades. 
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interview with the Governor, as soon as he should have 
finished an expedition on which he was then engaged 
{The Siege of Chitaldrug). The Governor, however, 
persevered in his desire of farther communication, by 


Tho English an- 
nouncement of an 
expedition for the 
reduction of Mab6, 
January 1779 


proposing to send a resident to his 
court, and in January 1779, conclu- 
ded with announcing to him his inten- 
tion of sending an expedition for the 
reduction of Mahe. 


Although Haidar had heard with regret of the capture 


Haidar retorts, 
February 1779. 


of Pondicherry, his immediate conve- 
nience was not materially affected by 
that event But if the fortress and 


port of Mahe should fall into the possession of the 
English, he would lose the direct source of military 
supply, and his allies their last remaining point of co- 
operation he. therefore, in February, replied to this 
intimation, that he considered the various settlements of 
the Dutch, French and English on the coast of Malabar 
to be equally entitled to his protection as being erected on 
his territory, and that he should certainly oppose the 
designs of any one of those powers against the settle- 
ments of another He at the same time directed his 


agent to announce to the Governor, in the most explicit 
terms, that in the event of an attack on Mahe, be 
should not only aid m its direct defence, but retaliate by 
detaching a body of tioops to lay waste the province of 
Arcot, Notwithstanding these threats, the service went 
on, and although Haidar’s troops assisted in the defence 
of Mahe and his colours were hoisted with those of the 


Fall of M a h 6, 
March 1779, 


French to indicate his protection, the 
place fell in the month of March 
1779. 


18 Ib%d, 796-798 

19. IbiA, 798-799, aho Cal Pert Cr<rrei , V 309,310, Hoa. 1416-1416 , 443, 
No. 1867, etc., ; and Count-Ctyrres , XXVIII, 312-313 No 142— Haidar 
Ail to Governor. 
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Deeply resenting this action of the English, Haidar, 
in April, wrote to the Governor of 
8tmtef‘^rth®e“Aprii Madras, reminding him of the notice 
1779. he had given regarding Mahe, and 

concluding with the significant obser- 
vation that the Governor was the best judge of his own 
conduct. The reply of the Governor, after expressing 
surprise at Haidar’s partiality to the French in preference 
to the English, complains for the first time of Haidar’s 
conquest, in 177(), of the territories of Murari Kao, who 
was included as an ally in the tre%ty of 1769 , and also 
of the conquest of Cuddapah, which had been represented 
by Muhammad All to be an ancient dependency of the 
Karnatic. The tone of Haidar’s last communication 
being certainly calculated to excite alarm, the Governor 
determined to adopt the best means in 

tam to more 

Baidtar aiiiicable councils, oi at least to ascer- 

tain the actual extent of his designs. 
Among the Danish missionaries patronized by the English 
society for promoting Christian knowledge in India was 
a German cleigyman named Kev. (!hnstian Frederick 
ychwartz, who resided at Tanjore 
Hi-v Soli war tz' f,cqucntly travelled in the e.xercise 

Juiy-octobcr 1779 of Ills leligious function, to various 
parts of the peninsula A respectable 
person ot considerable information, of amiable demeanour 
and purity of manners and simplicty of deportment that 
he was, the Goveruoi, in July 1779, intrusted to him 
the secret mission of proceeding to the court of Haidar, 
to “ sound ” his disposition, to assure him of the amicable 
designs of the English Government ; and if he should 
appear to be peaceably diBjxised, to inform him that a 
deputation of some principal members of the Council 
would be sent to him, to adjust the terms of a lasting 
alliance. On Bev. Schwartz’ arrival at Scringaptom in 
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August, Haidar assured him that “ if the English offered 
the hand of peace and concord, he would not withdraw 
his. ” Haidar was gracious and condescending to the 
envoy, but his tti^o letters to the Governor (the first 
delivered by Schwartz, and the second transmitted in 
the succeeding month) were vehement to a degree. 
He took a review of the conduct of the English as 
connected with Muhammad All from the fraud of Tri- 
chinopoly in 17S2 to tbeir violation of the treaty of 
1769 ; he enumerated their hostile conduct at Mahe ; 
the attempt to march troops through his territories to 
those of Basalat Jang ; the conduct of Muhammad All’s 
officers on the frontiers, and of the Company’s servants 
at Telhcheiry, m furnishing protection and aid to his 
rebellious subjects, as so many evidences of their deter* 
mmation to break with him at all events, and added, 
“ I have not yet taken revenge ; it is no matter. But 
if you henceforth, forgetting all treaties and engage- 
ments of the Company, still are intent on breaking with 
me, what advantage can attend writing to you ? When 
such improper conduct is pursued, what engagements 
will remain inviolate ? I leave you to judge on whose 
part engagements and promises have been broken. You 
are acquainted with everything ; it is right to act in all 
things with prudence and foresight. 

In October, Bev. Schwartz returned to Madras and his 
mission to Haidar was soon followed 
Mr. Gray’s embassy by another. Six English gentlemen and 

to Haidar, February- i-i-i -Ti 

March 1780. a lady had proceeded from Europe to 

Alexandria, and travel sing Egypt to 
Suez, had there embarked on board a Danish ship 
bound to Calicut on the coast of Malabar, where both 
ship and cargo were, in December, seized for having 
English property on board, and all the passengers were 



. Uev. Schwarta’ embassy, see further id 
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plundered and sent ae prieoners to Seringapatam. 
Haidar, on their arrival, directed the Governor of 
Calicut, who accompanied them to the capital, to 
ascertain how many of them were fit for gunners, but on 
discovering that there was not one military man among 
them, he gave an order for their release. There was 
some hope that their property would also be restored, but 
unfortunately some of the articles attracted Haidar’s 
fancy, others were probably intercepted in his name 
without his authority, and the prisoners were dismissed 
with a very slender wardrobe On the first intelligence 
of this capture, the Governor of Madras determined on 
the mission of an envoy to demand the release of the 
English subjects, and to embrace the same opportunity 
of resuming an attempt at amicable alliance. The 
person selected for this service was Mr. George Gray, 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. On the 3rd of 
February 1780, he met at Ambur on the English frontier 
(where he had waited for a few days for his passport 
from Haidar) the prisoners, whose release formed the 
first object of his mission, but on the 6th, he determined 
to proceed in prosecution of the second, although limited 
by the terms of his passports to a 

The ecrouiit as retinue which scarcely allowed him the 
recorded in hia 

Journal Conveniences of a private traveller. 

On his arrival near Seringapatam on 
the 17th, quarters were assigned to him at the distance 
of two miles, in a miserable shed half filled with artillery 
ropes, where (according to his Journal) “ one of Hyder’s 
chobddrs came and squatted himself by his side and 
asked a variety of impertinent questions.” His own 
attendants of the same order were not jiermitted to go 
with a message to Haidar, according to the ordinary 
etiquette, and not one of his people stirred ^mm the shed 
without being openly attended by a spy, to prevent his 
having any communications, excepting for the purpose of 
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purchasing what he required in the market. He was, 
however, admitted to an audience on the succeeding 
evening, “ after (as he reports) being kept in an open 
veranda two hours to be stared at,” and delivered his 
letter and presents Of course no business was tran- 
sacted in hiB first audience but on the ensuing morning 
the presents were returned, with intiination that hostility 
was not to be inferred from that ciicnmstance On the 
21st, a few days afterwards, Mr. Gray piocecded to the 
private audience which he had requested , and after 
being introduced to the public durbar, and waiting about 
half an hour, without being spoken to bj- Haidar, a person 
came to announce that if ho wished a piivatc audience, 
a person m Haidai s confidence would retire with him 
into an adjoining apartment, repoit the result to Jlaidai, 
and bring his answei Mr Gray expressed a wish for a. 
personal audience, but on being inioiiiicd that this was 
not customaiy, he letircd with Muhammad Usman who 
brought him the intimation, and who liequeiitlj passed 
to the Durbar to refei to Haidai and bring his replies 
Mr. (irav announced the mam object of his inis.sion to 
be a closer union of mterests, to which Haidar rejilied 
that he would be glad of the friendship of the linglish , 
but of what avail wcic ticaties’'' Of the tieat> of 1709, 
they had broken every article his affairs had been reduced 
to the brink of ruin, b> then refusal to aid him against 
the Mahrattas , that was tiie time for friend sliiji, if fiiend- 
ship had existed, after such an example, it was unnecessary 
to enumerate minor grievance.s. Mr Gray adroitly 
replied that he had not come to speak of giievances 
under former governments, but to jiropose a remedy 
against new ones ; and a treaty which should ensure the 
aid of troops when necessary. I’o this Muhammad 
Usman replied from himself “ that Hyder did not want 
them ; the time was when he would liave been thankful 
for them, but now he was strong enough to take caio of 
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himself and do without them “ I have been at 
Madras ”, said Usman, “ and have observed how your 
allies are treated. Mahomined Ah shewed me several 
letters from the King of England, but complained of the 
lacs of pagodas which each of those letters cost him”. 
To this observation, Mr. Gray gave the turn of expressing 
his satisfaction that Muhammad All had friends at 
Seringapatam ; he desired to be understood that the 
wish for Haidar's fiiendship did not proceed fiom weak- 
ness, as the English Government was not in a state to 
solicit alliances , that he had so fai e.xccuted his com- 
mission, and would either immediately return with the 
ungracious answer he had received, or wait for orders in 
reply to his report, as Haidai might think fit. Haidar 
had now given abundant, repeated and most explicit 
proofs of his mttntions, but he did not wish to precipitate 
hostility before he was perfectly leady He, therefore, 
carelessly answcied that the gentlemen might write; 
but although it had been agreed that his letters were to 
lie sent by fTauhn's po.st, he found hiinscif obliged, alter 
numerous evasions, to scud them by special messengers, 
and during the w'hole period of waiting lor a reply. 
Haidar was inaccessible to all his advances. At length, 
on the 19th of March, when Haidar knew that he had 
received his answer, without desiring or waiting for a 
communication of its contents, he notified to the envoy 
that he would on that evemug give him his audience of 
leave. Under these circumstances, Mr. Giay determined 
that if Haidar should make no enquiry regarding the 
an.swer, he would not give him the opportunity of 
insulting him m public durbai, by siieaking on the 
subject hiinsell. Tlie envoy sat an hour m silence, when 
betel and attar of roses, the usual indic.-itions of dismis- 
sion, were offered, and pro.sents of customary 
description and value were offered an i accepted, 
apparently because the envoy was glad to escape on any 
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tenuB, from a country m which he was treated so in- 
hospitably, where (according to his own description) “ he 
had been received and treated as a spy, rather than an 
ambassador ; rather confined than lodged ; and m which 
the trifling civilities of fruits and flowers were delivered 
by chobdars, who were uncivil, msolent, greedy and 
clamorous. 

Meanwhile affairs elsewhere too were moving in a 
manner detrimental to the English. 

Affairs elsewhere On the flight of Kaghuba to Cambay 
and from thence to Surat and Bombay, 
it may be recalled. Col. Upton from Bengal concluded 
with the Boona ministers on the 1st 
pohtcf “ of March 1776 the Treaty of Puran- 

dhar, which, among other conditions, 
assigned a provision in a distant part of the Mahratta 
dominions for Raghoba, who was in return to quit 
Bombay and not to be suppoited by the English m any 
future efforts to distuib the government of the ministers. 
Meantime the political preparations of the French for tlic 
recovery of their lost ascendency in Tndia having extended 
in every possible direction, Mon St Lubin, whose 
adventures in the English tervice in 1768 wc have 
elsewhere noticed, had a mission from the (’ourt of 
France and was negotiating at Poona a treaty with the 
ministers for the cession of the port of Choul on the 
coast of Bombay for the purpose of introducing u body 
of French troops to unite with that party in their hostile 
designs against the English power Towards the close 
of the year 1777, however, a party at Poona, who preferred 
Raghoba under the protection of the English to a French 
force for the support of a minister (Nana Farnavis), who 
had made a large stride towards open usurpation, opened 
their views to the British Resident at Poona, and proposed 


21. Ibid, 803, 801-806, also J 1. H., XI o c , 319-331 
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a pla>n for the restoration of Baghoba with the aid of an 
English force. The plan having received the unqualified 
approbation of the Governor-General (Warren Hastings), 
the Government of Bombay, who eagerly encouraged the 
project in hopes of the early reduction of all the French 
possessions in India, completed their preparations about 
the close of the year 1778, appointing their Field- 
Deputies to direct the military operations in the field. 
On the Ist of January 1779, the army, consisting of 
about 5,000 men, including a small corps with Baghoba, 
surmounted the hills and moved forwards. The English 
losses were severe, but after penetrating to a situation 
not twenty miles from Poona, the pressure of the over- 
whelming force, by which they were incessantly surround- 
ed, harassed and starved, suggested the necessity of 
retreat, which terminated on the 14th, in the disastrous 
Convention of Wargaum, concluded by Mr. Carnac, one 
of the Field-Deputies, which provided on the one hand for 
the safe return of the troops, and on the other for the 
surrender of Itaghuba, the restitution of all former 
conquests, and the return to Bengal of the English troops 
on march, two Englishmen being delivered as hostages 
for the performance of the latter conditions Meanwhile 
Col. Goddard, who had succeeded to the command of 
the detachment from Bengal, having deviated from his 
course towards Poona by a great and continued exertion, 
arrived at Surat before the end of February. The means 
which were thus placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for the renewal of the war, and the 
powers with wh'ch General Goddard was invested for 
the conclusion of peace, disposed the ministerial party at 
Poona to an acquiescence in the modification of the 
treaty of 177G. They expressed m a letter to Bombay 
their earnest desire for an immediate tuicommodation, 
informing that Government of the great preparations 
which they were completing, for marching in full force 
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against Haidar All, at the opening of the ensuing season, 
when the escape of Raghoba from Cholee Mahe^var on 
the Nerbudda to General Goddard’s camp at Surat on 
the 12th of June induced them to propose an union with 
Haidar, instead of prosecuting military operations against 
him as they had originally intended.®* 

In the midst of the marriage festivities m Haidar’s 
Myaoro-Mshratte familv m October 1779, adverted to in 
negotJBtioiiB, 1779- the last Chapter, an envoy named 
Ganesh Rao arrived in Sermgapatani 
to offer him the congratulations of the infant Savai 
Madhava Bao (the posthumous son of Peshwa Narayana 
Rao, whom the ministerial party had installed as 
Peshwa), on these auspicious events. Then he repre- 
sented that the English again espousing the cause of 
Raghoba, now a second time a fugitive, liad made war 
on the Peshwa ; that Haidar, equally with the Mahrattas, 
had cause to complain of that nation foi a viQlation of 
their engagements, that Nizam Ali was equally w’ell 
disposed to the common cause, and that the period had 
arrived when it was incumbent oti Haidar to unite with 
the powers of the Deccan in taking effectual retribution , 
that it was necessary, however, as a preliminary measure, 
that the confederates should liave the most perfect 
understanding with each other, that Haidar owed a 
balance of twenty-five lakhs under the treaty with Triam- 
bak -Mama, besides an arrear of eight years’ peshkdsh , 
that he had levied large sums on the Pajegars of Harapa- 
nahalji and neighbourhood, who were properly tributaries 
of Poona ; and lastly, that be had wrested from the 
Mahratta State the whole of their territory between the 
Tungabhadra and Krishna ; and previously to entering 
on the offensive league, which was the ultimate object of 
the mission, it was necessary that he should evacuate the 


23. nnd, 760, 783-786, 788-790. 
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countries he had seized, and make an amicable compo- 
sition of the pecuniary claims On the part of Haidar, 
it was replied, in the first instance, that the Palegars in 
question were the regular dependants of Sira ; that the 
grant of the countries between the rivers had been made 
to him for a valuable consideration by Baghdba, the heir 
and actiial head of the Government , and that the account 
of the tribute had been adjusted with the same person, 
and the balance acknowledged to be paid, through the 
medium of Paji liao Karve, his accredited envoy. Ganesh 
llao letorted that Itaghoba was a iinirdeier and an 
usurper, who had fled to foreigners for refuge, and that 
his concessions were notoriously of no validity To 
these allegations it was replied that Haidar left it to the 
contending parties to decide which of them ought to be 
conaideied as usurpers, and had no intention to dispute 
the rights which tlie iinnisterial partv, by the actual 
possession of the Government, liad for the present 
acquiied, or to acknowledge, or i eject, the filiation of the 
present J^eshwa , but that it was a foul calumny to brand 
as a luiirdeiei Kagliriha, w'ho had actuallv received a 
wound in the defence of the person with whose murder 
he was chniged, and that it was absurd to question 
the validity of the acts of the lineal heir and actual 
possessor of the power of the State.®® 

At length, Haidar, who, in his own interests, aimed 
at “ keeping an understanding with the Mahrattas on 
the basis of oMstiny engagements ” and humouring them 

23 7(10-762 Si o nlso aud rompnrr, ou tin, subject, Kirinaiii (o c , 374- 

.17H), who, refernu'' to the rmliahsics Iroiii Poona and Hydciabad to 
SiTiugavatam about this time, '/ritea of their having laid deep 
Rcbeuies aud plans," lest Haidar "should wrest the whole of the 
Teliiigaua anil Maliratta countries from them ", and speaks of "the 
blood-sheddiiig English who hai usurped in made themselves mas- 
ters (of part) of this country, and taken ent re possession of the 
province of Bengal,” and of " the comiuest of the Kai ntic Fuyanghat, 
and even the whole of Hindustan,” etc , as tbeir objective m common 
with Haidar, 
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** with an outward show of friendship,”^ despatched in 
turn an agent to the court of Poona, pressing them to 
continue their enmity with the English, for which, he 
added, he was prepared to help them m every way, and 
offering to pay them Rupees forty lakhs in settlement of 
their accounts, besides promising them a peshkash of 
Rupees eleven lakhs a year, and showing his incliiiation 
to restore to them the country beyond the Tungabhadra, 
which he had -wrested from them.^ In response to this 
move, Nana Famavis despatched from Poona, early in 
.1780, his vakil to Seringapatam with a view to conclude 
a treaty with Haidar on the following terms : firstly, 
that the territories conquered from Mysore would be 
restored to it on the condition that Haidar would pay 
Rupees twenty lakhs for the year 1780 and Rupees 
twenty lakhs annually in future ; secondly, that Haidar 
would oppose the English if they attempted to cross the 
Peshwa’s territories and that he would lend Nana mili- 
tary assistance against the English.” The Mabrattas, 
however, in February 1780, sought the mediation of 
Nawab Muhammad All to bring about a union with the 
English against Haidar,” but in April, they made a 
treaty with the latter on condition that he should 
commence hostilities against the English and carry on 
the war in the Eamatic.” In May, Haidar was again 
in correspondence with the Mahrattas for assistance in 
the Kamatic expedition, and was ” waiting only for the 
Kistna and Tungabhadra to swell/’ when he hoped 
” safely to attack the Carnatic without any fear of 
reinforcement reaching the English.” ® 
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Goncarrently with these developments, Niz&m Ali 
was also drifting into relations of war 

reitSonarml-?^** English. In the arrange- 

ments which were concluded between 
qnestion. these powers in 1768 regarding the 

cession of the Northern Circars, it may 
be recalled, that of Guntur forming a part of the jaghir 
of BasSlat Jang was reserved during his life-time ; but 
the Company were declared to possess the full reversionary 
right to that district, and as a guard against the designs 
of his brother, the jealous condition had been added by 
Nizam All, of the right of the English to dispossess him 
at any earlier period, if his conduct should be hostile or 
injurious. The district of Guntur occupies a considerable 
extent of sea coast between the northern boundary of the 
dominions of Arcot and the nver Krishna ; and Basalat 
Jang had employed the minor sea-port of Motupalli for 
the introduction into his service of French officers and 
troops ; and the disciplined corps under Mon. Lally 
had attained a respectable degree of force and organiza- 
tion as early as Haidar’s siege of Bellary m 1777. 
Basalat Jang, however, mediating to render this corps 
the foundation of retrieving his fortunes, continued to 
augment and improve it to every practicable extent ; and 
this incessant introduction of French officers and troops 
into the interior of the peninsula, aud the interposition 
of a French force between the different positions of the 
English territory on the coast of Coromandel, had caused 
repeated remonstrances from the English at Madras, both 
to Niz&m Ali and Basalat Jang. The result of some 
previous negotiations produced, in the early part of 1779, 
an offer from Bas&lat Jang to rent that Circar to the 
English ; and subsequently an agreement by which he 
engaged to dismiss the French corps from service, on 
the condition of being famished with a body of English 
troops for the defence of his dominions. The improvidence 
VOL. Ill Y 
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of Basalat Jang in an augmentation of force, dispropor- 
tioned to his financial means, had caused the French corps 
to be ill paid and discontented. He hoped to retrieve 
his finances by stipulating that the revenues of Guntur 
should furnish the payment of his English auxiliary 
force, and when Lally was about to leave his service, he 
transferred to the English the possession of Guntur, and, 
in April, earnestly pressed the immediate march of their 
auxiliary troops to Adorn. The tardy arrangements of 
the English at Madras had not prepared their detach- 
ment until August, when orders for its march were 
issued. Its route by the districts of Cnddapah and 
Eumool was through the most difficult passes of the 
peninsula, and across the territories of two powers, 
namely, Mysore and Hyderabad, which were directly 
interested in preventing its progress. No previous notice, 
however, was given or permission requested to pass a 
military force through these foreign territories, the officer 
commanding being merely furnished with a letter 
from the Governor to Haidar’s manager of the district, 
requesting him to allow the troops to pass. Col. Harper, 
the officer commanding, was allowed to proceed without 
molestation, until the whole body was fairly entangled 
in a deep winding rugged vale, between two precipitous 
hills, when a breast work of felled trees, lined with 
musquetry, was seen in front; troops were observed to 
be in motion in the hills on both flanks, and a larger 
force to close up the rear, when Col. Harper determined 
on an immediate retreat, which was permitted without 
serious hostility. The English at Madras, on receiving 
this report, determined to reinforce the detachment, and 
remonstrate with Haidar, assuming in their letter, as an 
axiom in the law of nations, that friendly States were 
always at liberty to march troops through each other’s 
territories. Haidar not only resisted this novel doctrine, 
but announced to Basalat Jang his fixed determination 
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not to Buffer an English corps to pass to Adoni, nor the 
district of Guntur to pass into the hands of his most 
inveterate enemy. His declaration was quickly followed 
by a body of light troops, who laid waste the territory of 
Adoni up to the gates of the capital ; and by the time 
that Col. Harper was reinforced and had recommenced 
his march (in November), he was stopped by letters from 
Basalat Jang, stating that he was threatened with des- 
truction both by Haidar and Nizam All, if he should 
continue his connection with the English ; and requesting 
that for the present the Colonel should desist from the 
attempt to advance. Another letter to the English at 
Madras implored their restoration of Guntur as the only 
means of saving him from the vengeance of his enemies. 
But they were determined to keep possession of the 
territory in conformity to the treaty, and to announce 
that the troops which they had agreed to maintain for his 
service were ready to perform their part of the stipulation. 
Nizam All resented, as an act of hostility against himself, 
the stipulation of the English for the unconditional defence 
of his brother and most formidable rival, and despatching 
ambassadors to Seringapatsun, entered with the utmost 
zeal into the confederacy of the other States.^ 

It was not, however, till about June 1780 that the 
Th« tonnation o£ pending negotiations between the 

the Quadruple Alu- courts of Foona and Seringapatam 
anoe, e June 1780. terminated in an agreement that the 

grants of Baghuba to Haidtu* should be confirmed, with 
regard to the territory between the rivers Krishna and 
Tungabhadra ; that all past demands should be declared 
to be discharged ; and that eleven lakhs of rupees should 
be fixed as the amount to be annually paid henceforth 
by Mysore for the whole of its possessions (that for the 


80. Wilks, o.e , I. 791*796; Klnui^i (I, o.), tsterring to Kizim All's 
emhMsy to Soxingspstam. 
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current year to be paid in advance).® On these condi- 
tions, Haidar engaged to put forth his whole force, to 
combine with the confederates for the expulsion of the 
English nation from India, Nizam Ali invading the 
Northern Circars (including Masulipatam and Eajah- 
mundry) ; the Mahrattas of Berar, Malwa and the more 
northern parts of Hindustan (under Mudhoji Bhunsle) 
attacking the territories of Bengal and Bihar ; those of 
Poona and the South (under Mahadaji Sindhia and 
Tukoji Holkar) operating on the side of Bombay ; while 
Haidar, accompanied by 2,000 chosen Mahrattas, rather 
as a guard of observation than an aid, was to direct his 
whole force towards Madras. The details of these 
negotiations were adjusted at Seringapatam. At their 
conclusion, Noor Muhammad Khan and Narayan Bao 
accompamed Ganesh Bao to Poona as the vakils of 
Haidar, who commenced the most active preparations for 
the serious performance of the compact.*® 

31 Ibid, 762, also Orant-Dail (o.r., n 180), who evidently relies on Wilke. 

A recent writer, contradicting this position, tries to show that Haidar 
far from being granted away lands south of the river Krishna, himself 
agreed to surrender all Mahratta lands sooth of that nver, etc., oitmg, 
in support of hie view a letter from the Ihttoneal Papers of Mahadaji 
Smdhui, giving a summary of the terms of the original treaty between 
Haidar and the Mahrattas (see article entitled Hiudar AU and the First 
Mahratta War, 1778-1782, in the Q.J.M S, Vol. XXXI pp 416-417) 
This IS net, however, the right view to take, if we bear in mind that 
Haidar was the last to give up m toto the objective which he steadily 
fought for, namely, the extension of the northern boundary of the king- 
dom of Mysore up to the banks of the Knabna. Read in the light of the 
Oal. Pen. Oorres., cited in f.n 25 swpra, the document, referred to by 
the writer, has to be interpreted as pointing only to Haidar's inehnatsun 
to restore the country beyond the Tungabhiidra in view of the exi- 
gencies of the times, and not as diaolosing any sertoua •tntentton on hia 
part to Anally part with it. Wilka (and, following him, Orant-DuA) 
baa evidently based his statements on antborities to which he had 
direct access, but which, unfortunately, be does not cite. And it is hard 
to ignore him here, whatever the sidehgbts from other sources. 

32 Jbtd, 762-763; also OaL Pert, Oorres,, V. 476, No. 1956; Klnnapi, o. c , 

878^9 ; and Memovrs of Late War tn Asta (1768), 1. 184. Among 
oontemporaiy writers, the author of the last-mention^ work, referring 
to “ the quadruple ^ance ”, observes . *' Whether the quadruple 
alliance was Arst proposed by Nizam Ally Oawn, flonbah of the Deccan, 
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Thus, to gratify his inveterate resentment against 
Nawab Muhammad All, to revenge 
former hostilities and infractions of 
treaties and recent injuries as well 
as acts of contempt on the part 
of the English at Madras, encouraged by hopes of 
military succour from the French and seeking to avail 

»8 hBB been here eteted, on the Prince’s own antbority, or that it 
originated, as has been affirmed by others, in the court of Hyder Ally, 
certam it is that a negotiation for that purpose began to be earned on 
t>o early as the siege of Pondicherry (177S). At this time it was 
generally believed throughout India that Hyder meditated an attack 
on the Carnatic But that political wsrnor suspended the execution 
of bis design until a treaty was framed and ratified (in 1780)," etc 
(ifemotrs, I, 134-136). Another writer. Captain Innes Mnnro, refer- 
ing to " the grand confederacy ’’ formed against the English East India 
Company, wntes in the following vein, in July 1780 " From what has 
already been said, we may readily couclude that Hyder Ally took an 
active part lu forming the grand confederacy against the Company , 
and nothing confirms it more than his artful conduct towards them, 
ever since it was first in agitation. He has oftener than once, as 
well as the Marrattas, experienced English treachery and mfldehty, 
which detormiued him, in league with the other members of 
this famous compact, tu renounce all future connexion with our 
nation. But, although this association bad been just projected as far 
back as tbe yesr 1778, Hyder thought it prudent to suspend the 
execution of his designs upon the Camatio until a binding treaty 
should be ratified and signed by all tbe confederate members, that 
each might perform his part m eonoert with tbe rest , for he had 
reason tu suspoot that some of them, from private motives, did not 
act with quite so much candour and seal in the general causa as he 
himself did Meanwhile he used every endeavour and sacrificed many 
private advantages, to keep hie couutrymeu united m the same 
sentiments No longer an implacable enemy to the Marrattas, he 
courteously solicited their friendship and alliance ; and sent circnlar 
letters, couched in the strongest terms, to those whom he thought 
most hostile to oar interests, exhorting them at once to form a league 
(in w hioh be engaged to lead tbe van) and fall unauimonsly npon all 
the English sottlomeuts from the Ganges tu Cape Comorm. He 
represented to them that, by this coudnct, they ihonld not only be the 
means of emancipating themselves and their nobappy oonntrymen 
Iroiu an humiliating state of tyranny aud oppression, bnt have tbeir 
names commemorated by all fntnre ages as the glonoua deliverers ol 
tbeiT country (Innes Munro, Narrative of Military Operaitom on 
the Coromandel Ooait, 1789, pp. 123-194). Do Iia four briefly touches 
upon Haidar’s project of attacking the English in '’<-ert with the 
Nisam (Ayder Alt, II 4196). Bobsou merely speaks of Haidar's 
“ principal intent to extirpate allBuropeuii from tbe peninsula ’’ as 
*' bis motive for undertaking tbis war " Ulyder AUy, 101-106). 


War with NawSb 
Muhammad All (The 
Second My tore War), 
1780-1784. 
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himself of the scattered state of the Company’s troops, 
the redaction of the Nawah’s army and the impoverished 
state of his finances and country, Haidar was drawn into 
on inevitable war with the Nawab in 1780.®* The war 
which thus broke out (popularly referred to by English 
writers as “ The Second Mysore War ”) was essentially 
a struggle which was to decide the mastery of the South 
of India as between two Indian powers, represented by 
Haidar AH and Nawab Muhammed Ali Walajah, a struggle 
in which the European nations of India, the French and 
the English, still bore the part of the allies of the respec- 
tive parties, though the latter, about this time, “ were 
extending their views from the drudgery of traffic to the 
unbounded aim of universal empire.”®^ The English having 
come in the way of the realization of his supreme objec- 
tive, the formidable combination which was formed 
against them encouraged Haidar to persevere in his part 
of the general plan, “ which had for its avowed object the 
extermination of the British power in India.”®® 

On Haidar’s part, every branch of preparation was 
arranged with the most scrupulous 
care; no department escaped his personal 
inspection, and although ample pre- 
paration was made for the military 
occupation of all the posts in every 
part of Mysore, he moved from Senngapatam towards 
the latter part of June, with a force — estimated at about 
a lakh — which had probably not been equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed, in strength and efficiency, by 
any Indian army that had ever been assembled in the 
South of India. Prayers for the success of the expedi- 
tion were ordered to be ofiered up in the mosques and 


First Phase • June- 
September 1780 

Haidar inarches 
towards the Kama- 
tic, June 1780. 


S3. Itemovrs of the Late War in Ana, 1. 129-180. As to the antborehip 
of this work, i»de Appendix II — (6). 

M. Innes Munro, Narrative, Viet. XL 
85. Wilks, O.C., 1.796. 
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the to be pefonned in the Hindu temples. And 

proceeding by slow and cautious stages by way of 
Maddur, Channapat^a and Bangalore, he crossed the 
frontier at Hosur, and traversing Madandahalli, Palu- 
koda (Palakode), Caveripatam (Kaveripatnam) and 
Uttangerai (Uttankarai), descended by the Pass of 
Changama {Svngarapettat), finally encamping in the 
environs of Kilpauk about the close of the month.* 
Here, early in July, Haidar called a 

Hoids a oouacii of council of War to know the general 
war at Kilpauk, July ° 

1780 sentiments of his chiefs (Khans) as to 

whether he should immediately enter 
the Kamatic or wait till another season when he should 
be strengthened by additional forces from France. The 
chiefs attempted to dissuade him from war, but his 
eldest son Tipu, haranguing the assembly in a heroic 
strain, pointed towards the fertile plains of the Earnatic 
as an ample reward for their resolution and toils, urging 
the spirit of the troops, the advantage of surprize, the 
defenceless state of the Earnatic, the difficulties 
attending the English in assembling their army and the 
power of the Mahrattas as points in their favour. That 
there was difficulty and danger in the path they were 
about to tread, he readily conceded. “ But when," he 
asked, “ were they to wage war with their enemies if 
they avoided danger?" Animated by the sentiments 
expressed by Tipu and the assurances of Haidar, 
all were soon unanimous that the troops should 
proceed.®^ 


36. lUii, 813 818 , Hawi-Ndm , & 73, aud Klrmuiii (o.r , 380-381), who dates 
Haidar’s descent by the Pass of Changaina " about the middle of tbo 
month of Rujub, A, H. H94 ” (A.D 1 780) For a detailed notice of the 
military resourcoa of Haidar in 1780-1781, vide Appendix II— (3) 
Kilpauk. referred to above, is identical with Kalasapakam, Nort 
Arcot dutriot, SO iuiUm aouth of Arm, on the railway Ime from 
Villupuram to VelloA. 

87. Uemoirt, o.c., 136-188 ; also Inuea Muuro, o c , 188 
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Then Haidar, splitting np the army into two parts 
and retaining with himself the major 
Direott the dispo- portion Comprising of the entire 
siuon of his forcee force, directed the smaller division 

(consisting of 20,000 horse) to raid simultaneous- 
ly the entire country running from Masulipatam 
(Machh Bandar) in the north to Arcot, Chingleput, 
Vellore, Pondicherry, Kumbakopam, Tanjore, Tnchino- 
poly, Madura and Eame^varam in the South. Also a 
detachment of 500 horse under Balavant Eao, son of 
Shama Bao, was directed to be stationed at Earur, to 
intercept the passage of the English forces from 
Trichinopoly, while an order (paravdna) was sent to 
Sardar Khan at Calicut to bombard and take possession 
of Tellicherry. Individual bodies of troops under 
Handasaiya of BS,ramahal, Lala Chubeela Bam of the 
Sav5r-cucheri, and Karim Sahib (Haidar’s younger son), 
assisted by Mir AliBaza Khan from Gurramkonda, were 
next despatched towards Kumbakonam, Nellore, Sarva- 
palli, Chittoor and Porto Novo {Muhammad Bandar) 
respectively.” And Haidar himself 
Enters the Ksrni- advanced, OD the 20th of the month, 
tic, July ao, 1780 heart of the Kamatic.” While 

the detachment under Karim S&bib, proceeding by night, 
marched to Porto Novo and took it at the first assault on 
the 22nd, plundering the houses of all the wealthy 
merchants, hankers and traders “ of bales on bales of 
merchandise and bags on bags of gold and jewels,” 


88 Hatd Ndm , ff 76-76 , see else sud compare Klrmani, o r , 881 Wilks 
speaks only of Haidar haviog detaohed " a select oorpa of five thousand 
horse, under hie second son Kurreem Saheb, to plunder Porto Novo, 
a seaport, about 40 miles souvh of FondirtaeTry" (Wilks, oc, 
II. 10). 

89. Wilks, l.e ; Innes Munro, l.e., see also and compare Menunrs, I 138. 

40. Eirmsni, o e., 882 Kirmani farther speaks of Karim Sahib having 
" oolleoted lu one place ” tbe entire spoils, laden them “ on elephants, 
camels, bullocks and carts ” and sent them to Haidar, *' with the mer- 
chant to whom they .had belonged,'* namely, “ a oertam Muhammad 
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the rest of the Mysore horse, rushing through the 
ghdts, rapidly dispersed themselves all over the country, 
overrunning Changama, Mslur, Gingee and Chidambaram 
among other places, penetrating the length of the 
Choultry Plain and the environs of Madras (24th), and 
possessing in less than fourteen days a chain of English 
frontier garrisons that completely secured the safety of 
all the convoys of Haidar from the Mysore country.'’^ 
Haidar, on his part, marching on, took the small 
hill-fort of Tiravannamalai. Then he besieged the 
fort of Cbetput, which fell after a three days’ 
heroic defence, in which its commandant, a Sikh, 
named Guru Huksh, was killed. From here, after leav- 
ing a detachment at the fort of Dhobigarh, he -des- 
patched Tipu, with a stroifg body of troops, to reduce Arni 
and Timn. While Tipu took without much resistance 
these places and reduced in rapid suc- 


L»y8 stage to 
Arcoi, August SI, 
1760 


cession the small forts of Tiruvatoor, 
Gulwa and KSveripak, Haidar, turning 


his victorious standards towards Arcotf 


Moknm, a man of the Bohra tribe, the Chief of all the merohanta, aad 
the owner of three or four merchant ships,” etc. (Slnnapi, o.e., 
88S-388). 

11 Inues Munro, o c , 133-1S4 ; see also and compare Afemotrs, I 188-110,, 
Bobson, o c , 101-106, and HatrZ Nam,, I c Wilks’ account of Haidar’s 
entry into the ELaruatic is less detailed, though be refers to '* the 
conflagration oi the surrounding country” (oc.,1. Blfl), and "the 
work of desolation” allotted to *' a larger body of cavalry ” (Ibtd, II 
10), and speaks of " the advance of the main army” as having been 
" only retarded by the embarrassing numbers of places to be ocoupied ’ ’ 
(Ibtil) Also he regards 88 erroneous " the prevalent impression that 
Hyder, on his first descent, perpetrated the wanton and indisorimi- 
nate destruction of the whole country, a measure directly subversive 
of his ultimate views of permanent conquest,” and observes. " He 
oalcnlated on the lapse of s long mtervsl, before the operations of war 
and the aid of a French corps should put him in possession of Fort 
St. George , and around that centre of the British power, and its 
msntime communicslions, he oertainly drew a line of merciless deso- 
lation, marked by the continuoas blase of flaming towns and 
villages,” a line which extended inland, '.from thirty to fifty-five miles, 
from Fullest m the north to Pondicherry in the south (Und, S), 
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encamped near Nimukpeth and Ghalibpur, and on the 
2lBt of Augast, invested the fort and town of Alnmpnnah, 
against which he ordered batteries to be raised.^’ The 
chiefs of the fort, namely Achanna-Pa^idit, a Brahman 
(otherwise called Baijee Naib Saba, and who had also 
the title of Baja Birbal Bahadur, the founder or builder 
of Alumpunah), and Nujlb Khan and Salar Jang Baha- 
dur, with 5,000 regular infantry, 2,000 horse, and 400 
dismounted Ashraf (i.e., men of good families), held 
themselves in readiness to repel their enemies, and filled 
the place with stores of provisions, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and materials for defence, and then arranged 
themselves for action. Two or three thousand Ashraf 
inhabitants of the place, of all tribes, who rose in arms 
merely to defend their families and preserve their honour, 
were conciliated by a daily allowance in money, and the 
show of a great deal of deference and respect ; and the 
gates and bastions of Alumpunah also being confided 
to the inhabitants of the Mahals, they fought des- 
perately/® 


42. Kinna;ii,o c , 881, 3S3*38i ; also Wilks, Ihii, 10 Kimim refers to 
Tiruvavnimalai as "lurnamal" and Cbetpat as " Jeet Peeth” Bee 
also and compare Sa%d. Ndm , 1. c.; Memoirs, 1. c.; Tnnes Monro, o e , 
134 , and Kobson, o.e , lCfi.]06 Alumpunah, referred to above, is pro- 
bably identical with Alamparva (from alum. Ism water, andPurrivat, 
lam expanse), now a Sbrotriam village in Madurantakam taluk, 
Chingleput district , a coast village near the southern limit of the 
district, midway between Pondicherry and Chingleput The Muham- 
madan fort passed into the hands of the French in 1760 aa a gift 
from MuzafFar Jang, Subadar of the Deccan. In 1768 a severe naval 
engagement between the French and Boglisb squadrons was fought 
opposite this village It was a French depot and fort during the siege 
of Madras and was reduced by Sir Eyre Coote in 1760 on the collapse 
of the French power In that part of India. Formerly noted for 
excellent quality of drinking water and its cisterns, and tor its oyster- 
beds : the rmns of the fort still remain ; it was square, of stone, and 
had towers at the angles (see Madras MamuaZ of Admtnuiratvm, Ilf, 
16). EInnSni speaks of Alumpunah as the capital of Arcot, though, 
according to the context, it was only a place leading to and depen- 
dent on Arcot. 

48. Ibid, 881-882. As to Achapna-Fapdit> ^>*de Appendix II— (6). 
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About this time, Nawab Muhammad All, who, as 
usual, pretended he had no money for 
The position of public purposes, having imprudently 
his disbanded his own army, bad retained 

a few militia (including a small body of 
matchlockmen) in his service, of whom one regiment of 
cavalry at St. Thomas* Mount mutinied in consequence 
of an arrear of nearly two years’ pay. His allies, the 
English, on the appearance of black columns of smoke 
at the Mount caused by the irruption of the Mysore 
horse, had effected a disposition of their forces, and 
realising “ that not one native officer intrusted by 
Mahommed All with the defence of a fortress, would be 
faithful to the general cause,” had, in their own interests, 
committed the defence of important places in the 
Kamatic to officers of their own choice. Thus, the 
corps under Col. Harper m Guntur, afterwards comman- 
ded by Col. Baillie, was directed to move southwards 
by the route of Kalahasti and Tirapati ; Col. Braith- 
waite, who commanded at Pondicherry, was ordered to 
move northwards to Chingleput, a fort within two 
marches from Madras, and ultimately to the latter 
place , a select corps of nineteen chosen companies of 
sepoys, two regiments of Mohammad All’s cavalry, and 
two light guns from Trichinopoly under Colonel Cosby, 
was destined to act on the enemy’s communications 
through the passes, but was afterwards ordered to join 
the mam army ; a reinforcement from Vellore W'as des- 
patched to Arcot, the reputed capital of Muhammad All’s 
dominions; and to Udaiyarpajayam, Gingee, Earnatakgarh 
and Wandiwasb, Ensigns Allan and Macaulay and 
Lieutenants Parr and ETint were sent respectively, either 
alone or with one or two companies as a guard of 
example and a rallying point to the disorderly rabble of 
Muhammad All.** 


44. Wilks, o c., II. a7 ; slso Elrmsuii, o. e , 886-887. WUks gives details 
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On receipt of intelligence of Haidar's siege of Arcot, 
Mahammad AH dismissed the Mysore 
Vakil Vinnaji-Pant from his counsels, “ 
and pressed the English to relieve the 
place " wth what troops were then collected,” propo- 
sing “ that the rest should form a junction at Conjee- 
veram,”^‘ to oppose and drive back Haidar/^ In the state 
of divided counsels which now prevailed in the Govern- 
ment of Madias (under Mr. Whitehill), the 
Council, eagerly adopting and detenumed to pursue 
this advice, urged that the command of the field 
army should devolve upon Lord Macleod, who 
had recently arrived from England in command of 
H. M. 73rd Regiment at Poonamalli. No local 
experience was necessary to demonstrate that the order 
which he received to assemble the army at Gonjeeveram, 
an open town forty miles in advance, through a country 
everywhere occupied by the enemy, was contrary to the 
ordinary suggestions of military prudence, as risking 
without an adequate object the safety 
Sir Hector Monro all its detachments and equipments. 

He objected to the removal of the 
European battalion from Vellore and concluded by 
saying that a proper regard to his reputation would not 
permit him to adopt a responsibility in the execution of 
plans which did not coincide with his own judgment. 
Also in a judicious letter he recommended the vicinity 
of Madras as the only safe point of junction until the 
army should be in suificient force by the union of its 
detachments to meet the enemy in the field. Major- 
General Sir Hector Munro, the Commander-in-Chief, 
was, however, of a different opinion : he pledged himself 

(o. c., 8-10), which may prove interesting from the English point of 
view. 

46. Band. Ndm , ft. 76. 

46. Innes Munro, o c , 140. 

47. lUrmapi, <>• e., 887. 
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to form the jonction at the place originally proposed 

SirH«otor«.8ttme. (*-«•» Conjeeveram), and accordingly 
the command of the assumed the Command of the army, 
EngUsh army. jjg ^^8 to march from St. 

Thomas’ Mount to Conjeeveram, where Col. Baillie, with 
the detachment under his command, from Guntur, was 
to join him. Oh the 26th of August, 
ASMt!»-»,T 78 o!*' General Munro with a force 5,209 
strong, and accompanied by Lord 
Macleod, Cols. Braithwaite, Fletcher, Harper and other 
field officers, began his march by way of Chmgleput, 
arriving at Conjeeveram on the 29th; Col. Baillie, with 
a force 2,813 strong, reaching Nellore on the 16th August, 
had encamped on the 24th at the village of Gummadi- 
pundi, about 27 miles from Madras ; and there was no 
probable impediment to his junction by one forced march 
on the 25th or by two easy marches at the General’s 
encampment near Kunnattur on the 26th, but he was 
directed to jiursue an independent route of upwards of 
fifty miles to Conjeeveram by Feriapn}ayam and Tri- 
pasore.*® 

Apprized of the movements of the English army, 

Hcidcr raucc the Haidar, for the time being, raised the 
siege of Arcot, August Siege of Arcot,^® and collecting his 

29 1790 ^ ^ 

’ whole force, marched towards Conjee- 


48 WiUts, 0 e , II 10-18; Wilson, Bitiory of the Madrat Army (188^, II. 
3-6,BeeeIso end oompsre Innes Muaro, oe., 140-144; Uemcirt, 
I. 140-144, Htud-Nam ,1c.; snd Klnsspi, 1 c. Klrmapi speaks of 
Oeneral Munro’a march from Madras by way of Chingleput “with 6,000 
regular infantry, 1,600 regular cavalry, and 2,000 European soldiers” ; 
Innes Munro refers to the Genersl’s army as having consisted of 
“ 1,000 European infantry, 800 artillery, with 80 field-pieces and 
howitzers, and 4 battering guns {twenty-four pounders), 3,360 sepoys, 
80 European dragoons, and about the same number of (Indian) commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned offioers.” Klimipi, again, mentions 
the foroe under Ool Baillie as consisting of "8,000 regular infantry, 
400 Buropeans, and 8 guns.” Wilks' figures, adopt^ in the text 
above, agree in the main with Wilson's (o.c., II 4-6;. 
d9 Innes Munro, o.e., 144; Sfemairt, 1. 145; also Wilks (o.e., II. 18), who 
speaks of Haidar having “broken up from Arcot '' on the very day 
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veram, and encamped in the neighbourhood of the 
English army, disposing of his advanced parties to 
prevent the latter from foraging.® Sir Hector Munro, 
who had marched from St. Thomas’ Mount with eight 
days’ provisions for his own corps only, for the relief of 
Arcot distant seven ordinary marches, finding on his 
arrival at Gonjeeveram that the remaining four days’ 
stock for his own corps would furnish little more than 
two for the army which he expected to unite at that place. 
Bit Hector Munro applie^ to Muhammad All’s agent for 

throws proTisions succour. And, ou being refused fur- 
into Conjeeveram. g^ppjjgg jjy Jjg ^g^g^ 

fourth day of the campaign, left to live by the contingen- 
cies of the day, and continued fixed to the spot, 
gradually collecting from this large but ruined town a 
small supply of food, which he deposited within the 
walls of the Hindu temple, a place capable of being 
rendered in two days defensible against a coup-de-main?^. 
Meanwhile, on the 25th of August, Col. Baillie, in 
Ooi flsiiue’smoTe- compliance with the ill-advised order, 
ments, Auguat-Sep- arrived on the bank of the river 
temboriTso. Kortalaivar (near Vungul), then nearly 

dry, but liable to be swollen by the rains ; and unluck- 
ily encamped on the northern instead of the southern 
bank. The floods, however, descended on the night of 
the 25th and prevented his croasing until the 3rd of 
September. On the 3rd he crossed the river with a 
corps consisting of 207 Europeans, 2,606 sepoys, 6 six- 
pounders and 4 three-pounder guns, and marched 
towards Gonjeeveram.® Haidar, on receiving intelligence 

that Sir Hector Munro arrived at Conjeeveram (i e., 29tb August 1780). 
See also and compare Kinnapi (o.e , 889), who speaks of Haidarbaving 
“quitted the siege of Arcot ” on intelligence of Col. BailUe’s night 
halt during his march from Feramhaknm to Coujeeveram (Septem- 
ber 9, 1780). 

SO. Innes Munro, l.e.; Memom, l.c. 

61. Wilks, o.e , li. 18-14. 

62. Ibid, U ; Wilson, o.e., 11. 6-6. 
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of this deviation to the south-west of Col. Baillie’s corps, 
detached a select corps of 5,000 infantiy (jpaigah), 6,000 
horse (sillahddrs), 12 light and 6 heavy guns under 
Tipu, with the whole of the irregulars (Kugzaks) and 
rocket-men under Sidi Hilal Bakshi, to intercept its 
approach and endeavour to destroy it,^^ while he himself 
with the rest of his army advanced towards General 
Munro's camp at Conjeeveram “ In the neighbourhood 
of Tripasore, about five miles south of the Kortalaiyar 
river, Tipu, on the 4th and 6th of the month, fell in 
with and engaged the force of Col. Baillie, who, harassed 
by continual cannonading of the enemy and reduced to 
great difficulties (including that of food and forage), 
marched on fighting towards Takkclam.^ On the fith, 
in the morning, Tipu appeared making dispositions for an 
immediate attack on Col. Bailhe, who now took post m the 
vicinity of Perambrtkum, distant fourteen miles from the 
ground occupied by General Sir Hector Munro on the 
same day near Conjeeveram. In the engagement which 
^ lasted from 11 am. to 2 P.M., nearly 

The flrit engage- ’ 

ment at Feramba- 100 Europeans and sepoys were killed 

i 7 m' wounded by the guns of Tipu, who 

however, never, came near enough for 

53 Jbid, 18 , see also and oompare Kirmanl, o.e , 388 ; Ifemotrt, 1.146, and 
Inoes Munro, o r., 146. The Memoirs refers to the detachment under 
Tipu as “the flower of Bjrder’s army,” consisting of "thirty thousand 
horse, eight tlioosand foot, and twelve pieces of artillery” (o.c., I. 
146-146) luues Monro speaks of Haidar having detached Tipu "with 
no less than forty thousand horse and foot with twelve guns'* (1 c.). 
Wilson also gives this figure (o.c , II 6), probably following Innes 
Munro. KIrmapi does not specify the namerieal strength of the 
detaohmeut, though he refers to the artillery as "four light guns." 
Wilks’ figures seem most acceptable ; but he is not quite correct when 
be says that Haidar broke up from Aroot after having detached the 
corps under Tipu against Col. Baillie The detachment of the corps 
took place only after Haidar had left Aroot and encamped near 
Conjeeveram, 

G4. Innea Munro, l.c. 

66. Wilks, O.C., 11. 16 ; also Kirmapi (o e., 388-389), who >^er9 to Tnpaiore 
as “Sutweer or Sutobiir”, Takkolain as "Takool” *and Perambaknm 
as "Purimpauk,” 
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musketry. On the same evening, Col. Baillie, who by 
now had exhausted his ammunition and provisions, wrote 
to General Munro that on a review of his corps after the 
action, he found it was not in his power to join but hoped 
to see the General at Perambakum, while Tipu, who 
had suffered much more severely in the cannonade, 
reported to Haidar that he could make no impression on 
Baillie without a further reinforcement.^ « 

Col. Baillie’s note having been received at Conjeeve- 
ram on the 8 th, Sir Hector Munro, 
Further move- teing of opinion that it was necessary 

ments of Col. Baillie, , , . , ... ,, • 

September 8-9, 1760 for him to remain there with the mam 
body for the protection of his stores 
and provisions, contented himself with sending a detach- 
ment composed of the flank companies of the army 
under the command of Lt. Col. Fletcher This detach- 
ment left camp on the night of the 8 th, but Col. 
Fletcher, having skilfully evaded the enemy, joined 
Baillie at Perambakum early in the morning of the 9 th. 
About 8 o’clock that night, Baillie, in conformity with 
orders, set out for Conjeeveram. He had, however, 
hardly cleared the precincts of Perambakum when he 
was harassed on all sides by Tipu’s division, who opened 
fire upon his rear. But this was soon silenced and the 
detachment, though attacked again on the right flank, 
was prepared to resume the march, when the Colonel 
suddenly resolved to halt until daylight, contrary to the 
orders received and against the opinion of Col. Fletcher, 
his second m command, who urged him to push on to 
Conjeeveram, then distant only 8 or 9 miles. To this 
Baillie would not assent, and the troops lay on their 
arms all night unmolested.'’^ 


£6. Ibid; Wilson, I.o. ; see also and compare Memotrt, 1. 146-147, and Innes 
Monro, o.e., 147. 

67. i£M, 18-19; Vnison, o.o„ II. 6-7; see also and compare Innea Munro, 
0 e., 148-160; Itemoin, 1. 147-146, 161.164; and Klnudyi, o o.. 880. 
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At daylight on the morning of the 10th, the detach- 
ment recommenced its march and had 
mentat’pwamMkfm proceeded about two miles when the ene- 
(The flat batUe of mj began to fire from four or five guns 
®*****“'*®' in the plain at a considerable distance 
from the left flank. This was followed 
by a charge of Tipu’s select horse, which was repulsed 
with heavy loss (one account puts it at 1,200). Captains 
Burnley and Gowdie, with the sepoy grenadiers, were 
then sent against the guns, and succeeded in taking 
three or four, but the sepoys had lost their order 
during the advance, and being charged in flank by a 
large body of cavalry, they fell back in some confusion, 
and with some loss. Meantime Haidar, who had sent 
off his infantry and guns towards Perambakum on the 
previous night unobserved by Munro, having suddenly 
decamped about midnight, and making a forced march, 
had followed with his cavalry before daybreak and 
formed a junction with Tipu, laying his whole force in 
ambush behind the woods and village of Pollilore, a 
commanding spot of ground intersected by deep ravines 
and w^tcr-courses situated on the only road for guns 
leading to Conj'eeveram. Col. Baillie, perceiving a for- 
midable force collecting before him, made- a disposition 
of hiB troops in the form of an oblong square, placing the 
field-pieces at proper intervals, with the followers and 
baggage in the centre. Presently, however, Haidar gave 
orders for the attack and the officers of his regular 
infantry and artillery took up their positions. Col. 
Baillie soon found himself beset upon all quarters by 
Haidar’s whole army and completely surrounded by 
Tipu's division. And Haidar, reconnoitring the position 
through his telescope {durHnu), charged the English 
camp. Then a cross fire from 50 or 60 pieces of arti- 
llery was opened on the detachment, Commandant 
Muhammad All, Shaikh Oonsur and others and the 
voii. in 


z 
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regiment of Chat^gSrs (Topasses) playing a conspi- 
picuouB part on one fiank and on the other Mon. Lally, the 
French Commander, exerting his utmost. This caused a 
havoc in the ranks of Col. Baillie and so straitened 
him that notwithstanding his best exertions it 
was impossible for him to join the main army. 
Nevertheless the Colonel with his ten guns 
persisted in returning the unequal 6re, he and his 
followers standing firm until midday under cover of a 
grove of palm trees, close to the town of Perambakum. 
At length his ammunition was exhausted, this being 
hastened by the blowing up of two or according to some 
accounts three tumbrils of fixed ammunition in his 
camp, which laid open the entire face of the column, 
destroyed the English artillery and threw the whole into 
irreparable confusion. Tipu, taking advantage of this 
accident, made a rapid charge at the head of his paigdh 
or household cavalry, on one of the flanks, and they, 
penetrating the broken square of Col. Baillie’s camp, 
and plying the bow and arrow and the keen sword, 
made short work of their opponents. On the other 
flank, Tipu, being followed by the French corps, the 
infantry of his first line and the Sillahdars, completed 
the overthrow of the English force, wounding the 
Colonel and cutting his sepoys to pieces. Late in the day, 
Col. Baillie rallied his European troojis and once more 
formed them into a square under the fire of the whole 
of Haidar’s cannon. With this handful of men, he 
gained a small eminence on the plain, where, without 
ammunition and most of his men grievously wounded, 
he resisted and repulsed thirteen separate attacks. The 
sepoys, who had become mixed up with the camp 
followers, no longer preserved any order. Baillie, worn 
out at last and hoping to save the lives of his men, 
ordered them to lay down their arms, which had no sooner 
been done than the enemy with fresh bodies of horse 
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continually rushed in, and commenced indiscriminate 
slaughter which lasted until stopped by the French 
officers with Haidar’s army. Of eighty-six European 
officers, including those on the staff and the surgeons, 
thirty-six were killed or died of their wounds, and fifty, 
of whom thirty-four were wounded, were taken prisoners, 
among them Col. Baillie himself, whose whole corps, 
with all its equipments of every description, was irretri- 
evably lost. Thus ended the second action at Feram- 
bakum — otherwise called the first battle of Pollilore — 
which assumed such an importance in Tipu’s mind that 
he subsequently got the details of the action caricatured 
on the walls of his well-known residence, the Dari-a- 
Daulat, at Seringapatam.^. 

General Munro, having arrived at Conjeeveram on the 
29th of August, had moved on, on the 
mOTemeuts ® 6th of September, to an elevated spot 
about two miles on the road to Peram- 


68. llnd, 20-08 ; see also sad compare Wibon, o. o., II. 7-6 ; Robson, o. 

111-181, Innes Munro, o.c , 161-160, Mamtnrt, I 164-162, Hisid. 
Nam ,1a, and Kirmaiii, o e , SS’l-SSS Robson and other Engluh 
authorities cited here give admirable accoants of the battle from the 
English point of view. Only such of the details have been drawn upon 
here as serve to supplement the aooount contained in Wilks, Hatd. 
Nam , and Klrmipi The battle-soene is thus depicted in the contem- 
porary coloured paintings on tbe west wall of the Dart-a-Daulat (1784) 
at Seringapstam — One of the panels shows Hsidar on an elephant in 
the midst of his troops msrofaing forth for the battle We see his army 
composed of swordsmen on horseback and footmen with spears, the 
former wearing cloth, helmets, long coats, breeches and slippers, and 
the latter wearing jackets, breeches, sandals and turbans, held in 
position with handkerchiefs. The seoond panel shows Tipn nding on 
horseback and similarly proceeding to the battle. The third ehows the 
victory of Mysore at tb e battle. Haidar and TipQ gmde their troops from 
their elephants, and the Mysore osvalry charges the British both in 
front and the rear The Fimiob gunners end the commander of the 
Mysore forces play their part in the battle. The red-coated English 
soldters are eeen forming a phalanx to protect their ammunition and 
their leader, Col. Badlie. The Utter who is oarnon in a paUnqnin sits 
with bis finger on his lips in dismay And a ban from the French 
gunners explodes the Engluh ammanition, foreboding the certainty 
of their defeat (see M’.A B., 1986, pp. 69-64, lor a detailed eooount of 
the paintings). 
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bikam, where he encamped. Haidar’s camp was then 
on the left at a distance of two miles. On the 8th, 
Baillie’s application for assistance arrived, and the 
General, after some consideration, determined, as we 
have seen, to send a detachment instead of proceeding 
in person with the whole army. The reasons which 
influenced him, as explained by himself in a letter to 
Government, were his own highly critical situation at 
Conjeeveram, his only hopes of provisions being from 
the paddy he had collected in the pagoda, his proximity 
to Haidar’s camp, his fear that, if he moved with his 
whole force, Haidar would most certainly possess him- 
self of his (the General’s) ground and Conjeeveram and 
thereby cot him off from all provisions. In that case, 
he said, he must have starved. He, therefore, resolved, 
with the concurrence of his principal officers, to send a 
strong detachment and to remain with the rest of the 
troops to watch the enemy’s movements. He flattered 
' himself that so strong a detachment as he had sent would 
enable Colonel Eaillie to join him, the more so as he had 
sent word to him to begin his march on the 9th Septem- 
ber and march all night towards him — which was the 
one thing which, despite Fletcher’s admonition, Baillie 
failed to do. After sending off the detachment. General 
Munro ordered the tents to be struck, and the men lay 
on their arms all night. Firing was heard about mid- 
night, but it soon ceased, and no alarm was occasioned 
thereby. About daybreak, heavy firing was heard from 
the direction of Perambakum, and the army marched 
immediately. After proceeding about 4 miles, smoke 
was seen on the left. The line of inarch was altered 
accordingly, but after going a short distance, the direc- 
tion was again altered towards the right (Sir Thomas 
Munro, who was present, records that it was obvious to 
every one that the guides were leading the army away 
from the scene of action), and was so maintained for 
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about 2 miles, when a wounded sepoy brought intelligence 
of Baillie’s defeat. Upon this, the army retreated to 
Conjeeveram, where it arrived at about 6 o’clock in the 
evening.® 

Sir Hector Munro, finding himself without provisions 
and having no hopes of assistance, 
retreat to Mad- determined to retreat to Madras. The 
heavy guns and all stores which could 
not be removed were thrown into the large tank at 
Conjeeveram, and the retreat commenced early on the 
morning of the 11th. The army was harassed all the 
way to Chingleput by a numerous body of cavalry and 
lost a large quantity of ammumtion and military stores, 
besides camp equipage and private baggage. It arrived 
at Chingleput on the morning of the 12th and was there 
joined by a detachment from the south under Colonel 
Cosby, who had tried to carry Chetput by escalade but 
had been repulsed with loss. The casualties, according 
to Inncs Munro, were heavy, »£ many as 500 sepoys 
being killed or wounded between Conjeeveram and 
Chingleput. The rear- guard of the retreating army was 
wholly made up of sepoys, who behaved splendidly, des- 
pite the fact that several of them had fought on two 
consecutive days in the advances of Baillie and Munro 
and had been physically worn out with fatigue and ex- 
haustion. The army resumed the march from Chingle- 
put on the 13th September, and encamped at Mambalam 
(the “ Marmaiong ” of History), between St. Thomas’ 
Mount and Madras, on the succeeding day.® 

As Wilson points out, different views have been taken 
regarding the course adopted by Gene- 
Uouedr*'^'**** Munro in detaching Fletcher to 

Baillie instead of proceeding himself. 

69. Ibid, 39; Wilioa, o. c., II. 8-9, also Jfy*. Gaz., 11. 3690-3632. 

60. Ibtd, 99-60; Wiison, o. c., II. 9-11, lee alio and oompare Inuei 
Munro, o. c., 168-1^; ATimotri, 1. 161-166; and Klrmaijii, o e., 893, 
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His Bubseguent action — after despatching Fletcher— 
shows what he thought of his own decision. Although 
considered unwise by most, it was defended by some, 
amongst them by Innes Munro and Lieutenant Lindsay, 
H. M. 73rd Begiment. In other respects, however, the 
conduct of this short campaign has been universally con- 
demned, more especially the selection of an unsafe point 
of junction for Baillie’s detachment, and the failure to 
support it on the morning of the 10th September. The 
Court of Directors were so much dissatisfied that, in 
January 1782, they sent out orders for General Munro’s 
removal, offering him, at the same time, the option of 
submitting his general conduct while in command to the 
judgment of a Court of Enquiry or Court Martial. These 
instructions, however, were not received at Madras until 
Sir Hector Munro had sailed for England.®^ 

Baillie’s mistake in not keeping up to Sir Hector 
Munro’s injunction has been severely 
Baillia’a mistake censured by Innes Munro, who writes 
in his Narrative ^ : — 

" While I profess my admiration of the enterprising 
spint of Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie, and lament his unhappy 
fate, yet, as the melancholy period of his expedition will 
probably become the topic of general conversation in many 
circles of your acquaintance at home, it may be proper to 
point out to you, who are unacquainted with the nature of 
mihtary operations, two circumstances which appear to have 
matenally contributed to the accomplishment of this fatal 
disaster. His halting so long in the night, contrary to the 
instructions sent to him from the General by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fletcher, was unquestionably an imprudent measure. 
The speedy union of the two armies was essential to the 
preservation of both , and bad he continued his route, this 
must have been effected early in the morning, in despite of 

61. Wilson, O.C., II. 11. As to General Sir Hector Munro, see further m 
Appendix 11— (7). 

62. Innes Monro, o.c., 168-160. 
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every obsiiacle, which would have pub bhe General in a condi- 
tion to execute his intended plan of giving battle to the 
enemy, and opening a passage to Arcot, the only place where 
provisions were to be found. It seemed also a great omission 
in Colonel Baillie not to take possession of the village of 
Pollilore, which was not then above eight hundred yards 
from his right, in place of indulging Tippoo in his views of 
procrastination until his father should arrive hy drawing up 
his army on disadvantageous ground, and sending out detach* 
ments to sei/e guns that could render him, though successful, 
no material advantage. Even after Haidar’s division appeared 
clearly to be in possession of the village, it may with reason 
be supposed that the detachment of grenadiers which marched 
from our army, led by an officer of such intrepidity and judg- 
ment as Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher (supported by the rest 
of Colonel Baillie’s command under his own gallant direction, 
liaving their flanks properly secured by the Bntish artillery 
as they advanced), would have put him in safe possession of 
the village, where he might have made a successful stand until 
joined by the main army then rapidly marching towards him, 
nor ought the water-course intervening to have been consider- 
ed on such an occasion as any material obstacle. Human 
nature, however, is never infallible. Events are deduced by 
means viliich at the time are not equally perceptible to 
all . misconception, therefore, particularly w hen it leads 
to unpaialleled suffering and disaster, is not surely to be 
imputed as a fault. The gallantry of Colonel Baillie was 
undoubted , his virtues were acknowledged by all ; and his 
calamitous end must excite the sight of pity m every bosom 
not wholly unassailable by the accumulated misfortune of 
another." 

That IS just criticistu. But Baillie’s mistake seems 
less censurable than that of those whose plans he 
executed. 

The original mistake, indeed, lay m the plan of 
Madras Ooieru- Operations adopted by the Madras 
me&t’a plan of open- Government, which shifted the field of 
battle from near Madras to Conjee- 
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veram. What Innes Manro says 'seems right, when he 
observes ® : — 

" In a-review of this melancholy and fatal event, that no 
imputation may fall on any individual, it is necessary to recur 
to the origin of the ill-concerted expedition It was first 
suggested, as has been already observed, by the Nabob of 
Arcot (who was very naturally solicitous to save his capital), 
and eargerly embraced by the Council. The only plausible 
reason which they could adduce in support of a measure of 
such singular hazard, was the impossibility of supporting the 
army, when reinforced, in the vicinity of Madras- No provi- 
sions bad been laid in by them, nor the smallest preparation 
made for the support even of a force so inconsiderable. They, 
therefore, without any consideration of probable contingencies, 
resolved upon sending ont the army to forage for themselves, 
who were to bo joined by 'another still worse provided than 
they were Had Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie’s detachment 
been ordered to repair to St. Thomas' Mount, as proposed by 
Sir Hector Munro and Lord Macleod, it is probable it would 
have accomplished the junction without molestation, as 
Hyder's whole army was then before Arcot When united, 
they might then have had the ability to execute any judiciously 
concerted plan which might have tended to the relief of the 
settlement." 


On the retreat of General Sir Hector Munro to Madras, 
Second Pha,e. Haidar followed him, in the darkness 
September-December of the night, to Sewram, but finding 
that no advantage was to be obtained, 
“ detached his horse to surround the 

General’s army, appointing at the 
Same time one of his confidential servants to take 
possession and charge of the Girgit-Palayam.®^ Then 
returning from the pursuit, he encamped at Gonjeeveram, 
from which place he at length broke up on the 19 th 


68. ntd, 167-168. 

64. Kinnini, o,e., 993-398. 
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of September to resume his ground before Arcot {Dar-ul- 
Amareh). Muhammad All had expen- 
® considerable treasure in surroun- 
19, 1780. ding this populous and extensive town 

with a regular rampart, bastions and 
ditch, some miles m circuit, constructed under the 
direction of an European Engineer according to the 
most approved principles of modem science; and the 
citadel was defended by two companies of Europeans 
and three hundred recruits lately arrived from Eai- 
Vellore. Haidar’s approaches and batteries were formed 
under the guidance of French officers, and on the 31st 
of October, after six weeks’ open trenches, halving effected 
two practicable breaches, he ordered a simultaneous 
assault by two columns, one under the direction of Tipu 
and the other under Maha Mirza Khan. The former 
was repulsed with considerable loss, Haidar’s son-in-law, 
Saiyid Hafiz Alt Khan, among other officers, being killed, 
in the western battery, by a cannon ball. But the 
latter penetrated and enabled Tipu’s column to rally and 
succeed ma second attempt, Saiyid Farld-ud-din Khan, 
the Krori of the city, being likewise slam by a cannon 
ball during the defence. The entrance effected by the 
investing troops at two separate and distant points made 
it necessary for the European defenders to retire to the 
citadel. Achanna-Pandit, Muhammad All’s Brahmp>n 
minister, Arshed Beg Khan, Chisthiyar Khan 
and Saiyid Hamid, among the officers in the fort, 

c«pitniation taken prisoners during the assault , 

oi Arcot, November and the placc. With its arms, stores and 
98 1780 * 

‘ ammunition, finally capitulated on the 

‘28th of November 1780, after a stiff siege for nearly 
two months and a half.® Nujeeb Khan, one of the 


66 Wilke, o.o., II. S4-S6 , Wilson, o p , II. IS ; Klnnipi, o.e., >13-396 ; Stud 
Nam,, l.c Wilke spenke of the oepitnletion of Arcot on November 3, 
1780 (o.c , II. 86} ; Wilson nlso foUowe him. lunes Kunco refers to the 
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commandants of Muhammad Ali, who sought to secure 
himself by shutting himself up in the citadel, was sent 
under the escort of a small party of light cavalry to 
Madras,^ and Haidar remained in winter quarters at 
Arcot, hiB dying irregulars penetrating into the South as 
far as Tanjore, and successively taking possession of and 
establishing outposts in Chambargarh, 
na^PsT^neifit! Dhobigarh, Kailasgarh, KamMakgarh, 
Novembor-Deoeuiber Satgarh, Mahimandalgarb, Sholingur, 
Kaveripak, Tripasore, Tmdivanam, 
Tirukkattu-puttur, Durvachalam, Venkata-peth, Bhu- 
vanagiri, Chidambaram, Mannargudi, Gingce, Chetput 
and other places in the Karnatak-Payanghat.*’^ Practi- 
cally master of a greater part of what was alleged to be 
the territory of Muhammad Ali, Haidar, towards the 
close of the year, fixed a contribution {khandane) of 
seven lakhs of varahas on Arcot, restoring Achanna- 
Papdit, with the other officers, to the administrative 
charge of the Subah on an allowance of 1000 varahas,^ 
Tipu prociBimed and Ordering his own son Tipu to be 
“Nabob of the Car- solemnly proclaimed in Arcot “ Nabob 
“**** of the Carnatic 

capitolation of the place “ after a faint reiiatence of six weeks “(oo, 
174), and the Menunn mentions the snirender of Arcot on the last day 
of October 1780 (o.c , I 171) £1rmaiii, however, writes of the gallant 
defence of Arcot " for three months ” (u e , 303), and the Uatd Kim 
also refers to the stiff siege of the place for two or three months, 
' specifically dating the capitulation Sdrvari, Mdrffaiira tu, S, Tuesday, 
which corresponds to 28th November 17S0 
66 KlrmSpi o e., 394-89a , Kmd. Ndm , ff. 76-77 

67. Innes Mnnro, o.c , 176 , Wilson, I o , Hatd. Nam , S 77 ; and Klrmavi, 

0 0,401-403,405,407,406,413. Hobson makes a passing reference to 
Hsidar having, with impnoity, “traversed the southern part of the 
Camatio ” (o.c , 121) 

68. Bend Nam , ff. 77 ; see also and compare Wilks, o e , II 36 ( and 

Klrmani, o.c , 396 896 

69. Innes Munro, 1 o. The Memoir$ speaks of Haidar having been “ pro- 

claimed Nabob of the Carnatic ", indicating m a foot-note that, as others 
affirm, “it was Tippoo Saib who was proclaimed" (o.o., 1. 171) Haidar’s 
prodamatioD m fsvonr of Tipu was qmte in keeping with the spint of 
the treaty he had oonolnded srith Ntsam Ali m ICay 176T (see 
Ante pp. 81-33). 
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Early in January 1781, Haidar was engaged in the 
/ni.< siege or investment of five different 

jknasrr-jaiy 1761 places, commanded by English officers, 
Hsidar’i further namely, Ambur, Vellore, Wandiwash, 
MtiTities. Permacoil and Chmgleput. Ambur, one 

of the principal keys to the Karnatic, having held out for 
over a month under Captain Keating, capitulated owing to 
want of ammunition on the 13th of January to Tip6 and 
General Lally, who invested it with a large force ; but 
sieges of the other forts were raised on the approach of 
the English garrisons.™ 

Haidar’s successes and the failure of Sir Hector 
Munro’s campaign had by now led the 
actoon Supreme Government at Calcutta to 

interfere in the affairs of the Karnatic. 
To the financial pressure resulting from the extensive 
military operations of the Mahratta war on the establish- 
ments of Bengal and Bombay, was now added the still 
more serious weight of a new war on the Coromandel 
coast and a general confederacy of the principal states 
for the final extermination of the British power in India. 
The emergency was met by corresponding energies and 
new resources on the part of the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, who by a master-stroke of diplomacy 
succeeded in detaching from the confederacy Nizam All 
by the prompt restitution of Guntur (in October 1780), 
and sent out with a detachment Sir Eyre Coote, then 
occupying the situation of Commander-in-Chief in India 
and Member of the Supreme Council. At the same 
time Mr Whitehill, Governor of Madras, was suspended 
from office, he being succeeded by Mr Smith, Senior 
Member of Council. The new administration gave an 
early pledge of zealous co-operation with the measures 
of Bengal by investing Sir Eyre Coote v:th the sole 

70. Wilb, o.e., II. 36, 41 ; 8M alio >nd winp«re Wilson, o e., II. 36, 41 ; snd 
Elrmfiqi, o.o. 408. 
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direction of the war. Sir Eyre Coote, though advanced 
in years and oppressed by precarious health, obeying the 
honourable summons to the scene of his early glory, 
arrived at Madras on the 5th of November, and 
immediately took the field, reinforced by two or three 
thousand musketeers, three hundred troops or regular 
horse and two hundred dismounted cavalry of Naw&b 
Muhammad All, who, having left Tirumalgarh, was now 
residing in Mutyalpet, Madras.” 

On the 17th of January, Sir Eyre Coote marched for 
Movements of *1^6 relief of Chinglepnt, Wandiwash 
Sir Eyre Coote end and Permacoil. Chingleput was 
^ 6^1781 relieved on the 19th ; on the 21st 

Carangooly was taken by assault , and 

71 Ibtd,l 798 796 ; 11. 33-33 ; see eleo end oompare Kirmant, ue, 41S-41S, 
and Meinotn, 1. 177-181. The detachment with General Coote 
oonaieted of 330 men of the Bengal regiment, two companies of 
artillery and 630 tasoara, and a oorpa of volunteers nambenng 46, 
mostly Irish (see Wilks, o.o , II 83, i.n 1) Klrmini apeaks of the 
detachment as having oonsiated of *' 600 Europeans and two battaliona 
of Bengal sipafaees (sepoys) *’ (Klimapj, o c., 414) The foUowjng 
oonvenation recorded by Klrmani to have taken place betwern General 
Coote and Nawab Muhammad All, the day after the former’s arrival 
in Madras, will be found intemtmg not only as a sad commentary on 
the military position of an 18tb century Indian potentate relying 
blindly on the advantages of Enropean discipline, but also as an 
admirable contrast to the position evolved in Mysore under Haidar, 
who, m the words of an English contemporary, " united the military 
diacipUne and akill of Europe with the anbtlcty and craft of Asia, and 
freely ranged over the whole land at the head of an army flushed with 
snocesB, daily increaaing in nambers as well as courage ” {Itemoir* 
I 177-178) — " What have you done with your troops?,” General 
Coote asked Muhammad All. Muhammad All replied : ‘ I have been 
decei ved in putting too mush reliance on the aid of your tr lopa , and, m 
consequence, have fallen lurank and respectability. The reason of this 
IS that certain English gentlemen strongly asserted and insisted that 
one Enropean or man of tbeir oountry was equal to twenty men of lliie 

country and why should money be thrown away in employing 

suoh aselees men. Belying on deceiving words like these, I have 
disbanded my troops, and their monthly pay I hand over to you, and 
consequently I expect you to provide for my defence.” The General 
amiled at hearmg this story, and said, ” Some wag hag told you this 
out of fun or m a ]oke ; but it u necessary that pnnoes should maintain 
forces and state, to the extent of their means , otherwise they may 
soon expect to become beggan" (KIrmapi, o.c , 414-416) 
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on the 2Srd, Haidar decamped from Wandiwash. A 
French fleet having appeared off Madras on the 25th, 
Geaeral Cooie instantly retraced his steps towards 
Madras, but on further intelligence, relieved Fermacoil on 
the '28th, and from thence moved southwards, arriving 
at the Bed Hills of Pondicherry on the 5th of February. 
Meanwhile, Haidar having by forced marches threatened 
Cuddalore with the view of occupying it as a depot for 
the troops expected from France, General Coote moved 
to cover that place. Here, from the 8th of February till 
the 16th of June, the English army, in expectation of 
supplies from Madras and Masulipatam, remained in a 
state of stress and inactivity, with the exception of the 
taking of the fort of Tiruvadi, 16 miles from Fort St. 
David, in April, and an ineffectual demonstration of a 
single march to relieve Tyagadurg, a hill-fort fifty miles 
to the Wv^stward, commanded by Lieutenant Roberts, 
which fell on the 7th of June for want of ammunition, 
But Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, being off the Western 
coast with a British squadron, reducing the French fort 
of Mah4 and destroying Haidar’s infant navy in his own 
ports of Calicut and Mangalore, the French fleet made off 
for Mauritius, and Haidar, who had avoided every 
opportunity of coming to close quarters with Coote, 
withdrew rapidly from Cuddalore, leaving a suflScient 
force there under Mir All Raza Khan, Sidi Hilal and 
Ghazi Khan to make bead against the General and 
intercept all supplies to the English camp.” 

In April, Haidar, after r«3acing and occupying all the 
H S i d . r in tbe i“te™ediate posts between the English 
South, Apni-June army and the southern provinces. 

proceeded with the mam army to 

72 . Ibid, II. 36 - 14, 46 ; Wilson, o.o , II. 20 - 32 ; slso tfjft. Oat.. II, IV. 2626 - 
2 ^. See also and compare Innee Monro, o.e., 207 - 208 , 812 - 317 , 312 . 
220 ; Bobeon, o.e., 121 132 ; JHemovt, I 161 - 169 . and Elimipi (o.e. 
416 - 418 ), who refers to Pondicherry as “ Fboolofaeri ” and Cuddalore 
as “ Eootoot." 
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Porto Novo {Muhammad Bandar) and the northern 
bank of the Coleroon, from whence he sent large 
detachments into Tanjore, ravaging that district, 
and sending off to the upper country all that was 
movable, including immense herds of cattle. On this 
occasion, "weavers and their families,” adds Wilks, 
“were collected and forcibly sent to people the island of 
Seringapatam. Captive boys destined to the ‘exterior 
honour of Islam were dnven to the same place with 
equal numbers of females, the associates of (then) 
present and the mothers of a future race of military 
slaves.” One of the detachments, led by Tipu, passed 
by Tirokkattupalli and Shahgota, and after garrisoning 
the forts of Ariyalur and Udaiyar-Palayam, overran 
^rirangam and Jambukesvaram, situated between the 
Cauvery and the Coleroon, finally marching ofi in the 
direction of Trichinopoly itself in June. At the same 
time, Haidar also, with his irregulars (kuzzaks), proceed- 


T h e attempted 
siege ol,Trichmopolir, 
June 1781 


ing thither, surrounded the fort. At 
first, he was repulsed by a charge from 
Mr. Hall, oflBcer commanding the 


place. Retiring to Churgul-Palayam 
to the east of the fort, he next recommenced the attack 


assisted by his ahashdm foot and risalas or regiments of 
musketeers. Thereupon the English officer effected his 


escape to the fort, most of his men being put to the sword 
and some being made prisoners. Haidar, packing the heads 
of the slain in twenty large baskets, sent them to the fort 


frightening the garrison with a message directing them 
“to give up the fort to his officers immediately,” else he 
would cut off their heads in a similar manner. Puither, 
with Churgul-Palayam as the base of operations, Haidar 
pitched up his tents there, displaying his victorious 
standards and obtaining the materials for the siege and 
assault of Tnchinopoly, and piling them up in heaps 
near the gate. Likewise, Tipu, with the troops of Mons. 
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X/ally posted to the western gate of the fort, began 
collecting materials for the batteries and the assault 
from the Udaiyar-FSlayam side, and piling them up 
near the tomb of Nathar Wali. Everything was ready 
for a night attack on Tnchmopoly. In this extremity, 
Col. Nixon, Hall and other English officers in the fort, 
who had not more than two or three hundred men under 
them, had set about enlisting the entire civil population 
of the city on daily and monthly pay and placing them 
on duty in the bastions, etc , while the Palegar of Tore- 
yiir-Palayam with 200 foot 'sought to assist them by 
undertaking to strengthen and defend the gates of the 
fort. Meanwhile, the fortified pagoda 
cSr«mLar June Chidambaram, midway between the 
18 , 1780 river Vellar the Coleroon, about 26 miles 

south of Cuddalore, “ the first of 
Haidar’s conquests m the Carnatic,” having been 
strenghthened by Haidar for the double purpose of arres- 
ting his enemy’s progress to the southward and serving 
as adeiiot for provisions for the eventual use of his own 
army and that of his French allies, Sir Eyre Coote 
determined to reduce it ; and he accordingly marched from 
Cuddalore on the 16th June. He ariived near Chidam- 
baram on the 18th, and being misinformed as to the 
strength of the garrison, he put himself at the head of 
three battalions of sepoys, and a party of artillery, and 
advanced against the place shortly after dark, in the hope 
of carrying it by a sudden attack. The town W'as speedily 
taken and the detachment pushed on against the works 
of the pagoda. The first and second gates were forced, 
but the third or inner gate had been rendered secure by 
throwing a bank of earth against it from the inside, and 
while the stoniiers were delayed by this obstacle, a num- 
ber of thatched huts m the space between the second 
and third gates were set on fire by combustibles from 
the ramparts, and the assailants being thereby thrown 
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into confusion, were repulsed with considerable loss. 
Fresh regiments of troops were immediately ordered 
into the town with the view of renewing the attack but 
Sir Eyre Coote, relinquishing the idea, returned, in 
order to procure battering guns, to Porto Novo, 
where Admiral Sir Edward Hughes had just arrived 
with his squadron. On this, Jehan Kh&n, Haidar’s 
commandant at Chidambaram, wrote to him a pressing 
letter, urging him m the strongest terms to hasten down 
from Tnchinopoly and give a total defeat to the 
English. Immediately after receipt of this intelligence 
in his camp, Haidar decamped with 
from'iiwhino^™*** entire army and artillery, followed 
by Tipu. Haidar's long contemplated 
siege of Tnchinopoly was for the time being abandoned, 
Tipu setting fire to tbe materials for forming the 
batteries.” 

“ The repeated checks sustained by the Company's 
troops in the South, tbe corps that 
Hto sreit Haidar had cut off and the forts he had 

oontemporary view. 

reduced had spread so general a conster- 
nation that,” in the words of a reputed English army 
officer of the period ”, ” the important and defenceless 
garnson of Trichinopoly seemed ready to surrender,” 


78 Ibvl, 44, 61-66, see also and compare Kirmani, o. c., 416-496, Innes 
ICaoro, <i.c., 990-233 , Xemoirt,! 1S9191, andBobson, oe,,l!6-128. 
For Coote’s repalse at Cbidsmbaram, see Wilson, o.o , II. 99-38 ; also 
South Arcoi Dui Gas , 966-267 Wtlks speaks of Haidar having, in 
expectation of drawing Sir Eyre Coote from Cuddalore by hie proceed- 
ings to the southward, " abstained from tbe regular siege of Tanjote 
or Tnchinopoly, as an operation which might emharrass tbe rapid 
movements essential to his future plans" (o.e , II. 64.) Tbe 
accounts given by Elrmipi and other wnters cited above, however, 
show that Haidar had not altogether lost bis eye on Triohmopoly, 
which he. attempted to take during the|period of Gen. Coote’s inactivity 
at Cuddalore. Haidar's prolonged stay in tbe Triohinopoly-Taniore 
country, in 1781, is also referred to in JJeip to Eng, (XVI.4) and in 
Lt. Ool. Follartou’s V*ete ofEnghih Interettttn india (1787), 96-V7. 

74. FuUsrton, 1 o,, see also dfemoM’s, 1 191-199. Wilson speaks of Haidar 
having " overestimated ” the, effect of Coote'a repalse at Chidambaram 
(o.e., n. 98). Haidar’s mistake could not be better stated. 
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in which case, the southem provinces in the peninsula 
that acknowledged subjection to the English” would 
have “ submitted to Haidar’s power.” Haidar, though 
he was thus conscious of the importance of Trichinopoly, 
was flushed with the news of Coote’s repulse at Chidam- 
baram and ” hoped that he would be able by a close 
engagement to defeat the only force that could engage 
either the provinces south of the Coleroon -on the one 
hand, or that of the Deccan on the other.” This in- 
duced him ” to renounce the more solid though less 
brilliant prospects” before him and proceed against 
General Coote. 


Making a forced march of a hundred miles in two 
days and a half by way of Samaya- 
Oenerai*cLte‘“.t ^a^a™. Haidar reached Muttaiya- 
PortoNovo Pftlayam (Mooteapolliam) , four miles 

west of Porto Novo, on the 27th June 
and placed himself between the English and Cuddalore. 
Completely hemming the English army nearly into an 
equilateral triangle, formed by his camp, the sea and 
the Porto Novo river, he occupied a ground entirely 
composed of sand-hills and deep nullahs, intersecting 
each other ; erected large masqued batteries on every 
commanding hillock, and sent constantly bodies of 
cavalry to reconnoitre the English camp, taking care to 
possess himself of every advantageous spot. This posi- 


tion was token with the view not only of frustrating the 
intended operations against Chidambaram, but of covering 
his own against the fort of Cnddalore. In these critical 


circumstances. Sir Eyre Coote discontinued the prepara- 
tions for the siege of Chidambaram, embarked the 
battering guns, and directed the English force to match 
against Haidar’s position with only four days’ rice carried 
on the soldiers' backs. Admiral Hughes bem^, I'equested 
to cover Cuddalore with a portion of his squadron. The 
English camp was pitched a abort distance in front of 
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tile town of Porto Novo, having the sea in the rear and 
the river VellSr on the front. 

On the Ist of July was fought tbe l^attle of Porto 

Novo, in which, Haidar with an army 

The battle of Porto eight times that of the English under 
Noto, let July 1781. ^ x 

Coote, was, after a severe engagement, 
completely beaten from the ^eld. A little before day- 
break that day, Coote drew up his army on a large plain 
which lay between the two camps. On his right Was a 
p.hftiTi of sand-hills which ran along the coast at a distance 
of about a mile from the sea ; in the rear and on the left 
were woods and enclosures, but with an open space 
between ; two miles to the left ran another chain of 
sand-hills parallel to the former and behind these lay the 
principal part of Haidar’s army. At 8 o’clock, the 
Mysoreans opened fire from eight guns 
D«*oripboii of the jq ^wo batteries which they had raised 
*’***'*' among the sand-banks ; but they proved 


n Wilks, O.C., II. 66-66 ; Wilson, o.e , II. 23 ; olso Innes Munro, o.r , 2IM- 
396, Ifemotrt, 1. 193; Bobaon, o.c., 128; and Kirmfcni, o c., 426-496. 
Porto-Novo, known in Tamil aa Farang%prtta% (" European town *') 
and called by Maalims Muhammad Bandar, now a union situated on 
the north bank of the mouth of the Vpllar riyer, on low lying and very 
sandy aoil, in Chidambaram taluk. South Arcot dietnct, 16 miles south 
of Ouddalore, 82 miles south of Pondiuharry, its name being appar- 
ently given by the Portuguese, who were the earliest European settlers 
there. It is the fourth largest place in South Arcot, with good 
maritime connections. The Portuguese having first occupied the place, 
perhaps about the end of the 16th century, they were followed by tbe 
Dutch, who first obtamed acowiefrom tbe Bijapcr Oovemor of Gingee 
in 1643, quitted the place temporarily in 1678, returned to it in 16W, 
and thenceforth maintained there an estabiisbmont till as late as 
1826. The ‘ Porto-Novo pagoda ’ which they coined during this time 
became weU known. In 1746, tbe Dutch transferred to Porto-Novo 
their factories at Gnddolore and Fort 6t David and thenceforth tbe 
town became their only important establishment in the district In 
1778, Haidar All sacked the settlement and captured tbe Besident; in 
1781, war having broken out between tbe English and the Duiob, the 
former seised the latter's territories all along tbe coast, inoluding 
Porto Novo ; in 1786 the place was restored by treaty ; in 1795, it tras 
again taken ; in 1818 it was once more restored ; but by a treaty of 
Haroh 1891 it was finally handed over to tbe English in the following 
yesr, with the rest of the Dutch possessions in In^ (see South Areot 
put. a<u., 376-377, 37»3a0). 
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too distant to do much execution. Coote, having 
reconnoitred their situation, saw that it was their wish 
that he should advance across the plain under the fite 
of their batteries, so that their cavalry might be able to 
take advantage of the impression made by the guns. He, 
therefore, made no change in his disposition, but kept 
his ground, offering them battle until 11 o’clock, when, 
finding that they did not choose to make the attack, he 
moved to the rear of the sand-hills on his right. The 
English army marched in two lines, the first commanded 
by General Munro, the second by General Stuart. In 
the first, were all the European infantry, with six 
battalions of sepoys equally divided on the flanks; in the 
second, four battalions of sepoys. One-half of the cavalry 
formed on the right of the first ; the other on the left of 
the second line. The baggage, guarded by a regiment of 
horse and a battalion of sepoys, remained on the beach 
near Porto Novo. 

The English army, after marching a mile between 
the sand-bank and the sea-shore, again defiled by an 
opening into the plain where Haidar’s artillery and 
infantry were drawn up awaiting its approach, with their 
horse still behind the sand-hills. In an hour the whole 
of the first line got into the plain, where they formed 
under the fire of 40 pieces of cannon. Not a shot was 
returned ; the guns were not even unlimbered, but every- 
thing remained as if the army was going to continue its 
march. The Mysoreans, encouraged by this, which they 
attributed to an intention of escaping, brought their 
artillery nearer, Mir All Baza Ehan (“ Meer Saheb ”) 
being appointed to act on the rear of the English army, 
Tipu and Mons. Lally, with a very large body of troops, 
being stationed to block up their retreat, and the regi- 
ments (risdlas) of the commandants fciaiyid Hamid, 
Shaikh Oonsur, Shaikh Omar and others forming the 
advanced guard. Every shot now took effect. Gtenersd 

AA"^ 
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Coote rode along the front, encouraging everyone to 
patience and to reserve their fire till they were ordered 
to part with it. He was only awaiting accounts, from 
the second line. An aid-de-camp at last told him that 
General Stuart had taken possession of the sand-hills. 
He immediately gave orders to advance and open fire 
from all the guns. * The artillery-men, who had been so 
long restrained, now exerted themselves and kept up a 
heavy cannonade, slackening the fire of Haidar’s artilj^ 
and throwing his ranks into disorder. Haidar’s in/an^ry 
only stayed to give one volley and large bodies Kis 
horse, attempting to charge, hovered from flank to'fian'k 
under Mir All BazS Ehin, ostensibly to break the English 
line but really to keep it at bay while they themselves 
should accomplish the retr^t of their own guns. But 
so vigorous and constant was the discharge of the English 
musketry, and so fatiguing was the ascent of Haidar’s 
horse up the sand-hills that before they could reac}i' the 
line and be screened from the English view, they were 
broken, their legs stuck fast in the sandy bed of the 
river, and in a quarter of an hour his whole army was 
dispersed. While the first line of the English was thus 
engaged with Haidar, the second was attacked by a 
force under Mons. Lally ; but this was repulsed by 
General Stuart in all its attempts to drive the English 
from the sand-hills, and when the main army fled, it 
followed. Haidar’s defeat was thus complete ; and he 
gave orders that the guns should be withdrawn to the 
rear and that the troops should occupy the plain in as 
wide or open an order as possible. At this juncture, Mir 
All Baza Ehan was galloping at the head of his cavalry 
along the beach, intending by an attack on the English 
army to throw them into confusion, when, of a sudden, 
a shot from a cannon on board of one of the ships struck 
him down. Haidar's loss in killed and wound^ during 
the day was heavy, among them many of his principal 
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officers, including Sidi Hilal, eldest son of Mir All Baza ; 
Mons. Lally was wounded ; and a Portuguese officer 
deserted to the English. Haidar himself, who was 
watching the operations seated on a stool {chowhee) on a 
gentle eminence in the rear of the centre of bis 
line of works, was near being taken prisoner. He 
was, however, conveyed out of danger by a faithful 
groom, who made bold to force the slippers on his 
master's feet, saying “ we will beat them to-morrow ; 
m the meanwhile mount your horse.” He reluctantly 
left the field, pouring forth a torrent of abuse.^” 

Innes Munro, who was present at the battle, regrets that 
the enemy was not pursued, and blames 
ifarra^e **“”*** Coote for not giving the order for 
pursuit. He writes in his Narrative •7' 
” Upon the conolusion of this hard-contested business, 
how naortifymg was it to find that no other advantage had 

76. Jbtd, 66-61; >lso, Wilson, ox, 11 !23-88, South Arcot Dut. Oa»., a81>3S8 
(based on Sir Tliomss Monro’s letter and Coote’s despatch, etc ) ; 
Innes Manic, o e , 396-380 , Uemovi, 1, 193.900 ■ Bobson, o.c , 138-185 < 
H<ud-lTdm , ff. 78; and Klrmiqi, ox., 497-430 As to tlie namerual 
strength of the armies of Haidar and the English dnrmg this iction, 
vide Appendix II— (9) The coutomporaiai Euglish wnter, Innes Munro, 
estimates the loss at Porto Noto on the English side at 17 Enropesn 
and 90 Indian officers, besides SO Enropesn end 600 sepoys killed and 
wounded, and on Haidar's side ss "st least 4,000 Misonons" 
(Innes Munro, o c., 939-980). Bobson also, another contemporary 
writer, speaks of Haidar's loss in lulled os 4,000, and of the English os 
having lost " very low officers,” having between them “ thiee and 
four hundred |men lulled ” (Bolmn, o e., 194). The ilemoufa refers to 
Haidar’s loss in killed as having amounted to 8,000, and the loss on the 
English side as not having exceeded 400 (Memosrs, I. 199) Wilks, 
however, while he refers to the loss in the English army os ” com- 
paratively trifling, being 806 killed and wounded,” grossly exoggeratee 
Haidar's loss when he estimstes it ” st ten tthoussod men killed end 
wounded, at the lowest amount ” (Wilks, «.c., 11.63). Betemugto 
the importsnoe of the battle from the Enghah pomt of view, the 
Memoirs records thus ; *' Although notrophies were gained or progress 
mode, the first of July 1781 will ever be oceounted an important day 
to the eastern branch of the British Empire. It btufce the spell which 
was formed by the defeat of Cd. Boillie and destroy<'d that respect 
which the name of Hyder Aliy Cawn bad obtained . . (Memoirs, 
1.300). 
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been gained by us after snch extreme fatigue than the simple 
possession of the field 7 — a compensation very inadequate to 
the loss of so many gallant soldiers* This might have been 
one of the most glorious and decisive victories ever obtained, 
bad the General permitted the line to advance at an earlier 
period of the day. There cannot be a doubt but it vrould have 
finally terminated the war, as most of the enemy’s guns must 
have inevitably fallen into our hands ; for it was with the 
utmost difficulty they got them reconveyed across the nullah 
during the pursuit, a labour ih which, by Meer Sahib’s gallantry, 
and our own tardiness, they were singularly favoured. It was 
also a matter of surprise to many in the army that the 
British cavalry were not ordered to pursue the fugitives, there 
beingt with Mahrattas and others, a thousand in the camp, a 
number that might have done considerable execution against a 
flying enemy if properly conducted, particularly as they had 
eight light three-pounders dragged by horses constantly 
attached to them*” 


fourth Phase' 
Jaly-Deoember 1781. 
Morementt of.Haidsr 
and Oeneral Coote, 
July-Aognst 1781. 


Following this reverse at Porto Novo, Haidar with 
his army fell back on Chidambaram 
and moved off to the westward, 
turning his line of inarch towards 
Venkatapeth (Venkatampettai), 14 
miles south-west of Cuddalore, while 
Sir Eyre Coote, a few days after the battle, quitting the 
sea-side, marched to the north m the direction of 
Permacoil and Carangooly, to effect a junction with the 
detachment of Bengal troops under Col. Pearse. Mean- 
while Tyagadurg having surrender^ to Tipu, he had 
been ordered by Haidar to resume the siege of Wandi- 
wash and afterwards intercept the Bengal detachment. 
Sir Eyre Coote, however, arrived at Carangooly on the 
18th of July, when Tipu precipitately raised the siege of 
Wandiwash and proceeded to join the main army under 
Haidar. Then the English General, making an ex- 
peditious march northward, arrived at St. Thomas’ 
Mount about the end of July ; and on the 3rd August 
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formed a junction with CoL Pearse at Pnlicat.” Haidar, 
who with his son remained about this time at Oon- 
jeeveram, set about steadily pursuing his objective. 
Saiyid Sahib was promptly despatched to reattempt the 
conquest of Tanjore and Trichinopoly in the South, 
while he himself began to settle contributions due from 
Toreyur and other places and establish outposts all over 
the South. Haidar was thus, about the middle of 
August, ID actual possession of the entire Kamatic- 
Payangh&t — the alleged kingdom of Nawab Muhammad 
All — with the exception of Masulipatam, Nellore-Sarva- 
palli, Madras, Chingleput, Vellore, Nagar-Tagada, 
Wandiwash, Porto-Novo, Javahir-Bandar, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly and Madura. And it became the avowed 
ambition of the English to dispute with Haidar every 
inch of this debatable tract as much in the interests of 
Muhammad AIT as in their own.™ 

General Coote, with the reinforcement from Bengal, 
which added nearly one-third to bis 
numerical strength, and taking with 
him one of the sons of Nawab 
Muhammad All, marched, on the 16th August, for the 
siege of Arcot and the relief of Vellore. Finding it, 
however, impracticable to attempt either of these objects, 
he soon turned his attention to Tripasore (Tirupassur), 
a fort situated about thirty-three miles to the westward 
on one of the roads leading to Arcot and V ellore. Arrived 
at the place on the 19th, he laid siege to it, and on the 
22nd, a breach having been effected, the fort surrendered 
on terms of capitulation.^ By now, Haidar with Tipu, 

78 Wilks, oe., II. 63-86; Wtl«on, o c., II. S8 99; see also and compare 
Innes Munro, o.e , SB2-334 , Itemtnrt, I. 900-901 , Hobson, o.e. , 126 , 
and Klrmdqi, o e., 430, 489. 

79. Slrmaiii, ^o.; Haiti. Nam., I e . ; ace also and oop'parc lonea Munro, 

o.e., 9S1. 

80. Wilks, oe., 11. 68, 69-71; Wilson, o.e., 11.81; see a'so andeompate 

Innes Munro, o.e., 987; Robson, «.e., 184-186 IttMow .1.901; and 
Rlrmdpi, 0 e., 489-440. 
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leaving Gonjeeveram and marching by the route of 
Tiruv^i and Belpur, and encamping at Tindivanam, 
had stormed and taken possession of Permacoil, directing 
at the same time Mons. Lally, Saiyid Hamid and Shaikh 
Oonsur to take the fort of Wandiwash. These officers 
advanced thither, and after an unsuccessful siege of the 
place during which Mons. Lally attempted a ruse on the 
commanding English officer by arraying a body of his 
troops as English soldiers, completely put to rout an 
English contingent from Madras under Col. Macleod, 
taking the Colonel prisoner.^ Haidar, however, in the 
meantime, apprised of General Coote’s approach, moved 
towards Arcot, Tipu taking the route by Gingee. Haidar 
was soon in full force at the distance of sixteen miles, to 
dispute the roads with the English, which being close 
and woody, favoured his design. General Coote now 
resolved to march towards Haidar, and having drawn 
some rice from Poonamallee, marched, on the 26th, to 
engage him. As the English army advanced, Haidar’s 
irregulars took every opportumty of obstructing its march, 
and on the morning of the 27th, exactly upon the same 
grounds where Col. Baillie had been defeated a year before 
(».e., on the 10th September 1780), he appeared with his 
troops strongly posted behind the woods and the village 
of Pollilore, J7 miles south-west of Tripasore, where, 
influenced from a notion of its being a lucky spot, he 
had determined to try his fortune in a second battle.^ 
On the same morning General Coote also moved 
towards Haidar, and about eight o’clock 
The second battle discovered the latter’s army drawn up 
Augnstirsi. m order of battle, and m full force 

to receive him, and in possession of 

81. £lnna 9 ], O.C., 430*488, end Swyi* Ndm,, l.c. The Ittud, Nditti men- 

tions the name of the English officer as Col. Macleasor. The reference 
is obvionsly to a Ool. Macleod. 

82. fiohson, o.e., 186-186; Meototrs, 1. 201-203; Innes Manro, o.e., 388; also 

Wilks, o.e., II 71-73, and Wilson, kc. 
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many strong and advantageous posts, rendered the more 
formidable by the nature of the country lying between, 
which was intersected by very deep water-coursei. To 
present a front to them, the General was obliged to 
form the line under a very heavy cannonade from several 
batteries, which galled his army exceedingly. The 
action lasted for eight hours from nine in the morning 
till near sunset, when he had driven Haidar's people 
from all their posts and obliged them to retreat with 
precipitation, leaving him in full possession of the field 
of battle. Coote, in his description of this battle, states 
that “ had not Hyder Ally from a principle of superstition 
which we know regulates in a great measure the 
actions of the natives, chose to have met me at the 
ground on which he had formerly been successful, 
I could not have moved one mile further to the westward 
in quest of him, but must have been, for want of 
provisions, reduced to the necessity of returning without 
an action.”® 

Coote’s information was that Haidar had on the day 
of action m the field 160,000 men, with 80 pieces of 
cannon. He calculated Haidar’s loss at near 2,000, and 
adds ; “ Haidar Ally's army was strongly posted. His 
troops, covered in hollow ways and ranged just behind 
the summit of the rising ground in our front, would not 
stand when pushed. Their loss consequently (was) not 
so considerable as it would have been had they waited 
the decision of the day from our musketry, but this they 
in general avoided, always drawing off their guns, and 
retiring before we can bring them to close action ”.® 

The English forces numbered about 11,000, Europeans 
and Indians included, the casualties being Europeans 

88. RobMn, o e , 186-187; also Wilson, o.e , II. 81-43 Wilks, o.c., U. 72-76; 
Innes Mnnio, o.o., 288-239, and Afemotrs, I. £03 209, for detailed 
aocounts of the action from the English point of view. Elrmapi and 
the BaU. Nam. are silent on this topic. 

84. Wilson, O.O., II. 42. 
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killed 28, yroanded 28, and Indians killed 105, wonjRded 
207, and missing 58. Wilks describes the action as a 
“ dravrn battle ” and a “ dubious victory,” while Mill 
takes much the same view and greatly exaggerates the 
English losses. Sir Thomas Munro, who was present as 
a subaltern at the battle, says that the Mysoreans were 
forced fiom all their positions before sunset, and after 
standing a cannonade on open ground for a short time, 
fled in great hurry and confusion beyond Conjee- 
veram.® 

On the 29th of August, Sir Eyre Coote fell back for 
The battle of supplies on Tripasore, where he 

Shaiinghur, Sept- encamped on the 30th. Early m Sept- 
ember 27, 1781. ember, the General went to Madras in 
order to confer with the Government, He returned in a 
few days; on the 21st of the month he moved to 
Tiruttani and a day or two later be took the small fort 
of Poloor in that neighbourhood. While there, he 
received an urgent application for assistance from Col. 
Lang, commanding at Vellore, who represented that the 
place must fall if not spdedily relieved. By now Haidar, 
determined to obstruct the farther approach of the 
English army towards Vellore, was strongly posted near 
the pass of Sholinghur, on the direct road between Poloor 
and Vellore. Coote marched against him on the evening 
of the 26th and fought the bettle of Sholinghur on the 
27th. Both the armies were closely engaged before 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, Haidar commanding in the 
centre, the left wing under Tipu and the right being led 
by Grenadiers under Mons. Lally. There was heavy 
csmnonadmg on either side and by evening victory again 
declared for the English. Haidar’s forces precipitately 
fled from the field of action towards Kaveripak. The 
whole of Haidar’s army was in the action and his losses 


86. Ibid, 42, f n. 1 ; alao Willw, o,e., U. 76-77. 
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exceeded, according to Coote, 2,000, while Wilks men- 
. , tiona it as being upwards of 5,000. The 

Farther aobviteg ® ^ 

of H eider end English losses Were only 100 killed and 
Ooote, September wounded. The PalegSrs of Chittoor 
{i.e., those of Ea|ahasti and Yenkatagin, 
and Bomraj) now came over to the English, and Haidar, 
indignant at their defection, detached a select corps to 
burn their villages and lay waste their country. Sir Eyre 
Coote, fearing that his supplies might be cut off, left 
his camp on the 14th of October at the head of a 
light corps, and after an absence of thirty-eight 
hours, during thirty-two of which he had never 
dismounted from his horse, returned to camp, having 
completely surprised and defeated these troops, capturing 
ail their equipments.®® 

The relief of Vellore had by now become an object 
Belief of Vellore, anxious attention to Lord 

etc , November Macartney, who had taken over charge 
of the Government of Madras from 


Mr. Charles Smith on the 22nd June and assumed 
the direction of the war. Accordingly, about the 
16th of October, General Coote, already reduced to 
extremities for want of adequate succour from Madras, 
prepared to march thither and detached a strong force 
under Lt.-Col. Owen about twenty miles in advance, to 
throw in a fresh store of provisions to Vellore and 
distress Haidar by blocking up his supplies from Chittoor. 
About da 3 'ligbt on the 23rd, Haidar, who bad encamped 


86. Wilks, o r , 11. 76, 78-87; Wilson, o e , II. 43-60; also lones Hanro, o.e., 
248-246, 248; Bobson, o.e., 1S7-1S8. and Afemotrs, I 209-212 (for 
detailed aocounts of the action from the English pomt of view). See 
also and compare Ha*d Ndm,, ft, 81-82 ; and Elrmani (o.e., 440-442), 
«ho refers to SbSlinghnr os ” Sool Nuggar ” and ronghly dates this 
and oonneoted events in A H 1196 or A.D. 1781-1782. The Memom 
refers to the place os "Chillosgar". Shah iqhitr 16 miles west of 
PolQr, a town oontaining about 7,000 mbabiton.. Near it is a steep 
hill with a temple at the summit. The town is 8 luilee north of the 
railway station of the same name, on the line from Madras to Calient, 
end Madras to Bangalore. 
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on the Timory plains, making a forced march at the 
head of nearly all his regular infantry, the whole of his 
best cavalry and his light guns, suddenly attacked this 
detachment, posted near Veracundalore at the southern 
end of the Devalampettah pass, about twelve miles 
north-east of Chittoor, obliging the Colonel to return 
with loss and join the mam army at the village of 
Madowaddy. On the 26th, General Coote marched on 
to Follipet, where, having discovered a large quantity of 
grain hidden underground, he at last set out for Vellore 
on the Ist November and relieved the place on the 3rd. 
Beinforced by Col. Lang’s division here, the General 
returned towards the Palayams {Pollams). On the 6tb, 
{ke English army came before Chittoor, which surren- 
dered on the 10th.” 

Meanwhile, the war was being actively waged in the 

Opentionamthe 80“**! of Mysore. On the 

west and sooth of West coast, Major Cotgrave twice beat 
Mysore, 1760.1781. September and October 1780, 

Haidar’s forces. Lieutenant Close (afterwards well known 
as Major General Sir Barry Close, Bart,), distinguishing 
himself in one of the actions. And in November, Col. 
Braithwaite assumed command of the troops in Tanjorc, 
from which time there was constant fighting in the 
southern provinces with varied results. Reference has 
already been made to Haidar’s reduction of Tanjore and 
his attempted siege of Trichinopoly in the early part of 
1781. Since Haidar’s departure from these countries in 
June, considerable exertions had been made to collect a 
field force at Tanjore. In August, Col. Braithwaite 
attempted to storm the fortified pagoda at Tirukka^tu- 
palli but was repulsed ; on the 3rd of the same month, 

87. Ibid, 67-83 ; see also and compare Wilson, o.e., II 60-61 ; Inues Muoro, 
o.e*, 846-861, 369-8601 Bobson, o c., 188-139i and Afemotrs, I. 218-930. 
Wilks speaks of the capitulation of Chittoor on the 11th of November, 
bat other witboritlea like Wilson, Bobson and the iCemotrt an agreed 
that thia event took place on the 10th. 
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he was again repulsed at the fort of Pnttoocottah, being 
wounded. On or about the 8th of September, Gol. Nixon 
from Trichinopoly attacked and took the fort at 
Mannargu^i ; on the 16th of the same month, the Colonel 
attacked the foit at Mahadevapatam (5 miles south-west 
of Mannargudi). Ool. Braithwaite resumed command 
immediately after, and on the 80th September, he 
defeated the Mysoreans at Alangudi, about 10 miles 
south of KumbakS^am, after a severe struggle. Mean- 
time, the English having commenced hostilities against 
Haidar’i treaty Dutch, a defensive treaty was con- 
witb the Dutch, eluded (on the 4th of September 1781), 
Septemher 4, 1781 between Haidar and the Governor of 

Negapatam, by which the English district of Nagore 
and other places were ceded to the Dutch, and measures 
of reciprocal co-operation were concerted — on the one 
part for the security of Negapatam ; and on the other, to 
procure for Haidar any aid from that garrison which 
might be necessary for maintaining his ground in the 
province, or eventually for the reduction of the capital. 
In October, preparations were made for the siege of 
Negapatam, the principal settlement of the Dutch m 
. Southern India, and operations were 
capitaUtionoi commenced by the advance of Col. N ixon 
Negapatam, o^- against Nagore. The southern army, 
under Col. Braithwaite, had been ordered 
to conduct the siege, but nothing effectual had been 
done owing to misunderstanding between the Colcmel 
and Lord Macartney. On the 20th of the month, Sir 
Hector Munro, who hstd obtained permission to return 
to England for reasons of health, having been prevailed 
upon by Lord Macartney to take the command of the 
army, arrived off Nagore in the fleet of Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, and assumed comma.id on the 21st. 
On the noth, the outworks in front of Negapatam were 
assaulted and carried r trenches were opened on the 8rd 
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of November, and the place surrendered by capitulation 
on the 12th, despite the arduous efforts of a large detach- 
ment of Haidar's troops under Saiyid Sahib to assist and 
relieve the Hollanders under the treaty. The reduction 
of this place put into the hands of the English “ a very 
important key to the Tanjore country and other southern 
provinces" (i.e., Trichmopoly and Madura).® 

About the time that General Coote was engaged on the 
siege of Chittoor, an English detach- 
oMp^n ot jQgnt fj^nj Trichmopoly, marching in 
ber-Deoember 1781. the direction of Karoor, was repulsed by 
Balavant Bao, a general of Haidar. 
Another English detachment advanced on Nellore- 
Sarvapalli, only to retrace its steps at the approach of Lala 
Ghubeela R5,m aided by Tipu.® Towards the latter part of 
November, Haidar himself, by way of diverting the atten- 
tion of the English from Chittoor, directed the siege of 
Tripasore, despatching Tipu for the purpose. On the 20th, 
however. General Coote marched back thither, and on 
the 22nd, crossing the Kortalaiyar river, relieved Tripa- 
Bore. Thereupon Tipu raised the siege of the place and 
retired to Arcot. The monsoon having now fairly set 
in, and General Coote also being lately confined to bed, 
the English army received orders, on the 2nd December, 
to break up their camp on the Cocolore plain and march 
into cantonments at Poonamallee. And Haidar having 
done the same in Arcot, the campaign of 1781 ended with 
the loss of Chittoor, which was retaken by Haidar on or 
about the ’ifith of December.® 


SB. Wilson o e,, II. 14, 6741 ; Wtlki, o c , II. 96-101 ; lee sko and oomptre 
Innes Mnnro, o. e., 261-366, 268; Bobson, o. c,, 126-181; Afemotrs, L 
225-327 ; and Elrmipi, o. e , 448-446. For the text ol Haidar’s treaty 
with the Dntoh. vtde Appendix II— (8). 

89. Smd-Nam., ft. M. 

90. Wills, o.e ,11. 93-94; Wilson, o.e., II. SB; also Innes Monro, o.o., 980* 

988; tt. 82 ; and Elcmapl, oji„ 448, 
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During this period, Haidar at Arcot, alarmed for his 
own safety, prepared to safeguard the 
Hudar at Aroot. place by palisading it with rows of 
cocoanut and palmyra stumps, the 
enclosure being filled up with pieces of wood, and the 
entire structure {laTcadi-kd^ being intended as a bul- 
wark against cannon^ing by the enemy. Thus far, 
Haidar, despite his best efforts, bad not completely 
chastised the English, who had come in the way of the 
realization of his grand objective, namely, the domina- 
tion of the whole of Southern India. Accordingly he 
summoned an informal meeting of his 
Deliberates on the important officers, attended by Tipu, 
war, December 1781 which he Consulted them on the 
issue. Tipu ventured to assert that 
Haidar himself was responsible for making the English 
so powerful. Upbraiding him, Haidar retorted by 
saying that he had defeated Col. Baillie and had several 
times put to rout the English army. Nevertheless, the 
English were coming again and again at the head of 
their officers. He had hardly taken Madras from them, 
while Bengal and Bombay were constantly sending in 
reinforcements. Even if he succeeded in putting these 
down and established his sway there, there was no end 
to the arrival of resources in men and ships from 
England to their succour. This being so, if by chance 
he himself was slain by a shot on the battlefield, he had 
his own misgivings, he added, about his son and succes- 
sor {i. e., Tipu) tackling the problem. Thereupon the 
councillors begged him to forgive Tipu’s offence, and 
Haidar, before dispersing the audience, brought home to 
them that the only effective method of keeping the 
En g liHh at bay was to so manouvre a" to continually 
involve tbem in relations of war with the I^rench on the 
continent ; to set up the people of Iran and EandahSr 
against the English possessions in Bengal ; and prevail 
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upon the Mahrattas to engage them in Bombay, while he 
himafllf was with the help of the French to cut off supplies 
to and harass the English at Madras. In furtherance 
of this plan, Appaji Bam, Haidar’s Vakil, was forthwith 
invested with powers to enlist fresh recraits to the army 
— to the extent of 60,000 cavaliers — from Dharwar, 
Badami and other places in the heart of the Eam§^." 

Early in January 1782, General Coote, despite his 
fifth phoM- illness, marched via Tripasore and 
Jamury-Jnir 1799. ShGlinghur for the rehef of Vellore, 

again in distress for want 
of provisions and had been constantly 
blocked up by Haidar. Haidar, on receipt of this news, 
assembled his whole force on the western banks of the 
Pennar (" Pom ”) nver. On the English drawing near, 
on the 9th, he decamped and retreated towards Lalpet, 
leaving the General to take up his grounds at a distance 
of about twelve miles from Vellore. Haidar sought 
in vain to impede General Coote’s progress thither by 
the Sholinghur road, being repulsed with great loss, 
and the garrison of Vellore being relieved by the General 
on the 11th, with provisions sufficient for three or four 
months. At length, after an ineffectual attempt to 
ensure and cannonade the English army while crossing 
a swamp near Mahimandaldurg on the Idth, Haidar 
retreated under the walls of Arcot, and the General 
returned to Poonamallee, arriving there on the 20th.^ 
Meantime Abdul Wahab Khan, younger brother of 
Nawab Muhammad AIT, after commit- 
fa,SSoh«id3n. Chittoor to the care of 

his (DewSa Bai-Bhujanga and the 
P&legars of Mugli, Venkatagiri, E&lahasti and other 
places, had retired to the hill-fort of Chandragiri, and 
n. 'Bmd-Nim,, it, 82-84 

93. Wilks, o.e , IT. lOaiOS; Wilson o.c., II. 64/ slso Bobsou, o.e., 189-141 i 
lonss kfnnro, o.e,, 988-366; l^etnolrt, I. 981>!i88 ; sea aiso and oom** 
pare KXimlpi, o.e., 449. Bobion writes as U tte seeo^d relief at 
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after preparing it for defence, had been enlisting horse 
and foot to assist the English against Haidar, On 
receipt of this intelligence, Haidar had detached thither 
Saiyid Sahib, nephew of Mir All Baza Ehan, one of his 
generals. Saiyid Sahib succeeded in reducing Ghandra- 
giri. Abdul Wahab Khan capitulated on the condition 
of being permitted to retire with his property to Madras. 
But a previous breach of faith on the latter’s part being 
considered by Haidar an apology for disregarding his own, 
Abdul Wahab Khan was with his family despatched 
prisoner to Seringapatam.^* 

The commencement of the year 1782, nnpropitious as 
it was to Haidar on the Coromandel 
Affairs In Malabar, coast, was attended with events still 
more unfavourable to his interests in 
Malabar, where the Mysoreans under Sardar Khan, 
Haidar’s general, were busy, since November 1781 (Plava, 
Kdrtika), laying siege to Teihcherry, the only possession 
of the English on the West coast. The English troops 
here were entirely inadequate in numbers for the defence, 
but a timely reinforcement conveyed from Bombay by 
Sir Edward Hughes and the zeal of the inhabitants and 
adjacent chiefs obliged them to continue a protracted 
defence till 8th January 1782, when the arrival of rein- 
forcements under Major Abingdon enabled them by a 
determined sortie to raise the siege, capturing all the 
Mysorean cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, with the 
whole of their baggage equipments. During this opera- 
tion, Sardar Ehan with his detachment made an obsti- 
nate stand from a fortified house, 
0 a rV«*r * K*h c n, which being at last set on fire, obliged 
Haidar’s geaerai, them to quit it. Then, not bearing 
January 1783. defeat, he secreted himself in a part of 

VsUore took place in December 1781, but he is oo-teoted by ether 

Eagliah wrlten, cited above, who invariably place it in Jonnaiy 178S. 
93. Kl«n<pi,o.e., 398401; Wilks, o. o., II. 97-90 Klrmdpi places this 

YOIp ni PB 
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the enclosure, which was bomb-proof, and cut into the 
hill, where he and his family were found, himsdf woun- 
ded by a musket-ball in the ankle. He was taken 
prisoner with about 1,200 men (1,500 according to one 
source) who failed in effecting their retreat, while the 
remaining forces, fugitives who had taken post at the 
dismantled French settlement of MahS, surrendered at 
discretion. To avoid disgrace, however, Sardar KhSn, 
not long after, committed suicide by tearing off his 
wound, desiring as the last favour that his family might 
be sent to Seringapatam. Major Abingdon remained in 
command of the West coast till the arrival at Calicut of 
Lt. Col. Humberston Mackenzie on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, when the same devolved on him.“ 

Meanwhile, on the 5th of January, Trincomalee, 
another Dutch fort m the South, was 
Sotth**'* stormed by Lt. Orr, with his company 

of Grenadiers landed by Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes. Early in February, the Dutch settle- 
ment at Tuticorn surrendered to an English detachment 
from Palamcottah ; and a French squadron commanded 
by Chevalier de Suffrein anchored off Pulicat, and appea- 
rs on the Coromandel coast, on the 15th, to effect a 
junction with Haidar. On the 17th, a hot and yet well 
fought out naval action ensued off Sadras between the 
French and the English fleets, commanded by Sir 
Edward Hughes and Admiral Suffrein^. Elsewhere, 
the command of the southern army since the capture of 


event in 1780 (A. H. 1196), Wilke, who vmtes from direct knowledge, 
correctly aengns it to January 17S9 

94 Wilke, o.e., 11. 107-106, 168-1(9 ; see also and compare Bobaon, o.e.< 
131-188; Memoirs, I. 253-266; Innee Ifunro, o. c., 267-268, and Hoed. 
Nam., ft. 79 Wilks speaks of the oapitnlation of Sardar Kban on IStb 
January 1782, bnt Robson and the Memotn are agreed that this took 
place on 8th Jannary 1782. Bobson refers to Sardar Khin as *‘Saddos 
Oawn,” and Innes Manio and the Ifemoin ae " Snrdar Cawn." 

96. Innes Mnnro, o o., 366, 369-371: also Wilks, o.c., II, 188-131; Wilson, 
0 .e., II. 6T; and Mempirs, I. 968-87$. 
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Negapatam (November 10, 1781) having again devolved 
upon Col. Braithwaite, he had been enabled to demolish 
its fortifications (the citadel excepted), and march to 
Earikal and Tranquebar to reestablish the Bajah's govern- 
ment over the territory of Tanjore. Apprised, however, 
of the arrival of the French fleet, he had, in February, 
come to Tanjore, and with a design to cover Cuddalore, 
in case the French should land there, marched, on the 
17th of the month, to the vicinity of Pantanellore and 
encamped in a cocoanut grove near the village of 
Annagudi, about six miles north-east 
detect Kumbakooam and three miles south 
of Col. Braithwute, of the liver Coleroon, with a detach- 
Februory 17-18, 1783. ment consisting of 2,000 infantry, 300 
horse and 13 guns. Col. Braithwaite, trusting to a 
system of intelligence actually conducted by Haidar’s 
agency, continued to disbelieve the approach of an 
enemy as announced to him by an intelligent Indian, 
until he perceived himself to be surrounded by superior 
numbers under Tipu, accompanied by Mons. Lally, 
who had just entered the Tanjore country to raise contri- 
butions. The English detachment was furiously 
attacked on all quarters, and first endeavoured to make 
good their retreat to Tanjore, but, finding this measure 
impracticable, a desperate battle ensued. In this, Lt. 
Sampson, who commanded the little corps with Col. 
Braithwaite and was popularly known to the Mysoreans 
as Brathwaite-Sampson, greatly distinguished himself. 
He charged Haidar’s Ktuhoon (brigade of infantry) in 
flank and cutting bis way through them, took the road 
to Tanjore. The action lasted for the space of twenty- 
six hours, when the English detachment was completely 
defeated by fresh numbers of Mysoreans continually 
pouring in upon them, and a dreadful carnage took 
place in the English ranks, which was, ho\^ ever, put a 
stop to by the timely interference of Mons. Lally. 

TO* 
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Saiyid Gafoor, SubadSr, among the Mysoreazu, was 
taken prisoner by the English. At last Col. Braith- 
waite surrendered at discretion at 12 o’clock on the 18tb. 
Of twenty officers belonging to the detachment, twelve 
were killed and wounded, Col. Braithwaite himself being 
among the latter, he with the rest being sent to Seringa- 
patam. The southern army of the English became so 
weakened by this disaster as to be incapable, for some 
time afterwards, of appearing openly in the field. 
Tipu, taking possession of their baggage and stores, 
marched on to Lalpet”*. 

The energy of Warren Hastings, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, never more conspicuous than at this 
period-when England, at war with 
America, France and Holland, was 
engaged in a life-struggle in India with the Mahratts 
hosts in the west and Haidar’s armies in the south- 
having triumphed over the mischievous opposition of a 
Council which had frustrated every public measure, had 
succeeded in withdrawing the active opposition of Nizam 
All and in detaching Madh5]i Bhonsle from the Mah- 
ratta confederacy by attacking from the side of Bengal 
the seat of his resources m the centre of the peninsula. 
He next concluded a treaty with Mahadaji-Sindhia on 
the 13th October 1781, by which the mediation of |;he 
latter was to be employed in bringing about a peace 
between the English and Haidar and also between the 
English and the Poona Mahrattas under Nana Famavis. 
The nature of the treaty with Bindhia was soon 

96 Wilks, O.C., 11. 109-110. tee alio and eompBre Wilson, o.e., II 67-70 { 
Inneslfnnro, o.e, 36i, 371-273; Bobson, o.e., 141-14S: andKirmavl 
(o.e., 416-447), who refers to Pantsnellore as " Pnna Nelore ”. Ihe 
Mjrsore army in this action consisted, according to Innes Mnnro, of 
** 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 gnns, with Uoni. Lally and 400 French 
soldiers’* (Innes Ifonro, oc, 971-979). Wilson, quoting from Bt 
Charles Salmon's report, refers to the nnmbers under TipO Sihib 
and Lally as " 600 horse, 19,000 infantry, and 20 guns” (Wilaon, o.c.. 

11. 68). » e I I . 
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discovered by Noor-ud-din, the Mysorean vakil at Poona, 
who, late in 1Y81, apprized Haidar that the Mahratta 
territories north of the river Tnngabhadra occupied by 
Mysore, by virtue of his connection with Baghoba, 
having been confirmed to it in 1779 by the Poona 
Government, 'the Mahrattas wonld unite with the English 
in compelling Haidar to make a reasonable peace, unless 
the latter would immediately evacuate those territories 
and abandon his claims on the Palegars to the south, in 
which case they undertook to continue the war with 
the English and bring back Sindhia to the confederacy. 
Noor-ud-din had been given time to receive his master’s 
instructions on this overture and Haidar, though he 
protracted the negotiations — which, as we shall see, 
ultimately led to the conclusion of the Treaty of Sdlhai 
(May 17, 1782) between the English and the Mahratta 
States — was thus, in February 1782, openly threatened 
with the embarrassing danger of a Mahratta invasion 
from the north, and felt himself in a 
Hiudu's jwsition critical situation®'. He had been foiled 
vm* ' * m every battle with Sir Eyre Goote ; 

disappointed, and, as he thought, 
deceived by the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of 
the Western territory, where a detachment was destro- 
yed, and farther reinforcements threatened ; and a 
general insurrection of the Nairs in Malabar aggravated 
by a rebellion in Balam and Coorg added to his misfortu- 
nes, while the late defeat inflicted by Tipu on Col. 
Braithwaite’s corps at Annagudi had had no permanent 
effect in improving his prospects. Deeply reflecting on 
this unprosperous aspect of affairs, he determined to 
concentrate his force, to abandon his scheme of conquest 
on the Coromandel coast, and to direi-t his undivided 
efforts, first, for the expulsion of the Engh<«h from the 


97. IMd, lio-llit, 190-131. 
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Wesiem coast, and i^terwards for the preservation of 
Mysore, and for watching the coarse of events. He 
accordingly commenced the destruction of most of the 
minor posts of Coromandel in his possession ; mined the 
fortifications of Aicot ; sent off by large convoys all the 
heavy guns and stores, and compelled the population of 
the country to emigrate with their flocks and herds to 
Mysore^. It was about this period that Haidar, being 
much indisposed, was, either by accident or design, left 
entirely alone with his Minister Purnaiya. After being 
for some time apparently immersed in deep thought, he 
addressed himself to Purnaiya in the following words 
(related to Col. Wilks by Purnaiya)*: 

“ I have committed a great error. I have purchased 
a draught of seandee (iendi, fermented 
Hisrevenp. juice of the Wild date tree), at the 

price of a lakh of pagodas. I shall pay 
dearly for my arrogance ; between me and the English 
there were perhaps mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, 
but no sufficient cause for war, and I might have made 
them my friends in spite of Mahommed All, the most 
treacherous of men. The defeat of many Baillies and 
Braithwaites will not destroy them. I can rum their 
resources by land, but 1 cannot dry up the sea ; and I 
must be first weary of a war in which I can gain nothing 
by fighting...! have been amused by idle expectations 
of a French force from Europe, but supposing it to 
arrive, and to be successful here, I must go alone against 
the Mahrattas, and incur the reproach of the French for 

as. Uni, ISO-iai, WUIu— and following him Wilson (o e,, II. 64)— speaKs 
of Haidat'a destrnotion of bis posts in Coromandel, etc., in 1781, an 
error for Febmary 1789 in keeping with the context 
89. Ibid, 191-132. Snob laments, exclamations and ontbnrsts oconr in the 
story of mankind; Cf. Crom well’s exclamation and Danton's 
lament. Danton, in fafs prison, said, " Ob, it were better to be a 
poor fisherman than to meddle with governing of men." Cromwell 
exolafmed : " I do dissolve the Farhament, and let Ood judge between 
yon and me.” 
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distrusting them ; for 1 dare not admit them in force to 
Mysoor. ” 

Haidar should presumably have been in a mood 
entirely unknown to him to have given expression to 
these sentiments. But such is human nature that 
however strong-minded a man may be, however settled 
in his conditions, however determined in his plans, and 
however resolute in carrying them through to achieve 
his mind, the cumulative effect of successive reverses 
shakes him to his foundations. We find the following 
pathetic utterance in Julius Caesar^*”: 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself* 

Haidar, however, did not sit long in dark despair regret- 
ting the passing of “ vain empires The next moment 
we see him up and doing, deliberating with others, and 
uplifting himself as he alone could have done. 

Preparatory to his own ultimate movement, a force 
under Saiyid Mokhdum was appointed 
The Burrender of {qj restoration of Haidar’s affairs in 
irea * ’ Malabar, and another under a Wofedar 

(Chela) to Coorg, while Shaikh Ayaz, 
another Chela, was ordered from Bednur for the recovery 
of Balam. The spoliation of every movable property 
in Coromandel was in rapid progress ; and a few days 
only remamed before he should have completed his 
arrangements for springing the mines at Arcot and 
evacuating the country, when, at last, on the 10th Match, 
intelligence was received of the actual arrival and land- 
ing at Porto Novo of the long expected succours from 
France, amounting to about 8,000 men including a 
regiment of Africans. Tipu, whose corps still operated 
in the southern countries, was immediately ordered to 

100. SkftkMsean, Julius Oastar, Act 1. 2. 
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proceed thither and confer with the chiefs. Haidar [had 
soon afterwards a personal interview with Mons. 
Gossigny and Admiral Snffrein and being entirely satis- 
fied of the expected arrival of Mons. Bussy at the 
head of a larger division, it was agreed that while 
waiting for the junction of these troops, the fort of 
Cnddalore should be reduced and prepared as a French 
depot, and that on the amval of Mons. Bussy, the 
united forces should seek a decisive action with the 
English army. In pursuance of this resolution, the 
French appeared before Cuddalore on the 2nd April, 
and summoned the Commandant to surrender, offering 
at the same tune favourable terms of capitulation. The 
place being weak and incapable of holding out any 
longer, was accordingly given up on the 4th without a 
shot being fired.^“ 

Meanwhile, of the troops Mons. Bussy bad originally 
N«v«i > 0(1011 off embarked for the prosecution of his 
Inneomaiee, Apni plans in India, the first division had 
13,1783. been captured by Admiral Eempenfelt 

in December 1781, and the second in April 1782. 
Several naval engagements also took place at this time 
in Indian waters, in which the English uniformly 
gained the advantage. On the I2th of April, however, 
a sanguinary naval contest ensued off Trmcomalee 
between the French and English fleets commanded by 
Admirals Suffrein and Hughes, which terminated with- 
out any decisive result ; and both the fleets, crippled to 
the extent of being unable to renew the contest, 
continued at anchor, in sight of each other, until the 
19th, when they sailed offtoBaticolo and Trincomalee in 
Ceylon for repairing their damages.’"* 


101. Ibid, 133-lSS, 188-184; leetlM and compare Wilson, o. r., 11.04-66; 

Bobson, o-e,, 148; Innes Jfunro, o. e., 378. Afetnoirt, I, 377; and 
Klrmipt, v c-i 647. 

102. Ibid, 138-134, 181-183; Innes Munro, o.e., 374-376; Afemetm, 1. 877-373. 
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On the surrender of Cuddftlore to the French (April 4), 
they disembarked at the place, when 
Surrender of Tipu, who had almost simultaneously 
1782 . eDCftmped there, eamestly sought their 

support “ to destroy nnd root out ” 
Haidar’s enemies. The French General (Admiral 
Suffrein), however, pleaded the discomfort and length of 
the sea voyage, and the want of preparation in his 
military equipment, as reasons for a short delay. About 
this time, Haidar also, hearing of the arrival of the 
French at Cuddalore, according to agreement, their 
meeting with Tipu, etc., marched dowin from Arcot, in 
great hopes, to the Bed Hills of Pondicherry, from 
where, joined by the French troops, he suddenly 
appeared on the 11th of May before Permacoil, a hill- 
fort situated about twenty miles north-west from Pondi- 
cherry. Sir Eyre Coote, on receipt of this intelligence, 
instantly marched for its relief; but his progress thi- 
ther having been arrested by a violent monsoon-storm 
which broke out at this time, the place surrendered by 
capitulation, on the 16th, from the mutinous state of 
the garrison and the scarcity of provisions and water.^*" 
Nngar-Tagada (?Tyagadurg) was next taken and the 
united forces marched towards 
Further move- Wandiwash. Meantime the mam 

meats of Haidar and , , , , , 

General Ooote English army, which had lain in a 

state of inactivity at St. Thomas’ 

Mount for full three months, was' joined by the 78th or 

Seaforth’s regiment of Highlanders, nnd, early in May, 

proceeded in two detachments to checkmate Haidar’s 

progress. The smaller of these detachments marched 

on vdth convoys towards Vellore, while the bigger one 

commanded by General Coote advanced south by way of 

103. KirmA^i, a. o., 448 ; lee also and oumpare Wilks, o. c., tl. 184 ; Wilson, 
o. o., II. 65; I. 879-980; Robson, o. c., 148-149 ; Innes Munro, 

o. c., 978; and ffoid. NAm,, ff. 84. 
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Carangooly and Wandiwash towards the confederates, 
encamped upon the Bed Hills of Pondicherry. On the 
24th of May, the united armies, which had been for four 
days in sight of Wandiwash, withdrew, on the approach 
of the English, towards Pondicherry and encamped at 
Eilyanur, about 14 miles north-west of Pondicherry. 
Thereupon General Coote, to make a diversion and if 
possible to draw the allies from their commanding posi- 
tion to a less advantageous situation, suddenly changed 
his route to the west and halted before the fort of 
Chetput. Haidar came quickly to its relief, leaving the 
French behind him. Then he returned towards Arcot. 
On the 30th, General Coote marched off further to the 
west towards Vellore, under cover of the forest of 
N^alapnr and the territory of Bomraj, the Palegar, 
with the avowed object of effectually checking Haidar's 
supplies and attacking his principal magazine and depot 
at Arui.^**^ 


Haidar instantly put his whole army in motion thither. 

Saiyad Hamid, Shaikh Oonsur and 

DS*ig.rrM.y 8^ divisions of 

iTsa troops, were sent to defend Arcot; 


while Karim Sahib, Haidar’s younger 
son, was with Lala Chubeela Bam and other sardars 
despatched with 4,000 horse and 2,000 foot towards 
Madras to obstruct the {Ktssage of troops and convoys 
proceeding to join the English army. Detaching Tipu 
with orders to proceed by forced marches, and throw a 
strong reinforcement into Arni, Haidar himself 
marched on and encamped near Dhobigarh, towards 
which place General Coote also, leaving Vellore, 
advanced by way of Chambargarh, his* convoys being 


M4. Wilks, o. e., II. 184-187 ; Wilson, l.c , Innas Munro, o, o , !I78*381 ; 
Bobson, o. c., 149.160; Iftmotn, I. 980-981'; Hcud-NAm., B, 84-66, 
and Elimspi, o. c., 449. 
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constantly attacked and intercepted by Tipd’s pickets 
in the lear.^ On the 31st, an action took place at 
Dhobigarh. Haidar, who got his troops in readiness, 
gave the command of the right and left wings and the 
main body of his army to his faithful officers, and 
separating his baggage and followers, with a select body 
of men and his artillery, remained formed for action. 
It happened, at this time, that Haidar was seated on his 
chair, in a garden beneath a banyan tree, and was view- 
ing the various evolutions of the troops, when the dis- 
graced Commandant Muhammad Ali (who had lately 
been displaced from his regiment for alleged wilful 
neglect of duty and restncted to the charge of only one 
horse in Haidar’s suite), who was standing among 
Haidar’s body-guard, immediately climbed up the tree 
in a manner unknown to Haidar. It chanced, at that 
very moment, that the fortune of the battle turned or 
was reversed in favour of General Coote, so much, 
indeed, that at one charge he drove all the advanced 
parties before him, and rushed straight to the garden. 
Haidar, on seeing this attack, ordered his officers and 
the Bukshees to draw the artillery from under the 
cover of the garden, and bring the guns to bear on 
the rear of the General’s army; and the musketeers 
and archers to keep up a well-directed fire and 
discharge from both flanks ; and these orders were 
in^mediately put in execution. At this time, Haidar 
sent for his horse, to stand near him, when the Com- 
mandant called out aloud, from the top of the tree, “ this 
is the moment for a man to show his manhood.” 
Haidar, looking op to the top of the tree, smiled, and 
put off his mounting on horse-back. The cavalry of the 
body-guard and cuirassiers were now put in requisition. 


106. KirmSpI, o. e., 449-461; also Baid'Ndm,, ft. 84, and Willu, o. e. 
II. 187. 
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to arrest the progress of the enemy. The elephants also, 
armed m all ways, were drawn up along the front, 
while the troops plying their swords, bows and spears, 
slew a great multitude. Despite this, the English troops, 
perfectly steady and unshaken, withstood all attacks, and 
with their muskets, bayonets, galloper-guns and 
howitzers, raining fire, killed several of their opponents. 
In this state of the contest, Tipu and other officers, 
however forcibly they represented and urged that this 
was not a place in which Haidar could remain ; that the 
English had arrived near and that most of Haidar's 
troops after fighting hard to stop their progress had been 
killed and wounded, still Haidar would not stir from the 
place, but ordered another line of musketeers, archers 
and riflemen to cover the front of his position, and there 
he remained. Haidar’s faithful servants, being now 
without resource, thronged under the tree, and having, 
by signs and threats, disturbed and alarmed the brave 
Commandant, they induced him to come down from the 
tree, and with his hands tied, to fall at the feet of 
Haidar, whom he thus addressed : 

ThedutiDguwhed <« Huzrut, mount your horse ; this is a 

gallantry of Com- , 

Tnun ^ant n f ntiaTpipftd. QSiH^croiis plSiCG, &1IIQ hol proper for 
All. you to remain in. Leave this deserted 

garden, and to-day plant your victori- 
ous standards in the plain of Arni. Please God, to- 
morrow we will give our enemies a telling defea^.” 
Haidar, after this, mounted his horse and rode towards 
Arpi. Then the Commandant, alone, putting his horse 
to speed, charged straight into the ranks of the English 
troops, and despite the showers of balls falling around 
him, he with his sharp sword cut down a -drummer and 
a standard bearer; and notwithstanding he himself was 
wounded by a ball in the forehead and had received a 
bayonet wound in his side, he brought off the English 
flag, and returned to Haidar, saying "this is a proof of 
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what cowards can do And then was the Commandant 
restored to his rank and command in the army.^”** 

On Haidar’s march to Ar^i and his encampment there, 
General Coote halted at Dhobigarh and 
Jnne, proceeded to Aliabad, 
vigorously attacked on all sides by 
Haidar’s troops. Haidar now, perceiving that the 
General’s views lay towards the Pass of Changama and 
the Baramahal or that he was preparing to march 
to Trichinopoly under cover of hills and forests, marched 
from Arpi towards Bagmar Peth, heavily cannonading 
the English army and throwing them into confusion to 
seek the cover of the river Anumangalam, at a distance 
of five miles from Arm, where they encamped till the 
evening During the night, they marched on to the 
front of Haidar’s outposts — who with several regiments 
of musketeers and some pieces of cannon had been 
posted near Arni to command the road — and made a 
sudden attack on them, taking two of the guns. The 
battalion of Haidar All Beg, Bisaldar, who was then 
advancing, met and mixed with the troops of the English 
and a furious battle followed. A great number of men 
were killed and wounded, while the remainder drew 
themselves off to one side from the contest. The English 
General pressed on and surrounded the fort of Arpi, 
while Haidar, having divided the Mysore army into four 
parts, the biggest led by himself and the rest by the 
Palegars, Mons. Lally and Commandant Muhammad 
Air and Tipu, respectively, planned to attack the English 
from all sides and rode off thither. Meantime, the 


lOS. 76iA, 151-455*; alao 419-460 Col. Miles, the transistor of Klrmipl's 
work, says, In a f.n. at p 461, that the deacrlotion of the action at 
I)h6Ugarh u *' designedly obwnre.” It la ol vions from the context 
that the action took place ahont two days prior tc Vne battle of Arpi, 
4,#., on the 81st May 1783. Kirmipi, without donbt, was of the opinion 
tbKt Haider’s treatment of Commandept MubammiKl All wac nojiut, 
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English army, having erected a battery before the fort, 
had begun to storm it, the Killed&r Sidi Imfim heroically 
beating back his assailants. At daybreak, on the 2nd 
June, Tipd with his contingent appeared in one direction 
and fought his opponents, who formed their forces 
into three divisions. At about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
when General Coote after a short march was prepanng 
to encamp near to the fort of Arni, he found himself 
surprised by a brisk but distant cannonade opened on 
hia rear by the Falegar levies in another direction. The 
English were about to repel them by organizing tbem- 
selves into four battalions, when, by 10 o’clock, about 
three miles from the fort, they came up with the 
advanced parties of Haidar’s own detachment approach* 
iug from a third direction. A day of severe fatigue and 
varied cannonade, accompanied by a succession of skilful 
manouvres, followed, during which General Coote, 
exposed to the heavy fire of Haidar, attempted to reduce 
the latter’s various attacks into one settled point, 
advancing at a quick pace. At length the operations 
terminated at a little before sunset, Haidar losing a gun, 
eleven tumbrils and ammunition carts while covering 
the retreat of his artillery across the dry bed of the river 
of Arpi— a loss highly priced by Haidar, and which was 
ascribed to the misconduct of Lutif Ali Beg, who at this 
critical juncture, had been ordered to make a desperate 
charge, with a large and select body of cavalry, on the 
enemy’s rear, but suffered himself to be checked by an 
active and well-directed fire from the horse artillery 
attached to the English cavalry. Nevertheless, Haidar 
soon regained his lost ground and at night attacked his 
opponents while still encamped on the field, throwing 
t.v>f »nri into utter confusion before they could even 
think of reassembling their scattered regiments. 
Then he delivered a brisk cavalry charge, forcing 
the English army to retreut with great loss towards 
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Vellore and capturing nearly 2,000 soldiers in their 
ranks.^” 

On the ensuing day (3rd June), General Coote again 
sat down before Ar^i, but, after a few 

Arni and after. ... .1 • 

dvolutioDS, was, owing to scarcity of 
provisions, the presence of a powerful garrison and the 
vicinity of Haidar, obliged to abandon his object, and 
moved against Haidar, on the 4th, in a south-western 
direction. Haidar retreated as he advanced and returned 
to Arni. On the 6th, Haidar having moved to the east- 
ward, General Coote again pursued on that day and on the 
7th, without any other effect than the tantalizing view of 
an easy retreat and the capture of some stragglers. On the 
8th, the General, while encamped at Neddmgul— nsar 
Duasterat Neddin- Tiruvettore — between Ar^ii and Wandi- 
gui, June 8, 1782. wash to refresh the cattle and troops, 
found his grand guard drawn up into an ambuscade of 
6,000 of Haidar’s chosen horse and totally cut off before 
any succour could arrive — a disaster which was wholly due 
to the imprudent conduct of lit. Cruitzer, the officer in 
command, who was taken prisoner. Then be proceeded to 
Wandiwash, arriving at St. Thomas’ Mount on the 20th."* 
Meantime, Haidar having moved towards Timri, near 
DhObigarh-Chambargarh (about twelve miles from Arpi), 
cantoned his troops there for the rainy season ; and 
elsewhere hostilities continued. An English contingent 
from Madras proceeded to attack a detachment of the 
Mysore army under Haridasaiya at Eambakdoam, but 
retraced its steps on the advance of Tipu to the latter’s 


107. With., O.O., II. 187-188, 148 , Wilson, I.o. ; Innea Mnnro, o e., 881-888 ; 
Bobson, o.e., 180-169; Afemotrs, 1. 981-886; SirmiTii, o.e., 466-468 
and Said. Nam., ff. 86-87. WiUn and other Engbah vritera oited here 
qpeak ol the battle ot At?! as ending with Haid.r's “retreat”. But 
in the light ol the Baid. jjdm., it seems to hare ■. rentaally ended with 
the retreat of the Engbah, following Haidar’s i irht attack and 
oaTah 7 charge. The battle of irpi was thus “ » drawi) battle ", at 
Haidar alwaj^a olaimed it to be, 
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relief. Karim Sahib having returned with hia detach- 
ment after an unsuccessful attack on Mutyalpet (near 
Madras), another detachment under Laia Chubeela BSm, 
ActiYities of the “Iso assisted by Tipu, marched towards 
Mysore snny else- Masulipatam and Tanjore respectively, 
and engaged itself in serious conflict 
with the English troops. A third, under Tdshekh&ne 
Kr ishpa £ao, was on the point of coming into rupture 
with an English force from Madras, while station^ at 
Yaladavur. Krishna Bao was, however, promptly 
recalled, and he, making rapid marches through Gingee, 
Ghetput and Arpi, joined the main body of the Mysore 
army towards the close of the month.^*’* 

About this time the fortunes of NawSb Muhammad 
^ Air and the English in the South of 

iions for peaoewith India were at a low ebb. In this 
Heider, Juoe-Juiy state, intelligence arrived m Madras 
of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Salbai (May 17, 1782) between the Mahrattas and the 
English. By this treaty, the Mahrattas, while cautiously 
avoiding any notice of the territories north of the Tunga- 
bhadra, stipulated that within six months after the 
ratification Haidar should be obliged to relinquish to the 
English and their allies all territories taken from them 
since the date of his treaty with Peshwa Madbava Bao 
(February 10, 1767), and that Haidar with his whole 
force should immediately evacuate the Earn&tic, failing 
which both the parties were to unite for his expulsion 
from thence.^'** Nevertheless, Nawab Muhammad All 


lOe. Ibid, 142-148; Wilaon, o. e., II. 664S6; Innu Munro, o. c., 268.286; 
Bobaon, o. e.,154; and Mamotra, I 886.2BT. See also and compare 
Klriuini, o. e., 468. 

102. Bald. Notn., ft, 87-88 ; see also and compare KlrmSpl, o.e., 468469. 

110, Wilbs, 0 . e„ 11. 112-118 ; ittmoiri, 1. 408 ; Innas Mnnro, o. e,, 291; and 
Robson, o.e., 164-166 ; also Orant-Doff, o.e., II. 14^147. This rehn 
to Article IX of the Irtaty of dUUwi— see text of ths Treaty in 
Kincaid and Parasnis d BitUtryofiho Betnthe Brnph, vvl< Hit 
App. B, pp. 148-144, 
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and the English, on the plea an expedition to 

Wandiwash, sought to make peace with Haidar by 
deputing to his camp two officers of the rank of Colonel,“* 
The latter, m the course of an interview, insisted on an 
agreement (Kardr-ndme) being executed between 
Muhammad All and the English on the one side and 
Haidar on the other, urging as the basis of settlement 
the relinquishment to Haidar of Karnatakgarh, 
Satgarh and places yielding ten lakhs of varahas ; 
the payment of the expenses of his army , the offer .of 
future military assistance to him only at the cost of the 
allies , and the avoidance of friendly relanons with the 
French. Haidar, however, began by 
thf pTo^sair**'^ drawing pointed attention of the 
mediating officers to the deliberate 
violation by Muhammad All of his solemn engagement 
to cede Trichinopoly to his master Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya 
despite the latter's substantial help to him in men and 
money during the war with Chanda S&liib (1752). 
Under the circumstances, he gave out as his ultimatum 
not to accede to any treaty with the Nawab and his 
allies, which would not guarantee for Mysore the cession 
of the fort and country of Trichinopoly under the old 
agreement , the reimbursement of the actual expenses of 
the Mysore army during Nanjarajaiya’s expedition to 
Trichinopoly (1752-1755) together with interest on the 
amount ; the repayment of the loan raised by Muha- 
mmad AlT from Nanjarajaiya with up-to-date interest 
thereon; the surrender of Vellore; the pa 5 'ment of the 
cost of the present expedition, and the exclusive posses- 
sion of all the places taken by Haidai.^’® The negotia- 
tions, however, which were carried on for over a month, 


11^. luDM Muiira, l.c. 

112. JSaid, Ndm., tf. 88. 
lia. Ilnd, H 88-90. 
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proved fruitlesa, and the English oiiticers returned to 
Madras in Jnly.*^^ 

By now the importance of acquiring the fort of 

. „ Negapatam as a depot for the future 

December 1763 operations of the French having 

Henewed naval i°duced Admiral Suflfrein in concert 

cnffaRaments m the With Haidar to attempt the siege of 
^*****™ “principal key to the Tanjore 

country ” in the South, Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes sailed thither from Madras. On the 
6 th of July, a naval engagement ensued in the Nega- 
patam roads between the French and the English 

114 Innea Mnnro, l.o , also Hnid-Ailm., ff 90 Innee Munro inaintaiiin 
a discreet aileiiGA regal diiif; the details of the Knglish proposals of 
peace with Haidar, though he piquautly obsertes *' Hydei Ally, 
finding himself well supported hy his Preiich allies, spurneii at our 
proposals , aud after a month being u asted in this fruitless iieguria- 
tion, we returned to Madras exasperated with the haughty presump- 
tion of this politic barbanaii ” ( lbvl\ Wilks, writing casually on this 
topic, IS in general agreement with the ff.iid AViii , ulien be says' 
“ During this campaign some sdvanres to negotiation throngb Colonel 
Brathwaite, a prisoner m Hvder’s camp, were no ntlieiwise lemark- 
able than in assuming as the grounds of the present war the fraud 
practised by Maliommed All on the .State of Mysore, in 1752, without 
noticing the treaty of 1769, which terminated all preceding differences 
these advances were followed by the mission of an envoy to the Flngl.sli 
camp, charged with no definiti proposals and instructed merely to 
feel the dispositions and probable demands of that nation upon Hyder, 
in the event of bis finding it expedient to abandon hie French 
allies.. " iWilkft, o c , II 161). Wilks, however, does not 
sufficiently appreciate the position that mdepcndcnllv of the treats of 
1769, Haidar had bis own grounds for the 'war of 1780-1781— and hig 
own obiectives to realize — which is adequately reflected ui the Haul. 
Xum , cited above The Memotrn, referring to General C'oote aa 
having been invested with powers of peace or wai with Haidar, after 
the eonelusion ot the o/ >Si?f&at, leoords thus "The General 

left Madras on the let of July and on the business of peace, 

approached to Hyder The Khan, grown old in Asiatic arts, amused 
and detained him in the neighbourhood of Waudiwash, till our army 
had consumed not only their own rice, but that also which was for the 
nse of the gamson Having gamed this point, he suddenly required 
some time for the better adjustment of preliminaries, and withdrew 
bis vakeel, leaving the General wholly in the dark coneeming bis 
intentions" 403-404). The llr/td, Wifni forme an admir- 

able supplement to our knowledge of the Aiiglo-Myenre negotiations 
about this period. 
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squadrons, which terminated without a capture, and the 
French Admiral was forced to withdraw and push for 
Cuddalore, while the English fleet returned to Nega- 
patam (which the Government of Madras ordered to be 
destroyed later, in January 1783). On the 1st of August, 
shortly before his departure from Cuddalore, Admiral 
Suffrein caused his English prisoners to be delivered to 
Haidar, by whom they were marched, chained two and 
two together, to Mysore, on the 12th On the 24th of 
the month, the Admiral, sailing from Cuddalore to 
Baticolo (Batticaloa) , about 70 miles to the south of 
Trincomalee, was joined by two line-of-battleships and a 
formidable body of French troops. With these reinforce- 
ments, he laid siege to Trincomalee, now defended by 
Cajit Macdowell (the “ Macduel ” of Innes Munro), 
forcing it to capitulate on the 80th. This was followed 
by a hard contested action between the French and the 
English fleets off Trincomalee on the 3rd September, which 
terminated as before without capture, and the fleets 
returned rospecttvely to Cuddalore and Madras, Admiral 
Hughes an-iving at the latter place on the 20th.”® 

Meanwhile Vellore having been relieved by Ensign 

„ Bvine on the 14th June, General 

Renewpd move 

ments ot the r.ugiish Coote, making an excursion thither, 

and Haidar, August relieved it for the fourth and last time 
Ootoher 1783 , . 

by throwing seven months provisions 


116 Wilka, o c , II 144-117,162, luDcs Sluuro, o c., 266-291, Jifetuotrs, I, 
404-40S, 410. Wilks adversely coiiimeuts ou Admiral Suffrriu’s hand- 
ing over of the English rnisoiiers to Haidar as a “ diploniatiu 
subterfuge," adding " that the whole civilized world must unite in its 
abhorrence of delivering to the custody of a barbarian, notorious for 
big contempt of those laws, prisoners of war entitled to honourable 
treatment from an honourable enemy," etc (Wilke, ot, II ISS). The 
author ot the Memoirs, quoting the Admiral’s correspondenoe, 
observes “that if the conduct ot SnSrem, in givini' up bis prisoners to 
the barbarians, was not wholly excusable, his iffenca was attended 
with circnmstanoes ot extenuation," etc. {Memoira, ' 423). Eor the 
latest detailed treatment ot the subject, the interested reader is 
invited to Sir Murray Haiumick's Note m Vol. II. pp. 163-164 ot Wilks’ 
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into it on the 5th of August, and then retired to Madras 
on the 20th. Induced to avail himself of the interval 
between the two last naval actions and the absence of 
both fleets fro^i the coast, to concert the means of 
attempting the recapture of Cuddalore, the deneral, on 
the 26th, marched thither, and arrived at the Red Hills 
of Pondicherry on the 6th of September Haidar also, 
on the intelligence of the march of the English army 
southwards and of the arrival of expected French rein- 
forcements from overseas, despatched from Dhobigarh a 
detachment towards the Pass of Changama, and himself 
moved on Caddalore. From here he was soon forced to 
retire towards the pass of Tiruvannamalai to replenish 
his supplies and recall Tipu, away in the Tanjore country, 
to watch the progress of the English against Cuddalore. 
General Coote’s stores of provisions, however, being 
inadequate and he being disappointed at the arrival of 
rice ships from Sadras, was forthwith compelled to drop 
the siege and retire to Madras, on receipt of news of the 
fall of Trincomalee and the return to Madras of 
Admiral Hughes after the action of 3rd September. 
Elsewhere m the South, after varied successes for 
English arms under (’ol. Nixon since Col. Braithwaite’s 
defeat by Tipu (Februai y 1782), Col. Ross Lang was 
appointed to the command of the southern arinv at 
Tanjore on the 23rd September. The health of General 
Sir Eyre Coote requiring change of air, he embarked for 
Bengal on the 28th and was succeeded by Major General 
James Stuart, Sir Hector Miinro having previously 
resigned. Early in October, General Stuart beat a hasty 
retreat from Pondicherry, his flanks being closely pressed 


Itytoor, where, on an examiuation of all the available literature, he 
concludea that “it la impossible to justify Admiral Suffrein’s conduct " 
on the issue. 

116. Ibid, 144, 146-149, see also and compare Wilson, oi ,11, 66-67 , Innes 
Mnnro, o.c , 392-S9S , and i£emo%n, I 406. 
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upon and a greater part of bis baggage being taken by 
the Mysorean hussars (Looty-wdllahs) . The monsoon 
having set m, a most violent storm broke out in Madras on 
October 15th. On the 19th, General Stuart arrived at 
St Thomas’ Mount, where the English army cantoned for 
the rains Haidar also selected for the same purpose 
an elevated ground on the left bank of the river Eoni, 
about sixteen miles to the northward of Arcot, while the 
French cantoned in Cuddalore and its vicinity.*” 

In Malabar, on the West coast, shortly after the death 
Renewed camiiHign 0^ Sardar Khan, the Mysore General, 
lu M*i»httr, Aiirii- m .Tanuar\ 17P\ the Nairs and 
November I7S-2 Moplahs having risen in rebellion 

against Haidar's authority, Haidar despatched thither 
Sai}'id Mokhdum, his brother-in-law and Governor of 
the countrv south of Seringapataiu, armed with full 
powers and resources to put them down and lestore 
order in the countrv. Early in April, Lt. Col. 

Col HiiuiiMibtou Huinberston Mackenzie, who, as we 
Meckejuie'. inov.- have seen, had succeeded Major 
Abingdon to the command of the West 
coast in February, being joined b\ a bod> of Nairs, 
moved about twenty miles to the southward, and close 
to Tncaloro, and on the 7th oi the month, came in 
ii.fLat aiici d»,iiii contact With Haidar’s detachment under 
of Smyid Mokiiduui, Sau id Mokhduiu The latter, conti- 
AiiriiT, 178a. supenoi numbers estimated at 

seven thousand, waited the result of an action, in a 
strong but most injudicious position, with a deep and 
difliciilt river in the rear of his right. From this position 
he was dislodged, and the retreat by the left being 
inteirupted by a judicious movement of the English 
troops, a large jiortion of the M>sorean right w'as driven 
into the river, with a loss m killed alon«. #»stnnated at 

117, Nam , ff 90 , Wilks, <1 r , II 118-149, 161-155, Wilbon, u.c., II 73, 
Xnnes Muoro, v - , 999-39V, and iirmmrs, I. 408-409 
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between three and four hundred men, among them 
Saiyid Mokhdum himself."® 

Col. Humberston then endeavoured to draw Haidar’s 
_ , „ , ^ , attention from the Karnatic by taking 

further movements, the fort of Tncalore and marching to 
November Calicut. Reinforced by troops from 
Bombay and those tent by the king of 
Travancore, the Colonel, following the routes of the 
fugitives as far as Andicota, made a bold, though hazar- 
dous, attempt to penetrate into the Mysore country to 
the east, but finding pursuit unavailing, he resumed his 
plan of proceeding bj the river Paniani 

1 °^ to tke attack of the important fort of 
P&igliatcheri, his , , 

objective Palghatcheri, ‘ the key to the only pass 

to general coinmiimcation between the 

east and west coasts ”. The monsoon having, however, 

broken, about the 17th of April, the Colonel was induced 

to march to the towns of Tauiir and Paniam. During 

these movements, the Mysoreans rallied at liamagin, a 

place situated about half-way fiom the coast to I’alghat- 

cheri, whence detachments of cavalry were advanced for 

the usual purpose of causing aniio\ once. Col Humbcis- 

ton being seriously indisposed, directed Major Campbell 

to advance towards the enemy, who again waited the 

attack in an injudicious position, and were defeated with 

the loss of two guns on the 18th of May. Then the 

Colonel, seeking for better cover to shelter his troops 

during the monsoon, returned to Calicut, from where he 

was again in motion for the prosecution of his design. 

On the 21st of September, he obtained possession of 

Bamagiri, and leaving, under the protection of a battalion 

of sepoys there, the whole of his battering tram and 

heavy equipments, he marched, on the 11th of October, 

with six-pounders, two one-pounders, and the remainder 

118. Wilks, o c , 11 167.169; also »ud comjmre Uaul-Ifnm , ff 79, IK) 
and Klrmani, o c , 456-460, 466-468 
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of his force to reconnoitre the country and fortress of 
Palgautcherry, before he should undertake to attack it.” 
The remains of the Mysorean troops appeared to make 
a stand m a position not far from the place, but suffered 
themselves to be easily dislodged, and i-etreated into the 
fort, on the 18th. The Colonel proceeded, under cover 
of his troops, to reconnoitre the southern and western 
works , he moved on the 19th to the northward of the 
fort, and after hnding that it was stronger than he had 
reason to apprehend, he returned on the 21st to his first 
ground to the westward ot the place, but in this 
movement, a pidicioiis and well-timed <5ortie produced 
the loss of nearly the whole ol his provisions, and the 
diKComfitiiro of all his Nairs, who seem to have gone off 
m a panic, in conseiiuence ol liciiig attacked in a morass 
(luring a thick log. On the 22nd, he lell back to a little 
place named M.ingancota, eight miles distant, where he 
had Iclt some pi-ovision*.. An attack in force upon his 
lo.ir repelled with judgment and spirit was ot less 
importance than the distiess sustained b\ violent rains 
which fell Iroiii the 21bt to the 24th, and rendered 
impassiihle a iivulet in his leai Having, howevei, on 
the lOflr t-l Novembei, received at Mangaricota orders 
Irorii Bombay to return to the coast, he commenced his 
march thither on the 12th On the 14th, he was at 
llamagiii, about half way from Talghat to the coast. 
On the 19th, (.'ol. Macleod, who had been sent bv Sir 
Kyic Coote, to as.sume the command, landed at 
I’uniani 

Haidar, since the defeat of SaiMd Mokhdiim, had 

made all the nccessarv arrangements to 

. repair that mislortune as soon as the 

Hcts the l..UKlibli ^ 

duMxu season should permit lipus usual 

comniand. including the corps ol Mons. 

119 Hmty ISV-lfh); bvo albo aud compitiu luDea Huuro, u.i , 3(X)-S01 . aud 
, Utiid An in , S 90. 
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Lally, had been reinforced and improved, and towards 
the close of the rams m Malabar, affected to be 
meditating some blow m the neighbourhood of Trichino- 
poly, in order that Tipu might be enabled by a few 
marches to come unexpectedly upon Col Humberston 
from the West coast. Accordingly, lipu commenced 
his forced marches from the vicinity of Karoor, in the 
confidence of finding Colonel Humbers- 
Tipu with Mods jqq a,t Mangaricotu, advancing his 
November 16 , 1782 stores lor the Siege of Palghat, over- 
running the south-west, and occupying 
outposts as far as Calicut. Tipu arrived at Palghat on 
the 16 th, when Col. Humoerston had receded to 
Eamagiri. Though at first determined upon carrying 
the Siege of Palghat, the Colonel, on the 20 th, being 
overtaken within two miles of Paniani, 

ton’s* r ft iTeYt wliole force from the 

November 20, 1762' field, incesbantl,v haiassed and cannon- 
aded at the defiles and .swamps by 
multitudes ot Mysoiean matchlock mfantn and caviilr}, 
who hung heavily upon his leai the whole way and 
stripped his army ui all its baggage and cattle Col. 
Macleod having in the meanwhile succeeded Col. 
Humberston to the command at Paniani, began to streng- 
then the place by some field-works, and on tlie 25 th 
attempted to surjirise Tipu’s camp by night. On the 
morning of the ‘ 29 th, before daybreak, the field -w’orks 
being still unfinished, Tipu attempted the strong but 
weakly occupied position ot Col. Macleod by a well 
designed attack in four coJuiiais, one of them headed by 
Hally’s corps , but such was the vigilance, discipline and 

Tipu’h disc 111 ^^® kinglish ti-oo[)s that the 

hture at PanUui attempt ended in total discomfiture and 

at the haiids of confusion. Tiiiu hiiiiself being wounded 
Col. Macleod, , xi i_ ■, „ , , , 

November 29, 1782 the thigh and . all his troops being 
dispersed. Tipu, after this ineffectual 
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attempt, retired to a farther distance, to wait the arrival 
of his heavy equipments, in order to resume the attack 
on the position at Paniani.^^ 

At this juncture occurred an event of the utmost 
consequence to Mysore. The health of 
Haidar had begun perceptibly to decline 
during the latter part of the year, and 
m November he developed an abscess, or 
back, known as the Baj-pora or Surtan, 
or boil. The united efforts of Hindu, 
Muhammadan and French physicians were of no avail, and 
the disease proving fatal, Haidar breathed his last in his 
camp at Narasmgarayanpet, near Chittoor, on the 7th of 
December 1782, at the age ot sixtv *** 


Hudar’B death in 
cauip, December 7, 
1783 

cancer, in his 
the royal sore 


120 160 1(>6, Bet. itl-<» Hud rouipan luiif'. Muuiu, u< , 301-002, Ilatd 
A'tim , I r , KiriiiAiii, o c , Ooh-idS iieferiiiiK niily to Xipi'i'b raid' in the 
HDiitheni country Itelore Ins inarch totvaids Palf'liatl 

121 Ihid, 166-167, Wil-iou o < , 11. 72, nud iVdrii , ff 90-al, refemii^' 

to Haidai’a diath on hutihairil, Jliiniitiint iuS, coireapondini; to 
Wilka' dati>, Tth December 17H2 See also and compare limes Muuro, 
or, 302, Hubsoii, oc, lo6 . Vrmoin. 1 125; and Kirniani, o c , 
160 473 Klriuam speaWa of liciieral SirKjie v-ootc’*. death before 
Haniai’s, and of the lattei bi iiik luforuied of th aame (see Kirmaui, 
ii.r , 470) This IS incoriei I, fur, Me kiKia, the Ueiit < died, after bis 
arrival at Madras, on the 97fh .tpiil 17ai, iiearij five mouths after 
Haidar’s demise (see Wilson, o.c., 11 75). 
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Character and personality of Haidar Ali — His cliaractenstics 
and modes of business — Varying Kuropean mows Innes 
Munro’s opinion — The testimony of the Me»io/ts of the Late 
War m Asia — Wilks’ view — .some Indian views Kiimani’s 
characterization — The Haidat -Numah (1784)— Haidar’s 

work for Mysore a. As a slienuous political builder — 
b. As a benevolent administiator— c- As a tolerant man — 
d. As a “ King-maker” — Haidai’s supreme objective 
‘‘ Greater Mysore ” — His death what it meant for Mysore 
— Reflections on Haidar’s policy — The reaction to his intcr- 
' nal policy — His external iiolicv llaid.ir and the combina- 
tion of the English, Kizain and the Mahrattas ilaular 
as a diplomat — Treaty rights — Haidar's limitations — Why 
ho tailed — What bo slioiild have done — .V parallelism and a 
contrast Haidar and Ulnei Ciomwull ~Otbei compaiisons 
— Haidar, an efliciont but not a lovable administiator — Blots 
in the ohaiacter of Haidar — Some aneeilotos illustiativc of 
Haidai's personal chaiacteri->tics Kumani ami Mirzu Ikbal 
— Other vrnteis Wilks — De Ha Toui — The stor\ of Kiiakcc 
Shah — Concluding observations. 


TTTAK first bi’ought Haidar Ali to notice, and engaged 
fl m wai he died War was his element. In war. 
Character aud per. he commanded a division alwa>s and 
bonailty ot Haidar he handled it With a blend ot skill, 
caution, imagination and courage 
Soniet]uie.s he failed as m the Mahratta wars ul 1764 
with Peahwa Madhava Ifao and at I’orto Novo but lie 
probably never would admit that they were succeases to 
his enemies. The brief [leriods of i-cpose bctw'een one 
warlike expedition and another weic consumed in repair- 
ing the losses of the last, or providing the means for the 
next. The arts and products of peace he valued as they 

394 
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f arnished the sinews of war. But it is impossible to with- 
hold homage from the great natural talents which raised 
an unlettered adventurer to the supreme control of a 
liowerful kingdom, or the indomitable energy and fertility 
of resource which found m the most desperate reverses but 
fresh opportumties of rising. We have explained at some 
length, in an earlier part of this work,^ the psychological 
background and the physical and intellectual make-up 
of Haidar, which to a great extent contributed to his 
success. He could neither read nor write any language, 
though he spoke fluently Hindustani, Kannada, Marathi, 
Telugu and Tamil The sum of his literary attainments 
consisted in learning to write the initial of his own 
name, H, to servo as his signature on public occasions , 
but either from inaiititude to learn, or for the purpose of 
originality, he inverted its form, and signed thus, hh 
(copied from a grant inthelnamofiicel. In pci son he is 
doscrihed as robust and of medium height, oi dark com- 
plexion, with an aquiline nose and small eyes Contrary 
to the usual custom of Mussalmaiis. his lace was clean 
shaven, even the cicbrows and eyelashes being removed. 
'J'hc most striking article of his dres>, was a scarlet turban, 
Hat at the top, and of immense diameter. His uniform 
was flowered white satin, with yellow' facings and yellow 
hoots, and a white silk scait lound his wai^t. He was 
lond of show and patade on great occasions, and at such 
times was attended b> a thousand spcar-iuun. and pre- 
ceded by bards who sang of his exploits in the Kannada 
language. He was an nccoinphshed horseman, a skilful 
swordsman, and a dead shot. He had a large harem 
of SIX hundred w'oiiien. but his’stroug sensual instincts 

1 St Afil, , Vol, II. 256 .ISI, Cumv*it: aiLiclosun Tjuid ir t/'—Iim JitU- 
tfiDiii /lit/MiMlhiii f'liiinii Irr, riTKOnahlij ^ It, 4 htr, Itirf 

TMahimntfh l/irCronn, iii tli.> 0 1 ,U S. (V. i .X\I\ ISS-IAI- 
andXXXI 26-36) and 1 IS. li C (Vol XVIII. 301-JM), beln*{ 
a reoi'iit atteuipt at a ratiior diffnao i:,pubitioii of the <,ubject. 
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were never allowed to interfere with public business. 
From sunrise to past noon he was occupied in public 
durbar; he then made his first meal, and retired to rest 
for an hour or two. In the evening, he either rode out 
or returned to business. But frequently the mght was 
enlivened with the performances of dancing girls or of 
actors of comedies. He took a second meal about mid- 
night and retired to rest, sometimes having drunk 
freely.® 

The following extracts from accounts by the Uev 

Hucharactenstic. W. Schwartz. who wss sent by the 
aud modes of busi- English in 1779 to Haidar as a peace- 
maker, contain a graphic description 
of his characteristics and modes of business ® 

" Haidar’s palace IS a tine building in the Indian stvlc. 
Opposite to it 18 an open place On both sides are i anges of 
open buildings, where the niihtaiv and civil servants have 
their otiices, and constantly attend. Haidar can overlook 
them from his balcony. Here reigns no pomp, hut the utmost 
regularity and despatch Although Haidar sometimes lowards 
his servants, yet the principal motive is lear. T^^o bundled 
people with whips stand always road\ to use them. Not, 
a day passes on w'hich numbers arc not flogged. Ilaidar 
applies the same cat to all transgressois alike, gentlemen and 
horse-keepers, tax-gatherers and his oun sons And when lie 
has inflicted such a public scourging upon the greatest gentle- 
men, he does not dismiss them. No, they lemain in the same 
office, and bear the marks of the stripes on their hacks as 
public warnings, for he seems to think that almost all iioople 
who seek to enrich themselves arc void of all piinciples of 
honour 

“ When 1 came to Haidar, he desircil me to sit dou n 
alongside of liim. The floor was ooveied with exquisite 
tapestry’, lie received me very pohtelv, listened fnendly and 

2. Gai , II IV, 25tl6-26.W (bubeJ uiaiuly on Willis, o c , (I 764-7S6, 
also Kinuitni, o c, A17) 

3. IbtU, 2683-2682 (ijuoting from Wilks, o c., 1 pp, 816-817). As to 

Schwartz, see also Appendix II— (1). 
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with seeming pleasure to all I had to say. In reply, he spoke 

very openly and without reserve When I sat near 

Haidar, I particularly observed in what a regular succession, 
and with rapid despatch, his affairs proceeded one after the 
other. Wiienever he made a pause in speaking, an account 
was read to him of the district and letters received- He heard 
it, and ordered the answer immediately. The writers ran, 
wrote the letter, read it, and Haidar affixed his seal. Thus, 
in one evening, a great many letters were expedited. Haidar 
can neither read nor wnte, but his inomoiy is excellent. He 
orders one man to write a letter and another to read it to him. 
If the writer has in the least deviated from his orders, his 
liead pays for it. What teligion people profess, or whether 
they profess any at all, that is perfectly indifferent to him. 
He ims none liiniself, and leaves ever\ one to his choice.’' 

English and French writers widely differ in their 
Varying Enropoau estimates of the character and great- 
Mcws iuup»Mnnro'<i nes8 of Haidar Captain Innes Munro 
of the 73rd (or Lord Macleod’s) Hegi- 
ment of Highlanders, who took an active part in the 
military o()erations on the ('oromandel Coast against the 
combined forces of the French, Dutch and Haidar from 
the year 1780 to the peace concluded in 1784, has left 
on record a view of Haidar's talents, which, besides being 
a contemporary one, is also fairlv just to him. Writing 
in July 1780, he said ' 

“ Man) have compared the military genius and character 
of Hyder Ally to those of the renowned Freilenok the Second, 
King of Prussia , and indeed, when we considei the distin> 
guished abilities of that prince amongst his contemporaries in 
this country, and tlie intrepid manner bv which he had 
establisliod himself upon the throne of Mysore, and extended 
his dominions, one cannot but allow the simile to be exceed- 
ingly just. 

"Hyder Ally first placed himself at tne liead of the 
Mysore army entirely by his military prowess. \ great part 

1- Ibid, 9689>96il (qooUug Iiinp« Mrnim, Sarrntii't, 119-198) 
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of that kingdom borders upon the Afahratta states, which 
occasions a constant enniity betwixt two powers. The 
Mahrattas, being in former times the most powerful warriors, 
were always making unlawful encroachments upon the Mysore 
territories , but when Hyder AUy came to bead the troops of 
that nation against its enemies, he soon convinced the Mahra- 
ttas that his countrymen only wanted a propei' leader to make 
ample retaliation , for, by his prudence and conduct in the 
art of war, he not only drove them back to their own country, 
but considerably extendeil the Mysore Kingdom by acquisitions 
from the Mahratta frontiers, which all the efforts of the latter 
have been ineffectul to retrieve By these exploits, he 
ingratiated himself much into the favour of his countrymen , 
and was particularly admired and respected bv the soldiers 
under his command, foi his singular address and intrepidity, 
although he was at the same time reckoned austere and 
arbitrary in his deportment H> der soon afterwards availed 
himself of this attacliinent in tlie usual Asiatic manner , 
for, upon the demise of his soveieign, the old King of 
Mysore, he immediately usurped the throne under the 
title of regent and guardian to tlio young prince (who was 
then an infant) , and iias ever since assumed the supreme 
autbonty and titles of Navob of Mysore, keeping tiie real heir 
confined within the walls of Senngapatam, the capital of the 
Mysore country, who is occasionally exhibited to the public 
by way of show or form, as Afahoined Ally, the Navob of 
Arcot, IS at Madras by the Oompan) , who, excepting empty 
titles, has in like mannei been divested of every prerogative 
in the Carnatic 

" Hyder now became a terror to all his neighbours , for, 
having united the talents of a profound politician to those of 
an able warrior, he showed uncommon abilities in forming 
such judicious establishments, both civil and military, in his 
dominions, as in course of time rendered him the most for- 
midable and potent prince in Hitber Hindostan 

“ As all great acquisitions in this country are made by 
force of arms, the first object with Hyder Ally was to esta* 
blish a good army , and experience taught him, in the course 
of his frequent conflicts.with the English, that European disci- 
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pline wa3 absolutely essential to that end. He therefore 
endeavoured, by every possible means, to allure to his 
standard military adventurers of all nations and tribes, but 
particularly the Ruropeau artificers and sepoys that had been 
trained up in the Company’s service, to whom he held out the 
most tempting rewards , nor did he ever want emissaries for 
this purpose in every battalion lu the Company’s service, as 
appears from the words of command which are now given in 
English throughout his whole army. 

“ By this means he soon brought his established forces to 
a perfection in European discipline nevoi before known 
amongst the black pouers in India, and his progress in 
tactics has been matter of astonishment and terror to all 
those who have ventured to encounter him in the field. But 
what lit once shoe tVio extended ideas and ambition of this 
prince, are his surprising endeavours to become formidable 
at sea. No art has been left untned to entice into his pay 
our ship-carpenteib and dockyard- men fiom Bombay and other 
places , and in this attempt the French and other European 
powers ha\e been induced to assist him , so that the progress 
which he has already made in constructing docks and equip- 
ping a naval force is almost incredible. 

" The sui prising eiiorgv of this mail’s uncultivateil mind 
(foi he IS totalh ignoiaiit of letters), when compared to the 
rest of his contemporaries in power, is truly worthv of adm<- 
ration. Who, hut an lieio hoin tucouquei, would at once 
relinquish all the prejudices and ill-founded habits of bis 
couiitrv , hO foreign to ouis, and so readily adopt whatever 
European luipioveinents apjiearei] most essential to secure his 
(lov eminent, to extend his eiiipiie, and to render ins name 
immortal ’ He is not only subliine in his views, but capable 
of seeing them minutely executed Ills ends are always 
gieat, Ins meaiiii prudent, and his generosity unbounded, 
whenever proper objects offei , nor can any pnnee be more 
watchful over the intrigues of bis enemies both abroad and 
at home , by which means he knows well where to anticipate 
hostile designs, and where to take advantage. 

“It is not thento he wondered at, if a prince possessed of 
so many great qualities, and so ambitious of fame and Idgh 
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honours as Hyder Ally Cawn, should behold his powerful 
neighbours the English, and their ally the Navab of Arcot, 
with an eye of jealousy and hatred. It can only be from 
political motives if ever he is at any time induced to show 
them a fair face , for I have been told from good authority 
that he secretly entertains an implacable aversion to 
all Europeans, which he takes as much care to instil 
into the mind of his son Tippu, as Hamiloar, the famous 
Carthaginian general, did when he caused Hannibal to take 
the oaths of perpetual enmity against the Bomans. Need we 
then have doubted that he would openly declare those senti- 
ments whenever an opportunity offered No , his reasons 
were too well founded ever to admit of a deviation fiom them , 
nor can he be blamed for breathing a spirit of patriotism, 
which is natural to every native of Hindostan.” 

Equally valuable is the almost contemporaneous 

The testimony of testimony of the anonymous work 
the itemcnrv of the Memoirs of the Late War in Asia by 
hau War in Aita. Raillie’s Detachment. 

Eecording for the year 1780, it states® • — 

“Hyder Ally Cawn was regent of the Kingdom of 
Mysore, a dignity to which he had raised himself by abilities 
and by crimes, by valour and policy in arms, by intrigue, by 
treachery, and by blood. He was the son of a Mahommadan 
soldier of fortune, who commanded a fort on the confines of 
Mysore, and followed, of course, the profession of arms. 
When he first entered into the Bajah of Mysore’s service, he 
was distinguished by the name of Hyder Naig or Corporal 
Hyder. He rose by degrees to the command of the Bajah ’s 
army , and, on the death of that Prince, he seized the reins of 
government, under the title of Guardian to the young Prince, 
whom he confined in Seringapatam, together with the whole 
royal family , exhibiting them only at certain stated seasons, 
m order to soothe and please the people. He possessed ^ 
great vigour of body and mind . but bis manners were savage 
and cruel , and he frequently infiamed the natural ferocity of 
bis temper hy intoxication, like many other chiefs in India, 

5. Memoirs of the Late War vn Asia (1788), 1. 191-197 Also Appendix II— 
(6), on the antborihip of tbii work 
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with whom it is not accounted any disgrace to he ignorant of 
letters, he could not either read or write ; so that he was 
obliged to make use of interpreters and secretaries. The 
method be contrived for ascertaining whether his interpreters 
made faithful reports of the letters they read, and if his 
secretaries expressed in writing the full and the precise 
meaning of what he communicated, displays, at once, that 
suspicion which was natural to his situation, and that subtlety 
which belonged to bis nature. He confined three different 
interpreters in separate apartments, w'ho made their respec- 
tive reports in their turns. If all the three should 
make different reports, then be would punish them 
by a cruel death. If two should coincide in their 
report, and one differ from these two, then that one 
would suffer death. But the interpreters, knowing their 
fate if they should depart in one single instance from the 
truth, explained, as might be expected, the letters committed 
to their inspection with the utmost fidelity. As to the 
method by which he discovered whether his amanuenses were 
faithful or no, he placed three of them, in like manner, in 
three separate places of confinement, and to each of them 
apart he dictated his orders. Their manuscripts he put into 
the hands of any of those that were about him who could 
read, from whom he learned whether his clerks had faithfully 
expressed his meaning. When he passed sentence of death, he 
was on some occasions, like the Pey of Algiers and other 
barbarian despots, himself the executioner, for though he 
affected to oonsider his army as his guards, he well 
knew that he reigned in their hearts not from love 
but fear, mixed indeed with an admiration of his 
singular address and intrepidity. The force of this 
man’s mind, such is the advantage of nature over art, 
burst through the prejudices of education and restraints 
of habit, and extended his views to whatever European im> 
pi'ovements he deemed the most fitted to secnre his govern- 
ment, to extend his empire, and to render his name immortal. 
He invited and encouraged every useful and' Ingenious 
manufacturer and artisan to settle in his dominions, be 
introduced the European discipline in his army, and laboured, 
voii. m dd 
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not altogether without success, for the formation of dook*yard8| 
and the establishment of a navy. 

“ At the same time that he was sublime in his views, he 
was capable of all that minute attention which was necessary 
for their accomplishment. His ends were great , his means 
prudent. A regular economy supplied a source of liberality, 
which he never failed to exercise, whenever an object, which 
he could render in any shape subservient to his ambition, 
solicited his bounty. He rewarded merit of every kind, but 
he was particularly munificent to all who could bring important 
intelligence. He had his eyes open* on the movements of his 
neighbours, as well as on every part, and almost on every 
person within his dominions. Hence he knew where to 
anticipate hostile designs, and where to take advantages , 
where to impose contributions without drying up the springs 
of industry , and where to find the most proper instruments for 
his purposes, whether of policy or war He inspected, in person, 
every horseman or sepoy that offered himseif to his service but 
with every officer of any note, he was intimately acquainted. 
He made a regular distribution of his time and, although he 
sacrificed to the pleasures of life, as well as to tlie pomp of 
state, in business he was equally decisive and persevering 

“ With regard to the person of Hyder .\lly, for every 
circumstance relating to so distinguished a chai aoter becomes 
interesting, he was of a middling stature, inclining to corpulency, 
his visage quite black, the traits of his countenance manly, 
bold, and expressive ' and as be looked himself with a keen 
and piercing eye into every human face that approached him, 
so he judged of men very much from their physiognomy, con- 
necting in his imagination a bashful, timid, and wander- 
ing eye, with internal consciousness of guilty actions, or 
pravity of intention ; but a bold and undaunted look, on the 
other hand, with conscious innocence and integrity. 

“ With such qualities and by such arts as these, Hyder 
Ally Gawn raised a small state into a powerful empire ; and 
converted into a race of warriors, an obscure, peaceable and 
timid people. By alluring to bis standard military adventurers 
of all nations and tribes, but chiefly Europeans, wbenever it 
WAS in his power, and by training through their means his 
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Mysorean subjects to the use of arms, he extended his 
dominions, which were bounded on the east and the south 
by the Carnatic, and the plains of Coimbatore, and on the 
west and north by the Malabar regions and the country of 
Ghutta and Bednore, across the peninsula to the territories 
of Palnaud and Ganjam, on the coast of Coromandel, and, on 
the Malabar sea, as far north as Goa." 

Lt. Col. Wilks, writing early in the 19th century 
Wilks' view mainly from a knowledge of sources to 

which he had direct access, records® : — 
“ On the conquest of a new country, it was his invariable 
habit to inflict some memorable severities, not only for the 
purpose of extorting mone>, but with the avowed object of 
impressing his neiv subjects with a salutary terror of his name. 
On the same avowed principle, of inspiring terror into all 
descriptions of men, wliether absent oi piesent, he availed 
himself of a police too horribly perfect to punish with bound* 
less cruelty the slightest levity of observation, made in the 
confidence and seclusion of domestic intercourse, that had any 
reference to his public or private conduct , and thus> where it 
was worse than death to blame, unqualified applause became 
the necessary habit of public and of jinvate life- 

“ In spite of this reputation, and the notorious system of 
oxactiou and torture applied to every individual who had to 
render an account, men of almost every country were attrac- 
ted to his coui t and standard, by brilliant prospects of advance- 
ment and wealth , but a person, once engaged in his service 
and deemed to lie worth keeping, was a prisoner for life . he 
would hear of no home but his owd> and suffered no return , 
but the summary severity, cruelty, and injustice of his 
character were directed rather to the instruments than the 
objects of his rule , official men had cause to tremble , hot the 
mass of the population felt that the vigour of the Government 
compensated for many ills, and rendered their condition 
comparatively safe. 

‘ In action, Hyder was cool and delibsrAte, but enter- 
prising and brave when the occasion demanded. I’' his early 

6. Afyo. II 9M3-261S (quoting WllkR, oc , II 7S7-T60). 

Dll’* 
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career, and in his wars with the native powers, he was far 
from sparing of his person, but opposed to Europeans, it was 
observed that he never personally encountered the heat of 
action. His military pretensions are more favourably viewed 
in the conduct of a campaign than of a battle , and if the 
distinction can be allowed, in the pohtical, than in the mili- 
tary conduct of a war. In the attack and defence of places, 
he and his son were equallv unskilled , because in that branch 
of war, no experience can compensate for want of science. 

“ In Council he had no adviser, and no confidant , he 
enconragecl, on all occasions, a free discussion of every 
measure suggested bv himself or by others, but no person knew 
at its close, what measures he would adopt in conse- 
quence. 

“ Hyder was of all Mohammedan princes the most tole- 
rant, if, indeed, he is himself to be considered as a Mussulman. 
He neithei practised, nor had ever been instructed how to 
practice, the usual forms of prayer, the fasts, and other 
observances. He had a small rosary, on which he had been 
taught to enumerate a few of the attributes of God, and this 
was the whole of his exterior rehgion. It was bis avowed 
and public opinion, that all religions proceed from God, and 
are all equal in the sight of God , and it is certain that the 
mediatory power represented by BaTtgastcameu, the great idol 
in the temple of Seringapatam, had as much, if not more, of 
Ins respect, than all the Imaums, with .Mohammed at 
their head, 

“ In common with all Sovereigns wlio have risen from 
obscurity to a throne, Hyder waded through crimes to his 
object , but they never exceeded the removal of real impedi- 
ments, and he never achieved through blood what fraud was 
capable of effecting. He fixed his steadfast view upon the 
end, and considered simply the efficiency, and never the moral 
tendency of the means. If he was cruel and unfeeling, it was 
for the promotion of his objects, and never for the gratification 
of danger or revange If he was ever liberal, it was because 
liberality exalted his character and augmented his power , if 
he was ever merciful, it was in those cases where the reputation 
of mercy promoted future submission. His European prisoners 
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were in irons, because they were otherwise deemed unmana- 
geable , they were scantily fed, because that was economical t 
there was little distinction of rank, because that would have 
been expensive hut beyond these simply interested views, 
there was by his authority no wanton severity , there was no 
compassion, but there was no resentment ' it was a political 
expenditure, for a political pur{x>se, and there was no passion, 
good or bad, to disturb the balance of the account. He carried 
merciless devastation into an eneiin s country, and even to 
Ins own, but never beyond the reputed utility of the case; he 
sent the inhabitants into captivity, because it injured the 
enemy’s country, and benefited his own The misery of the 
individuals was no part of the consideration, and the death of 
the greater iiortion still lelt a lesulue, to swell a scanty 
population. With an e<iual absence of feeling, he caused 
forcible cmigiations fi 01)1 one province to another, because be 
deemed it the Inist cure (or lebelhon , and he converted the 
male children into militaiv slaves, because he expected them 
to improve the qualiti of Ins arm\ He gave tail', and 
occasionally brilliant encouragement, to the acti\ e and aspiring 
among his sei vaiits, so long as lilierality proved an incitement 
to exeition, and he robbed and tortured them, without gratitude 
or compunction, when no faither services were expected . it 
was an account ot piofit and loss, and a calculation whether 
it were most lieuoficial to uniploj or to plunder them 

Those brilliant and oijuivocal virtues which gild the 
L'l lines of otiici conquorois, were utteili unknown ,to the 
breast, of Hydor. No admiration of braver j in resistance, or 
of fortitude in the talleu, ever excited sympathy, or softened 
the cold calculating decision of their fate. No contempt for 
unmanly submission or or aggravated tlio treatment of the 
abject and the moan. Kvcrvtbing was weigboil in the balance 
of utility, and no gram of human feeling, no bieath of virtue 
or of vice was permitted to incline the beam. 

"There was one solitar’y example of feelings incident to 
our nature, afieotion lor an unworthy sun w'hoin he nominated 
to be his succossor, while uniformh, uainestly, . nd broadly 
predicting, that this son would lose the empire which be 
himself had gained." 
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The Neshauni-Hyduri (History of Hydur Naik, by 
Some indiMi views: KirmSDi, translated from the Persian 
Kinnavi’g charac- by Golouel W. Miles), written m the 
tenaation. years of the 19th century, says’ ; — 

“ In all the cities and towns of his territory, besides news- 
writers, he appointed separately secret writers and spies to 
patrol the streets at night, and from them he received his 
intelligence. From morning to night he never remained a 
moment idle. He was a slave to the regulation of his working 

establishments All the operations or measures undertaken 

by Hyder’s government, small or great, were superintended 
by himself in person . insomurh that even leather, the lining 
of bullock-bags, tont-^vails, and strands of rope, all passed 
under his inspection, and were then deposited in his stores " 
The Ahwdli Hydur Naik (by Mirza Ikbal, printed as 
supplement to Kirmmi’s Neshanni-Hydurt) thus 
describes the state of the country in Haidar’s tune® ; — 

‘‘ By his power, mankind were held in feai and tiembling , 
and from his severity God’s creatures, day and night, were 
thrown into apprehension and terror. Cutting oiT the nose 
and ears of any person in his territories was the commonest 
thing imaginable, and the killing a man there was thought no 
more of than the treading on an ant No person of 
respectabihty ever left bis house with the expectation to 
return safe to it." 

The contemporary local view of Haidar’s character is 
perhaps best i eflected m the anonymous 
Kannada luemou Haidar-Ndmah 
(1784), which, though written by a 
Hindu admirer of his, is singularly fair to him. It sums 
up thus® : — 

" Haidar’s regime (1761-1782) has been no loss 
remarkable for his display of qualities of skill, courage, mercy 


Hie JI aula t ■ 
Nsmah (1784) 


7. Ibid, 2641-2642 (quoting Kirniiiii, o a , 474-476) For further refereiiooi 
to Klrmani and Mir^a Ikbai le Haidar’s character, etc , see Anif, 
vol. II, l.c. 

8. Ibid, 2642 (quoting from Klrmaiu’s work, u.r., 510-611) 

», Raid-mrn ,ff-I09-110. 
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and charity than fox his vigour and vrisdom in the acquisition 
and use of wealth, and tact and discipline in the handling of 
men Never before was there a ruler, or ‘perhaps will be one 
in future, who, coming to the forefront by sheer good luck 
coupled with personal prowess, wields the sceptre of political 
power which eschews hatred to Gods and Brahmans {diva 
brahmana dvesha rahita raja-drdJia). In short, it is not far 
from truth to say that Haidar is a man perfect in all the 
qualities {sakala (jmabhtrdma). Nevertheless there were some 
defects in him which were like poison mixed up with milk. 
One such is noteworthy', namely, the capture by force of 
beautiful damsels whoicver they might be found. A second 
one was that he was treacherous, broke promises, and teased 
and punished men summanly (without due enquiry). Had he 
only been free from these defects, there is no doubt that he 
would have been considered the noblest of men m this world 
isaipunisha). But, alas, just as a thousand paintings are 
rnaiTod by a blot of mk (idviia eluUara ondtt mast nungidatUe), 
the regime of Haidar could not last long. ’ 

These gleanings a^iait, the sources utilised thus far 
enable us to go into the larger question 
u..d.r - «ork (or Haidar’s work for Mysore Though 
stronuous political cutoff at the luobt important period of 
his life, Haidar, as the Sarvddhtkari or 
“ Itegent and Generalissimo ” of Mysore, had, by his 
strenuous exertions fur over two decades (17G1-17821, 
extended the kingdom up to the Krishna in the north, 
and had very nearly succeeded in making her southern 
frontier coterminous with Ifimesvai'am in the south, with 
a tendency to advance further m the direction of the 
Northern Circara and Travancore respectively. And all 
this, despite the chronic prassure of the Mahrattas on the 
one hand and the persistent opposition and hostility of 
Nawab Muhammad All and his allies the English on the 
other, an achievement which was nothing short of the 
great Mediaeval Vijayanagar Empire, indetd it might 
be said without fear of contradiction that within a century 
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after the extinction of that famous power, Mysore had 
practically stepped into its place as its sole Hindu 
representative in the land, and, with Sermgapatam as 
the centre of political gravity, her scheme of expansion 
in the north and the south was but a counterpart of the 
old Vijayanagar policy, inherited by the early rulers of 
Mysore in the seventeenth century, sought to be developed 
by the Dalavais about the middle of the eighteenth 
century and consistently followed by Haidar in the latter 
part of that centuiy Thus was Haidar a fitting heir 
to the rich Imperial tradition of the Earnatek, and, 
viewed on this footing, his political work for Mysore 
acquires supreme sigmficancc. 

By 1782, the kingdom of Mysore, thus built up, 


h. As a benevoleut 
administrator 


extended ovei a circAimference of 
about 480 miles (40 garudah)^'^, while 
her coast-line on the West coast covered 


about 600 ko& {i.e., 1350 miles), running from near tloa 
m the north to below Calicut lu the south Haidai 


improved and consolidated the ancient system of govern- 
ment, civil and military, on a solid basis. In parti- 
cular, he reformed the local taxation, abolishing certain 
taxes, like “ Iralu tapj)i,na tenge ” (tax on offences 
committed during nights) and " Bala tenge " (tax on 
tailed animals), which gave revenue officers aiuple 
opportunities to tease the subjects and cheat the Govern- 
ment. The annual levenue of the kingdom was 
estimated at Rupees nine crores, “ and the local biogra- 


10. Hatd Nam, ff 9S Compare FulUrtou, who speak', of thi i xtent of the 
kingdom as " 100 miles lu length from north to south ami near HOO 
miles ID breadth from east lowest." [Viieivof Ent/ltsu Intf rests 
India (1787), 61J. 

11 Uray’s Journal (1760)— see J.I H , XI. o< ,319 

12 ffeud. Nam U 101-102, 106 107, etc 

13 J&td, ff. 101. 

14 Ibid, ff. 98 Aroordmg to this work, the aggregate rrvrnui of the king- 

dom of Mysore iii 1782 amounted to three erorts and tweiilv lakhs of 
varahat, one orore and ten lakhs from the territory north of Seringa 
patsAi up to the hanks of the Krishna and two crores and ten lakhs 
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pher of Haidar perhaps not unjustly styles him a 
Mandalddhipati (“governor”) wielding the supreme 
power/® although, as we have seen, Haidar 
never presumed to claim such a position for himself, 
deferring to his work as a benevolent administrator, 
particularly during 1769*1780, records a contempo- 
rary ” 

“ The improvement of his country and the strictest exe- 
cutive administiation formed the constant objects of his care. 
Under his masterly control, they attained a perfection never 
heard of under any other Indian sovereign. The husband- 
man, the manufacturer and the merchant prospered in every 
part of his dominions , cultivation increased, new inanufac- 
tu'es were established, and wealth bowed into the kingdom. 
But against negligence or malversation he was inexorable. 
The renters, the tax-gatherers and other oflicers of revenue 
fulfilled their duty with fear and trembling, for the slightest 
defalcation was punished with cfiauhuck or witli death. lie 
employed spies and intelligencers in every oornei of his own 
dominions, and in every court of India , and he had other 
persons in pa> , vv hu served as chocke upon them and watched 
all their operations 

" The minutest circumstances of detail, the produce of a 
crop, the cultivation of a distnet, the iiortion paid to the 
circar, and that leserved to tlio inhabitants, were accurately 
known to limi Not a movement in the remotest corner could 

fivin tile territory xoutli o{ beno^spataiu as fur aa Rimosvaram 
(including Cahrat, Kodoila, Nellore, M>lapore, etc , places in the 
Kamatuk PayaiiKhat, captured durio); the uar of I?d0-17li3). This 
coniSb to BupfS'a nine crorea and sirty lakhs, taking oue varalut as 
equivalent to Kupreii three The approxiiuatc hgure, nine crores, U 
adopted in the text above .Vnd in keeping aitli tins is a lithic record 
(of ( 17901 echoing Uaidar'a gua> o\ei the three erore kingdom of 
Mysore (titfirn rH/ijav^lida IfateAl/ Haidar All A/idn Uahiidur) 
(Ji.C , XII $1-90) Here the reference is to three crorcs of vunthat or 
Kupees nine crorcs Com|iaro Fullarton (1 c ), who roughly estimates 
the annual revenues at five iuiUioh pounds or Bnpees seven and a half 
cron » 

16 /bid. The actual expressions are J/owhitiifti , ‘t uitnuskdiulu 
tnaha namrAjija porfniii dfnffrt vlduru 
16 See .Infr, Vol. II t’h. \I1. pp -280-290 
IT. Fullarton, o.o., 62^. 
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escape him, nor a murmur or intention of his ndghbours but 
flew to him. It will hardly appear exaggeration to say that 
he was acquainted with every person in his empire, when we 
consider that he was in a continued round of inspections. In 
his Durbar, during the hours of business, reports from all 
corners w'ere received , his secretaries successively read to him 
the whole correspondence of the day , to each he dictated in 
few words the substance of the answer to be given, which 
was immediately written, read to him, and dispatched. 

“ On his right and left hand, duiiiig these hours, were 
placed bags of gold and silvei>out of which, those who brought 
him intelligence were rewarded one oi more handfuls of 
coin, proportioned to their deserts. He was accessible to all , 
every horseman or sopoj' that wanted to enter his service was 
inspected by himself , everv Jemadar or oflicer of any note 
was intimately known to him. His troops were amply jiaid 
but not a fraction was lost. Those who supplied his camps, 
garrisons and cantonments were all under such contribution 
that almost the whole military dishursenientb reverted to his 
treasury, Tiiere was no contractor hold enough to hazard a 
public imposition. Iheie was no commander ingenious 
enough to screen inability or dibobedience iioi a defaulter that 
could elude detection He possessed tlie happy secret of 
minuteness of detail with the utmost latitude of thought and 
enterpnse. .\s his perseverenco and discipline in business 
were only equalled by his pointedness of information, so his 
conciseness and decision in the exeouti\e departments of a 
great government arc probably unprecedented in the annals of 
men ” 

The key to Haidar’s success m these directions is to 


c Ab a tolerant 
man 


be found, as elsewhere noticed, in the 
tolerant policy he adopted towards all 
classes of people of Mysore.'® Brought 


16. See Ante, VjI IT Ch XU pp. 290>39J 

19 There are, however, some exceptions to be noted lu this couaectiou ' 
In 1762. Heidar had the two sous of the Hindu Chief of Chikba)|ipur 
cirenmeieed aud converted to Islam by force (Ririniii>i, or, 19^134; 
also Robson, o e , 35). lu 1766, duriuii hw hrst invasion of Malabar, ho 
“ re.«ttabhshod m all their rights aud privileges such Nairs es should 
embrace the Habomedan mligton ” (De La Tour, o c., I 137). These 
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lip as he was from the beginning in the atmosphere of 
a Hindu Kingdom, Haidar, in this regard, generally 
followed the traditions of its early rulers and Dalavais, 
basing his government itself on respect for Gods and 
Brahmans, as the Hatdar-Ndmah, quoted above, so 
significantly puts it. He maintained intact the earlier 
grants and gifts (like indni, aarvavidnya, agrahdra, etc.) 
to Hindu institutions and individuals, " while his coinage 
(Haidan Varaha), issued from Bednur, associating the 
initial letter of his name “ Hai ” with the figures of 
Hindu deities and symbols (like ^iva and Vishnu, the 
conch and discusl on the obverse, points to the continu- 
ance of the old system to suit the conditions of the 
times.®* In one of his letters to His Holiness 
^>rI-Narasimha-Bharati Hvami of Aringeri, dated April 
29, 17fi9, Haidar, sending the paraphernalia, gifts to the 
Goddess and Hupees 10, .500 for the expenses connected 
with the Svaim’s visit to Poona, addresses him as “ a 
great and hoh personage,” and adds, “ it is nothing but 
natural for any one to cherish a desire to pay respects to 
you”®®. In another (c 1770), he acknowledges the 
Sv.iini’s benedictory letter (dbirvdda-patrike) and pre- 


iiistiiiirfa onl> so tu iihow that Haidar wa-., id regard to them, guided 
more bv roiiMdeiatioii.. of expediency, or rather "political pobey ", 
than religious fervoui Haidar's formation of the " Chela " Wtahon 
tioiii out of the liC'dars of C'bitaldrug captured by biiu on it-< capitula- 
tion in 1779 (Wilki, () c,l 743), and his enalavemiut of the civil 
population of .\rcot, on its surrender in November 1780, to train them 
np 111 arta and useful manufactures a measure adversely commented 
upon by tnues Muiiio as a " c-uel poliON,’ {Narratur, 177)— ueru 
governed by similar considerations Foreign writers occasionally 
attribute to Haidar the desecration and destruction of Hindu temples 
(see, tor instance, Adrian Moeus in 1776, Memo, 172-173. and Robson 
in 1781, Hyder Ally, 123), evideiitlv acts of individnal soldiers in bis 
army , which had not bis sanction Such excesses on the part of the 
soldiery are not lufmiuvntly met with iii the Hutd. A’iim itself (see 
IT 79-80, S7*«8 rf se?). 

20 Hatd. A’dm , if 101 

21. Henderson, Coins o/ Haidar and 1 

22. Set Itee. krwgfn Mull, I. 68-69, No 12 T»r/;d6i, Chaitra ba- 8 [see 

also M, A. It., 1916, p 73, para 1381- 
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sentB, and assures him of tho continuity of the in&ms, 
etc., to the Math^ In a third letter, addressed to ^rl- 
Sachidananda-Bharati Svami, dated August 23, 1777, 
Haidar expresses his pleasure at the return of the Svami 
after a long sojourn in Poona, wishing him at the same 
time to make a happy stay in Aringeri continuing the 
exercise of his spiritual functions And, in & niriipa, 
dated February 8, 1780, he directs the officers concerned 
to see that the representatives of the Snngeri math are 
helped in ever) way in collecting the usual contributions 
(such as Sri-ciiaranM-kanike, dipdrddhane, dchdra, 
vyavahdra, etc.) Again, we are told,* how, once on 
the failure of seasonal rams in the local parts, he called 
upon the 2amindars to ask the Brahmans holding the 
Sarvamdnyams to perforin the customary ceremony 
ijapam) foi bringing down ram. A Fort St, George 
letter refers to his sending, in 1779, an elephant and a 
palankeen as a naiar to the temple at Tirupati.^'^ 
Fullarton mentions how. m 1781, when the Mysore 
army invested Tnchmopoly , Haidar awaited in person 
on the Brahmans of the temple at Srirangam with a 
propitiatoiy acknowledgment of Vishnu, the deity of that 
sanctuary * We have records referring to his occasional 
grants and gifts to his Muhammadan co-religionists,^ 
although Kiriiiani depicts Haidar’s indilierence to Islam.*^’ 

25, 76t(i, 1. 59, Nu 43 ’’ aluo J&iaj. The lecotd ib uudatud. it may be 

of about 1770, judging from the routext 
94 Jbtd, I 69-60, No 44 Heoilambt, Sraeana bn 6 

26. Jbtd, 1 60, No 46 Vikart, 3Ja</ha •«. 8 [See aUo M .1, , 1 c , 

25 Cal. Pern Correa , V 867, No 1608' Letter dated Siptember 21, 1779 
97 Mtfp OoMHt Correa., XWUl 178-177, No 784 L< Iter dated May 14, 

‘ 1779 — Nawab Muhammad All to Uovemor 

28. Fullarton, o c , 7. 

99. See, for instauce, E C., VIII (2) Sb 865, where Haidar orderb the 
conhtructiou of a Friday mosque in the Anavatti village lu 1766 
(Sarvadhdri) Albo M.A B , 1918, p 60, para 132, recording Haidar'e 
sanada ordenng a oaab and land grant to a fakir hy name Vidnlla 
Shah Fadabafa Huseni of Sirs in 1769 and 1776 respectively 
30. Neahaum Bydurt, 478-486. 
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The Christians too had their due share of attention at 
his hands, the Jesuit Fathers being ordered to be treated 
with every mark of respect and allowed perfect freedom in 
the exercise of their spiritual functions,® and individual 
Christians being permitted to be judged by their own 
law in law suits.® Peixoto narrates an interesting 
instance of how Haidar, on learning that five of the 
European ecclesiastics {Padres), captured during his first 
war with Muhammad All (1767-1769), were Portuguese 
and French missionaries, received them “ with much 
delight ” and sent them safe to Madras, assuring them 
that “ he would not meddle with the churches And 
Rev. Schwartz, who performed the divine service along 
with Haidar’s European officers, in 1779, testifies to the 
absolute freedom of religious conscience in Mysore, when 
he observes, “ we sang, preached, prayed, and nobody 
presumed to hinder us ” ® ‘ What religion people 

profess, or whether they profess any at all, that is 
perfectl}' indifferent to him [Haidar] He has none 
himself, and leaves every one to his choice ” The 
truth was that Haidar never subordinated politics to 
religion , he divorced the one from the other, and paved 
the way for the rapid evolution of Mysore as the only 
important local jwwer in the South of India. 

Haidar s\steniaticall> played the role of “ King- 
inakei ” in bringing about the accession 
to the thione of Mysore of Nanjaraja 
Wodeyar, Bettoda-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
VJI and Khasa-Charaaiaja Wodeyar VIII in 1766, 1770 
and 1776, respectively* His intolerance, nay dread, of 

m. He La Tour, Ayder Ah, I. 169. 

33. lUd, 1. 160-161. 

38, Memoir*, 94 95, 100. 

84, Wilks, nr , 1 App«viil 843. 

36. lb%A, 847 

38 The Havt Nim itself hears ample testimony to thii, as we have seen 
in the Chapters above, though it memtaiiu discreet silenoe as to the 
actual fate that befell the minor princes chosen as sovereigns 
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princes of the Boyal House of Mysore attaining or about 
to attain majority was so great that he made up his 
mind to despatch them by secret assassination. But in 
his madness to be rid of them, he forgot that the princes 
that he allowed to succeed had to attain majority and 
had to be tolerated. But fear is worse than anything in 
the political ai’ena and Haidar was a bad victim to it. 
During the last years of the reign of Immadi-Krishna- 
rSja Wo^eyar {i.e., 1761-1766), he retained for the 
latter’s personal use the three lakh jaJiqtr, but, during 
the reigns of Krishnaraja’s successors, he reduced the 
jahgir to one of one lakh Haidar also regulated his 
own ceremonious behaviour towards the reigning 
sovereign during the annual Dasara durbar ; and 
instituted a regular system of rent-free village grants 
(umbalt-grdma) , m the case of dependent Ursu 
families, varying in value from 30 to 600 varahas 
according to their rank.®® 

Thus Haidar rose, lived and died in the service of the 
audar's supreme kmgdom of Mysore. A product of the 
objective “Greater timcs as he was, he saw clearly the 
need of his owm strong hand in 
controlling her destiny at a critical period m the history of 
Southern India. He sacrificed everything for her political 
integrity and independence. He saw the collapse of 
Nanjaraja meant the collapse of his ideas of advance and 
the collapse of his country, a collapse all the more regret- 
table because it befell it when it was really in the 
ascendant He realiited that the forces between which 
he was placed would soon jeopardise the country’s very 
existence. He understood that by one supreme effort, 
and under one gigantic force, the country could be 
united and enabled to help itself. W^th a soldier’s aim 


87. HmA. SSm., tt 106-107. Compare Wilkg, o e , 1 537 

88. Ib%d, tt. 107 

89. Jbtd, tt 101. 
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he applied his mind to the task before him. He knew 
it would be a hard task for him but he steeled his heart 
to it. But he was no iconoclast. He did not seek to 
destroy any of the old symbols and ideas, nor seek to 
create new ones. He built on what he found at hand. 
Both in the military and civil departments he was a resus- 
citator, a re-organtser, and a re-maker rather than an in- 
novator. He was against annihilation, as he was sure that 
as anmhilator he would be only adding to his existing 
troubles and not resolving any of them. He sought to 
combine the new with the old , otherwise, he feared not 
only the country would be lost but alaO he would be 
ruined. Bevolutionary though he was m one sense, he 
was not a destroyer. He did not seek to hurt any ; nor 
did he seek to depi ive any of what he regarded as right 
and as even sacred. He did not ride roughshod over the 
thousand and one traditions that had been cherished for 
ages. He did not reject the dynasty to which he was 
attached and under which be and his brother had risen 
to official heights In religious matters, he discounte- 
nanced actively all interference. He prevented Muslim 
priesthood from all audience as a public administrator. 
His policy internall} was one that was bound to make 
for peace and help forward unity in action and unity 
in leadership for the work that awaited outside. The 
application of that policy in successive stages was to end 
in the realization of the final, and, indeed, his life-long, 
objective — an extended Mysoie or rather a united South 
Indian Empire dominated b\ Mysore That was a 
struggle for the soul of the people in the South of India 
to once again realize their unity and make it inviolate 
against the attacks threatening from the rebel Mughal 
provincial officers or foreign merchants who had gained 
a foothold in it as mere traders and merchants. He 
aimed, in short, at a " Greater Mysore”, much like what 
the Imperial Cholas and the Imperial Vijayanagar 
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kings had done during their times for building 
up a greater Tanjore and a greater Vijayanogar. 
That was his supreme objective, if not, his lasting 
contribution to the making of Mysore. And before 
that pale into insignificance the many serious short- 
comings m his public character, such, for instance, as the 
confinement of his master and patron Karachuri Nanja- 
raja, though his laying unholy hands on the ruling 
sovereigns can never be forgiven him, being both trea- 
cherous and against his oath of office. Morality of this 
type may have been a common feature of the court life 
of the period, hut Haidar’s act was both deliberate and 
traitorous to a degree, being against innocent sovereigns 
to whom he owed dutifully loyal allegiance. 

Haidar died without fully realizing his objective or 
finally winning the victory he aimed 
at. That was so ordained and he 
could not possibly help it Hut he 
must be reckoned to have done Ins duty towards his 
country in pushing the question that Nanjaraja so man- 
fully put forward .^nd he must be accounted a brave 
man to have fought so spiritedly and in such 
single-minded fashion to attain victory. It is not 
only true that he worked for victory but also took 
care to see that every necessary step, civil and military, 
was taken to retain the good results when once he 
secured them. But he was not destined to see the end of 
the war he was engaged in. It is impossible to say how 
the war would have ended if he had lived. In any case, 
he would have made a treaty of peace which would 
have proved not worse than the one with which his son 
Tipu concluded the war which he had begun. The 
death of Haidar, in fine, ended the tremendous transi- 
tion. Mysore sought a solution of her own for the 


problem presented by the collapse of Vijayanagar. It 
failed because it was partly foiled by the Mabrattas ; 
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partly by Haidar who failed to grasp the fact that his 
prime duty was towards the Sovereign House which had 
befriended him , and partly by the active interference of 
the European Settlers in India who supported the rival 
Eamatic Nawabs. 

With the aims and objectives he had, Haidar could 
not help preparing in the maimer he 
did for attaining them. To have 
expected him to do otherwise would 
have been unnatural. Though unlettered, he saw 
instinctively that a new policy was needed, if the 
country was to be saved. He chalked out a programme 
for himself. He worked it out in a manner that meant 
the immediate unification of the country. This was 
intended to be the prelude to the unification of the 
South of India as a whole. His scheme of army reform 
proved popular. To the efBciency of a Sarvddhikari — 
literally a dictator — he added the popularity of a soldier 
who had risen from the ranks. He was helped— after 
his success over Ehande Rao — by a cabinet of ministers 
who were all Hindus and m whom he placed implicit 
trust, at least in the earlier stages. 

Discontent was natural and to be expected, 
especially as the principal old aristocratic 
intorniSrpohoy.*” faniilies had suffered as the result of 
his usurpation. They were against the 
changes effected by Haidar in the army and the civil 
administration. Brought up in the traditions of the old 
army and administration, restlessness was natural 
among them. They hod their own sympathisers. 
Haidar weeded out to some extent older officers, both 
in the army and civil administration. His army was 
built up most carefully, however, though hurriedly, and 
those who were steep^ in the old traditions v-ould not be 
entirely removed. Hence the rebellions. There were 
frequent trials of strength between the old order and 

VOL. Ill EB 
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the new headed by Haidar. One thing seems clear, 
that the army was not involved in them — the army of 
Haidar, as built by him. Military policy as of old was in 
Haidar’s hands and the pay and promotion of individual 
officers was also under his personal control. As m the 
Germany of Frederick the Great, in Mysore, since the 
early days, the management of the army was vested in 
a few, the leadership being vested in the Dalav&i. It 
was really an imperium in imperio. Mysore developed 
a dual State policy — the State in its civil relations 
subject to the ministerial cabinet and the army under 
the Dalavdi. Both worked together. This was a 
remarkable dualism evidenced by the Bhashdpatra of 
1758 in unmistakable terms. The army chiefs tried to 
develop a policy as far as possible in keeping with the 
ministerial cabinet but they did not always believe in 
tbe latter’s ability to keep peace by diplomacy. Modem 
German and Japanese military policy bears a 
striking resemblance to this dualism in State policy 
observable in Mysore under the Dalavais. The Dalavais 
became the arbiters of the Mysore destiny for years and 
they made way for a military autocracy under Haidar in 
a worse form, if anything. But those who were respon- 
sible for the civil administration even under Haidar took 
a different view. They would not take Haidar’s domi- 
nation lying down. Their chagrin must have been all the 
keener when they realized that Haidar was an unknown 
man and how much he had owed to themselves for the 
powers he presumed to wield so automatically later. 

Haidar found, on the other hand, his dependence on 
these old friends somewhat irksome. His military and 
political policy developed along lines they could not 
understand or follow. They were with him in the 
conquest of Trichinopoly ; in the keeping out of the 
Mahrattas ; in extending Mysore on its natural lines of 
advance, east, west and south. But bred up in the old 
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traditions, they were against him, in his developing an 
attitude wholly inimical to the Boyal House ; in his 
hasty and almost delirious decisions to raise a quarrel 
everywhere and on every side ; and in his increasingly 
cruel and arbitrary modes of action. They supported 
thim as long as he served the purposes they had in view. 
But they were not to be brushed aside by him as 
inconseguentials. Hence the repeated occasions in the 
weuty years he exercised authority, when the two sides 
violently disagreed. Hence the successive conflicts that 
arose between them and his son after him. 

To put it briefly, Haidar went beyond the power that 
the traditional ruling class in Mysore — represented by 
the Dalavais — claimed or aspired to, and tried at last 
even to snatch, if he could make up his mind, even the 
Boyal dignity. But he knew what it would have meant 
and stopped short of that last act of treachery to the 
House that had done so much to make him great. He 
knew that and he realized that — and held fast to the 
principle of obedience to his King and Master. He under- 
stood that any other policy would mean trouble to him. 
The ministers may be set at naught but not the populace 
which stood by the Boyal House steadfastly. It is here 
that he compromised with himself and respected the 
feelings of a nation which had not been either unkind to 
him or unmindful of his remarkable talents. 

Haidar decided not to be overthrown. He resolved 
upon to continue his efforts at mastery of the situation. 
He had to choose one of two roads: either to be overthrown 
or enable himself to continue his efforts at mastering the 
situation. He chose the latter. He was responsible 
for his own ideas and actions and he determined not to 
yield. He said to himself : ** There is no going back; to 
retreat now would be cowardice. I will put my ideas 
into action. I will not be deterred from doing that". 
He favoured the creation of a large army. He took in 

B8* 
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foreigners into his army, but the position was such that 
they could not get the upper hand. He was for closer 
relations with them for definite purposes— for disciplin- 
ing his own troops and modernising his army system — 
but for the defence of his country and for invading the 
enemy’s, he depended first and foremost on his own 
countrymen. He realized that he could not win his 
objective without a strong army : the making of an army 
was not, with him, the offering of mere threats to those 
who had beguiled his late master (Nanjarajaiya) with 
empty promises, but 9 question of work. He would 
have preferred peace with the English if they had shown 
an attitude more in keeping with the justice due to his 
nation. When he understood how he and his country 
had been deceived over the Secret Treaty, he made up 
his mind that only a fighting policy would serve the pur- 
poses. But his policy of war abroad dictated prudence 
as well, especially in the treatment of domestic matters. 
He saw instinctively that situ'\ted as he was, force 
abroad would be impossible without peace at home. And 
so the dual policy of peace at home and force abroad 
came to be evolved by him. 

Haidar was pursuing a strong policy whenever he felt 
strong from the military point of view. His political 
policy was also proportioned to his military strength. 
Nanjaraja could not win through because he had no army 
to back his claim ; Haidar had an army to back him. But 
he should not have tned to remedy his grievance always 
hy force. Negotiation would have brought him what he 
desired, for he had the backing of the army. He should 
have realized that if diplomatic negotiations were always 
to be conducted under the threat of force, the world would 
scarcely be worth living in. The English saw that 
beyond Haidar, there was a new tyranny threatening 
them, with which they were not familiar. And they 
desired that, in so far as lay in their power, this new 
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autocrat menacing their rise should not freely indulge 
his desires. For Haidar to succeed there should have 
been justice in the method employed by him as 
well as in the grievance which he desired to get 
remedied. 


He created a military machinery for use, which he 
could start with smoothness and perfection. It would 
be ever ready to write pages of success. This done, he 
thought it necessary to establish a precise basis for a 
political entente with Pondicherry— which though fallen 
for the time was sure to rise again Fhoenix-like — and 
create organs of military bason. He arranged further to 
negotiate with other European powers in India and tried 
to bring into being a system of realistic agreements on 
the basis not of equality of rights as between them and 
the country he represented but on the footing of their 
recognizing his power to dictate, if they did not yield 
peacefully to what he desired. 

So far as his external policy was concerned, Haidar, 
His external po- preparatory years, concentrated 

iioy on umfication at home. For revenge 

III 0“ to Mysore, 

English, NizSm and he could afford to Wait. He was, 

the Mahrattae indeed, prepared to bide his time. Nor 

was he in a position to disturb them all at once. He 
wanted, besides, time to enlist men, prepare his army, 
recuperate his position, fill in the war-chest and study 
the position across the border He bad also to reckon 
with the Nizam, whose ill defined rights could only be 
dealt with in a delicate manner. As events showed, he 
was a greater master in intrigue than even Muhammad 
All. He had also to keep his eyes on the Mahrattas, 
always a difficult matter. Haidar, after his first 
experience of Niziiii Ah in 1767, altogether -hunned hup. 
Nor could he hit off the Mahrattas. The result was he 
became isolated. He tried to counterbalance — by seeking 
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the aid of the French and of the other two European 
nations, the Dutch and the Portuguese. France since 
1761 had been in a poor way. And he had come into 
cou6ict with the other two in their own territorial areas 
with the result he could get no material help from them. 
The Dutch played a waiting game and Haidar’s attempt 
to get into direct touch with their Home authorities 
proved unsuccessful. The Portuguese could not help, 
even if they had the mind to do so. He thus stood by 
himself. But be was increasingly aware of his own 
strength. He felt he was safe so long as he had strength 
to rely on — kept his defences safe, his treasury full, and 
hie army at a high pitch of efficiency. He knew the 
ominous character of the political situation, but he 
felt that those who were inimical to him were 
the first to be afraid of him and his efficiency. 
His confidence was bised on the conviction that his 
army was strong and equal to all emergencies. Then, 
he recognised that none of his enemies — the English, 
the Nizam or the Mahrattas — would be able to offer a 
serious threat to him. He did not contemplate a combi- 
nation of all these against him. He would not trust the 
Nizam, and he treated his army with contempt. He 
knew the aims and objects of the Mahrattas. He felt he 
could boy them up, if the worst came to worst. But 
he did not contemplate the possibility of the combination 
of all these three parties against himself. Yet be was 
not becoming isolationist in the sense that he was with- 
drawing behind his own borders or abandoning his 
conquests. He held to his conquests ; he strengthened 
his defences ; and he strengthened his army and its 
equipment to the highest degree possible. His external 
policy was that of a strong, self-reliant country, anxious 
tq obtain justice for itself by peaceful means and not 
afraid of its enemies. Failing redress, be was ready to 
use force m a manner at once strikingly effective. Thus, 
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he was ready to stand alone if it csune to striking a blow 
for his country. Peace at any price was undoubtedly no 
part of his policy. If war was inevitable, he was ready 
for it. His whole policy was one based on the idea that 
Muhammad All was a non-entity and that the English 
used him as a puppet. If they would not yield, then 
war IS an ever present danger and cannot be avoided. 
Haidar, it is said, never forgot and never forgave. He 
would not commit a mistake twice. He acted with 
characteristic swiftness and ruthlessness. 

Haidar committed certain fatal mistakes m adopting 
the policy he did. First he did not realize that peace is 
indivisible and that war in any part of the world is a 
threat to all the powers in that area. The combination 
of the powers against him was thus a foregone conclu- 
sion, a combination that did not seem even distantly 
possible to him. Secondly, he was wrong in thinking 
that war was the sole remedy in his case It is to be 
feared that he laid more store by force, or threat of force, 
as a working policy than was at all necessary. If its 
use was justifiable in the last resort m the political game 
of give and take as something that could not be avoided, 
the flouting of it again and again was wrong. In his 
case, there is ground for the belief that the English 
were too closely identified with Mohammad All to make 
good with him Still, he never appears to have moderated 
his demands nor made an effort at securing what he 
definitely desired by peaceful means. He was obsessed 
by the belief than the English were obdurate. He was 
driven by his self-confidence into a position of aggre- 
ssion. From 1761 to the end of his life, he showed no 
sign of degeneration, cither in his policy or in his prepa- 
ration. His array was gaining strength daily and his 
equipment was being increasingly added to. His treasury 
was being filled in daily and his country was second to 
none in its productive capacity. And he showed himself 
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personally capable of decisive action in any emergency. 
Who could say that he was not justified in his robust 
optimism ? 

Despite his cunning, Haidar was a poor diplomat. 

He was, as we have seen,^ never an 
^Ha idar as a dipio- attractive negotiator. He had no flair 

for managing men. His weak diplomacy 
disabled him from seeing things in their true perspective. 
When Bev. Schwartz saw him, he failed to grasp the 
English point of view. He misconceived the visit, which 
meant no more at the bottom than that the English 
Government at Madras, while faithful to its friendships 
and its principles, would devote new energy to a thorough 
test of what may be doneZby more positive diplomacy for 
the elimination of the causes of mutual suspicion and 
hostility. The conversations proposed through the kindly 
religious teacher were neither intended to cloud the 
immediate issue nor to postpone its consideration. They 
were rather to allow of a mutual test of fundamental 
intentions. Haidar wished to obtain concrete evidence 
of English goodwill before they had begun Entry into 
the conversations would have implied on eithei side no 
obligation but to converse Haidar failed to see that it 
was wrong in principle to reject an offer of parley or to 
state in advance conditions that would amount to rejec- 
tion of the conversations themselves. That would be 
bamng all thought of the morrow, which was sure to 
dawn. Haidar mistook the mission. The English, who 
knew the position, were frank though bent on business. 
Haidar thought they were trucking to him and his 
dictatorial methods. There he missed much for which 
he had to repent later. 

Haidar was one of the bluntest and frankest admini- 
strators of his time. His diplomacy consisted in saying 
in forcible language whatever was on his mind. He 

<i0. See Oh. I, pp. UO-lll, liO-lii. lupra. 
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was not the ideal man at the moment most decisive 
for his country’s future. He was not both a soldier and 
a politician. He was a soldier for more than 15 years 
before he came to politics. He could neither be a 
brilliant nor a very skilful diplomat. He had not 
acquired a wider knowledge of the world than most of 
his Indian contemporaries to deal with trading politicians 
of the European type— the Dutch, the French and the 
English — and be had no small contempt for men of the 
West. He was brave as a soldier and his exploits 
in war fill many pages of his life ; but dissimulator 
though he was, he was poor as a politician, a diplomat 
and a negotiator. The true diplomat is he who sees 
things coming. He must be able to perceive, warn 
himself, and prophesy to himself. A purblind man 
cannot prove a good diplomat, much less a man blind to 
the realities of a situation. He showed the way to 
Hastings to make a combination against himself. It 
was his biggest mistake. It meant a British-Mahratta- 
Nizam combination for the redistribution of South 
India and then the w’ay for building up the Pax- 
Britannica. Such a combination could not be defeated 
by him much less by his son. 

Haidar was desirous of working out a system 
of military service which would take the place 
of haphazard effort in such a way that when the 
crisis came, forethought would have been found 
to have banished the need for hapless improvisa- 
tion. His policy was to secure for Mysore a number of 
neutral friendships w’lth a view to ultimately isolate the 
English and of course their allies, whoever they may be. 
The ” Bullet " diplomacy of Haidar was characteristic of 
the man. His exhausted patience sometimes exploded 
in this particularly drastic manner. But it was not dip- 
lomacy but running away from it. “ Bullet " diplomacy 
reduces all treaties to scraps of paper. 
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A treaty may have been signed but the decision of a 
new question depending on it may not 
Treaty rights. necessarily be entirely in accordance 

with its words. It may be a case 
that might mean injustice to one party — a case for radi- 
cal revision of the Treaty for that very reason. Such a 
question may not be capable of solution in conformity 
with justice and perfect harmony with the requirements 
of a new situation created by world or even local causes. 
Per contra, if the inviolability of clauses m Treaties is not 
guaranteed, the sacred character attaching to Treaties 
would be lost. Confusion would follow and fights bet- 
ween nations would be inevitable. If old treaties were 
to be broken with impunity, there would be no reason to 
conclude new ones The conquest of various states 
leading to the West coast from north to south in 
Mysore’s interests, extended, m Haidar’s view, beyond 
the frame of the old boundaries of Mysore State. Her 
interests, in his opinion, were to reach as far as Capo 
Comorin and from east to west coast lines. 

There was fault attaching to his policy. He believed 
too much in himself This led to his 
atmns isolation being easy and complete. He 

was ready for the defence of the 
country he represented to the outside world. That was 
to his credit. . He did not cultivate friendships stead- 
fastly. He demanded too much from his friends He 
despised them far too much to work m unison with 
them. Ideally, politically and militarily, he was poles 
away from them. He believed too much in coercion to 
trust anything to diplomacy. The one idea that permeated 
his policy and coloured his views was the complete 
purging of the South of the influence of Muhammad All 
and its corroding effects. He would not rest until the 
whole of the South was thoroughly cleared of that in- 
fluence, where the English had help to organize it and 
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made it obtain a safe asylum. But he failed to note 
that diplomatic pressure was as necessary for it as 
military operations on a large scale. With him defence 
and diplomacy did not march together. They should 
have furnished a dual policy to him, if he had only 
thought it out carefully. Such a policy would not have 
meant a contradiction of peace. His scheme of arming 
on an extensive scale would then have proved the true 
key to the solution of his problem — the problem of an 
Empire in the South. He failed to work out by diplo- 
macy, well in advance, a policy of joint action as between 
himself, and his sought for allies, the Dutch, the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam. He should have invited them to join a 
combination He would then have forestalled the English 
and even confronted them with such a formidable army 
that it would have deterred them from designs against 
him or at least moderated their deteimined project of 
cutting him down. 

Haidar committed one rather serious mistake. He 
thought a strong and big army on the “ New Model ” 
would enable him to succeed in winning his objective. 
The making of such an army by itself led him into a 
false sense of security. The more he reorganized his 
army and the more he recruited for it, the greater 
the false sense of security he created for himself. 
His external policy, based on force, made him lose 
friends. No amount of recruitment could compensate 
the loss of the moral support of good neighbours, apart 
from the man-power they would have brought to his side. 
He also did not note that he neutralised the smaller princi- 
palities and powers around him. He failed to realize 
that the first essential of a strong military policy is a 
good external policy. He saw —as Narjaraja did before 
him — that the South would, if he did not act, pass away 
into alien hands. There were others too who read the 
situation as it presented itself then m the same manner 
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(US he did. These were the Mahrattas and the Niz&m. 
The Mahrattas, like Haidar, attempted to stem the tide 
of foreign occupation. The Nizam also saw it but he 
did not actively attempt anything on the lines the 
Mahrattas or Haidar'did. He never sought to organize 
for defence or offence. He waited on events (md on 
foreign aid. The Mahrattas, already organized for 
military action, tried on an even larger scale than 
Haidar. They aimed at replacing the Mughal through- 
out his dominions — North, South, and East and West. 
They did not seek foreign aid except in a qualified 
sense. Of all the three, Haidar chalked out a new 
policy, built up a new organized army, and tried to fight 
for what he thought just and right — first with the aid 
of the other two and then by himself. 

Haidar’s second mistake was he did not confront his 
real enemy with the vital issue already in dispute He 
continued to drift in uncertainty regarding it. The 
Trichinopoly question he allowed to remain an open 
sore — kept open by Mohammad Ah occupying it with 
English troops and English ammunition stored in it. 
He was not prepared to say straight out that English 
intervention and active aid most end, and that Muhammad 
All should be allowed to fight his own battles, if be 
desired or dared to keep Trichinopoly. He allowed 
Muhammad All to stir up trouble m Tanjore, in Madura 
and in Tinnevelly. And he failed to make it clear that 
he would not hesitate to take strong action to end 
this English technique of making war by proxy. 
If he had tried to end the drift in his external 
policy, his policy of a strong army, of a new army,^ and 
a numerically large army, well disciplined on new 
lines, would have helped him. As it was, it proved 
of little purpose. He grew weaker through the loss of 
friends, while he made greater sacrifices to grow strong 
by incurring heavier expenditure on his army and his 
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wmecesBaiy wars on certain of bis neighbours whom he 
could well have befriended. He did not perceive the 
patent contradiction that existed between his external 
policy and his military policy. Before he put forth the 
enormous effort involved in his “ New Model ” army, he 
must have seen to it that he had a correspondingly good 
diplomacy abroad He was, however, not a realist on 
the political side. A soldier, bom and bred up, he was 
actuated by a narrow conception of duty. He failed — 
utterly failed— to work out a co-ordinated plan which 
would have meant much both for Mysore and for the 
rest of the South of India. His failure was in a large 
measure due to lack of elasticity in method and lack of 
persistence in fundamental objects. For a man who 
built up a new army under extraordinary conditions, and 
for one who fought with splendid vigour all his campaigns, 
he showed a singular incapacity to pursue the chief 
objectives he aimed at. He knew the dispute over 
Trichinopoly and he knew how Mysore had been despoiled 
of what was due to her. Yet he did not evolve definite 
plans to avenge the insult heaped on Mysore. His policy 
of expansion led him away sometimes from the immediate 
objective before him. 

While Haidar thus sought to achieve much, he did 
not meet with all success. One of the 

Whyhetftiied. reasons why be failed was that he 
centralized all authority in himself and 
set aside his cabinet of ministers and never cared for 
advice from anybody. Seated on the throne of absolu- 
tism, the most palpitating of hearts turns tyrannical 
and even Dictators have to hedge themselves with 
dignity. So it is no wonder if for long Baidar, at the 
head of affairs, struck, and struck ruthlessly down, at 
the enemies within. Having attained to absolutism, 
Haidar, though not wholly destitute of feeling, became 
tyrannical and tried to hedge himself with dignity. It 
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is not surprising that before long, he, in the exercise of 
his high authority, could not tolerate any one superior 
to himself. Those who came or attempted to come in 
his way, simply ceased to exist. He struck them down 
one by one — cruelly and ruthlessly — with the result that 
he came to believe that he had no enemies within. 
That, however, was an impression that was largely 
false. Haidar’s policy did not reckon with the difficulties 
of the new situation. In trying to expand, he went 
beyond what was actually possible or attainable. 
He departed from the plan of Nanjaraja m extending 
beyond the intended expansion of the South. At 
home, by his hostile attitude towards the Eoyal Family, 
by mcreasing autocracy and terrorism he alienated friends 
and the people, and imperilled the security of the State. 
He ill understood the Mahratta position ; and alienated 
the Nizam He miscalculated the English and their 
capacity. He did not understand their mind and 
diplomacy any more than his master Nanjaraja. He 
placed too great reliance on the French and organized 
the army on foreign model but the French failed him. 
His diplomacy went wrong; the people grew restive 
under his strong regime ; and his wars proved futile, 
despite the fact be was definitely not defeated m any of 
them. Nor had he any opportunity to develop the 
sea-power, though all his actual conquests were on the 
West coast [i.e., Bednur, Mangalore, Calicut, Cannanore, 
etc). Lastly, the change in the political map of India, 
about 1780-1782, brought about by the rivalry between 
the English and French East India Companies, the 
succession of strong Governors of the English Company 
and the change of the latter from a commercial to a 
territorial power senously aflTected his pretensions to 
supremacy in the South of India. 

What Haidar should have done, so far as his external 
relations were concerned, was: (1) he should have 
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adopted a firm policy towards Muhammad All and the 
English and prosecuted it with vigour 
ha^'done*' ®**‘”'*^ and constancy; (2) to attain success 
in such a policy, he should have 
promptly developed a spirit of friendly co-operation with 
those on the Malabar coast, setting up an active com- 
munity of interest with the country powers there, so 
that he might avoid simultaneous trouble from all sides 
at once and from the English from both Madras and 
Bombay, as his son was actually attacked later. Haidar 
proved, however, a mere tyro in the game of Empire- 
building. He lacked experience m diplomacy. He was 
heavy-handed as an Imperialist, and showed little 
finesse in his dealings with the English and the other 
European powers. Where he could have befriended, he 
threatened. He carried the threat of war far, and a 
threat miscarried, perhaps, does more damage to one than 
ill-success in actual warfare. All through the period 
1767-1782, there was one weakness m Haidar’s external 
policy and this destroyed him m the end. He never 
could believe that the English could develop resources 
which the French had failed to do. Nor did he conceive 
the possibility of the timely changes that the English 
effected in their diplomacy. When too late, he saw he 
had a little overshot the mark. He found he had 
isolated himself m his own country, where his over- 
weening methods had created enemies for him. Of the 
English he was ever suspicious, the more so because of 
the influence of Muhammad All over them. It proved 
an obsession, and it clouded his vision. He never would 
allow diplomacy its due weight in the settlement of 
disputes. A fighter, inured to the view that everything 
should be put to the test of the sword, he never could be 
brought to argue or to arbitrate. 

Diplomacy, indeed, had no place in his political creed. 
His doctrine of force was for him all-embracing and 
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invulnerable. With Haidar, ofPence was the oldest form 
of defence. Common sense and the lessons of the past 
suggested to him generally the right course of action. 
Of course, experience comes to the aid of most people 
when they least suspect it : they do not struggle through 
the years without acquiring some weapons of defence 
even for unaccustomed assaults or sudden emergencies. 
So it was with Haidar, who learnt as he went on. 
Much earlier than Signor Mussolini, the Italian Dictator 
of to-day, he proved the truth of the statement that the 
best defence is the ofiensive. His offensive against the 
English at Madras galvanised his forces, and made it feel 
its strength. He did not seek co-operation with the 
Mahrattas. He never could think of avoiding conflict 
once he made up his mind. He could not think in 
terms of normal relations with his neighbours and even 
with those whose friendships would have meant some- 
thing of value to him. His concept of war precluded 
diplomacy from it and his concept of peace excluded 
friendships on any basis except that of master and 
servant, sovereign and feudal vassal. What could have 
enabled him to succeed ? That is a question worth some 
consideration especially as he had all but succeeded in 
achieving his object m 1767. If he had revised his 
policy, if not replaced it, by a more moderate one, 
probably he would have attained to part at least of his 
objective. Bealizmg as he did that combination for 
organization was the only policy that would pay, he 
should have seen to it, that if he did not secure a 
combination — of himself, the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
against the English — he at least did something to prevent 
the formation of such a combination against himself — of 
the English, the Mahrattas and the NizSm. It should 
have b^n his major interest to see that no State or 
group of States in South Indipi became omnipotent against 
him to repeat what he had done— on a minor scale— with 
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the Nizam against the English. He should have directed 
diplomacy to that end. He should have evolved a 
formula compatible with the political integrity of Mysore 
and its status as a major power in the South of India 
and applied his doctrine of force only in aid of such 
diplomacy. The idea of overlordship would have been 
realized, in fact if not in form, if he had changed his mode 
of attack. He failed to do this — he could not see the 
need for it because of his blind faith in the theory 
of force — and the result was he was forced in to isolation. 
The rest followed with the advent of his son, who had, 
as we shall see, neither his military talents nor his std- 
ministrative skill Haidar failed to avoid the catastrophe 
that was slowly but steadily descending on him. He did 
exactly the opposite of that which should have been done 
by him ; a policy of courage instead of resignation, 
resistance in place of abandonment of his chosen ideal. 
If he failed, it was because he failed to appreciate the 
change that was coming over the land. War alone cannot 
win an objective ; diplomacy has its place in the relations 
of men. 

Haidar should have associated himself with his neigh- 
bours in a manner profitable to himself. He really 
gave himself no chance for association, after he failed 
to gam over the Nizam. He gave the chance to the 
English to isolate him In trying to isolate them, he 
ended in isolating himself. He did not back-pedal to 
his previous position and try to win back the Nizfiin or 
the Mahrattas. His external policy was really one 
opposed to the Niz&m ; but he compromised with him 
When he lost him, his defeat became inevitable. He 
did not take the warning against the danger of bis being 
pushed by the Nizam or Muhammad All or by them both 
against the English. Friendship with the Eoi^'ish being 
thus out of the question, he leaned more and more on 
the French. 

FF 
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His policy in the West coast did not conform to the 
general onentation. He tried to pick up a quarrel with 
the Dutch, who, though they were declining, were yet 
showing a resisting power not to be neglected. During 
1773-1780, he worked up a clandestine attack against 
Travancore and kept in touch with the discordant 
elements among the Malabar Chiefs. For the time 
being, permeation in the West coast and preparation in 
the Calicut and Coimbatore area were the order of the 
day. The Dutch held to the view that the conquest of 
Travancore would be likely to entail breaches of 
treaties In the Madura region, Haidar set up 
Mahfuz Khan, more a diplomat than a warrior, 
and tried to influence Yusuf Khan. He could back 
up the latter, but the French partisans proved trea- 
cherous. If he had been a diplomat, he should have 
made the Dutch work for him as against the rest on the 
West coast and Muhammad Yusuf and the French 
partisans fight the English on the East coast. If he had 
done this, he would have reduced his external policy to 
the simplest possible form and made it a workable one 
too. By a judicious expenditure of men and money, 
such a policy would have ended m the attainment of 
his ambitions. 

Haidar cannot to any extent be described as a laughing 
diplomat. H6 was too active, too cnergitic and too 
strongminded a man to brouse through life, observing 
things with a detached and objective air and deriving as 
much benefit as instruction from them. Made of 
sterner stuff, he was up against any and every deviation 
from the promised word. Though a dissembler himself, 
he would not allow others the privilege of dissembling. 
He reveals his true personality here — when we see him 
acting the stem exacter of things promised. Thp letter 
of a treaty became as important to him as its very 
spirit. No foreign office interpreter would have excelled 
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him in this. But he forgot that a foreign office 
interpreter has another side to him ; he is also a diplomat. 
When it did not suit, the foreign office diplomat never 
would look into the treaties and the terms and conditions 
that bind him down. He forgot the very existence of 
the Treaty i Haidar knew not diplomacy — not even the 
elements of it. He made no effort to see the other 
fellow’s view He never thought he could make some- 
thing of it to his own benefit. He could not bring 
himself to the idea that time may be saved or even the 
objective gained by a little temporizing, by a little 
kind word or gesture made He lost wnolly the aid of 
diplomacy in his dealings with his opponents Warfare 
unsupported by diplomacy can never prove successful. 
That seems almost fundamental in practical politics, 
but Haidar never grasped it throughout his career. 
He never therefore reajied the full benefit due to 
him from his military successes. To the last, he 
never could understand the naivete of a diplomatic 
conversation or what a dull-eyed diplomatic corps stood 
for in the evolution of political aims and ideas. He 
sang lor ever one song —the bold anthem of “ Mysore 
for ever.” His treatment of Schwartz was 
characteristic. From that specimen, we can judge of 
the rest Ei uno disec onines. For what could be 
gained by words — sweet words — there was no need to 
appeal to arms. But his too ready appeal to force 
proved an obsession. Furor arma vnnistrat (Rage 
provides arms, and we have an Illiad of ills). He never 
looked to the end ; nor did he remember that it is 
the end that crowns the work. He refused to bend 
down, but allowed himself to be broken. 

Haidar could have talked the language of western 
diplomacy with westerners and yet retaineu a tenacious 
grip of Indian individualism. He could have bean firm 
and suave. It is here we seem to perceive in him the 
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absence of the culture produced by wide reading. A 
widely read man of letters is something different from 
a self-trained man used to the culture that is produced 
by a knowledge of those who have preceded him. He 
essentially could not see the way to compromise : the 
militarist in him was not softened by the liberality of the 
cultivated mind. He had no diplomatists about him ; 
and those he had, he had no regard for. At a critical 
moment in Anglo-Mysore affairs he failed, because he 
t-ad no diplomatic talent in him. If he had had trusted 
diplomats, he would have fared otherwise. They would 
have helped him to represent the better mmd that was 
really in him — but for the moment had been superim- 
posed by vanity, ferocity and even '•ruelty. He thus 
lost the opportunity to expand his country’s true policy 
without fear or embarrassment to himself. Never was 
the treaty of 1769 so inaiispicionsly signed, and Haidar 
only paved the way for his English adversaries to 
counteract him eventually. His policy sought simulta- 
neously to weaken and encircle the English at Madras. 
But in trying to isolate them, he isolated himself. He 
showed the way to Hastings and after him to Wellesley. 
He rendered himself open to joint attacks at the hands 
of his opponents. After 1767 his confidence in the 
British vanished and his position became perilous. 

Haidar offered hegemony to the whole of the South. 
His plan was to obtain hegemony over all the Southern 
States and to develop them into a military alliance. 
Under the friendly guise of one who was proposing an 
informal alliance — offensive and defensive — he plainly 
sought to make a territorial invasion and with it esta- 
blish an economic supremacy over the whole of the 
South. He desired access to sea on all sides but he did 
not realize that he was also trying to grab wholesale 
states and countries allied or subordinate to them for 
ages under this pretext. That was abusing natural 
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facto m order to satisfy his own political aspirations. 
He was soon to see that these states and countries did 
not yield for the asking. Conflict was a foregone 
conclusion. He had no hatred against any of the states 
or the peoples he wanted should go under. He did not 
try any conciliatory attitude , he did nob try to find a 
reasonable and just solution. He planned, in a word, an 
immediate expansion to wreak his vengeance against 
those who had despoiled Mysore and her just ambitions 
and her just dues. Thinking of Trichmopoly, he 
thought of other states and countries which would help 
him to make the English at Madras submit. That is 
why he looked m the direction of the West coast States. 
He searched around South India for lines of least resis- 
tance, and he thought Mysore should spread westwards 
as much as southwards Why not West, when the way 
was being blocked in the South? Why not West as a 
preparation against the South ^ But he did not convince 
himself of the possibilities of his schemes and ideas. 
Early successes made him feel more and more that the 
same successes would be repeated everywhere and every 
time. He came to think that lines of least resistance 
were everywhere visible and available and that he could 
have his own way, but he failed to note that actually his 
imposing power and reputation hid many growing weak- 
nc.<;ses. His methods abroad nere direct and based on 
force ; but this policy brought him soon —despite his 
desire — into new entanglements and unremitting toil on 
hiB part to get clear of them. 'I he more he tried to spread 
himself out, the more he became isolated and the more 
he failed to keep his eye on his home country. 

Haidar aimed, it may be conceded, at “ An United 
South Indian Front ’’ against the new tendency of 
foreign merchants to become ambitious ot territorial 
aggrandisement in India. It may be added that that 
was the outstanding feature of his policy. I here is 
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reaBou to believe that the Nizam was in hearty agreement 
with him m this objective and even joined him to give 
effect to it actively. He wanted to maintain the 
status qm\ India for Indians. But he mixea up two 
things, a just complaint against the English at Madras 
and a territorial aggrandisement all over the South, 
which made him the declared enemy of all in the South. 
If he had tried to create a peaceful organization to win 
through his objective of keeping merchants to their trade 
avocation, he might have probably succeeded better. 
But his doctrine of force led him into uncalled for 
vicissitudes By instinct, by birth and by profession a 
soldier, peace seemed foreign to him, being only a 
means to an end, the end being further war. But there 
can be no doubt that he meant the establishment of a 
peaceful South India but a South India rendered strong 
and able to resist foreign aggression and able as one 
vast State to stand out under the aigia of Mysore He 
desired to link Mysore w ith South India as a whole ; 
and he could see peace in it only when it was linked 
with a partly Indian— and in that a Mysorean — system. 
His great defect was lack of diplomatic insight. He 
depended on force too much and he too candidly appealed 
to arms for decisions He did not realize adequately 
the dilficultif s of interstatal adjustments unless conces- 
sions were reciprocal. If he had done so, his work on 
the West coast would have been a greater success and a 
greater help to him in his dealings with the English in 
the South. 

If Haidar had been spared, what would he have done 
on the civil side ? Would he have, like Charles the 
Great after his successes, devoted himself to the welfare 
of the people or proved himself as great m administration 
as in war and patronised letters and established schools 
Whether he would have done all this or not— -for one he 
was not a lettered man and did not appear to view 
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education as anything more than an art which taught or 
ought to teach one how to acquire a kingdom and how 
net to lose another — he, like Charles the Great, kept 
himself in touch with everything over the vast domain 
he commanded. 

The nearest parallel to Haidar in certain respects is, 
A paraUehsm and perhaps, to be found in Oliver Crom- 
a contrast Haidar and well (1599-1658), the l7th century 
Oliver Cromivell Protector of England. The two, of 

course, began their epoch-making careers under different 
environments ' the one bom of humble parents but left 
an orphan and seeking his livelihood as a solidier of 
fortune, and eventually rising to the dictatorship of the 
kingdom of Mysoie; the other inheriting the solid 
wealth of his father and soon rising to become the leader 
of the Great Eebellion, the author of King Charles 
I’s death, the master for a few years of all Britain. 
Both realized the supreme importance of the army as the 
arbiter of the destiny of State in times of crisis and 
impressed their contemporaries as military geniuses with 
sharp limitations, not as strategists nor even as general 
tacticians but as cavalry leaders of the first order Both 
possessed in an uncommon measure the capacity for 
dissimulation and intrigue, and revelled in cruelty. Both 
sought to maintain peace at home and used force abroad. 
The domestic policy of both was grounded in fear of 
assassination on the one side and an excellent system of 
police and espionage on the other. In the sphere of 
foreign relations, both were patriotic to a degree, the one 
desiring the independence and integrity of the kingdom 
of Mysore and hei dominance over the whole of Southern 
India to the exclusion of all her rivals — both Indian and 
foreign , the other aiming at the greatness of England 
and her reputation for strength both by sea and by land. 


Both were overarabitious and grasped at things greedily. 
But while Cromwell, as a Puritan, admitted in his 
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conduci quite a remarkable degree of buffoonery and was 
chaste, excellent in his life as a husband and father and 
devoted to his children, Haidar was voluptuous and in- 
different in matters relating to religion and morals, 
though his attachment to bis family was that of a stern 
soldier inured to the rigours of camp life. 

While, however, Haidar, as we have seen, through- 
out his period of office in Mysore, never went beyond 
retaining for himself and his successor the position of 
the Regent or Sarvadhikari and steadily strove to 
maintain the semblance if not the substance of the 
sovereignty of the ancient Hindu Dynasty of Bulers by 
keeping intact the succession of minor kings, Cromwell, 
immediately after his accession to power (in 1653), went 
one step further Having named himself dictator, he 
proceeded to limit his own power by one experiment at 
restricted election after another. He aimed at further 
councils to share and support his responsibility. He 
called one such assembly - also named a Parliament — in 
1654. Because it showed signs of action, he destroyed it 
in J655. Yet, in the autumn of 1655, he tried again 
and summoned a third body, more ridiculously restricted 
than even its predecessors. He none the less chose that 
moment to attempt the title of king and to found a 
dynasty. Having done so, he ran away from his own 
proposal and fell back on his original — and precarious — 
office of " Protector.” The whole process was, indeed, 
" a bewildering sequence of false start, blind alleys 
and sudden decisions and counter-decisions, when 
the last appears.” Alter erecting this third so- 
called Parliament on the distant model of the old 
assemblies, he suddenly destroyed the whole affair in 
February 1658. He would not act without a new small 
body to share responsibility with him. It was short- 
lived. Be broke it m July — immediately before his last 
illness. His death m September ended what promised 
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to be an endless senes of vacillating and futile expezi* 
ments and be failed altogether to provide for the future 1 
The contra&t is obvious. While Haidar set up no new 
dictatorship m Mysore, beyond stepping into the position 
of the Sarvddhikdri or Eegent occupied by his masters 
and predecessors, the Dalavais, and his diplomatic allegi- 
ance to the Buling Family is striking to a degree, the 
inconstancy of Gromewell’s constitutional position and 
the subtle working of his mind have called for explana- 
tion. Indeed, as one recent writer puts it significantly 
enough, “ for generations the simple answer was given 
that the whole process was one of secret tenacious over- 
mastering ambition served by an incomparable power of 
deception and unrivalled duplicity. That Cromwell 
enjoyed such a power and practised such duplicity is, 
after his military qualities, the most obvious truth 
concerning him. But that this remarkable talent for 
intrigue was at the service of mere personal ambi- 
tion to rule IS n )t tenable. It is a facile hypothesis to 
account for no more than the mam fact that he did 
indeed use to, and maintain, headship in the State and 
arbitraiy power. But tested by detail, it will not work. 
Cromwell did not set out to become head of the State. He 
became so in spite of himself, under successive necessities 
of self-preservation." While Haidar as the Saroddhi- 
kdri sought to achieve much for the kingdom of Mysore 
for over two decades down to his death m camp in 1782, 
Cromwell, during his short but meteoric career as the 
Protector of England, had his own limitations. " In a 
word," to quote again, ** “the end of his life was a blind 
alley. He was like a man who climbs a cliff to avoid a 
peril below and must perpetually go up because it is 
impossible to go down. He ariived, he knew not bow, 
at a complete executive power, which ii ' felt to be 

41. Hilam Belloc, Ohver Cromwell (Bouii'b Si» Penny liibrery, Mo. 3621, 
p. 69. 43. lb%d, 56 
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beyond his capacities, which he disliked, bat of which 
he was the prisoner. To maintain it confused him ; to 
abandon it would be rum, not only to himself but to all. 
Without extrication from this maze be died.” Happily 
for Mysore, the dictatorship evolved by Haidar ran along 
lines congenial to himself and the kingdom he represen- 
ted. Even when he tried to found foi himself a king- 
dom — that of old Bedniir, as told in a preceding Chapter, 
he gave it up wisely when he saw the impossibility 
of it. 

Among other comparisons are the references in the 
writings of Haidar’s European con- 
temporaries, whom he impressed 
essentially as the leading Asiatic 
military character of the 18th century. Thus, writing 
in 1780, Captain Innes Munro, the English writer,^* 
admits, as we have seen, the justness of the contempo- 
rary comparison of the military genius and character of 
Haidar to those of Frederick II of Prussia, and regaids 
the " implacable aversion to all Europeans ” instilled b\ 
Haidar into the mind of his son Tipu as akin “ to the 
oaths of perpetual enmity against the Koiuans ", which 
Hamilcar, the famous Carthaginian general, caused 
Hannibal to take in respect of the latter. Do La Tour, 
the French officer serving under Haidai, also writing 
about the same tune, compares him to “ I'hilip of 

48. Bee Ante, Vol II, Chap XIII 

44 Supra, p. 397. Frederick 11, kiug of Fruautt 11740-1786;, referred to aboye, 
was suruaiiied * the Great ” As adiiiiniatretor be was emmently 
efficient, the country flourished under hiH juht, it severe, rule, his 
many wars imposed no debt on the nation , naiioual luduetriea were 
fostered, and religious toleration encouraged Accc’unted the creator 
of the Prussian monarchy, be was, says Carlyle, "the flrst, who, in 
a higly public manner, announced its creation ; announced to all men 
that It was, in very deed, created ; standing on its own feet there, and 
would go a great way on the impulse it got from him and others " 
(See The Nuttall Uncyclopaedia, 269), Tbougli llaidsr was only a 
dictator and uot a monarch or king of the type of Frederick 11 of 
Prussia, the companeon of the military and cimI achievements of the 
two 18 striking to a degree. 
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Macedon, who formed the troops that procured the 
numerous victories of his son, and subdued the Greeks 
his neighbours, who were the enemies that were the 
most difficult to conquer.”^® Captain Francis Robson, 
who refers to De La Tour’s Ayder Ah in certain places 
m his Life of Hyder Ally (1786), is more interested in 
narrating the sufferings of the British prisoners of 
Haidar and Tipu during the war oi 1780-1784 than in 
comparing them with any historical characters. “ I have 
foreborne,” he saya,^® “to compare Hyder Ally to Philip 
of Macedon or his son Tippoo Saib to Alexander the 
Great. On the contraiy, to form a fair estimate of the 
characters, I have subjoined to this work a genuine 
narrative of the sufferings of the British prisoners taken 
by their troops at Biddenore and other places m the late 
war, in which those who have already perused the French 
account and those who may hcicafter meet with it, may 
see the character of Hyder and his son in their true light.” 
Evidently Robson differed from De La Tour in his 
presentation of Haidiu. To De La Tour, who had been 
closely associated with Haidar as his Commandant of 
French troops, Haidar had approached the ideal of a hero 
of classical history , to Robson, who belonged to the 
English detachment that fought against Mysore, Haidar 
was less a hero than a barbarian general revelling m his 
coarse tieatment of British prisoners. While there is on 


15 De La Tour, Ayder AU, II 198 Philip of Maoedon (382-336 B.C.), 
refeired to alxiie, ws'i tlie father of Alcxauder the Great He usurped 
the kiiiKdoin from the infant king Am} utas, his nephew and ward, in 
880 B.C. , having secured bis throne, he entered on a series of aggres- 
sive m are, iiiaking expeditious into Thrace and Thessaly, and by the 
defeat of the Athenians and Thebans at Chaeronea (.138 B.C ), he even- 
tually placed all Greece at his feet. His last project uss an expedition 
against Persia, but while preparitions weie oi> foot, be uas assassina- 
ted at Aegae A man of unbridled lust, he a ac an astute and uu- 
scrupnlous politician, but of incomparable eloqi nee, energy and 
military skill [Nattall, 600). The comparison of Uaidsr with Philip of 
Macedon from the military point of view is siguificant 
16. Robson, lr%f» oj Hyder Ally, Preface, VI. 
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the part of the French writer genuine appreciation of 
Hai<inr almost reaching up epic heights, m the account 
of the English military biographer is discernible a 
certain amount of bias from which he could not 
easily dissociate himself. Major Charles Stewart, who 
published his Memoirs in 1809, is somewhat critical 
in his comparative view of Haidar. “ Hyder Aly 
Khan ”, he observes,^’ “ was doubtless one of the 
greatest characters Asia has produced , and if his success 
cannot be compared with that of Tamerlane or Nadir 
Shah, it must be attributed more to the competitors with 
whom he had to contend, than to any want of ability on 
his part.” Among recent writers, Lt. Col. L. H. 
Thornton compares Haidar to Kanjit Singh, while we 
also find in Haidar a nearer counterpart in certain 
respects of Allaudm Khilji of Mediaeval Indian History.^® 
If the supreme test of an efficient government is to 
be ever ready and preiiared to meet an 
cient but not a emergency, Haidar Created one such ill 
lovable adniiuwtra- Mysore during troublous times and 
what is more important, even main- 
tained it intact in a large measure for many years. If 
the other and more modern test of a good government 
IB to advance the happiness of the people, Haidar’s 
administration may be said to have been a fair success, 
having regaid to the perpetual wars and other serious 
drawbacks of the period. Public order was maintained 
vigorously , malefactors were put down ; oppressors of the 
cultivators were made to know that their tactics would 
not pay, and trade was given au impetus too, subject 
again to the troubles of the times. If, however, the old 
Hindu ideal that a ruler should be a “ father ” to his 
people be applied, it is a question if Haidar, with his love 
of lucre and plundering of even those who worked 

47. Ste'wurt, Memorui of Hyder Aly Khan, 42. 

48. Vtie Appendix II— (8) for a detailed aotioe of these companaons. 
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honestly under him, can be said to have come up to it. 
He was more feared than loved, more respected for his 
capacity for organization than for his capacity for 
appreciation or affection, and more avoided than 
applauded. Haidar, with his free use of the eorla (whip) 
and the peculiar passion he cultivated for it for main- 
taining discipline among the rank and file, was not 
undoubtedly the man who invited exactly love unto 
himself from the generality of the people or even from 
his higher associates. They naturally suspected him and 
suspicion repels rather than attracts. 

That Haidar committed many mistakes — both in policy 
and in administration — is only too true. But he always 
saw to it that the army was efficient, that the internal 
governance was safe and secure, that the country's peace 
and order was maintained, that disturbers of peace 
were not allowed any sway, that the roads were safe 
for traffic and trade, that the general well-being of 
the country was duly cared for by protecting the 
cultivator against the revenue officials and collectors of 
revenue, and that the religious communities did not come 
into conflict in any part of the kingdom. That excesses 
occurred in his money levies, in his treatment of even 
his old associates, ministers and his old master, Nanja- 
raja, is also equally true. All this only shows that he was 
a human being and not being above or below humanity 
was not a monstrosity. As he had reached the summit 
of power in the country and giddy heights of authority that 
enabled him to control the resources of a vast kingdom, 
he could have afforded to have been less personal and 
less severe, less cruel and less vindictive, less revengeful 
and less inimical to the Eoyal Family, if not more grateful. 
But that was not in his character, upbringing or make 
up. That, taken all in all, he held to Mysore and served 
it well during a difficult period of transition has to be 
admitted even by the most adverse of his critics. 
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There are certain blots m the character of Haidar 
which a historian has to address him- 
chf«lVo/ Haidtr* sclf to, ID order that his work and worth 
as an administrator may be properly 
evalaated. First and foremost of these was his attitude 
towards successive kings of Mysore and the Boyal 
House of Mysore, against which he went beyond, to say 
the least, the conventional limits he had at the start set 
down for himself. Nothing but fear of the most un- 
reasoning kind could have induced one in his power and 
authority to get sovereigns assassinated at or before 
their coming of age. He proved the worst regicide 
known to Mysore History. There was absolutely no 
justification for this conduct, namely, faithlessness 
towards the Royal House which had befriended him and 
put him willingly into the position of Sarvadhtkari, and 
which did nothing against his interests, personal or State. 
By his impolitic, unwise and ungenerous conduct, he 
alienated the sympathies of the Royalists who s^t up 
secret rebellions against him and effectively prevented a 
peaceful administration for bis son, for whose success he 
was so anxious and presumably to secure which he yiel- 
ded to the temptation of turning a regicide. He was 
coward enough, despite his personal bravery and high 
military valour, to get the assassinations canvassed 
secretly through third parties, thus doing things that 
his conscience did not evidently permit. That he was 
temporarily beside himself m perpetrating such traitorous 
acts IS plain enough to any thinking individual. Barring 
this mono- maniacal tendency, he was manly and right 
ip. his ordinary dealings with the Royal House and those 
with whom he came across during the whole period of 
his career. He failed to remember the simple fact that 
hip son’s succession to the o£Qce of Sarvddhikdri and 
that of his successors depended more on himself, his 
capacity and conduct, and less on what Haidar could do for 
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him during his own life-time. As events proved, Tipu 
fell a victim to his overreaching ambition, to his faith- 
lessness to those beside him. to his religious rancour and 
hatred, and to his personal bitterness towards the British. 
Haidar committed the great mistake of involving and in 
fact dragging Mysore into new wars which probably no 
Mysorean of his time wanted — as, for instance, against 
Coorg, the West coast powers, etc.— and which were 
not warranted either by his own necessity or that of 
Mysore, and which resulted in dislike, if not hatred, of 
Mysoreans as an aggressive race. Haidar committed 
the worst political blunder of forgetting that the king and 
the Royal House are the expression of the will of the 
people ; that they had not any part or lot in the doctrine 
of force as evolved by him and acted upon by him^ to 
the detriment of the State ; that the army he commanded 
had sworn, like himself personally, loyalty to the 
king, renewed every year at the Dasara, and to obey him 
and serve his interests exclusively ; and that he forgot 
that the State would survive him, as it was organized 
for peace and war for ages.^® The only redeeming 

49 Haidar belonged to people of that type who are, in the words of 
Maxim Gorky, to be compared toEazarus, whom even tbe magic of 
art la unable to resurrect. One does not strike a man —a rule 
obligatory oii every honest fighter m boxing ’-when he is down, even 
if he IB stirring In this particnlar phase of bia character, be may be 
jqatly described as being worse than Bicbard III of England, who 
usurped the crown from his nephew, Edward V, whom, with 
Edward's younger brother, tbe Duka of York, he is believed to have 
murdered He, like Haidar, met bis death fighting, on August SB, 
1486, against Henry VII at Boswortb Field Suob is the story os told 
by Shakespeare lu bis famous play Biubard III But the chronicles 
of tbe reign of Bichard III are wholly Lanrastrian in origin and tbe 
tiaditional character of Kiobard 111 la not borne out by modem 
historical research, while tbe exact reverse is the case in regard to 
Haidar All Modern research establishes pointedly the coneloaion 
that he perpetrated the aucoeasive murders of ruling prineea to 
maintain himself in the position of San '.dh%lcdn of Mysore. 
Haidar’s mnrder of the ruling king cannot be brong’ * nnder tbe head 
of “ memorable murder ” deserving the woiiderfnl power of nerretive 
of a De Quinoey but a cowardly deed done in a cold-blooded manner 
to perpetuate his personal ends. 
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featnre of his administratiOQ wSpS — and it was the main 
source of the success he attained in the supreme office 
he held — that he did not depart from the civil and 
military administration that had been evolved in Mysore 
for ages but continued to build on the original foundations, 
which was wholly wise of him, for it meant not only 
continuity of action but also success in warfare for 
himself, whatever his objective, personal or other. 

Haidar projected an unprecedented external policy 
and expansion of it could not but lead to war. While the 
recurring wars had made Dalavai Nanjaraja’s predeces- 
sors participators of power in the kingdom, Nanjaraja 
became nearly fully possessed of all power. His successor 
Haidar not only made war his chief aim but also war 
helped him to make his dictatorship one not only for life 
but also tried to continue it in favour of his son Tipu. 
He mobilised the State into a military dictatorship, 
i^rhile an enforced succession of infant kings helped him 
to continue this indefinitely. One result was that when 
he died, the perpetration of the dictatorship became in- 
evitable. The monarchy could not emerge out of the 
military dictatorship to which it had been subjected, 
though it was intended to be by Haidar only for a special 
purpose though not for a particular period, as he intended 
the perpetration of the Sarvadhikariship in perpetuity in 
his family. But Haidar's policy had one evil effect. If 
it involved only the suppressing of monarchy for a while 
to save the State, it would not be too great a price, for 
monarchy would be eventually saved ,' but it meant also 
the other thing, as it proved later during his son’s time, 
the abolition or suppression of monarchy, which bordered 
on that of high treason towards one who had been 
deemed in so many ways and for so many years the 
master and sovereign of the State. Haidar’s military 
dictatorship meant, to confess the fact, that it began 
with the slow suppression of monarchy and ended with 
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the open betrayal of monarchy. That is where the people 
drew the line and refused to give way. They recognised 
that monarchy should be saved and not destroyed. 
Haidar’s cardinal error was there. He recognized the 
infant kings— so long as they were infants — askings and 
became Jieotor regis et Begni, bat superseded the old 
cabinet of Ohikkadevaraja which would of necessity have 
kept him under wise restraints and checks. Such a 
cabinet existed from a period anterior to the days of 
Ohikkadevaraja in one form or other, and before then there 
was the parental control which had been cnstomarily 
exercised for ages. These restraints were in the nature 
of approval of acts sought to be enforced by an external 
body like a Council of Begency, of which, in England, 
constitutionally governed, even the infant king is a 
member even in modem days." There Haidar transcended 
the limits of action and as one error leads to another, 
others followed m its wake. By slow yet sure degrees, 
he came to adapt his domestic life to regal standards, and 
assumed State paraphernalia in marching through the 
country, and generally in copying the details of court life, 
which are referred to in De Lia Tour’s account of Agder 
Alt (17 8i). All this, as we have said above, bears only 
the truth of the observation that no man can climb 
beyond the limitations of his own character. Haidar 
tried to maintain by the sword what he won by it. The 
result was what followed as the consequence of his 
death. 

It would be idle, indeed, to deny that the whole basis 
of Haidar’s external policy disappeared with his death. 
His son neither understood it nor followed it as a policy. 
Lack of leadership marked the whole period of Tipd’s 
regime. Nor was there any clarity of purpose. He 
squandered away his enormous military and political 
strength on mere trivialities. Lack of knowledge, lack 

BO- Bm Medley, Bnglith OotuHtuitonai Bietory, p. B9. 
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of foresight and lack of common understanding preven- 
ted him, as we shall see in the sequel, from making the 
most of the first Treaty of Seringapatam he had entered 
into with the English. Haidar, from this point of view, 
dug by his own hands the foundations for the destruc- 
tion eventually of the greater Mysore which he built up, 
for he was followed by a son who could neither under- 
atand nor follow up his policy with the requisite 
intelligence. So far as he was concerned, his barren 
hatted of the English ended in his downfall, a hatred 
visibly made known by the exhibition of a model of a 
Musical Tiger at the doors of his residence, which kept 
tearing the vital parts of an Englishman’s body ! “ The 
hatred became a disease of the mind, and, it is to be 
feared, affected his thinking powers even, as some have 
nghtly suggested.®* 

The second blot in Haidar’s character was his 
ungenerous treatment of Nanjaraja, his master, who 
had befriended and advanced him so much. That 
argues, whatever his motives, even granting they were 
high and unsullied and conceived from altruistic and 
impersonal ideas, and even entirely in the interests of the 
State of which both, in the last resort, were servants, 
lack of gratitude towards bis benefactor. Nanjaraja 
trusted in him, being gullible, and he failed him. But 
Nanjaraja’s mam personal fault was he did not see 
whom he was trusting . fide, sed cui vide. Muhammad 
AH was the last man worthy of being trusted. Nanjaraja 
trusted him and he never succeeded m securing what he 
had been promised. For a second time, he trusted 
Haidar, who utterly ruined him. A feature of his 
negotiations was he went from disappointment to 
disappointment until he was driven to gloomy despair. 
Nanjaraja no doubt failed in his attempt to secure 

61. Sm Appendix IV— (3). 

63. See Appendix IV— (8) 
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Trichinopoly. But he deserved to succeed. And as a 
matter of fact he succeeded, but was foiled m his 
attempt to gather m the fruits of his victory. Nanja- 
riija’s aim and objective was the adoption of the 
Vijayanagar ideal of one State, one people, one king for 
all India south of the Tungabhadra, if not the Krishna ; 
to create a new status for the South , bring unity to it ; 
and save the South from incursions from outside and 
dissensions within itself , in a word, to keep the South 
for itself and prevent Muhammadan north extending its 
influence in the South. Though he stood for the 
territorial expansion of Mysore— not aggrandisement — 
he sought, as his chief ambition, the unification 
of the South in one grand confederacy, but was defeated 
in this noble aim by the jealousy of the Southern rulers. 
He put down all rivalry, however, in Mysore itself, and 
established himself as absolute master, despite the oppo- 
sition he met with from certain parties and his colleagues. 
The prosperity that had attended Mysore as the result 
of good rule under Chikkadeva did but enhance the envy 
of the Southern lulers, particularly Madura and Tanjore. 
Before Nanjaraja died, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Haidar following up his policy with a vigour and determi- 
nation that would have satisfied him but for the harsh 
and ungenerous personal ill-treatment meted out to him 
by his servant and successor. Haidar was deliberate and 
what IS worse callous to a degree in what he did against 
him, especially in walling him up in his own house. 
Whatever the lengths he might have gone to, that was too 
much, too bad, and too ungenerous towards his benefactor, 
to whom he owed much, if not everything he had 
become in course of time. After all, Nanjaraja could 
not have done much harm, if be had come to power 
again. But Haidar's fear was that histor,* would repeat 
itself and his resuscitation would mean his own downfall. 
He failed to recognise he had become too strong at the 

QQ* 
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time for even NanjarSija, in his old age, to attempt that 
idea, much less achieve it, even if he attempted. When 
Nanjar&ja returned to Mysore from Trichmopoly, he was 
the unhappiest in all Mysore. And years had elapsed 
since then. The dream of his life had been shattered. 
His long and weary battle for the extension of Mysore 
down South had failed of its purpose. 

DalavSi Nanjaraja was in his fifty-second year, and he 
possessed neither the charm of the professional politnuan 
nor the dash of the military general. He was neither; 
he was possessed of the scholar’s simplicity, if not 
rectitude. His outlook was human, indeed, but he lacked 
fire and the common touch. His protests were models 
of academics. All this partly explains his failure. Bom 
in the purple, he had been brought up in a devout 
atmosphere of religious sanctity and later became appren- 
ticed to life at the king’s court, and then became assistant 
in the Sarvadhikari’s office. When he took the helm in 
Mysore politics as a staunch Mysorean of the old school 
(which since the days of Chikkadevaraja stood for expan- 
sion down Sooth), and began the advance to extend his 
country’s influence and keep the country safe from outside 
domination, despite the pressure of the French and 
English Companies and their allies, tragedy fell on him 
and his family. But disillusionment did not come yet 
to him. He yet believed in his old, unalterable 
theme — “ Trichmopoly must belong to Mysore ” — and 
trained Haidar in that policy of expansion which had 
taken such strong hold of him. But Haidar, in trying 
to carry it through, put down his own master and 
teacher and the real inspirer of his policy. If that was not 
ingratitude, what may be described by that term? 
Haidar forgot what promises he had made to Nanjaraja 
when he assumed power. When he displaced Nanjaraja, 
Haidar had made due submission to him and had tried to 
appease him. “ He gave him a considerable territory. 
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and made a promise, both in writing and by oath, that 
he would never make any attempt on his liberty, 
property or life, but would always regard him as his 
father.*’® This he broke in 1767, when he confined him 
in his own palace.® Nanjaraja died a prisoner in 1773.® 
Why did Haidar tear himself off from Naujarija? 
How did he come to develop a mentality which ended in 
his dropping his whole set of colleagues in the time' 
honoured ministry ? For what purpose did he assume 
all the offices of Sarvadhikari, Dewan and Dalavai ? 
The failure at Trichinopoly, which made Nanjaraja 
lose the confidence of the king and country, had made a 
deep impression on him. The events connected with 
the departure of Mysore troops from Trichinopoly, the 
manner in which Mysore had been put off by Muhammad 
Al! and the English at Madras, and the losses in men 
and money that Mysore had sustained during the pro- 
tracted war, in which he had taken a personal part, had 
made plain to him that a change m methods was needed 
if Mysore was to make any impression on its opponents. 
Nanjaraja had failed ; his method had failed ; and he had 
lost credit. Haidar saw his opportunity. He tried to 
seize it, not only for gaming his own personal ends, but 
also to gain the country’s ends He did not differ from 
Nanjaraja in his objective. But he differed from him 
in his method. Haidar was, in essence, a revolutionary 
and his method was, in fact, revolutionary. To dethrone 
Nanjar&ja from his position, if that was necessary ; 
to surmount every obstacle m the way ; and 
to make himself and his country respected by those 
who had stood in the way of its advance — that 

was his objective, for attaining which he was ready 
to go any length. Even the breakmg of personal 

68. See dnU, Vol II. p 889, oitiog De La Tour. 

64 See pp. 279-283 tupra. 

66. See p. 668 tupra. 
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loyalty and the severing of the links binding him 
to his colleagues and friends was not too great a price 
for achieving thO end in view. His political conviction 
seemed to override all considerations — personal and other. 
Haidar was becoming increasingly conscious of the gulf 
that separated him from his late master, Nanjaraja. 
He would not recommend to himself the giving up of the 
country’s cause in regard to expansion in the South. He 
would not agree to any impossible compact between 
himself and his colleagues for resolving the country’s 
difficulties He would not gr-t himself to believe that it 
was in the country's interest that those who are called 
on to direct its affairs should try to work an uneasy 
partnership, fully conscious of the differences that divide 
them, yet all the while hoping that they might be able 
somehow to bridge them. For these reasons. Haidar, 
while he always dissimulated fuendship and even 
respect for Nanjaraja, made up his mind to separate 
himself from him and try to mould affairs in his own 
way Nanjaraja, it may be noted, knew Haidar only 
partially. He did not suspect him either of tieachery 
towards him or towards the king and the country'. His 
easy yielding to him is inexplicable except on this footing, 
more especially as he twice befriended him, each occa- 
sion being in fact a crisis in the affairs of Haidar. It is 
the fashion to say that Haidar deceived Nanjaraja on 
each of these occasions and that Nanjaraja was foolish 
enough to be gulled into belief of what Haidar put to 
him each time. But the fact is that Haidar had 
unbounded confidence in Nanjaraja. He knew that there 
was no difference in their outlook or objective and he 
would agree to anything that wi.uld favour its realization. 
That was where Haidar’s deep knowledge of human nature 
helped him in working out his policy Haidar used the 
knowledge of that secret to his utmost benefit. Where 
he wronged Nanjaraja and by that means wronged 
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himself in the world’s eyes was when he made him believe 
in what he himself did not actually believe. There he was 
venal to a degree and there he has to stand castigation 
at the bar of history. 

While Nanjaraja and Haidar agreed m their ultimate 
aims and the fundamentals of their policy, they parted 
company when it came to their execution Haidar believed 
rightly or wrongly that Nanjaraja would prove a drag on 
him. He was both unpopular and undiplomatic. He 
was further unequal to the demands of the new situation 
that was developing apace by the prominence that the 
Anglo-French relations were assuming in Karnatic 
politics. He was, besides, slow m his decisions and 
diffident in his delibemtions. He had lost faith in 
himself and what is worse, people had lost faith in him. 
Haidar impressed wheie Nanjaraja depressed people. 
Haidar’s quick understanding, resolute action, vigorous 
attitude and general behaviour that indicated self-confi- 
dence made him popular and gave him a standing and 
position which was reflected m the high office he, despite 
the tremendous odds against him, came to occupy and 
carry through during a period of twenty-two years. 

The next blot in Haidar’s character was his leaning 
on the French, despite his aident desire, at first, in the 
earlier part of his career, for an amicable undei standing 
with the English and even a defensive and offensive 
alliance with them, which made his less intelligent 
son depend more and more on them, even after they 
ceased to be a political power (by 1799) in India If 
the French had been already battered and destitute of 
prestige in South India in 1761, when he himself rose to 
personal power, they may be said to have been politically 
extinct in India in 1799. Yet Tipii loaned on them 
ardently and vanished out of exist ■■pce. Haidar’s 
example in this respect proved destructiie to Tipu. 
Haidar’s usual political vision was slowly clouded by the 
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blind hatred he developed, after 1769, against the English 
in this respect. 

Haidar’s zeal for religions conversion of the Nairs 
outran his wisdom and must be reckoned a farther blot 
in his character. He never ordinarily yielded to passion 
in religions matters bat in Malabar, he was overmastered 
by the instinct for conversion. His conversion of the 
son of the Ghirakal Raja — ^Ayaz of Mysore History — 
was a wanton and perverse one. His custom of driving 
into his harem hordes of captured Hindu women has 
perhaps to be judged as non-moral having regard to the 
conditions of the age, though Haidar, from his general 
outlook in such matters, may be expected to have risen 
slightly higher and opened a new course to himself in 
adopting and perpetuating this obnoxious custom of 
Muslim rulers of old. No doubt old customs die haifd 
and man is a creature of his own times and often cannot 
rise high enough even to please posterity. 

The fifth blot in Haidar’s character was his cruel 
treatment of his own officers, even honest and loyal 
officers. He plundered them of their honourably 
acquired savings and what is worse, his whole disposition 
suddenly changed towards them when it suited him. 
Instances of this lack of common honesty on his part are 
too numerous to need quoting here, and the more so as 
they have been detailed already in the narrative part of 
this work. Another serious weakness of Haidar was 
he never allowed willingly any officer to leave his 
service, with the result that it came to be disliked. 

Though Haidar had many admirable traits, both as a 
man and as a soldier, he could not fix himself to a policy 
which while providing for b reasonable territorial expan- 
sion would be legitimate, avoid wrong alliances, and 
provide for the peace of the country under his charge. 
With the continued rule of infant kings he brought 
about, supported by the army, he grew in power as 
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Begent aad Barvadhik&ri. During his period of power, 
twenty-two years or so, the army really got the upper hand. 
Internal consolidation was secured, and peace prevailed 
in the land, despite the wars indulged in by him, which 
indeed proved the inevitable result of his policy of force. 
But later, especially daring the period of his son, who 
was politically less wise (1782-1799), crisis followed 
crisis ; revolts spread ; the country was tom up by rebel- 
lion, in which both Hindus and Muslims made common 
cause and the country was thrown into a turmoil. That 
* seems the only result that could follow the lack of a more 
tolerant policy on the part of both Haidar and Tipu. 

Some well-authenticated anecdotes illustrative of the 
personal characteristics of Haidar, the 
man, mar be referred to in this connec- 
tion. Though to be judged with care, 
anecdotes form literally unpublished 
history. Many more are current in the 
country, but those detailed here are 
vouched for by Kirmani and Mirza Ikbal, the Persian anna- 
lists, and may be depended on as testifying to the truth. 

“On most occasions,’’ Kirmani narrates,®® “Hydur 
used patiently to bear with the petulance and coarseness of 
the brave men in his service. As, for instance, one day, in 
the Nawaub’s court, or assembly, some recollections of the 
battle of Ohurkoli [Ghinkurali] were introduced. The Nawaub 
said, that on that day his whole army had followed the path 
of cowardice; that they had run away before his face ; that 
DO one with his sword in his hand had exerted himself faith- 
fully ; and that they (the officers), to save their own lives, had 
sacrificed those of their men. .Among those who were present 
there, was Yaseen Khan Wnnti Koodri, who had followed the 
path of faith and honour in that battle, and who had there 
devoted, as a charitable donation to the s<vord and fear, the 
whole of his body, and one eye , and he saiu, in answer, ‘ Yes, 


Some aoeedotes 
illastratjve of 
Haidar's personal 
characteristics. 

Kirmani and Mirza 
Ihbal 


66 Kinoici, o.e , 479-482,468-487 Haidar broke his proverbial abnsive 
and oontroversial mentality with Wunti Kudare and entered into long 
dueossions with bun. 
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Sir (Huzrut), what you say is true , for such occurrences arise 
from fate, and depend on the will and power of no man. Yet, 
this eye of mine, for what was it put out ? — and for what 
man did I lose the blessings of sight, the pleasure of beholding 
the lights and shades of this many coloured world, the object 
and dehght of life ? ' — The Nawaub smiled at this, and said, 
' I did not mean you 

“One day, also, he gave the Commandant Muhammad 
Ali some orders relative to a military movement, and the 
Commandant, to complete his charge, required a sum of 
money, or a military chest The Nawaub, at this request, 
became very angry, and said, ‘By this account thou takest 
monthly a large sum m gold, as much as thy mother’s dower, 
or marriage present, and spendest it in all manner of ways, 
and now, the time having arrived when there is something to 
do, thou dcmandest more money from me Every piece of 
gold thou hast received up to the present da> , I will recover 
from thee, and, after putting thee in irons, thou shalt be added 
to the chain of thieves or felons deserving death, for thou hast 
spent much of the public money in worthless matters, and 
now, in time of need, thou wishest to reduce me to poverty ’ 
The hard featured and impudent Commandant, at this, turning 
his face from the Nawaub towards the Clerks of the Treasury, 
and, while speaking to them, alluding to the Nawaub, said, 
‘The depth of the Sirkar’s (Nawaub’s) understanding is 
evident ' The old man is merely giving himself airs on his 
penetration and knowledge. In this matter, money is indis- 
pensable, and, if not given, the measures of the government 
will be ruined.’ This impudent address was heard by the 
Nawaub; but he, with the indifference of a great man, and the 
indulgence he was accustomed to allow his servants, took no 
notice of the impertinence of his insolent though faithful officer, 
and merely told the people of the treasury to give that vulgar, 
greedy fellow, what he wanted. Occurrences similar to these 
happened frequently. 

“ One day, a religious quarrel took place between the 
Shiahs and the Soonnis, and the dispute had advanced, from 
the tongue and words, to hands and daggers, when the .Tasoos, 
or spies, of the Government repotted the whole to Hydur. 
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The Nawaub ordered both parties to be brought before him, 
and then said to them, * what foolish dispute is this , and why 
do you bark like dogs at each other ^ ’ The Soonni here 
replied, ‘ Protector of the World, this spiteful man was pre- 
sumptuous, in speaking of the successors of the last of the 
prophets, Muhammad (on whom, and on his family and compa- 
nions, be peace) , the stars of the firmament of religion , and 
be even went so far as to use abusive language towards them, 
and your slave, at hearing him, felt as though a thorn had 
been broken in his heart.’ I he Shiah was next asked, in 
the same way, and he, according to the tenets of his false 
religion, said, 'Abubukr Sideek, the drst Khahf, did so and so, 
to kloortuza Ah and Omr, the second Khahfah, did so and so, 
in regard to the lovely Fatima> and frequently ill-treated her 
Knowing this, therefore, why are tiie descendents of the sons 
of Hussem to speak r^’spectfully of such men’. The Nawaub, 
in his wisdom, not ivishing to hurt the religious feelings of 
either party, asked the Shiah, ‘ Are those persons whom you 
reproach, alive’’ The Shiah answered, ‘No.’ The Nawaub 
then, with the anger^ natural to Ins disposition, said to him, 
‘He 18 a man who declares his opinion of the good, or evil, of 
another before his face, cot behind his back. Do you not 
know that back-biting is unlawful' .And I should think that, 
as you act in this manner, you must also be base born. If 
you ever again waste and destroy your time and that of the 
Sirkar in such an irreverent, wicked dispute, you may rely on 
it a camel bag and a mallet will be ready for you’ [alluding 
to some kind of punishment] . 

"One day, m H\dur’s couit or assembly, people of both 
these sects (Soonnis and Shiahs) were present, and one of 
the Soonnut .Tumaut related an anecdote of a traveller, who 
was proceeding on a journey on horse-back. It happened that 
the road was very rairy, and, all at once, the hoofs of the 
horse sunk in a quagmire, and he stuck fast. The horse-man, 
therefore, dismounted, and, seizing the bridle, began to pull 
him out, saying, ‘Come forth, by the tru'h of the Sideek 
Abubukr.’ The horse, however, did not move He then said. 
By the established justice of Huzrut (Omr), Faiook, come 
forth,' But the horse made no movement. He then said, 
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'By the strength of the understanding of Hnzrnt Osman, 
step forward.’ The horse, however, still remained stock still. 
At leiigtfa, he exclaimed, ‘By the might and valour of the 
great I^Coortuzvi or Moortuza (Ali), step on I ’ The moment he 
said this, the horse, plunging, came out of the mud. The 
horsemsin, now drawing his sword, said, 'O horse, thou art 
become a heretic I (Rafizi), thou art of no use to me,’ and with 
one stroke of his sword he out off his legs. On hearing this 
story, the Nawaub smiled, and said, 'A wonderful fool this 
man must have been I Did he not know that he who was the 
strongest brought the horse out of the mire?’ 

"Sometimes he was fond of sporting his wit, or of joking, 
with his associates or companions, particularly with All 
Zuman Khan. At the time the Souba of [Sira] was 
conquered, the Nawaub one day mounted his horse to look 
at the city, and rode through the streets and lanes. Now 
it is the fashion of the city, that there are many tombs in 
front of the doors of the houses, and also in the streets or 
roads. The Nawaub, therefore, asked those who were with 
him, how these tombs became placed in the middle of the 
town. Those persons replied that apparently, the whole 
space had been formerly waste land ; but now, men seeing 
that God’s people were protected, and the peasantry encou- 
raged, by His Highness, they had assembled from all parts 
and bad built the city The Nawaub said, ' A truce to your 
compliments ^ Do you not know that these men and women 
died fighting for their houses ? ' 

“ The word Lowndika, which means the son of a slave 
girl, a term much in use among the Dnkkanees, was also 
continually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and, if he was 
angry with any one, he called him by this name , but, it was 
also used as an endearing, fond, appellation, to which was 
attached great favour , until, one day, Ali Zuman Khan, hy 
inferences and hints represented to him that the word was 
low, discreditable, and not fit for the use of men of knowledge 
and rank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, ' O friend, you and 
I are both the sons of slave women, and the two Husseins 
only, on whom be good wishes and Paradise, are the sons of 
a Bibi or lady. ’ Those words highly pleased those who were 
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present, and they fully agreed with him, for this reason, that 
the title of the illustrious mother of those great men is the 
lady or Queen of both worlds. St" 

" In his (Haidar's) Durbars or levees, " Mirza Ikbal 
narrates,^ “no one* dared converse, or even whisper. If any 
one had a wedding in his house, he could not invite any 
friends, except through the Nawaub, and the agency of his 
servants ; and, even then, he gave his Wordi Hurkatas orders 
to go and see and hear what was said and done. These men, 
therefore, were in general bribed not to tell the truth ; but he 
believed all they told him. If he bad advanced any one of 
his servants money, the third part of his pay was stopped 
until the amount was refunded ; and if any one paid the debt 
on demand, he was accustomed to demand interest, under the 
pietence that he had borrowed the money from a banker for 
him. But, when he had obtained the interest, be said, ‘ this 
man is rich, why did he borrow money from me ? Seize his 
goods, ’ and, accordingly, his property was sometimes confis- 
cated, or stolen by thieves set on by Hydur's authority. 

“ When he was on the field of battle, contrary to his 
former custom, when all he required was done by the influence 
of kindness and friendship, now, he looked steadfastly at the 
enemy, and said to his own horsemen, ‘ Do you see that man, 
standing yonder with his soldier ? That man is your Bather — 

67. Hudar's humour, m recorded instenoeB show, lies close to irrevecsnoe. 
Irreversooe, wbea reverently used, u, es Stephen Leeoock, one of 
the world’s most favourite and prohfio bumounsts, puts it, a splendid 
iDstraioent of human progress. Such humour is, in reahty, loolong 
lor truth, a sudden twist of thoughts, which gives a new way to 
truth. In its essence, such humour may be compared to oorreot 
American humour, which htioke after actuahty and its reproduction. 
American humour works at institutions and people as they are in the 
clear light of aotuaUtj and through the mists of traditional associ- 
ations of histone reverence. American humour, with reverence for 
nothing, souuds vulgar to Enghsb ears. In reality, it was looking for 
truth. When the Kngliab want to draw character, they don’t make 
up the figure out of their heads, they go out and take a photograph. 
Haidar’s use of slang-^hether Kannada or Hinduatani — was an 
attempt to remake a language for bimaelt hy applying towards the 
questioning prooeis. 

68. Ibid, 496-602, 607-609 (from the Supplemental Bote on Ifirsa Ikbal's 
AAiMiis Sjidur Satk), At to Tdain Kbdn, see further in Appendix 
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you must kill him, or be killed , for, if you come back without 
killing him, I will certainly put you to death myself in this 
very place , as, indeed, to inspire terror, he had before often 
done. And when stimulated and forced on by the abuse he 
gave them, the horse had charged the enemy, he sent for the 
sauises (grooms or horsekeepois) of the cavalry, and, giving 
them bamboos and shoes, he placed them m line, himself 
taking post in the rear of the whole, and giving orders to them 
to strike and beat any one who retreated. The poor horse- 
men, forced on by the disgrace of the stick, and the torrent of 
abuse following them, gave themselves up to death uselessly 
He never, however, took the pains to bury them after they 
were slam As an instance of this neglect , one day, that a 
great battle had been fought between him and tlie English 
General Coote, the General, after the battle was over, 
despatched a message to Bydur, stating that his (Hydur’s) 
horsemen had done their duty, and fulfilled the condition of 
their contract with him, by sacrificing their lives in his service, 
and that it was now time he should perform his duty, as their 
master, and direct some one to bury their bodies. Stung by 
the sharp reproof conveyed in this message, he immediately 
sent for Meer Muhammad Sadik Khan, his Dewaun or 
Minister, and ordered him to bury them. In reply, however, 
to General Coote, he merely said, that he did not want any 
of his advice 

" If any one was sent in command of an expedition, and 
was delayed or unsuccessful, he was on his return sent for to 
the presence, and severely reproached by Hydur himself. If, 
on the contrary, he did his work soon and was successful, still, 
on his return, he was absued for having (as Hydur said) 
sacrificed the lives of his best men in rash and profitless 
attacks. In fact, in bis hfe he was never known to praise 
any one. In all his measures he availed himself of the aid of 
threats and violence, to instil fear into men’s minds. 

“He was acoustomei to have a party of Bayaderes, 
dancing women, early every night at his tents. If the woman 
who danced was a Hindu, she was required to wear a white 
dress , if she was a Mussalman woman, a dress 
embroidered with gold. In her dancing, however, she was not 
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permitfeed to laugh or smile, or display any wanton steps or 
gestures , she was required to dance and sing slowly. Let 
there be ever so many men present, the attention and eyes of 
all were to be fully occupied, and absorbed, in the beauty of 
the Nawaub himself alone. If any of the men present cast his 
eyes towards the dancing girls, God preserve us ! the Nawauh 
would immediately call out ‘ Look ! look well I for your 
mother (meaning the dancing girl) has left her house, and is 
occupied in dancing in the midst of her husbands ’ If it was 
any one of his friends, however, he was more civil. 

*' In tiie taking of towns, it was his custom, after the 
plunder of the inhabitants, to allow them to remain in peace. 
After a short time, however, he was used to assemble the 
Dullalah [women who beat the Bohul (a small drum) at 
marriages] and, as they are free to enter all houses, he required 
them to point out ^\he^e the handsomest maidens resided. 
To those houses he sent, and seized the girls, and had them 
brought to him ; and among them those who were remarkable 
for their bloom and delicacy, elegance of form, length of 
hair, and complexion, he placed among his own women ; 
and, in general, these women were most in request 
by him* They had also salaries, or establishments, 
and were placed under the Jamautdar of the women, one of 
his senior wives , as for the rest, be never sent for them 
again, but either returned them to their parents, or partitioned 
them among his followers. In this way he collected a great 
number of women, but his old wives were the chiefs of all the 
new ones* 

“ On the day that was fixed for the Nawaub to visit the 
Mahal, or women’s apartments, every Chief lady bad her 
division of women, dressed in a different colour, and 
standing apart , the red party, the green, the violet, 
the vellow. Some wore rose-coloured dresses, others 
orange, the Nafurmani or purple, the spotted, white, 
gold, sandal, and Moky-yusb. On these occasions they 
sat down near him, but he seldom spoke to them ; nor did 
they speak, except his first wife, the sister o. Vfeer Ali Bnza 
Khan, the mother of Tippoo. He was always very fond 
of her, and compelled the rest of his women to pay their 
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respects to her every morning. Sometimes, however, she and 
Hyder used to quarrel. On these occasious, he bore the 
violence of the lady's tongue with great resignation and 
patience ; until, at length, rising up, he would say, ' It is from 
fear of your tongue that I have given up entering the women’s 
apartments.’^ 

" When he came out and sat down in his private room, 
he was accustomed to tell his friends, such as Ghoolaum 
Ali Khan, Bahadur, and Ali Zuman Khan, that Tippoo’s 
mother had treated him very harshly indeed, that he had not 
the courage to .answer, or argue with her ; that, when she 
complained, he had no chou» but to leave the .apartment ; 
but that still he was fond of her, because she undertook, in 
her own person, the management of everything in his house, 
and laboured for his welfare , but that she had. a long tongue 
and a high sounding voice, and that he was afraid to hsten to 
her. However, that she should do as she pleased. 

" Every time he'entered the women’s apartments she was 
the first person he called ; desiring her to come to him. She, 
in reply, would say, ‘ What do you want with me ? ’ But he 
never entered the Mahal without taking some valuable presents 
to her. 

'* His eating and sleeping was always outside the Mahal, 
but every night two or three of the ladies of his family were 
in attendance on him. 

“ He was very steadfast in his word to bis Talookdars 
(or revenue ofiSoers) and merchants, and with these two classes 
of men he was never known to break his faith. And this was 
the mode of his agreements. If any of bis revenue agents 
fanned a district from him, although be strove to raise the 
amount to be paid as high as possible, yet, if any profit was 

69. It is difficnlt to ssy why she hehsved like this towards Haidar. Possibly 
she was a shrew, a bora shrew aod no more. Possibly she was jealoss 
o( the other wives and tamed to the most saceessfol mode to retain- 
ing Haidar’s goodwill and affection lor her in this rather qnaer 
manner. In any oase, she did not want to allow Haidar to prove the 
nnreliable Philander so wall known is harems. Haidar’s behavionr 
towards her shows that be really loved her. He put up with her. 
He behaved admirably in every possible difficnlt situation ; be was 
tender, unselfish, thoughtful, considerate and even Intelligent. She 
was in love with him and he was In lore with her. 
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derived beyond the government money, he never took more 
than the precise sum stipulated , indeedi many persons have 
offered him the surplus but he, in reply, said, ‘if the amount 
contracted for with government had been short, I should have 
exacted the deficiency ; and, therefore, if the farmer gets 
more, I have no right to interfere between him and his good 
fortune.’ If he confided to any one the charge of a district, 
God protect him, if he took to the value of a blade of grass, 
besides the dues assigned to him by Haidar I he was sure to 
be fiayed alive. Whenever information arrived that so much 
money was due from the farmer of the revenue, be first sent 
for him and demanded the money, and, if it was not paid, he 
prepared to compel him by oppressive and cruel means ... 

X X X Z 

“ On Tuesdays and Fridays, from the morning to mid- 
day, no one could enter his presence , for on that day he was 
shaved. . . As an instance of his plainness approaching to 
folly, it is related that there was in his service a one-eyed 
man, named Yasin Khan, whose nick-name was Wunti 
Koodri, Wunti, ih the Canarese language, signifying one, and 
Koodri a horse, or the master of one horse. This man 
always served singly ; and, notwithstanding he was asked to 
accept a Bisaldari (the command of a regiment), he cons- 
tantly refused, and for that reason assumed or acquired this 
name. Between him and Hydur there was frequently a 
great deal of wit bandied about, in the public Durbar, until, 
sometimes, it degenerated into abuse. This man at first 
shaved his beard and whiskers hke those of the Nawaub 
Bahadur , but, when he became old, he allowed his beard to 
grow very long One day, using an indecent expression, the 
Nawaub asked him why he allowed his beard to grow so 
long. In reply, he said, ' Men call those eunuchs who shave 
their beards and moustaches.’ This was in allusion to 
Hydur ’s custom of shaving his beard, and also to the cause 
of Yasin Khan's following his example, by shaving his. 

In the battle fought between the Nawaub and Trimuk 
Mama, the army of the Nawaub was totally defeated, and his 
baggage plundered. After the battle, the Mahrattas searched 
about everywhere, that they might take Hydtlr prisonw ; and 
VOL. m hh 
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they were all impressed with an opinion that any man who 
had bis beard and moustaches shaved must be Hydur Naik. 
In these circumstances, Yasin Khan Wunti Koodri, keeping 
his eye on the faith and gratitute he owed his master, 
immediately shaved off his beard and whiskers, and folding 
a turban round his head, after the manner of Hydur Ali, 
mounted a large horse, and with three or four horsemen 
ranged over the field, as if they were men of rank seeking to 
escape. As soon, therefore, as the Mahrattas saw them, they 
made sure that Yasin was no other than Hydur Ali Khan 
himself ; and they seized him and carried him to their ofBcer. 
In the meantime, however, Hydur Ali, by stripping off his 
clothes, had escaped, and had reached Seringaputtun, the 
distance being about three Eose (four miles and a half). When 
the Mahrattas found that Hydur Ah Khan had escaped, and 
that the man they had taken was Yasin Khan, they released 
him from confinement, and, from that day, he used in ]est to 
say, that he was the troe> or original, Hydur Ah Khan.” 

Elsewhere we have had occasion to notice anecdotes 


about Haidar from other writers as 
TvSto” ’^ ' * * * ’^ ® ■ W'ell.*’ We may here take the following 
ones from Wilks, who had had oppor- 
tunities of collecting them from first-hand sources : 

“ Hyder,” Wilks narrates,®^ “ was addicted to drinking, 
but these excesses were so prudently managed as to be known 
to few ; the time was soon before his usual hour of retiring 
to rest, and he slept off the effects. Whether the use of 
strong liquors at the time of retiring to rest was intended 
exclusively as a sensual indulgence, or partly as a soporific, is 
a question on which his old associates are not agreed. Abbas 
Ali relates (on the authority of Gholaum Ah, one of the 
most familiar of his companions) that be was frequently in 
Hyder’s tent, when after fatigue he would lie down in the day 
and take a short repose , on one occasion, he observed him to 
start, and be much disturbed in his sleep ; and on his waking, 

60. See, for inatence, VisoouBt Valentle'i nerretion of the anecdote 

about Haidar’s indulgence towards the Hindus (quoted at Ante, 

Vol n. P. 391, n. 91). 

61. Wilks, O.C., 1.696, N, 
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he took the liberty to mention what he had observed, and to 
ask of what he had been dreaming. ‘ My friend,’ replied 
Hydur, ‘ the state of a Yogee (religions mendicant) is more 
delightful than my envied monarchy ; awake they see no cons* 
pirators , asleep they dream of no assassins.’ ” 

" Hyder, from the earliest youth of Tippoo,” Wilks relates 
further, " made no secret of lamenting that his intellect was of 
an inferior order, and his disposition wantonly cruel, deceitful, 
vicious and intractable. Among the pranks which he practised 
about this period, two gave particular offence to his father. 1st. 
In taking his exercise on horse-back, it was his particular 
delight to hunt the sacred bulls of the Hindoo temples (the 
Indian apis) wounding them, and sometimes destroying them 
with bis lance . . . Hyder was shocked at these wanton and 
unprofitable outrages on the feelings of the great mass of his 
subjects. 2d. An English soldier, who had been made a prisoner 
during Colonel Smith’s war, hsbd remained in Mysoor, on the 
liberation of his associates. Tippoo one day took the opportu- 
nity of having him suddenly seized, and causing the outward 
and visible sign of Islam to be inflicted in his presence. Hyder 
was at the time particularly anxious to conciliate the English; 
he abused his son in the grossest terms, put him in solitary 
confinement, and when released, forbade bis courtiers to speak 
with him , an interdiction which was frequently repeated, as 
the consequence of subsequent offences. On this occasion, as 
on many others, he predicted that this worthless successor 
would lose the empire which he had created ; be observed, 
that in order to indulge a silly prejudice, he had insulted and 
injured the soldier, in a manner which could answer no one 
rational purpose, and might one day bring the vengeance of the 
English nation on his house.” 

Beferring to the second article of a compact which Haidar 
is said to have exacted from his son about 1771 to the effect 
that “ if in the affairs of the Strcar, I should commit theft or 
be guilty of fraud, great or small, let me, as the due punish- 
ment thereof, bo strangled,” Wiiks continues, “On the 

M. Ih«l, 841 (App. VU). 

3. 2bid, 840-841. As to Ayis sod the oonneoted sneodote sbont Haider’s 
ad^oe to him, vsde P. 897, n. 68 supra. 

WB* 
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subject of the second article of the compact, it may be 
necessary to explain that Tippoo never returned from a detach* 
ment, without attempting secret embezzlement of the plunder. 
Hyder on such occasions would lose all patience, and in plain 
terms call him a thief, and a blockhead , observing that he 
had not the common sense to perceive that he was stealing 
from himself , for, unhappily, said he, ‘ you will be my suc- 
cessor ; would that I had begotten Ayaz instead of you 1’ ’’ 

It IS always interesting, in the case of men reckoned 
commonly great, to know how they affected the women 
round about them. Haidar, as we have seen above, 
tolerantly submitted himself to the gross abuse poured 
on him by his favourite wife, the mother of Tipu. He 
received the virago’s torrent of hot words coolly, for he 
knew she was in action kind to him and looked after his 
needs and wants and his general welfare was safe in her 
keeping. That, to him, mattered more than the 
meaningless words she uttered. He took them as her 
familiar mode of greeting him as he entered her apart- 
ments. Haidar’s treatment of the Portuguese widow 
Madam Mequinez narrated in an earlier part of this 
work**— referred to by De La Tour — 
De La Tour wss typical of him. He did justice to 

the revered Provincial head of the 
Jesuits in Coimbatore, though he had been unjustly 
slandered by her of misappropriation of her deposit of 
money and jewellery. It must be said, while he advanced 
his own reputation for fairness and mercy to the memory 
of her husband, a military oMcer in Haidar's employ 
until his death when he fell in the Mahratta war, 
Haidar had given the widow the regiment of Topasses 
her husband had possessed, with the appointment of 
Colonel, till an adopted son of her husband’s was of age 
to command the regiment She, however, accompanied 
her regiment everywhere ; the colours were carried to 


04. Bee Antt, Vol. 11. pp, SiO 847, 
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her house ; she had a private sentinel at the door ; she 
received the pay, and caused the deductions to be made 
in her presence from each company. When the regiment 
was collected, she inspected it herself as well as all the 
detachments that were ordered out ; only she permitted 
the second in command to exercise the troops and lead 
thorn against the enemy. But Haidar could be impartial 
too when she tried to impose on him. She preferred a 
charge on the Jesuit Father of Coimbatore that be had 
refused to give back her deposit of jewels and money. 
Haidar .directed the French Commander of his European 
troops to enquire into the matter with the aid of a few 
of his officers. When the Commander and his co- 
adjutors reported its utter falsehood, he let her off without 
doing anything detrimental to her but simply admonish- 
ing that she should behave better. “Her conduct is 
such," remarks De La Tour, “ as, if she does not take 
care, will finish by bringing no small mortification upon 
berself.” Understanding her nature, as if by instinct, he 
tried to get her remarried to a Swedish officer, but be, a 
young man of twenty-eight years, absolutely refused the 
offer. When she later married a mongrel Portuguese 
Serjeant, Haidar ordered her salary to be reduced to a 
Serjeant's pay, because she had dishonoured the name of 
her former husband, whose services had demanded that 
the woman who bore his name should not be without 
the means of subsisting respectably.*^ 

Another anecdote recorded by De La Tour is to the 
effect that Haidar could mete out condign punishment 
even to his highest officers who misbehaved with women, 
In 1767, Aga Muhammad, chief usher, became enamoured 
of a beautiful damsel. He abducted her and ravished 
her. Haidar was prayed for by the girl’s mother for 
justice. He at once ordered an officer cff his Abyssinian 
horse-guard to repair immediately with the woman to the 


66. De La Tour, o.c. , 1. 16T 169 (».). 
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country seat of Aga Muhammad, ^vhere he was then 
staying for a month with the girl. If he found the girl, 
the officer was to deliver her to her mother and return 
with the head of Aga. But if she was not found, he was 
charged to conduct Aga to Coimbatore, where Haidar 
was then halting. The girl was found, and the head of 
the criminal was brought to Haidar ! Aga was then sixty 
years of age and had been chief usher for many years. (De 
La Tour says twenty-five years but this seems an exagge- 
ration). It should be added that Haidar Shah, who had 
succeeded Aga in his post, tried to screen him and save 
him by representing that the complainant and her 
daughter were both of infamous repute and lived in a dis- 
graceful manner. Haidar refused to take notice of Haidar 
Shah’s plea. He also refused to take notice of the special 
intercession of the Commandant of European Troops m 
this connection. Aga had been for his services granted a 
jaghir but all that did n t matter when it came to justly 
punish him for his iniquity. Nobody would perhaps 
blame Haidar for the sharp punishment meted out, 
which was in keeping with not only his own 
right and ready methods but also in consonance 
with the ideas of the times. The punishment of 
death was also one prescribed by the Koran which 
condemns the ravisher of a girl or woman to death. As 
regards Haidar Shah, he was punished with 200 stripes 
on the parade ! That was, indeed, setting an example 
to malefactors of a peculiarly odious kind.^ 

Though Haidar was himself cruel on occasions, some- 
times unjustly too, he hated others being cruel. When 
All Baja of Cannanore took, with his fleet, the king of 
the Maldives, under the pretence of some injustice done 
to hfs pebple, he had the cruelty to put out his eyes. The 
conquest having been accomplished m Haidar’s name, 

Ak • 
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the blinded Sultan was led a prisoner to Haidar's pre- 
sence at Nagar. Haidar was so irritated at the barbarity 
that he instantly deprived Ali Baja of the command of 
the fleet and appointed another, an Englishman named 
Stanet, to it. Haidar also consoled the Sultan of the 
Maldives and asked him to forgive All Baja for the out- 
rage he was guilty of. He also gave one of his own 
palatial residences for a retreat and a revenue sufficient 
to procure all the pleasures his situation permitted him 
to enjoy. Though Haidar could improve on a situation 
like this, still there is every reason to believe that he was 
wholly sincere m his sympathies with the unfortunate 
king of the Maldives.®’ 

Though Haidar himself fleeced his own officers and 
openly tre<ated them with contumely to get even their 
honestly earned savings, he could see the injustice of it 
when indulged against the cultivators in the bulk. 
When All Baja toek possession of Cannanore from the 
Dutch, he levied heavy exactions by asking the poor 
Portuguese cultivators to make good their title to the lands 
in their possession or pay for them. As most of them 
had had them without any formal grants of title from 
the Dutch, they had nothing but long possession in their 
favour. When Haidar heard of this kind of fleecing, he 
quoted the Koran against All Baja, which says . “ Thou 
shalt not take from the infidel his house, his field, etc., 
because they were given him from God ; but thou shalt 
be content with causing him to pay tribute." Haidar 
fixed this tribute at a rupee per head. Ali Baja had to 
meekly yield and his fleecing ended with that.®^ 

As a sagacious man, Haidar could easily see through 
a complex game of intended fraud and order suitable 
restitution. Once, while at Coimbatore, shortly “fJter 
the fall of Pondicherry in 1761, a merchant of that place 

67. liMl, 96-99; alio Ante, Vol.U p S66 

68. IbtA, 101-109 (n.). 
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had long been indebted to the French East India Com- 
pany. He having received a large quantity of wood 
from Haidar, the French factor stationed there agreed 
with him to pay off his debt m that commodity, the 
same being wanted at Pondicherry for rebuilding the 
whole of that city after the late war. The wood arrived, 
but the English factor prevailed on the local 
chief to seize it on the false plea that the English East 
India Company had a prior claim on the same merchant. 
The local chief adjudged the matter in favour of the 
English factor, who transported the wood to his factory. 
The French Commandant of Haidar appealed to the 
latter. On this, the local chief ordered matters to 
remain in their then state until Haidar’s directions were 
made known. Haidar appointed the chiefs of the 
Portuguese, Danish and Dutch factors to adjudicate in 
the matter. Their judgment, he added, may be put into 
execution. They decided in favour of the French. 
With the connivance of the local chief— who failed to 
place a guard on the stock of timber removed to the 
English factory as he should have done pending the 
appeal — the English factor, to prevent the French factor 
taking it, got the whole of it sawed op, so that it could 
be used for no better purpose than firewood ! This 
rendered the judgment in favour of the French factor 
wholly illusory. This disgraceful manoeuvre was reported 
to Haidar, and he ordered the local chief to his presence 
at once. The local Mysorean Governor also sent for the 
parties — the wood merchant and the French factor — and. 
made the French factor pay up his dues. The local 
chief duly arrived, and Haidar asked bow the matter had 
tezmintfted. He laughingly said that the English had 
lokt their suit and that the merchant had paid the 
r^ch factor his dues. Haidar, who was not the dupe 
of ^e chief’s artifice, at once ordered an account of his 
income, and condemned him to pay Es. 3 or 4 lakhs into 
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the Mysore Treasury ! When he complained of the 
heaviness of the fine imposed on him, Haidar placed a 
strong guard at his residence, thus preventing him to get 
water, a great necessity for ablutionary purposes, the 
chief being a Br&hman. The matter ended with the 
prompt payment of the heavy fine imposed.*^ 

Haidar could thus use his knowledge of common 
things — need of water in every household, more 
especially in high class Hindu households— for the settle- 
ment of disputes between contentious parties. A French 
surgeon, who had cured the same chief, on not being 
paid his dues, reported to Haidar. “ Do as 1 did, ’’ said 
Haidar, “let no water come into his house till you are 
paid.” “ But I have no soldiers,” replied the surgeon. 
“ But you have friends that have,” rejoined Haidar. A 
few French soldiers vere placed at the gate of the local 
chief, who had behaved thus, and he was soon brought 
to book.™ 

Haidar could sometimes make what be did as the 
effect of policy adopted by him in a particular matter 
look like the rendering of justice. One instance ought to 
do. After the return of Mokhdum AIT, his brother-in-law, 
from Pondicherry, he ordered his reduction from that of 
a commander to that of a simple cavalier, for he had 
failed to raise the siege of Pondicherry ' This treat- 
ment had been mortifying to the military as it was' 
without the needful inquiry. Many intercessions 
followed. At last, Haidar ordered an army council (of 
his officers) who extolled the merit of Mokhdum. On 
this, Haidar, duly convinced, went in procession to 
Mokhdum’s house. He found Mokhdum m the bacaar 
walking like a common soldier. Whereupon be des- 
cended from his elephant, approached Mokhdum and 
embraced him cordially several times 'nd acknowledf^ 

69. Ibid, 172.176. 

70 . IM, 176 . 
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The story ot 
Ehikee Shth. 


bis own error of judgment m the matter. He got him 
mount the elephant he was himself riding, so that the 
whole public may know that cordiality had existed 
between himself and his brother-in-law and that justice 
had been done m the case to an ample extent." 

Haidar, who enjoyed a joke, delighted in the 
company of one Khakee Shah, who fell 
at Ambur. Khakee Shah was reckoned 
the wittiest man of the time and the 
two friends enjoyed each other’s company. The 
Shah was closely related to many in Haidar's harem, 
which gave him liberty of communications by message. 
In the intercourse of unreserved raillery, says Wilks, he 
had occasionally ventured on messages in Haidar’s name, 
which had produced certain mischievous disappointments 
in the harem, and had been afterwards the subject of 
broad mirth between the two friends. On the occasion 
of some reciprocal raillery regarding their domestic 
arrangements, Haidar adopted the coarse and cruel trial, 
of causing a letter to be written to the wife of Khakee 
Shah, then at Sira, announcing the sudden death of her 
husband. The lady, who was passionately attached to 
him, swallowed poison, in her first despair , and the 
husband, on receiving the intelligence, made a vow to 
renounce the world. It was on this occasion that he 
assumed the name of Khakee Shah, meaning literally 
King oj the dust, intimating spiritual sovereignty and 
temporal humility. The unhappy event did not dissolve, 
though it interrupted, the intimacy of the parties, which 
speaks highly of both. When he resumed his former 
relations with Haidar, the latter treated him with 
increased confidence and regard. Khakee Shah had been 
an emissary to Nanjaraja, Haidar’s old master, and had 
deceived him by profaning the holy Koran by a fraud and 


71. I&jd. 65-67. 
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peijury.” The manner of his death was popularly cited 
as showing Divine judgment in the matter. Haidar and 
EhSkee Shah, after inspecting the works of Ambur, 
slighted among certain scattered rocks, and seated 
themselves behind one which completely covered them 
from the direct fire of the foit ; and in this situation 
Khakee Shah was cut in two by a cannon shot, close to 
the side of Haidar, who was unhurt. Though the shot 
must have reverberated from the other rocks was 
admitted, it was commonly held to indicate Divine ven- 
geance on a person who had falsely sworn on the ordn.” 

Haidar may have been illiterate but he was not 
unintelligent. On the other hand, he 
obwrvafaona” ^ ‘ shrewd, Carefully calculating, hard- 

thinking, always with an eye to turning 
transactions to his own profit He was also deep-seated, 
cunning, with a thorough understanding of mundane 
matters, never yielding to mere sentiment, appeal or 
importunity. He could be in turn kind, friendly, 
dissimulating and cruel. He could enjoy a joke and 
indulge m one too. He was, in a word, perfectly human, 
with an understanding of men and things that surprized 
those round him and made them fear him and his artful 
ways and sudden turns of disposition. To describe 
him either in uniform black paint as a hard, rapacious 
person bent on plundering his neighbours or to represent 
him in so dazzling a light that he becomes almost 
indistinguishable is hardly correct. He was extra- 
ordinary in the sense that history, ancient or modem, 
affords no exact parallel to him. If to the people of the 
18th century he was a terror and bis name was 
associated always with war — indicated popularly 
throughout the whole of Southern India by such phrases 


73. Bee Wilke, o e., I. 693-691. 
78. JM. 
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as Haidarana havali and Haidar kaldpam — to the 
people of the 20th, he is still continuing to be something 
of a marvel. That is where he is interesting yet as a 
unique historical personage. As the greater characters 
of universal history — Alexander, Napoleon, Frederick the 
Great, the Duke of Wellington and the like — what he 
thought, what he did, and what he failed in will always 
demand study at the hands of historians interested m 
human progress. 



CHAPTER VII. 


KHl8£-CHiMABiJA WODETAB VIII, 
1776-1796— (co»«d.) 

Haidar, the man — His mental make-up — The nature of the 
Sources on the internal state of his period — The extent of 
the kingdom — The administrative divisions — The Mughal 
terminology — The reforms of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in 
Mysore, c. 1700 — The reforms under the Bednur Chiefs, 
eto. — Haidar’s adaptation in practioe — The administrative 
system — the Suhah — Mysore and it capital — Rev. Schwartz 
on Haidar at work, 1779 , Schwartz’s early caieer, etc. — The 
circumstances leading to his embassy to Haidai — Aims and 
objects of theembassy . his journey to Seringapatam— Haidar’s 
residence, his fierce methods for putting down ofiSoial corrup- 
tion and extortion — Schwartz’s interview with Haidai — 
Haidar’s rapid despatch of business — His religious toleration 
— The embassy ends , its failure — The underlying causes — 
Haidar, an apostle of force — His ideals of life and conduct — 
Taxation, revenue and resources of the kingdom — Seringa- 
patam, the capital, the ruling sovereign : tbeZartar’s position; 
thCiSarvad/itkan — Provinces and towns — Spread of Kannada 
literature and culture — Muslim arts and culture during the 
period — Seringapatam, the local centre for Dravidian archi- 
tecture and its influence — The lighter side of Haidar’s life ; 
De La Tour on — Glimpses of internal conditions of the 
country — Coinage and currency — Mirza Ikbal on Haidar’s 
failings — The 18th century Haidar, a review — Contempo- 
rary pictures and portraits of Haidar — Embassy from 
Louis XVI of France, 1782. 

T hus passes out of history Haidar, the man. With 
him disappeared all chance of Mysore 
HudM, the men. expanding on the lines Chikkadevaraja 
and Sarvadhikan Nanjaraji: and in their 
wake Haidar himself had resolved upon. Ue appears 
before us as essentially a man of action. He was nnique 
in his many-sidedness. Daring the twenty-one years he 
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was practically in supreme power as Sarvadhikari in the 
State, he proved himself equal to all emergencies. Born 
in the State, he was bred to arms in it and he served it 
all the years of his life. He was a son of the soil and 
worked for it whole-heartedly through his own peculiar 
way. He rose from the ranks to eminence and retained 
to the last the prime characteristics of an active man. 
He was in turn soldier, admimstrator, negotiator of 
military alliances and treaties of peace, politician bent on 
getting the best out of a difficult situation, thinker out 
of programmes and schemes and conspicuous for canvas- 
sing personal ends, arbitrator of disputes, and in fact 
everything that was in the least connected with the 
practical affairs of the State. In all matters that came 
up before him, he brought a freshness of mind into play, 
a vigorous manner of his own.^ 

Though unlettered and destitute of the benefit of the 
discipline of any kind of education, 
Haidar possessed a mind of the first 
order. The very original manner in 
which he dealt with the case of Madam Mequinez shows 
this trait in him. As Schopenhauer somewhere says, 
“ the characteristic mark of minds {Geister) of the first 
order is the directness {unmittel barkeit) of all their 
judgments. All that they bring forth (verbringen) is the 
result of their own thinking.” That was undoubtedly the 
case with Haidar, as is inferable from several of the 
anecdotes which we have set out above, notably in the 


Hii mental make- 
up. 


1. The following previous references may be usefully noted here u to 
Haidar: Vol. II. Chaps. XII and XIII ; Vol III. Chaps. I to VI. 
According to the Neshauni-Hyduri of Kirmani, Haidar’s full style of 
address was : — Shunu-^mulk Ameer-ud-DotvUih Nawab Hatdar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Satdar Jang, Nawab of the Kamatxe Baloghdt (see 
title page to Xirmipi’s Neihaum-Eyduri). Of these titles, he dis- 
carded that of SaedoT Jang which was conferred on him by 
Basilat Jang, brother of Niaam All, and cherished “ Bahadur ", con- 
ferred on him by hu own sovereign, the King of Mysore, ae evidenoed 
by ita uee in inscriptions. (See ante, Vol. II. p, 408, w. 86). 
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Meguinez case and in the settlement of the dispute between 
the English and French Companies’ representatives at 
Coimbatore, touched upon elsewhere. It is a truism, in 
the administration of justice, that not only should the 
parties have justice dispensed to them by impartial judges 
but also that they should feel conscious, by the steps 
taken to do so, that they are getting such impartial 
justice actually meted out to them. Haidar did this in 
both these cases, he only confirming the decisions arrived 
at by the parties appointed to inquire into the respective 
matters after due hearing with the aid of witnesses and 
other evidence. Similarly, in the case of the Europeans 
in his service, delinquents were allowed to be tned by 
their own compeers according to their own military laws. 
He did this invariably, even m the case of traitors like 
that of Turner. Haidar seems to have grasped this 
essential fact as by instinct. 

If his life IS a wonderful record of active work, mainly 
led in the open air, if he achieved all that he did, in a 
short period of time, comparatively speaking, if he 
inspired fear and even respect for Mysore during his 
period of office as Sarvddhtkdri, we have to seek the 
reason for it in the vigorous mentality he brought to 
bear on the work before him throughout his career. 

One result of the utter illiteracy of Haidar is we have 
nothing direct from him on anything 
So^roVoi"he“!iter* relating to him or to his period. Even 
nai state of his his son Tipu has left something in his 
own handwriting.® But our entire 
knowledge of Haidar, his conduct, his affairs, and his 
times IS derived from indirect sources. From the Fort 
St. George records of the period, from the narratives of 
the Dutch, from French writers, and from Indian 
sources we learn sufficiently of him. But ever these do 
not light up many dark comers of the history of his 

a Bee ante, p. 480, n 83. 
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period. The Haidar-Ndmah which may be expected to 
throw some light fails to unfold the state of the country, 
both in peace and war. We have no distinct idea of the 
life led by the people, of their occupations, government 
n.Ti<l religious life, of the advance made by alien faitbs 
like the Christian and the Muslim, of their different 
feasts and fasts, of their sacred ceremonies and secular 
habits of life. Nor have we any accurate survey of the 
different parts of the large kingdom built up by Ghikka- 
devaraja, which had been enlarged by the large terntonal 
additions during the period of his successors up to the 
reign of Ehasa-Chamaraja. Fortunately for us, our 
indirect sources do not fail us wholly. Of the system of 
military tactics followed, the discipline and order of the 
troops and the military operations by land and by sea of 
the period, we have a fair idea. Of the administration of 
the kingdom, we have glimpses from these sources of the 
secrets of Haidar’s policy, in friendly or hostile inter- 
course with the neighbouring kingdoms or chiefs, or 
foreign trading nations. Much of our knowledge is 
undoubtedly derived from traditionary sources, not 
always exact or even wholly reliable, while a good deal 
of it is certainly only inferential. But the traditionary 
sources are capable of being tested by what was said to 
be actually in existence in the last quarter of the 18th 
century as observed by European civil and military 
officers who have recorded what they saw in force or 
in existence. Mahratta Bakhars still available throw 
light on this part of our history but they await 
examination by careful workers.^ The Bev. Schwartz, 

8. She Ute Fraktanavimaria Viobakihapa Bao Bahadur B Naraaimbaohar 
ueed to apeak highly of thia aource.. From our personal knowledge, we 
oan testify to the truth of this statement. One such BtUehar oomlng 
from Tnmknr Distnot has been examined by ns for the I. B. B. O., 
Proeeedtngi for 1M2. The Local Traett in Mackenzie Mas. may be 
expected to throw some light on the administrative and other drtails 
of the period. Bnt they are still not accessible (see Wilson, Maek«m» 
Mm., pp. 460-466). 
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Tbr extent of the 
kingdom. 


the Protestant Missionary, has painted for us what he 
saw at Seringapatam and the way up to it, while on his 
mission of peace to Haidar. His words are few but his 
description is lively and his style glowing, while his 
observation of Haidar’s active habits is keen, and his 
references even to the all-supreme Sarvadhikari’s 
passions and prejudices are stamped with an original mark 
of freedom and genius. From these somewhat scanty 
sources, local and foreign, we have to glean some idea of 
the form and substance of the Mysore kingdom ; its 
internal governance and wealth ; its civil government 
and military force , and its literature and architecture for 
the obscure period of Haidar’s office of Sarvddhikari 
(from Erishnaraja II to Khasa-Chamar<ija). 

Politically, the State was divided broadly into the 
sovereign part (Kartar’s) and what was 
personally under Haidar’s own control. 
The whole of the Mysore kingdom 
together with all accretions of territory to it, far and near, 
up to the Krishna on the one side and Fort St. George*and 
Cape Comorin on the other when taken as projected by 
him, fell under the former denomination, while Bednur, 
called Haidar-Nagar, after himself, fell exclusively under 
the latter. Thus, when the Treaty of 1769 was drawn 
up between himself and the Madras Government, it was 
specffically stated to be between “the English East 
India Company and the Carnatic Payanghat, and Nabob 
Haidar Ally Cawn Behauder, for the country of Mysore, 
Hyder Nagur, and his other possessions, of the other 
part.’’ * What exact distinction he made between the 
two revenues derived from Mysore proper and Bednur as 
such, and whether he differentiated between them in the 
Treasury accounts of the State is not known Ayaz was 

4. See Appendix 1-(41 ; eleo BteQrdt of Fort St. ffeor^e, Pab. Dept,, 
Sundry Bk. 1769-mi, Vol No XIIT, No. viii. pp. 97-99, opening 
end oonoinding portions o( the Xreety. 

VOD. HI 


II 
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appointed Governor of Bednur, after his adoption by 
Haidar, beyond which we are not on sure ground as to 
anything like Haidar's intentions in regard to its being 
separate except probably as a place of retirement for 
himself if his position shonld at any time prove preca- 
rions at Mysore. However this may have been, it was, 
so far as could be made out, despite this possible conten- 
tion, part of Mysore, and we may take it we are on firm 
ground when we treat it as part of Mysore for all practical 
purposes. At any rate, later events do not actually 
make any difierentiation between it and the other 
conquered areas added to Mysore or lost to Mysore by 
reconquest by neighbouring powers like the Mahrattas, 
the Nizam and the English E. I. Company at Madras or 
Bombay, including Bednur itself in Peshwa Madhava 
Bao’s time. In 1766, five years after Haidar's gaining 
of a firm foothold in the State, the territorial limits of 
the Mysore State extended to Bednur and far beyond it 
in the south and Cochin m the south-west. In 1782, 
the last year of Haidar’s period of office in Mysore, the 
kingdom extended up to the Krishna in the north while 
its southern frontier was co-terminous with liainesvaram 
in the far south, with a tendency to posh further in the 
direction of the Northern Ci rears and Travancore 


respectively. 

Though the extent of the kingdom varied with the 
fortunes of the wars waged, still at all 
times it extended over a vast territory. 
Its boundaries touched Travancore in 
the south-west and Krishna in the north-east, including 
the inland districts now known as the Ceded Districts, 
while Haidar carried his arms up to Pulicat and Fort St. 
George at Madras. This territory was divided into a 
number of Subahs (Provinces), whose exact number is 
nowhere stated specifically. That the Subahs existed in 
name and that they formed the larger units that went to 
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make up the entire State is inferable from the tradition 
that still lingers in the interior of the State of calling 
the local chief executive officer Amildar or Amlla, a later 
name which we owe to an imitation of Mughal adminis- 
tration as prevalent since the introduction of the land 
revenue leforms of Akbar (Soubahddr, Subdddr). Before 
then other changes had coine into vogue with the Bijapur 
conquests of the 'Vijayanagar parts of Mysore and after 
them with the Maharatta representatives in charge of 
parts of Mysore. The denominations given by the latter 
were readjusted with the old designation of Soubahddr 
adopted from Akbar’s administrative sybtem. Thus, 
when Bandhulla Khan’s conquests came about, Parganas 
had been formed in the Subahs, with the subordinate 
divisions of samats, tarafs, manje and mujare of each 
pargana, with Jamdddrs or collectors of revenue 
appointed to them in suitable numbers During 
Vijayanagar times, the village accountants had been 
called Sumpratis, but when the Mahrattas took over the 
reins of administration undei Bijapur, or in their own 
name later, they introduced the different offices of 
Dashpdnde, Des/ikulkarni,Sar-7idd-gaud, Deshmukhi and 
Kanungo, who were charged with the keeping of the 
accounts. The Mahrattas also appointed Sheristeddrs to all 
the parganas when jaghirs were granted to Killeddrs 
and Mansabddrs by the State, the revenue accounts of 
the Subah for the last few years being previously exami- 
ned and the new revenue rated annually on the jaghir to 
be granted. In fixing the revenue, the indtns or free-gift 
lands, land customs, etc., were discontinued or deducted, 
and the net revenue, more or less than the former, 
ascertained through the agency of the Jamdddrs. 

When the Mughals formed the Subah of Sira, twelve 


The If nghal termi- 
nology. 


Parganas were annexed to it and the 
other distncts were permitted to be 
still held by the Palegars on condition 


«• 
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of paying an annual tribute. Officers for collecting and 
managing the revenues were appointed in the amani 
districts only.^ At the same time the offices of Desk- 
muhhi, Dishkulkami and 8ar-ndd-gaud were formed into 
one office. Deshpandes, Majumdars, Kanungos and 
Knlk arp i s were maintained on the long established 
Yijayanagar model, 'i he Deshmukhi was to settle the 
accounts with the village Patch (heads) ; the Deshpdnde 
to check the accounts of the Shdnbhogues or Karnams ; 
the Kanungo to register the official regulations and to 
explain the ordinances and regulations to the inhabi- 
tants and public officers to prevent mistakes. In the 
Majumdar’s office, the accounts of the settlement were 
made out and issued. Accounts of all kinds had been, 
since ancient days, kept in Kannada, the language of the 
country. But after the Mahratta Chiefs attained power 
in the State, many Deshastas, natives of the Poona open 
country (country above the ghats as opposed to Konkan), 
followed them, who introduced Marathi, their own 
language, and written character (Modi) into the public 
accounts.” Even m the territories of the Palegars, 
where the revenne and military accounts had been kept 
in Kannada only, some of them, beginning then to enter- 
tain large bodies of Mahratta horse, employed Mahratta 
accountants to check the pay accounts in that language for 
the satisfaction of the horsemen of that nation. After 
the Mughals came into the country and established the 
Subah of Sira, the Persian language superseded Marathi. 

6. Amam . (i) Lands or other sonrees of rerenne under the direct manage* 
ment of Government officials, as opposed to those rented out. 
(ii) Anything held In tmst or under official management. 

6. Dlthaatai • Grant-Duff, m his Swtory of tho Mahrattaa (1. 10-11), says 
"Independent of the two MaFratta divisions of Concauist (Konkanasta), 
or those who belong to the country below the Ghauts, and Deshiat, or 
those of the territory above, there are in the Mahratta country eight 
classes of Brahmins, who differ from eaoh other in some of their 
nsagea," etc. Also Madras Bevtew, VI. 282-294, on KarnOf okas and 
Peaaathat by 0 H, 
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In Mysore itself, the soathem part of the kingdom, 
Chikka Deva’s reforms took shape, 
*** ® about 1700, in organizing the 
Mysore, e 1700. business Of government * into the 
Athdrd-cucheri (or 18 offices or depart- 
ments), a practice that had contributed to efficiency and 
centralization of control under the personal eye of the 
king himself of the affairs of the State.^ The revenues 
had been realized with greater regularity and precision 
under this system, Ghikkadeva, so long as he lived, being 
his own Treasurer. He is said to have established a 
separate Treasury to meet extraordinary and unexpected 
expenditure. At his death, bis annual revenue demand 
from his territories is said to have amounted to Kanthi- 
rayi Pagodas 13,23,571. Chikkadeva took one-sixth 
share of the crop, the share prescribed by Manu, 
calculating its equivalent in money. But be augmented 
his revenue by a number of minor imposts® under 
different heads, which distributed the sources of revenue 
over the whole population. 

In the Bednur territory, the Western part of the 
country, the most distinguished ruler, 

The reforint. uuder before its conquest, had been ^ivappa- 
etc ISayaka, who reigned fiom 1648 to 

1670. His Shist, or land assessment, 
and prahar path, or rules for collecting the halat, an 
imposition on the areca-nut crop, etc., are frequently 
referred to in proof of his financial skill. He is said to 
have framed a scale of expenditure, including every 
contingency for each day of the year for the ^ringeri 
tautt. During twelve successive years, he caused one 
field of each description of land, in every village, to be 
cultivated on his own account, and an a. curate record 
kept of the seed sown, the expense of culture, and the 

7. See ante, Vol, I. pp, SSS-SSS ^ 

8. JbMl, 8U.864. ’ 
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quality and value of the produce. He then struck 
averages of the produce and prices, and taking the value 
of one Khanduga (candy of 50 seers) at aaefanam, and 
the (government share as one-third of the gross produce, 
fixed the rates, land being divided into five classes, with 
two rates for each class. Gardens were measured with a 
rod, the length of the stone steps at Ikkeri Aghore^vara 
temple (18 feet 6 inches, English, exactly). Thi^ rod 
was the space called ddya allowed for one tree. The 
Shist was fixed on 1,000 such dayas at various rates. 
These are not given, but they appear to have vaiied 
from 7 to 25 Bahaduri pagodas. The Shist continued 
for thirty-nine years from 1660. The following addit- 
ions were afterwards made to it in 1700, one anna in 
the pagoda, called ddsoha, by Channaiumaji, for the 
support of an establishmeut for providing food to all who 
applied for it ; m 1736, one fanam 4 annas per pagoda, 
called pagudi, by Chikka SCauasekhara, when the 
Mughals threatened an in\asion , in 1753, one fauam 
4 annas per pagoda, called jiatft, by Basappa Nayaka, to 
pay the Mahratta Chauth. 

Under the Basavapatna Chiefs, the Bedars offered 
higher rents for some villages than the old gaudas who 
belonged to the Eurubar caste. These higher offers 
being accepted, the Kurubar gaudas also agreed to pay 
an addition to the Kulavdra of from two to six fatmms 
in the pagoda. This was the origin of the biruda, which 
IS found in the east of the bhimoga District. 

Such were the systems of revenue when Haidar All 
came to power. When he subjugated 
nncieot Palegars, he reinstated 
several of them on condition of their 
paying an annual tribute. In fixing the amounts, he 
followed generally the regulations formerly established, 
and ^he peculiar customs and laws of the different 
provinces. He was at all times accessible to complaints, 
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and never fdiled to pursue to its source the history of an 
irregular demand, and to recover it with additional fines 
from the exacter. It is true that the irregular amount 
collected was never returned to the complainant, but it 
frequently produced the dismissal of the offender, while 
the certainty of investigation tended to restrain oppression. 
As Haidar was accustomed to say, rapacity in this case 
was nearly as good for his subjects, and did much more for 
the public coffers than scrupulous dispensation of justice 
would have achieved. For, though he wisely left the fiscal 
institution^ of Chikkadevaraja as he found them, he added 
— somewhat unscrupulously — whatever had been secretly 
levied by a skilful or popular Amll and afterwards 
detected.” This proliiced a progressive and regular 
increase, while the result of complaints gave occasional, 
but also tolerably regular, augmentations. Two Brah- 
man official reporters- styled Uarikaras—weie stat- 
ioned in each taluk. Their duty was to hear all 
complaints and to report these to the office of the 
Itevenue Department at the head-quarters of Govern- 
ment. They also reported all waste lands within their 
areas. They were found to be a great check on local 
oppression and defalcations of revenue. In Bednur, 
after its conquest in 176d, Haidar at first attempted to 
conciliate the principal landholders. After the discovery 
of the conspiracy against him,^” m which the land- 
holdero had also joined, he promptly disarmed the 
landboldeis, and commuted their military service for a 
money payment, holding the country in subjection by 
means of an establishment of 25,000 foreign peons. 
This assessment of lands continued until the peace 
concluded by Tipu with the British m 1792. 

9 Amfl: Amat^worTi, one who Morks. from Arabic 

o£Bioe or eaiabliehmentt hence Aintlder, one who an office or 

establishment; later, denoting an officer whose duty a as to coUec 
revenue. 

10. See ante, Vol. II. pp, 470-476. 
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The territory of Mysore, during Haidar All’s time, is 
described as a three-crore country in an 
inscription of c. 1790,“ the three- 
crores referring to the revenue derived 
from it. “ Territorially, this area fell into two broad 
divisions from the nature of the situation ; (i) Payan- 
ghat, containing the provinces below the ghats, including 
the Bdramahals, “ the country of the 12 fortresses, and 
Salem and Erode. When Arcot was taken in T782, 
it became part of this area, (ii) Bilaghiit, above the 
ghats, including Mysore, Sermgapatam, Bangalore, 
Kolar, Bednur or Haidar^Nngar, and Chitaldrug, on 
their respective conquests.” The whole kingdom was 
cast into a new mould owning obedience to the ruling 
sovereign.^® 

The government of a Subah was vested m a 
Subeddr. He was assisted by a Dewdn 
The Subah. ov Finance Minister, and a Faujdar, or 

head of local militia Eazis admini- 
stered civil law among the Muslims, while Panchayats 
dispensed civil justice among the Hindus. The Kotwals 
carried out police duties and kept order m towns. In 
the village, the village community system prevailed. 
The Subeddr had complete civil and criminal control 


11 See E e , XII, Sira SIS, cited at p 409, f D ll mpra 
13 Bioe, Mytort and Coarg from Imeriptumt, 174 

18 Under Akbar’s eystem of adminutration, adopted by Clukkade\araja in 
Mysore, makal was the alternative name for Pargana The Bard- 
mahaU thus meant twelve Parganai, the name hem;' applied to the 
tract of country included in the present taluks of Dharmapuri, 
Enshpagin, Tirupattur and Uttaiifcarai and the Eaiigundi Zamlii* 
dari. From Vijayansgar, it passed under Mysore in 1668, then under 
the Nswabs of Kurnool who were ousted from it by Haidar All on 
behalf of Mysore in 1769. 

14. These later, lu Pnrpafya’s time, came to be called the Fanjdars of 
AshtagrSm, Bangalore, M<ddagiri (now Madhugini, Chitaldrug, 
Nagar and Manjerabad, after its reduction by Arthur IVellesley 
16. Tbit IS true even as regards BednGr, for Haidar never pretended to more 
than his personal authority over it, always far away from asserting 
royal digiuty over it or any other conquered area. 
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over the Subah and maintained a court modelled on that 
of his sovereign.^‘ Haidar himself had been Faujdar of 
Dindigal and taken part in local administration and 
knew its merits. If anything, when he became 
Sarvddhikdri, the Subeddr came to be overshadowed by 
the Faujdar, who became virtually military governor of 
the whole area, though the revenue and police adminis- 
tration continued to be in the Subeddr' s hands. 

The successors of Chikkadevaraja, ending with 
Krishnaraja II and Khasa-Chamaraja 
its (1704-1796), might have asserted with 
dignity and truth, that of all the kings 
of India, they possessed the greatest city m their capital — 
Seringapatam— the most ample revenue, and the most 
flourishing and popular State. With the growing 
decline and fall of the Mughal Empire and the dis- 
appearance of Bijapur and Golkocda, the cities of 
northein, central and eastern India had decayed 
and vanished. Nor could the disappearing glories of 
Delhi or the ruined walls of Fatehpur-Sikri or narrow 
precincts of Agra and Ahmadnagar prepare the stranger 
from these once great places to contemplate the situation 
and content of Senngapatam, her stately palaces, magni- 
ficent temples, extensive fortifications, and the arts and 
luxuries of a teeming population Her treasures might 
attract the French, the English, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas but her native strength had always repelled, 
and still promised to rejiel the audacious, if repeated, 
attempts at invasion. The outlying provinces, espe- 
cially those included under the Bdrdmahals and those 
contiguous to it — the Erode and Coimbatore countnes— 
were undoubtedly less fortunate and more vulnerable, and 
few districts and few cities could be discovered in them, 


or m the area between the Tungabhadra and Krishna, 
which could not be attacked by one or other of these, 

18. See V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Oreat ttoghal, 379.880. 
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impatient to despoil, because it was hopeless to occupy. 
Yet the subjects of Mysore were still the most dexterous 
and diligent in the w’hole of the South of India ; their 
country was blessed by nature with every advantage of 
soil, climate and situation ; and in the prosecution and 
practice of the peaceful arts, their patient and peaceful 
temper was more useful than the warlike spirit and 
conquering will of aggressors, far and near. Some of 
these, more especially the Muslim and the Mahratta, 
who settled themselves in Arms in the Kingdom, were 
gradually absorbed into its general papulation, and as 
they have been separated from their parent stocks, their 
posterity have been continuously supplying generations 
of faithful and obedient soldiers 

The scanty and confusing materials of the times will 
not afford any just estimate or reliable 
Haidar. But fortunately 
for us we have a picture of Haidar at 
work from the Rev. Schwartz, who paid a visit to him 
in 1779 as secret envoy sent by Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
then Go\emor of Madras. Born in 
cwerT*?*.* Prussia in 1726, Schwartz was then in 

his fifty-second year and m the prime 
of his manhood. He had received his eaily education 
at Sonnenburg and Kustrin and finished it at the Univer- 
sity of Halle. Ordained at Copenhagen, he had come 
out as a Danish Missionary, sent out by the Government 
of Denmark to Cuddalore and to the Danish settlement 
at Tranquebar in 1750. Besides the three European 
languages of German, Danish and English, he soon 
mastered Persian, Hindustani and Tamil, in which he 
preached and taught the Christian religion. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest of the Tranquebar evangelists. 

17. Among those who have thus settled in the Mysore lnogdom, we may 
mentioa the Hntlms and the Mahrattae, who both figure largely lu 
the Army list of Mysore to-day. 
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After eleven years’ work at Tranquebar, where he helped 
Schultz, the Danish Missionary, to edit the Tamil 
Bible, he visited Tanjore in 1762, and in the same year 
he founded the mission at Trichinopoly. He was at the 
siege of Madura in 1764, where he founded a church in 
1766 and opened schools. He joined, in 1768, the 
English missionary society— the S. P. C K. — and it was 
as a member of that body that his chief work was done 
In 1778, he founded, on behalf of his Society, the 
English Mission at Tanjore. Gieat success attended his 
efforts, he initiating, it is said, as many af 6,000 into 
the principles of the Christian religion. He was univer- 
sally beloved and trusted as much by the people as by the 
Rnjas of Tanjore and the Madras fiovernnient and military 
officers of repute and distinction. It was while at Tanjore, 
in 1778, that he was called upon to go on the mission 
to Haidar He was fired with the missionary zeal, and 
truly devoted to peace and religion. The circumstances 
under which he had come to be chosen are narrated by 
him, m letters written by him to one of His Majestj ’s 
Chaplains and another friend of his in 1779 and 1780 
and published about 1810 In 1771, the Madras Gov- 
ernment, with a view to support the authority of Nawab 
Muhammad All against Tulsaji, tlie Ilaja of Tanjore, 
under the directions received from the Court of Directors, 
sent out General Joseph Smith, then Commander-m- 
Chief, to invade Tanjore, He took Vallam, close to 
Tanjore, and laid siege to Tanjore Immediately a 
breach became practicable, the Baja came to terms. A 
treaty was concluded between Tulsaji and the Nawab, 
without the consent of the English at Madras, providing 
among other things for the payment of a large sum of 
money within a specified time and for an •offensive and 

18 See J. F. Feuger, Hw^ory o/Mr Tranquebar Jftstton, Trai,i^uebar, 1863 
AleoBev. M A. Sherritig's His/orjf of Froteatant Utstiont, Trabner 
end Co., London, 1976, Chips I and XV. 

18. See Wilks, Itytoor, I. App. vui, for the extracts above referred to 
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defensive alliance. In June 1773, Tulsaji still owed over 
Bs. 10 lakhs and was suspected to have applied to 
Haidar All and the Mahrattas for help. His back- 
wardness in meeting his so-called debts was in itself no 
casus belli, but the Madras Government’s suspicions of 
Tulsaji’s lack cf loyalty weighed rather heavily with 
them. They, again, directed General Joseph Smith to 
invade Tanjore He reduced it with ease and Muham- 
mad All was put in possession of the country and Tulsaji 
and his family were taken prisoners. All these steps 
taken against Tulsaji were, however, a year or two later, 
rendered ineffective, as the Court of Directors disappro- 
ved of all the transactions of the Madras Government 
both of 1771 and 1773 and ordered the restitution of the 
kingdom to Tulsaji. These orders were duly carried out 
by Lord Pigot, who had come out a second time as 
Governor of Fort St. George, to the great annoyance of 
the Nawab, who had already exacted large sums of 
money from his new acquisition. Tulsa]] was reinstated 
with great ceremony on Apnl 11, 177C, when a new 
settlement was arrived at with him. The English agreed 
to protect him and his country on the condition that the 
Bfija paid an annual subsidy of Bs 4 lakhs. Tanjore 
thus became a protected State and the Baja the direct ally 
of the E. I. Company. The tribute of the Nawab was 
also before long come to be assigned to the English in 
the settlement of accounts between the English and the 
Nawab.® No doubt. Lord Pigot sought, as Schwartz 

20. The reasoni which led the English to interfere in Tanjore affaire in 
1771 will not bear examination. The Rijs was indeed an independent 
ruler in 1771, except for the wholly unfounded claiine put forward 
by their dependent ally Mawab Hnhammad All. But m their own 
personal interests, they really did not wish to have an independent 
ruler close to them to join either the French or Haidar All. They saw 
the danger of his acting, as he wuhed, in his own interests, owing to 
the evident animosity towards him on the part of the Bawab. In l^Si 
the French seem to have assisted the Raja to fortify lanjore (see 
Sewell, Lttt of AnUquttte$, I. 277). That Tulsaji sought for some aid 
against the Nawab in 177d of the Mahrattas at Poona was oonflmied by 
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laconically but suggestively puts it, “ to reclaim the 
Nabob, for he clearly foresaw the whereabouts it would 
end : but he was soon rendered incapable to act.” 
Befemng to his arrest and imprisonment by George 
Stratton and the majority of his own Council and deten- 
tion at St. Thomas’ Mount on 24th August 1776, “ 
Schwartz briefly comments that “ probably his intentions 
were laudable, but he began not with God. ” When 
the Tanjore fort was occupied by the Nawab in 1773, he 
spent large sums in strengthening it. The Rev. 
Schwartz, who had built a church in it for the use of 
his congregation, lost it. The Nawab, when applied to, 
as the revered Father pathetically puts it, ‘‘ amused us 
with empty promises. ” “ When we were quite at a loss 
where to assemble for Divine service, ” he adds, ” my 
pious friend Major (William) Stevens built us a fine mud 
wall church at his own expense, which cost him upwards 
of an hundred star pagodas. But the congregation 
increasing rapidly, and a fresh covering with straw being 
requisite from time to time, we began, in January 1779 1 
to think of building a spacious and permanent church. 
A subscription was set on foot, but the amount was 
shamefully insignificant. At Madras, about 10,000 
pagodas were cheerfully contributed towards erecting a 
playhou<ie. But to build a prayhouse, people have no 
money. Major Stevens, who could have effectually 
promoted the subscription and superintended the building, 
and who intended to return to Europe and make a faith- 
ful representation of what might promote the true 
interest of the Company, and the welfare of this country, 
chiefly of youth, was killed on the 14th of October 1778, 
before Pondicherry. General (Sir Hector) Munro (the 

■dvioeg from Poona, thoogh ICiU, tbe biitorian, think* it not unlikely 

that .they were forged by the Nswib’a agenta 
91. He wasallowed to go to the Garden Honaa for change of air ou iith Apri 

1777, and there died ou 90th May 1777. 

89. WiUca, O.O., 1. App. No. viii. 843. 
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hero of Buxar, 1764), who knew, as well as everybody, 
that Major Stevens and I lived together as brethren, 
condoled me in the kindest manner, saying, * you will 
not so soon get a Stevens again ; however, I request 
you’ll consider me as your friend Although we are 
bid not to place our reliance upon man, and although 
their promises are seldom anything more than compli- 
ments, yet 1 praise the Lord, whenever he makes any- 
one’s heart willing to further the work of God, even in 
the smallest degree. At a visit which General (Sir 
Hector) Munro paid the Bajah (Tulsaji), the General 
observed that Christianity is far to be preferred to paga- 
nism ’ : ‘ I am convinced ’, said the Bajah, ‘ that the 
Christian religion is an hundred thousand times be ter 
than idolatry ; but the conduct of the Europeans makes 
a bad impression on my mind ’. In full reliance on the 
help of God, I set about the building of the Church in 
the little fort, which was to be 90 feet long and 50 feet 
wide. On the 10th of March, the General (Sir Hector 
Munro) laid the foundation stone, 9 feet deep, and 1 
held a short sermon on Psalm LX VII. ” ® 

38. Wilks, o c , 1 App vui, pp, 813-844 Sckwartz refers to this Church again 
in the last para of bia letter and gaya it is the one " in the little fort or 
Siwingi cotafa (^ivaganga Cotah, so caUed from the ancient ^ivaganga 
tank sitnated in it, which the Cbnjs king lia]srajs 1, 99<>-1018 A. D., is 
said to have rivetted tbronghont with stone steps). This tank occupies 
the north-west portion of the enclosure of the fort Ad]oimug it in the 
east IB the i^ivaganga garden laid out in 1871, but no longer maintained 
as such The Church, known to-day ai the 8. V. O or Schwartz’s 
Church, also in the north-eest corner, is the Church referred to by 
Schwartz in bis letter It was, he says, consecrated in the beginning 
of 1780snd called Christ's Church. It » a plain substantial building, 
measuring 90 feet by 60 feet, containing a few graves and inscriptions 
and a sculpture by Flasman of Ilaja SarabhOji's visit to Schwartz in 
1797, during hia illness a few montba before hie death. Standing by 
the aide of the bed in the sculpture is Querioke, who bad been Sara- 
bboji’a guardian and tutor at Madras, and was with Schwartz when 
he died in 1798 Service is performed here every New Year’s Day. 
Schwartz himself nsed to live in a small bouse et the north-west 
comer of the btgfort atTanjore, which haa been in recent years conver- 
ted into a secondary school (ue Hemingway, Tanjore JHitrtet Oarettftr 
p. 373). Schwartz lies boned in Cbmt’a Cbncch iteelf thus founded 
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Sir Hector Munro was thas not only a great admirer 
of Major William Stevens who had 
Ck'rf «fege of 

aasyto Haidar Fondicherry, at which Sir Hector had 
commanded the Hritish troops, bat 
also even a great admirer of Schwartz.’* Schwartz too 


by him lu 1779 and eonaeorated in the following year. It was intendad 
for the Indian congregation as the cne in the big fort was for the 
Kuropeans and the garrison. When originally bmlt, It faced north 
and south and occupied only the middle portion of the present bnlldiug. 
At present, owing to successive improvements, it has been extended 
both on the east and the west and its present greatest extent lies in 
these directions It was not long ago considerably heightened, 
nearly the whole of it above the doors being new. All the graves 
inside are thoae of missi luaries (Ib%d, p 172) 

24 Sir Hector was appointed Commander of the forces on the Coromandel 
coast on June 26, 1777 Lord Mac.^^tney succeeded him as C .in-L 
as well as aovenior on January S, 1781, assuming command on Jnne 
22, 1781 Sir Hector, who had laid siege to Pondicherry on Bth Angnst 
1778, was with an army of 10,600 men, of whom 1 ,600 were Enropeans 
Major Stevens was irounded m the advanced batteries of the sostb- 
wuet attack by a canuon-batl on 14th October 1778 and died the same 
evening Ou the lOtb August, Admiral Edward Vernon had fought 
with four ships an indecisive battle lu the roads with five French ships 
under M. Tronjoly, who some days later sailed away, leaving them 
to their fate After a gallant defence, M de Belleeombe, tbeQoyemor, 
surrendered the town on the 18th October, just tour days after Stevens 
fell. He was allowed the honours of war Among those who took 
part in the defence was the Breton sailor of fortune, Madee, whose life 
and adventures are narrated in Emile Barbe’s book“le Nabab Bena 
Madee,” Another who took part in the defence was Barras, who was 
then a chasseur in the regiment de'.Poudicberry. Chasseurs ranksd 
below sub-lieuteuants. Born on iiOtb June 1775, he entered the 
Langaedoe Begiuient at the age of 16 He then received a commission 
in Jiegimentde Pondicherry. On liis way to Isle de France where a 
kinsman of hia was Uoveriior, he met Captain Cook at the Cape of 
Oood Hope, who received him so kindly that he *' came very near 
accompanying him to ancestral lands ” Ho then repaired to Fondi* 
cherry to join his regiment. On the fall of the town, be waa prisoner 
on parole at Madras and Poonanialli His subsequent rise during 
the French Bevolution is well knoa'n On 29 Xhermidor I'u II, he had 
been named Commandant Oeneial of the armiei of Pans. Sir Hector 
put op, in token of his regard and esteem, a monument to the 
memory of Major William Stevens at Pottinur, which la 4 miles 
west of Pondicherry, and close to the French front, ” The Insorip- 

tion on it desonbes Stevens as "a gallant soldier and at. > onset man, 
justly esteemed while living, sincerely regretted now dead ’’ (see 
Cotton’s Lut of Tombs and Monurnentt tn Madnu, No. 898, p. 168). 
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had rendered Sir Hector some little services and thus won 
his admiration and goodwill. He had translated the 
letter which the Court of Directors had written to king 
Tulsaji ; h^ hadalso done Chaplain’s duty in camp (evid- 
ently at Pondicherry) during the siege for a short time and 
otherwise. In recognition of these services, Sir Hector 
had requested the Government of Madras to make a 
present to Schwartz for his trouble. Instantly he heard 
of this recommendation, Schwartz wrote to Madras, 
declining any present to himself ; but if they would do 
him a favour, he requested that they would make a 
present of bricks and lime, of which the Company bad at 
Tanjore a quantity in store, towards the building of the 
projected Church, as he had not even money enough to 
pay the labourers, much less to purchase materials. Sir 
Hector, who then went to Madras, promised to support 
and promote this request. At last, after a great deal of 
waiting, in May 1780, Sir Hector sent word to Schwartz 
to repair instantly to Madras, because the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Bumbold, had something of importance to 
communicate to him. He accordingly went out to 
Madras, where, to his astonishment, be was desired to 
make a journey to Seringapatam, and to assure Haidar 
All that the British Government at Madras bad no other 
thoughts but of peace. Sir Thomas addressed him as 
nearly as follows : “ It seems Hyder Ally Cawn medi- 
tates upon war ; he has in some letters expressed his 
displeasure, and even speaks m a menacing tone. We 
wish to discover his sentiments in this weighty affair 
with certainty, and think you are the fittest person for 
this purpose. You’ll oblige us if you will make a 
journey thither, sound Hyder Ally, and assure him that 
we harbour peaceable thoughts. The reason why we 
have pitched upon you is because you understand 
Hindustanee, consequently need no translator in your 
conferences. We are convinced you’ll act disinterestedly 
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and won’t allow any one to bribe you. In particular, 
you can travel privately through the country, without 
external pomp and parade, and thus the whole journey 
will remain a secret (which is of great importance to us) 
until you shall speak with Hyder Naik himself. You 
will have nothing else to do than to refer Hyder to his 
own letters, and to some dubious circumstances ; and if 
you perceive him to be peaceably disposed, inform him that 
some principal members of Council will come to him to 
settle the business finally. As the intention of the journey 
IS good and Christian, namely, to prevent the effusion of 
human blood and to preserve this country in peace, this 
commission militates not against but highly becomes your 
sacred office ; and therefore we hope you will accept it.” 

Sir Thomas couched his request in such an agreeable 
fashion that it carried conviction to 
tbe llcvorend Father. A confirmed 
pacifist — as we should call him to-day — 
in advance of his times, he still hesitated. “ I requested,” 
he says, ” time to consider of the proposal, prayed that 
God would grant me wisdom, and thought it my duty 
not to decline it.” The grounds that determined him 
were categorically recorded by him in these considered 
terms — “ (Ist). Because the mission to Hyder was not 
attended with any political intrigues. To preserve the 
blessings of peace was the only aim. I had in view, and 
at that time T really believed Sir Thomas’ intentions to 
be upright and peaceable. I considered that if God, 
according to the nches of his mercy, would vouchsafe to 
employ poor me, as an instrument to establish the happi- 
ness of British India, I durst not withdraw myself, nor 
shrink back on account of the danger of the undertaking, 
whereof I was fully aware, but ventured on it in firm 
reliance upon God and his fatherly protection. (2d). 
Because this would enable me to announce the Gospel of 
God, my saviour, in many parts, where it had never been 
VOL. HI KK 
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known before. And (3d). As the Honourable Company 
and the Government had shown me repeated kindness, 
I conceived that by this jonmey I might give them some 
marks of my gratitude.” “ But at the same time,” he 
adds, ” I resolved to keep my hands undefiled by any 
presents, by which determination the Lord enabled me 
to abide ; so that I have not accepted a single farthing 
of presents, save my travelling expenses. These were 
given me.” He left Madras thereafter for Tanjore, 
where, after leaving instructions with his Indian teachers 
as to how they should act during his absence, be set out 

on 5 th July 1779, from Trichinopoly, on 
Hi« jonmey to mission. He seems to have cho- 

Sermgftpatam 

sen the Karur-Madenamuley-Mysore- 
Seringapatam route, all of which places are mentioned 
by him in this connection. He must have proceeded 
from Karur, his first halt, to Erode; from there to 
Danaikankote ; from there to Gajjalahatti ; from there to 
Terakanambi; and from there to Nanjangud, near where 
IS Madenemuley (Mallanamule m Nanjangud Taluk), 
described by him as “ a fine town where there is a strong 
bridge (on the Kapini river, built by Dalvai Devaraj Drs 
about 1735) of twenty-three very substantial arches.” 
This bndge has to be identified with that at Nanjangud, 
where the Kapini is spanned by a broad but rudely cons- 
tructed bridge, built, as mentioned m the Mysore Gazetteer 
(V. 686), by Dalavai Devarajaiya in the middle of the 
18th century. Incidentally, Schwartz bears eloquent 
testimony to the perfect order and peace that prevailed 
during the time in the Mysore Kingdom and how officials 
attended to their normal duties of administration within 
its far-flung limits. He says that “ after each rain, the 
magistrates of the place must send people to replace any 


earth that may have been washed away. Hyder’s 
economical rule is to repair all damages without losing 
an instant, whereby all is kept in good condition and 
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with little expense.” ” The Europeans in the Carnatic 
leave,” he adds by way of comparison, “ everything to go 
to ruins.” At Karur, the frontier Mysore garrison, 
which he reached in the evening of the 6th July 1779, 
he tarried for a whole month in expectation of Haidar’s 
answer to his letter, which he does not say he received. 
He went about among the people and preached the 
Gospel with the aid of the Indian catechists whom he 
had taken with him. At the end of the month, he had 
the satisfaction of baptizing some servants of his land- 
lord, who, by the way, it is interesting to note, was a 
German officer of Haidar’s. On the 6th of August 
(1779), he left Karur and reached Madenamuley on the 
22d following. Being Sunday, he halted according to 
his custom. On the 24th August, he arrived at the fort 
of Mysore. Here he mentions a social reform carried 
out by Haidar. “ An high mountain,” he says, “ with 
a pagoda on its summit,” perhaps identi6able with the 
Chamundi Hill, “ was formerly dangerous to travellers. 
The Fagan inhabitants of that mountain, imagining that 
their idol was highly gratified with the sacrifice of 
noses, etc., used to rush out upon travellers, cut off their 
noses, and offer them unto their idol. But Hyder most 
rigorously prohibited it.’’ Schwartz says that the glacis of 
the Mysore fort had the appearance of the finest green 
velvet. Here also he observed that, wherever some 
earth had been washed away by rain, the people 
instantly repaired it. On the 26th of August, he arrived 
at Sermgapatam, the whole journey, with his Sunday 
halts, occupying a period of one month and twenty days 
(from 6th August 1779, when he left Karur, to 26th 
August, when he arrived at Seringapatam). As there 
was an epidemic of fever raging in the fort area, he had 
a tent pitched for him on the glacis of the fort. “ I had 
full liberty,” he hastens to add, “ to go into the fort at 
all times, nobody preventing me.” 

KK* 
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Haidar’s place of residence — called his “palace” by the 

Bev. Schwartz — was a fine building in 

Haidar’i residence, the Indian style, superimposed by a 

balcony. Evidently, it was something 

after the Mughal palace at Sira or the one in Bangalore 

fort, of which a portion still stands. The balcony should 

have been in wood, and reached by a wooden or other 

flight of steps. Opposite to it was an open place. On 

both sides there were ranges of open buildings, where the 

military and civil servants had their offices, and constantly 

attended to their work. Haidar could overlook them from 

the balcony. “Here reigns,” writes the Beverend Father, 

“no pomp, but the utmost regularity and dispatch.’’ His 

audience hall was, however, covered with the most 

exquisite tapestry. Evidently Haidar had developed a high 

sense of aesthetics in this regard. Schwartz adds that 

“although Hyder sometimes rewards his 
Hu fierce methodc ° 1 , , . , 

for putting down servants, yet the principal motive is 

official corrupuon fear. Two hundred people with whips 
and extortion. stand always ready to use them. Not 
a day passes on which numbers are not flogged. Hyder 
applies the same cat to all aggressors alike, gentlemen 
and horsekeepers, taxgatherers and his own sons. And 
when he has inflicted such a public scourging upon the 
greatest gentlemen, he does not dismiss them. No ! 
they remain in the same office, and bear the marks of the 
stripes on their backs, as public warnings ; for he seems 
to think that almost all people who seek to enrich them- 
selves are void of all principles of honoui.’’ He quotes 
an instance of what he actually saw of the sort of force 
applied, which is even more impressive of the real 
cruelty inflicted even in the extortion of revenue. “Once, 
on an evening,” he says, he went to Haidar’s residence, 
“ and saw a number of men sitting round about ; their 
faces betrayed a conscious terror. Hyder's Persian 
Secretary told me they were collectors of districts (They 
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had been assembled at the capital on official business — see 
Wilks, O.C., I. 751,755). To me they appeared as crimi- 
nals expecting death. But few could give a satisfactory 
account; consequently the most dreadful punishments 
were daily inflicted. I hardly know whether 1 shall men- 
tion how one of these gentlemen was punished. Many 
who read it may think the account exaggerated, but the 
poor man was tied up ; two men came with their whips 
and cot him dreadfully ; with sharp nails was his flesh 
tom asunder ; and then scourged afresh ; his shrieks 
rent the air.” Evidently the caning was not regulated 
as in modern days but left to callous professionals who 
outshone each other in its application. “ But although 
the punishments are so dreadful, there are people enough 
who seek such employments, and outbid each other, 
adds the Reverend Father.” The reason for such out- 
bidding evidently lay in the miserable salaries paid 
them for their work during long hou.s and the plunder 
that Haidar indulged in when even they made some 
honest savings, so that they tried to make mere by illicit 
means, and, if possible, escape all detection and punish- 
ment. Haidar did not, any more than his contempora- 
ries, realize that honest labour w as worthy of reward and 
recompense in an adequate manner. Hence, as the 
worthy Father records, “ when they have obtained a 
district, they flay the people with unrelenting and 
inhuman cruelty, and the most philosophical sangfroid 
(i.e., coolness). At last they pretend to be poor, receive 
Hyder’s chastisement, and return into their district.” 

In regard to what took place at the interview with 


Schwartz’s iDter- 
view wUh Haidzr 


Haidar, the Rev. Schwartz does not 
state as to what he said actually to him 
in regard to what he had been com- 


missioned. We may take it, he represented his case 
fully as required by Sir Thomas Rumbold. f';r Thomas 
had said, his “ whole journey” was “ to remain a secret” 
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and he literally treated it as a “ secret ” one, speaking only 
of Haidar’s reaction to his representations cm the peaceful 
intentions of Sir Thomas and the rest of his colleagues 
at Madras.' Haidar, he says, received him “ politely, 
listened friendly and vrith seeming pleasure to all what 
I had to say. He spoke very openly and without reserve, 
and said that the Europeans had broken their solemn 
engagements and promises, but that nevertheless, he was 
Willing to live in person with them, provided x x x.®® 
At last he directed a letter to be wrote, had it read unto 
me, and said, what I have spoken with you, that 1 have 
shortly mentioned in the letter. You will explain the 
whole more at length.” This letter should have been 
presumably delivered by Schwartz to Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, but neither this letter nor any report of his 
mission of peace is at present traceable among the Fort 
St. George records. At a later stage of this same letter 
to his missionary friends, the Rev. Father gives an 
outline of the reasons which induced him to go on the 
mission of peace to Haidar as detailed by him. It may 
be of interest to note here what he says there. On the 
last evening of his stay at Seringapatam, when besought 
to take leave from Haidar, Haidar requested him to speak 
Persian before him as he had done to his officials and 
others. (Schwartz adds that Haidar understood Persian 
but does not speak it, which statement is corrected by 
Wilks as a misconception easily accounted for. “ The 
words,” Wilks says, “ God, peace, tear, friendship, two 
Governments, and several others, are the same m Persian 
and colloquial Hindustanee and enabled Hyder to com- 


35. The three uteriskeindicetingsoineoiniRsion on tliopartot the Miuionery 
eoiupiler of the llev. Father's letters oecar la Wilks’ pnated text. 
What they stand for may be gathered from the Missionary oompiier’s 
note at the end, which rnns as follows — " Bnt the Nabob at Madras, 
s.e., Mnhammad All, and others found means to frustrate all hopes 
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prebend the general scope of the Father’s Persian speech, 
and to make an appropriate answer “ I did so,” says 
Schwartz, “ and explained the motives of my journey to 
him.” And this is what he said in Persian: — 
“You may, perhaps, wonder, said I, what could ^ 
have induced me, a priest, who has nothing to do with 
political concerns, to come to you, and that on an errand, 
which does not properly belong to my sacerdotal func- 
tions. But, as I was plainly told, that the sole object of 
my journey was the preservation and confirmation of 
peace , and having witnessed, more than once, the 
misery and horrors attending on war, I thought within 
my own mind how happy I should deen myself, if I 
could be of service in cementing a durable fnendship 
between the two Governments, and thus securing the 
blessings of peace to this devoted country and its 
inhabitants. This, I considered, as a commission in no 
wise derogatory to the office of a minister of God, who is a 
God of peace.” He (Haidar) said, with great cordiality — 
“ Very well ' Very well ! I am of the same opinion with 
you ; and wish that the English may be as studious of 
peace as you are. 1 f they offer the band of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw^ mine.” 

The Kev. Father Schwartz bears testimony to the 
almost uncanny faculty that Haidar 
des^patcJ on', Lines.'! P06>sessed for Simultaneity of action 
in the despatch of public business. 
“ When I satneai Hyder Naik,” he says, “ I particularly 
observed in what a regular succession, and with what 
rapid dispatch his affairs proceeded one after the other. 
Whenever he made a pause in speaking, an account was 
read to him of the district, and letters received. He 
heard it, and ordered the answer immediately. The 
writers ran, wrote the letter, read it. and Hyder affixed 
the seal. Thus, in one evening, a great i '••ny letters 
Were expedited. Hyder can neither read norwnte but his 
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memory is excellent. He orders one man to write a 
letter and read it to bim ; then be calls another to read it 
again. If the writer has m the least deviated from his 
orders, his head pays for it.” 

Wilks has described, as we have seen, Haidar as 
“ half a Hindoo.” The liev. Schwartz 
toiMsUon *^*^*°”* more explicit of his utter 

religious neutralit} . ” What religions 
peop\e ptolesB, ot vjVvel'bet ptoleste any at a\\, 

that is pertectVy mdifietent to bitji. He iiaus none,” 
he adds, “ himself, and leaves every one to his 
choice.” What is more remarkable is the llevercnd 
Father was allowed freely, without any the slightest let 
or hindrance, to talk over religious mattein with the four 
Army Chiefs (Bakshis) of Haidar, who may be described 
as Paymaster', and recruiters to the Army. Indeed, he 
says he had frequent intercourses with them, with some 
in Persian and others in Hindustani. They apjiear to 
have asked him what was the right prayer and to whom 
we ought to ptay. He explained the Chiihtiau doctrines 
on these points. To others, he seems to have explained 
the same principles in Tamil as well. He also had 
frequent conversations on religious topics with the 
ministers of Haidar, who were, he adds, mostly Brahmans. 
Some answered, he adds, modestly ; others did not choose 
to talk on so indefensible a subject, and only meant that 
their noble pagodas were not built in vain Outside of 
the Seringapatam fort, there were some hundred 
Europeans commanded by a Frenchman, and a squadron 
of hussars under the command of one Capt. Budeue, a 
German. Part of the troops were, he adds, German; 
others, Frenchmen. There were, besides, Malabar 
Christians. Every Sunday he performed divine service in 
German and Malayalam (he calls it Malabar), “with- 
out asking anybody’s leave, but 1 did it, being bound by 
conscience to do my duty. We sang, we preached, prayed, 
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and nobody presumed to hinder us.” In Haidar’s 
residence, high and low, he says, came to him and asked 
him w^iat his doctrine was, so that he could speak as 
as long as he had strength * Haidar’s “ youngest ” son 
(not Tipu) —he so speaks of him — saw him and saluted 
him in the hall of audience. (This must be the “ younger" 
son, Karim Sahib, Haidar having only two sons, as we 
know'). He sent word requesting bmi to go to his apart- 
ment. The llevertnd Tathervety discreetly sent him 
word that he would “ gladly go to him, if his father 
permitted it , without such leave he might be hurting 
both hiB father and hmihelf Of this, be w'as perfectly 
sensible.” The good Father significantly adas that " the 
most intimate friends (of Haidar) do not s^ieak their 
sentmicnts ficcl). Hyder has bih Rpie.s eserywhere. But 
1 knew that I might fi|)eak of religion night and day, 
without giving him the least offtneo.” The Jlev. Schwartz 
was gla<l of the training giien to the battalion of orphans, 
but he would have groitly (jiialified bis praise in this 
connection if he had known that they were, as Wilks 
[mints out, Chcluii, captive slaves, consisting of forcibly 
converted Nair youths of good social josition. 

Aftei the Itev. Father took leave of Haidar, he fouad 
he had sent its. 300 into his palankeen. 
The embassi enda* to defray hiB travelling expenses He 
wanted to decline the present. He was 
told by Haidar’s people, that it w’ould endanger their 
lives if they dared to take it back. He wished to return 
it in person ; but he was told by one of Haidar’s ministers 
that it W'as contrary to etiquette to readmit him into 
Haidar’s presence since he had had his audience of leave, 
or to receive his written representation on the subject. 
He was also informed that Haidar, knowing that a great 
present would offend the revered Father, had purposely 
confined it only to the lowest amount of travelling 
expenses, etc. The Rev. Schwartz produced tht? money 
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to the Goyemment of Madtas, but was desired to keep it. 
The amount was a mere bagatelle considering “ the 
dangerous journey " undertaken by him, as described by 
himself. The greater point for satisfaction to him was 
that “ this journey was likewise — apart from the oppor- 
tunity it gave him to preach tbe Gospel m new parts of 
the country — an occasion that both the English and 
Tamilian Church (at Tanjore) could be finished, which 
might otherwise hardly have been the case.*’ On his 
return, the Madras Government resolved instantly that 
he should not only have the desired bricks and lime, but 
also Bev. Mr. Pohle (his associate in the mission at 
Trichinopoly) as well as himself at Tanjore “ should 
henceforth receive from the Honourable Company each 
an hundred pounds sterling, as Chaplains of the English 
garrison.” Of these 100 pounds whichhe received, he gave 
half to the Hev. Eholhoff, another associate of his in the 
work of the mission, while the other half went to maintain 
the Indian teachers. The Bev. Mr. Pohle made use of 
his 100 pounds for the benefit of the congregations and 
schools in hiB charge at Trichinopoly. So ended infruc- 
tiously the Schwartz secret mission of 
itB failure. peace to Haidar.®® Its failure was due 

neither to Schwartz’s incapacity to put 
the case for peace cogentlyand impressively before Haidar ; 
nor to Haidar’s want of capacity to grasp the case put 
before him ; nor even to the lack of earnestness or want 
of sincerity on the part of Sir Thomas Bumbold in 
sending the mission. It was in part due to the fact 
that Nawab Muhammad Ali was in the way of peace 
and his influence dominated tbe situation. More 
than all. Sir Thomas Rumbold stands vindicated as 


SB. Sae ante Chap. V, pp. 811-812, Alio ippendix H— (4), re: Schwartz. 
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never man or administrator was or would be in a 
similar situation " 

The causes lay deeper. Not only Muhammad All 
Walajah was in the way. Not only 
would Sir Thomas Bumbold have over- 
come Muhammad All’s opposition and 
his instigation, open and secret, if it had been required. 
Haidar could not get the peace at home or abroad — the 
peace that he wanted — because he lacked the sense of 
proportion. This was the direct result of the lack of a 
disciplined mind. Haidar lacked even the discipline of 
common education, though he made good a great deal by 
acquiring experience. Education in those days was 
undoubtedly haphazard, as it has been always in the 
past. It was traditional and consisted m the acquisition 
of knowledge. But it has gradually come to be realized 
that the earlier years have an enormous importance for 
the whole of the rest of life But Haidar missed even 
the traditional methods developed by it, though by no 
means the best. Circums ances moulded, therefore, his 
destiny as a man, and as often as he succeeded to get 
the better, there is reason to believe as often — if not 
indeed more often — circumstances got the better of him. 
Though wholly illiterate, shrewdness, experience, and his 
keen sense of perception gave him almost the power of 
a man possessed of a highly cultivated mind. Of course, 
there were exceptional reasons when he absolutely for- 
got himself and lapsed into barbarity. That is where 
education instinctively helps a man to reason out to 
himself the rights and wrongs of one’s proposed or 
intended action, unless he is lost to himself. If Haidar 
was not wiser than he proved to be, and used his powers 
for his own destruction, the beauty of his otherwise 


2T. See Appendix III— (1) re . Sir Ibomae Bnmbold end bii oereer. 
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successful hfe— his great career — would not have ended 
in smoke and ashes. 

He did not reflect that war always breeds war. 

Milton, who was not only a great poet 
rf *“ but also Political Secretary to Oliver 

Cromwell, wrote “ 

" For what can war but endless 

War still breed ’ 

“ In vain doth valour bleed, 

While avarice and rapine 
Share the land." 

“ Guided by faith and matchless 
Fortitude. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose 
Gospel is their maw ”• 

Haidar developed a consuming passion for war and lor 
destruction, and this had the effect of helping towards 
the destruction of a civilization that had been laboriously 
built up through the ages m South India. That bcems 
a tragedy, for he had the genius to be an organizer of 
civil life as well. But that was not to be. He believed 
himself to be always sane and did not want a keeper ’ 
That keeper was the old Cabinet of Ministers which 
unhappily he neglected in his later years so much that 
it was not practically allowed to function as a normal 
part of the State constitution as it had done before him. 
There were, as a result, bickerings in secret, aod risings 
against him, as there is always when those in authority 
and even saints make themselves too supreme as practical 
dictators. If be failed to secure peace at home and 


28. Milton, Sonnet To Lord Foirfox , To Cromwell 
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abroad, peace of the kind he wanted, this was the reason. 
His quiet revolt against his master Nanjaraja began as a 
revolt of personal consciousness that he could stand by 
himself. It meant undoubtedly bis personal emanci- 
pation from tutelage to supreme power, but unlike 
Nanjaraja, he did not carry on his shoulder the culture 
of the ages and the civilization of the centuries, which 
by his learning he had become heir to. His narrow- 
minded outlook developed in him a mere petty type of 
man. That seems the greatest pity of it all. Freedom 
from restraint, from control, meant for him a new kind 
of thraldom, of which he was wholly nmware. He 
became the slave of routine — a life contrary to the law 
of the spirit He failed accordingly to mark progress on 
the lines he desired in his dealings with his neighbours. 
He failed, in a word, to achieve the success he aimed at. 

If his Persian biographers describe him as engaged in 
carrying out his daily routine from 
and conduct. moming till night-fall, they also 

describe him as passionately devoted to 
work The whole meaning of earthly existence to him 
was viewed in the opportunity it provided for him for 
struggle with his neighbours and conquest. That meant 
for him the opportunity for his own growth. This is 
the reason why work for him — incessant work — was not 
only a necessity — a dire necessity — but also the only 
privilege that God had granted him This was the reason 
why he put forth incessant effort, in order to lead only 
the life that was possible for him, the only life worth 
living too, why difficulties meant blessings in disguise, 
why he shunned inertia. Nature’s law. Though a Muslim 
by birth and faith, Haidar was, as Wilks well puts it, 
“ half a Hindoo ” in upbringing, ideals and thought. 
He was a split personality or person, mo>*e precisely 
speaking, a double one, in the fields of social life and 
politics. He was happily a Muslim and a Hindu, the 
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one by birth, the other by contact. His ideals were the 
current Hindu ideals of the 18th century. Muslim 
theology did not affect them to 9 >ny extent adversely. 
The Hindu ideals worked well enough for him, whether 
for ordinary purposes or for purposes of governance of 
the country as Sarvadhikan, especially m Mysore where 
settled order and peace had prevailed under its kings 
during the centuries. A greater percentage of people 
had been happy and contented ander these ancient ideals 
current in the land There was still a chance for every- 
body and therefore the belief in indefinite prolongation of 
his administration under their almost unconscious 
control and guidance. But this apparent possibility 
to go on living in the frame of mind of olden days really 
meant a most terrible danger, of which he was not aware 
It meant the death of his own individuality, of real 
freedom of thought, of initiative on all times except 
that of war enterprise. It meant a conventionalized 
life, a standardized life, a normality that meant deadening 
of all progress. That was the greater danger that confron- 
ted him, but he was wholly unaware of it. That only 
proves the fact that even a Dictator — a Sarvadhikari, 
a tyrant — who is inwardly bound by the belief in definite 
forms, in routine, in conformity to custom and usage, is 
unfortunately less free from the point of view of the spirit 
tfV>a,n the man in the street ' Haidar was undoubtedly 
exceptionally endowed, he was even creative in spirit, 
but even he had his limitations set for him by Nature 
and upbnnging and lack of education. Education 
develops unusual talent and the interdependence of the 
inborn talent on the unusual talent thus developed 
is too obvious to need development here. But it 
deserves to be duly appreciated if we are to clearly 
understand Haidar’s character and greatness as well as 
his failings. From that point of view, Haidar's 
character and career will always afford points for deep 
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Btudy, unforeseen and unforeseeable by generations of 
students of history. 

The vague and scanty records of the period — both 
TwEtion, revere bterature and inscriptions fail us largely 
and leBonroes of the during the period of Haidar — do not 
kingdom. afford us any just estimate of the 

taxes, the revenue and the resources of the Mysore 
kingdom. The territorial limits too were varying from 
time to time, owing to the conquests made or conquests 
lost, territory occupied by neighbouring enemies or 
terntory lost by them to Mysore. The income from 
Palegars also varied from time to time according as 
they owned allegiance to Mysore or to its enemies. 
But the system of revenue collection, the taxes levied, 
the departmental control under the working of the 
A thdra-cucheri initiated by Chikkadevaraja were continued 
in force in uninterrupted fashion, as Haidar was not for 
innovations and abolitions of any kind in such matters 
which affected revenue or administration or were likely 
to affect them in the least. The monopolies — in iron, 
tobacco and sandal- wood (^rigandha), for instance — 
continued in force ; the duties and customs levied 
likewise were continued , similarly, the sixth, the lawful 
share of the crop, was levied as usual, and its money 
equivalent collected from the raiyats, together with the 
other taxes {terige) that had been customary to collect 
since the olden days — house-tax, tax on looms, transit 
duties, tax on caste heads, etc. One and all of such 
minor imposts were neither forgotten nor did they omit 
to bring in their income to the Treasury. If anything, 
the total of the revenue collected could have been only 
greater in extent than ever before, including the days of 
Chikkadeva himself. The mass of treasure thus collected 
and paid out to the Mahrattas from time to tune to get 
rid of their incursions, of the further sums spent on the 
army, on the incidental charges, including the main- 
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Senngapatam, the 
capital 


tenance of well-equipped Commissariat, would suggest a 
splendid, indeed indefinite, idea of the supplies and 
resources of the kingdom as a whole, whatever its 
territorial extent. Haidar, there is reason to believe, 
always believed in accumulations of gold and silver to 
meet sudden demands. His avarice— personal or in 
behalf of State — is not less renowned than his valour 
and fortune; his victorious armies were paid and 
rewarded even without breaking into the mass of treasure 
he had accumulated in the subterranean vaults of the 
Treasury he had absolute control of. 

Sermgapatam, the capital, ran its flourishing course 
of life, war or no war outside its limits. 
The kings lived in the old Palace — 
marked by the present site bearing the 
Memorial to H. H. ^rl Krisbnaraja Wodeyar III— a 
place that had descended to the Mysore kings from the 
days of the Vijayanagar representatives at Mysore.® It 
was surrounded by gardens and descended by many 
a terrace to the banks of the rapidly flowing sacred 
river Cauvery. It was after the model of the Palace 
which, according to tradition, stood at Vijayanagar, the 
Imperial capital on the Tungabhadra, whose site is still 
pointed out at that far-famed place It was m the 
crowded part of the town, the king disdaining to live away 
from his subjects but always preferring to live with them 
and amidst them, and not far away was the celebrated 
temple of SrI-Banganatha, conspicuous by its lofty towers 
and enclosure walls, and famous by its sanctity. The apart- 
ments in the Palace, if tradition is to be believed, were 
adapted to the seasons, and decorated with marble and 
porphyry of colours, with sculpture, paintings and a 
sprinkling of precious stones and gold and silver. The 


A* to the location of the site of the old Palace m Seringapatam, vtde 
Appendix 11— (9). 
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skill of patient and famous artists had been expended on 
it for generations but the most precious part in it was the 
aperture through which the king and his ladies could espy 
the great and holy temple and pray for the prosperity and 
happiness of all subjects — aarvejano auJchino bhavan- 
tu — three times daily before retiring to bed finally after 
the day’s labours and avocations. In monarchies, 
however, whether in the West or the 
reS* S”larter^' East, the king reigns, while the 
position ministers govern. The all-powerful 

Sarvadhikdri m Mysore had between the times of 
Dalavai Devarajaiya and Nanjarajaiya and Haidar All 
become practically independent even of the sovereign, 
though everything — every single act — was transacted 
in his name and authority and he was recognized 
as sole authority vested with power in the land. 
Though originally the power of government— -during 
Chikkadeva’s days — was divided and exercised by 
the ministers of the Palace and treasury and the army, in 
Haidar’s time, the Sarvddh%kan had 
The servidbikttn. Virtually become the sole power in the 
land, in keeping with his name and 
title, the Cabinet being domineered over by him and its 
decisions overpowered for all practical purposes. To say 
that Haidar was the sole Dictator of his time would be 
no exaggeration. Haidar controlled the Palace, the 
Treasuay, the Army and infant fleet which he had begun, 
whether under the English Admiral (Stanet), or through 
the agency of the All Baja of Cannanore, or at Daria 
Bahadur-&ur, Mangalore and other places. The old 
Cabinet of Ministers became in every way titular heads 
of Departments, who had to act as they were told to do, 
and neither possessed initiative nor could control their 
own departments, of which they were sappo.ied to be in 
charge. Even m these nominal positions, they had the 
sword of Damocles always hanging over their heads in 
VOI.. Ill III* 
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the shape of deposition, degradation, dismissal and despo- 
liation of the hard earnings of a life-time. Haidar’s place 
of residence became now “palace” and his marches 
“ savories ” in imitation of those of the sovereign Ruler 
himself As Wilks puts it, “he established a regular 
order in forms of procession, a new splendour in the 
equipments of the retinue, and a more dignified, eti- 
quette in the ceremonials of public audience ” Such 
was the Sarvddhikari, though Haidar laid himself low 
and prostrate at the Dasara festival before his sovereign 
and owned his loyal allegiance to him. The king no 
doubt possessed nominally all the powers of his position. 
The legislative and executive powers were centred in 
his person, but by virtue of the existence of the 
Sarvadhikari, they were more attributes than realities. 
As we have seen, even their domestic life — their very 
very foods and dnnks— were priced out and controlled 
with murderous intent and design ' At the nod of the 
Sarvddhikari, anything could be done, life and death 
not excepted. The better mind of the populace secretly 
condemned what it could not yet prevent or forbid effec- 
tively. 

In the provinces, his powers were equally supreme. 

He had general command of the armies 
there and on their resources he had full 
power. Over the frontier provinces, 
he exercised special control and posted the more trust- 
worthy of his commanders as FaujdBrs and civil officers. 
They were both Hindus (like Srinivasa Rao) and Muslims 
or Chelas specially chosen (as Ayaz at Bednur). Among 
the provincial towns were the following : Salem, noted 


so Wilks, 0 0 , I 611 Like Angfastni, Heidar became " Fnnee " of bis 
Cabinet. Bee Oibbon, o e , Chap. Ill, 
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then as now as a flourishing weaving centre;® Coim- 
batore, Tzrupattur, Krishnagiri, Kolar, Mulbagal, 
Madhugin (Maddagiri), Bedniir, Mangalore and Cakcut. 
Mysore city stood, as the historic capital of the kingdom, 
by itself, with its old fort and its famous temple on the 
hill close by. Of these cities, some were ancient and 
had a respectable history to boast of. Others had come 
to prominence daring a period not far removed from 
about the rise of Haidar himself. Some others had had 
even personal attention paid to them by Haidar himself. 
Bangalore, which, according to an epigraphical record, 
was in existence about 900 A.D. (see E C., IX, Bangalore 
83), had, under its Muslim killedar Ibrahim Sahib, been 
rebuilt in 1761, the first year of Haidar’s regime. Oval 
in shape and strengthened by round towers at proper 
intervals, it was surrounded by a good ditch and 
covered way without palisades, though blessed only 
with an imperfect glacis in certain parts. It had two 
gateways, the Delhi and the Mysore. The former, which 
opened towards the Pete {Pettah of English writers), 
city proper, was a handsome structure in the best style of 
Muslim and military architecture, remnants of which may 
still be seen, and consisted of several gates surmounted 
by traverses. Like Chikkadevaraja, Haidar perceived the 
importance of Bangalore, from its situation, and kept its 
fortifications and defences always in a state of prepared- 
ness. He posted to its charge only those in whom he had 
personal trust and confidence. But there was one defect 


31. The Bngliah at Madras were keenly interested in the prosperity ot the 
Salem weavers, as the suooess o{ their " investment” m their cloth 
depended on it They traded with them in the Salem cloth through 
their Fort St. David Settlement at Cuddalore (Dtary and Oonsulta- 
Uon Booh, 1766, Port St. George Secorde, 111). The Mahratta invasions 
sometimes interfered with this trade and cloth was damaged on ooca- 
sions in storing and the weavers were asked to pay hack the advances 
in regard to them and make good the balanoes of cloth to be tendered 
as agamst advances made (ibid, pp 144, 196). 

IjD* 
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in the construction of the fortifications. There b«ng no 
ditches between the gates, an enemy taking possession of 
the works over the first gateway had a ready communi- 
cation with all the others. The British troops who 
stormed the fort at this point (in March 1791), took 
advantage of this cardinal defect. Eslar, which saw so 
much of the fighting in Haidar's time with the British, 
goes back as the capital of the early dynasty of the Gangas 
in the •2nd century A. D. They styled, themselves “ the 
lords of Eolar or Euvalala." Futte Muhammad, the 
father of Haidar Alt, controlled its fortunes, after its 
Mughal conquest (1689), as Faujdar of Sira, with Budikote 
as his Jaghir, Basalat Jang, the brother of Nizam AIT, 
ceded it to Haidar in 1761. Haidar regarded it with 
special interest, as it was, according to some, his birth-place 
and in any case closely connected with his family. 
Mulbagal was another provincial town of importance. 
The capital of an old Yijayanagar province and the seat 
of a local viceroy, its glories had not entirely departed 
from it. It was the eastern gateway to Tirupati, 
(mudla-bdgilu) and it enriched that famous temple-city 
and pilgrim-city from the numbers of young and old it 
sent out to pay homage at the far-famed shrine. The 
welcome name of the lord of Tirupati was propagated 
throughout the Mysore Emgdom even during Haidar’s 
time, without let or hindrance, and the highways were 
thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate 
their sms by a pious journey, however costly or laborious, 
which wasnot exempt too from its perils, though the roads 
were kept clear. The calculation of their numbers would 
not be easy nor accurate, but tradition relates that 
Mysore contributed annually at least 2 to 8 lakhs of pil- 
grim visitors from its area. A trifling oblation from 
each individual would add to the fortunes of the sacred 
shrine and make its total collection vie with the Boyal 
treasury itself. While the priests gathered in the heaps 
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of gold and silver that were poured into its coffers at its 
entrance, there was none even to count them. Such was 
Mulbagal, which became the scene of the famous fight 
between G-eneral Wood and Haidar (October 1768).® 
Madhugiri — Maddagiri of old — ^in the Tumkur District, 
was another important provincial town during Haidar’s 
time. It was the place where Virammaji, the Bednur 
Eani, was imprisoned by him. He added to its fortifica- 
tions greatly. It became a seat of valuable trade as well, 
there being over a hundred weavers in it, who added to 
its prosperity. Mysore city itself was treated by Haidar 
always with consideration. With its intimate connec- 
tion with the fioyal household, it inspired memories of 
special respect and reverence. Haidar, unlike his son, 
never thought of laying profane hands on it, however much 
he coveted powers very near regal Another town in which 
Haidar was personally interested was Bednur, in modem 
Shiinoga District, called after himself, Hmdar-nagar. 
In 1640, it had become the capital of the Eeladi Chiefs, 
who transferred the seat of their government to it from 
Ikken Being m the direct ourse of trade by the 
Hosangadi-ghat, it rapidly increased in size and impor- 
tance until there was a prospect of the houses reaching 
the number of a lakh, which would entitle it to be called 
a nagara or city. The city was eight miles in circum- 
ference and had ten gates, named the Delhi, Kodiyal, 
Eavaledurga, etc. The palaces were on a hill in the 
centre, surrounded by a citadel, and the whole city was 
encircled by woods, hills and fortified defiles extending a 
great way in circumference. In pursuance of the inten- 
tion to make it a nagara,^ Haidar gave it, it is said, 
the name of Haidar-nagar, and greatly increased its 
trade. He built a palatial reBidenu<^ outside the fort, 

83 See ante, Oh, I. pp 84.86. 

S3. See ante, VoJ. IZ. p. 4T0, n. 306. 
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established in the town his principal arsenals, which 
employed many hands in the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, and continued the old mint of the Keladi 
Chiefs and struck coins in his own name — Hatdan 
Pagodas. He gave great encouragement to merchants 
and even encouraged, with but little success, the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry and the rearing of silk-worms. 
After its capture, Chitaldrug became an important 
provincial town during Haidar’s time The present 
formidable stone-fortress there dates from his time. He 
also constructed the immense granaries in it. Coimba- 
tore, Salem, Mangalore and Calicut were other towns 
in the terntories then forming Mysore and they wore 
places of note and importance both from their position 
and the trade attaching to them. 

With the conquest of Bednur, Chitaldrug and the 

Spread ofKannada “P the banks of the Tunga- 

uteratnre and oul- bhadra and the Eri<>hna, beyond them, 
the Kannada language, both spoken 
and written, spread. Already known there, and largely 
m vogue, its influence grew in the Southern Mahratta 
country and Ceded Districts of Madras Presidency and 
in the fiaramahals. Research is still to unearth the 
literary activity covered m these vast territories but we 
have no indication as yet whether the troublous times of 
Haidar proved productive or prolific from the literary 
point of view. The authors Venkamatya and Katti- 
Gopalaraja were the subordinates, no doubt, of Krishna- 
raja II (1734-1766).®^ They seem to have written their 
respective works long before they came to prominence 
and from a place far from the capital city of Seringa- 
patam. Smgaracharya is said to have written the 
^rlranga-Mahatmya — always a live religious topic — under 


34. Bee ante Vol. II p 481 (for Venkamatya or Venkappaiya'e works) and 
611 615 (lor Katti-Gopil»rajft*s works). 
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the patronage of Bettada-Ghamaraja (1770-1776). Bata 
closer examination makes the work assignable to e. 1600.*^ 
Devachandra wrote his Bajavali-Kathe by order of 
DevTrammanm, the queen of Ehasa-Chamaraja (1776- 
1796). But he wrote his work in 1838 and is hardly 
helpful as regards the state of the capital city daring 
Haidar’s time. The distractions of the times did not, 
and could not, evidently foster any literary activity worth 
the name Haidar’s mam preoccupation being war, 
everything centred in it. Whatever did not pertain to 
it, seemed alien to life and living. Bven the Haidar- 
Ndmah (1784) is silent on the social and kindred aspects 
of life. So far, though research has been active and 
the search for the manuscripts has been in vogue, not 
a single composition of literature, philosophy or history 
has been discovered relating to the period. Though the 
melody of Valmiki was yet sounding m the ears of young 
and old, its appeal lay mute and dumb. In the Salem 
country — then part of Mysore — its local Falegar Chief, 
Enshnaraja of Salem {^dlyada Krishnardja) , wrote the 
Vivekdbharana (about 1774).^® The language and idiom 
of Mysore set the standard for all Kannada-speaking 
countries in and out of old Mysore, and thps laid secure 
foundations for the unification of a greater Mysore in 
time to come, while the incursions of Haidar and his 
associates, from the days of Nanjaraja, helped to leave 
the customs of Kannadigas in distant places like Uttam- 
palayam m the Madura District of to-day and in the 
Bed Hills area, not far away from the City of Madras 
itself, straggling memorials to people who adventurously 
strayed with armies in Haidar's days and whose descen- 
dants speak the Kannada language to this day and speak 
it too with the Mysore accent and Mysore grace. 

as. See antt Vol. I. 72, n. 158-157 
86. Bee Kar-Ka-Cha , III. 128-124 
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The esistence of an all powerful Muslim Sarvadhikdri 
Mnshm arte and Mysote, whether he himself believed 
oaitaia daniig the in religion or not, and whatever his 
political predilections and the co-exist- 
ence of Muslim rulers at Hyderabad, Caddapah, Eumool, 
Gurramkonda, Savanur and other places, small and big, 
helped to keep up Muslim culture, literature and 
arts. Haidar, who lamented more deeply than we will 
ever be able to discern or measure, the lack of education 
m himself, not only encouraged Mullahs for teaching the 
elements of Persian and Hindustani, but also, what is 
more interesting, entrusted the care of Tipu, his son and 
successor, to a duly qualified Muslim teacher. His 
attempt at educating Tipu in the traditional mode is a 
chapter of history by itself. It is said that Tipu's 
teacher was never questionel by Haidar as to the pro- 
gress made by the boy for many years, at the end of 
which period, he one day conducted a public examination 
of Tipu. This showed that the boy had not obtained the 
training required for a soldier’s son ; instead he had had 
everything that would be requisite to turn him into a good 
Moulvie. Haidar’s displeasure knew no bounds and he 
exclaimed, much in the strain of Aurangzib, that his 
boy had not been taught the things that would make 
him a great and good ruler. He had not been taught, 
he thundered forth, the modes of warfare he should 
know, the manner of conquering countries* or conducting 
diplomacy with the surrounding nations, or even the 
duties of kingship. Instead, Haidar protested, every- 
thing requisite for converting him into a religious zealot 
had been done and his mind filled with notions and 
fancies which had made him hate everything not connec- 
ted with Islam. Everything indeed had been done, 
concluded Haidar in his anger, to rum his family and 
his kingdom and nothing to advance either And Haidar 
proved a true prophet m uttering this condemnation of 
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leaming imparted to his son. Tipii, we are told by 
Elrmani, his historian, “ built a mmjid (mosque) in 
every town, and appointed a Muezzin, a Moula and a 
KSzi to each, and promoted the education and learning 
of the Mussalmans to the utmost of his power. He 
himself also spent his time in prayer, reading the Koran 
and counting the beads of his rosary. ” Kirmani com- 
ments rather bitterly on the disastrous effects of Tipii’s 
preference to his religious devotions and to those who 
were not trained to the positions to which they were 
appointed. " The old Khans and faithful servants of the 
State were now cast down from confidence and power, 
and low men, and men without abilities, were raised to 
high offices and dignities . men of rank, also, who had 
always been employed in the highest duties and services, 
were reduced to the lowest and humblest offices, for this 
reason, that it was the wish of the Sultan that every 
Mussalman should derive benefit, or reap all advantages 
from his kindness alone, m order that the lower classes 
of people should not despair of obtaining rank and office. 
From this cause, however, it was that disorder and 
disaffection forced their way into the very foundations of 
the State, and at once the nobles and Khans, being 
alarmed and suspicious, became the instigators of 
treachery and rebellion ”. A stronger indication than 
this we do not read of in the writings of the annalists of 
the time of the sort of training Tipu had himself received 
to befit him for his later position m life or be himself 
expected from those he appointed to offices of trust and 
responsibility requiring certain previous training. Though 
not lacking in a knowledge of Persian, Tipu proved a 
mere pedant and an innovator and not a true reformer. 
Tipu’s aversion to those who did not belong to his own 
religion — Kirmani says that “he did not consider any but 
the people of Islam his friends” — vvi!>i not intelligible 
even to his own contemporaries, not excluding his own 
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officers, civil and military. “ Therefore, on all accounts,” 
KlrmaHi adds, “ his chief object was to promote and 
provide for them (Mussalmans). He accordingly selec- 
ted a number of Mussalmans who could scarcely read 
and write and appointed them Mirzas of the treasury 
departments and placed one over each of the other 
accountants, to the end that the accounts might be 
submitted by them to him in the Persian language 
This ended in a short time in administrative slackness, 
as the system was extended to the whole kingdom, and 
eventually led to its break-up and destruction. The story 
of the effects of the unsound education received by Tipu 
seems too pathetic for words and there is nothing in the 
dignified castigation that Haidar administered to Tipu’s 
Mullah Saheb to induce disbelief or doubt in it.®^ 
Seringapatam became the seat of the local Dravidian 
Sonng.patsm, the architecture, which came to 

local centre for Dra- be practised as the leading type of 
vidian Mchiteotnre temple architecture by the Mysore 

Eoyal Family in the State Though 
the Seringapatam temple with its imposing towers be- 
longs probably to the 15th century, if not possibly older 


still, the one of the Chamundi Hill dates from 1827, 
while the Nanjundesvara temple at Nanjangud belongs 
to 1845. Though the Dravidian style has locally been 
influenced largely by Hoysa]a features m other cases, m 
these the latter are absent. 

From the strenuous life lived by him through a long 
period of time, it should not be under- 
HwdM’fufY stood that Haidar either totally 

neglected the lighter side of life oi* 
forgot the common pleasures incidental to human 
existence. He was man enough to lemember these 
aspects and did not, indeed, make light of them. De 


87. TiAe, on this snhiect, My» Got (Kew Edition), IV. 491-493. 
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La Tour is at pains to write at length on this aspect of 
his life, even almost to create a sense of tediousness in 
the reader, in the opening pages of his work. The 
Persian annalists, Kirmani and Zkbal, dilate on it briefly 
but pointedly, evidently seeking to provide us with 
pictures of the life led by him as derived from the sources 
depended on by them. Of these, De La Tour is not only 
full but also the most useful as giving a picture of the 
lively life led by Haidar. His account is the more valuable 
to us coming as it does from a careful foreign observer. 
There are internal touches to believe that he is writing 
from notes taken by him in sifu in person while he stayed 
in Mysore. De La Tour tells us®® that 
De La Tour on. Haidar rose daily with the sun, about 
SIX o’clock. Immediately thereafter, 
the military officers— corresponding to adjutants-general 
in attendance on duty overnight and those who relieved 
them — entered and made their reports and received orders 
for transmission to the ministers and generals. The 
couriers then entered next, the couriers who had come m 
the night or at daybreak, and presented their despatches. 
Meanwhile he finished his toilet, which took him two or 
three hours The toilet, however, was given up, when any 
military operations required his attention. Between 
8 and 9 a.m , he arrived at his assembly room (De La 
Tour calls it satooji), where the officers (called Secreta- 
ries by De La Tour) waited for him. He passed the 
letters received by him, with instructions as to the 
replies to be sent. Then, he met here his sons and 
other near relations, besides friends. At 9 a.m , they also 
had refreshments served to them with himself. Next, he 
appeared at a balcony and received the salute of his 
elephants and horses (in imitation of a royal practice). 
Next, tigers passed by led by the hand and were fed by 


88. Vide, on this section, De La Tour, Ayder Ah, I 06-46. 
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him with sweetmeats. At half-past 10 A.M., the repast 
ended ; he entered the audience-hall, or the grand 
tent, if at the army. He seated himself on a sofa beneath 
a canopy, not infrequently m some balcony, fronting an 
open space. Some relations, sometimes, sat by him 
here. Many came to seek audience, those who had 
business to transact being introduced by Chdbd&rs (or 
macebearers) and accompanied by the officers concerned, 
so that immediate relief may be granted to the party. 
At this audience, De Ija Tour says that thirty or forty 
secretaries were seated along the wall to his (Haidar’s) 
left, who were writing continuously. “ Couriers arrive 
almost every instant, and are conducted with great noise 
and bustle, ” he adds, to Haidar, “ where they lay their 
dispatches. A secretary kneeling takes the packet, and 
sitting on his hams, opens it and reads the letter. 
Ayder immediately dictates the particulars of the answer, 
and the letter is carried to the office of a minister . . . 
Ayder signs the dispatches in order as they are comple- 
ted, as well as a number of private orders . . . The 
orders that issue from the offices of the ministers have 
no other signihcance than that of the great seal, of 
which they are the depositories; and the dispatch is 
closed with the private seal of the minister. The letters 
signed by Ayder are closed (De La Tour significantly 
adds) by the seal of the sovereign, of which the princi- 
pal secretary is guardian. ” There were special letters 
written by him, to which were affixed “ a particular or 
private seal,® which he always wears on his finger, and 

89. De L» Tour makes always aufl keeps up the distinction between 
Haidar and bis '* SoTereign ”, tbe Boling King, whom be always 
styles " sovereign ” (This bas also been duly noted elsewhere in the 
coarse of tbis work— Ante, Vol. II. p. kSl, n. 61) In oontradistine- 
tion, he styles Haidar as merely " pnnce ”, evidently by way of 
courtesy. Similarly be terms Haidar’s residence bis “ palace ” and 
Dalavii Nanjarija’s as his "palace.” Probably be was merely copying 
the usage of tbe times. Fi)ogir chiefs in South India call their 
residences “ palaces ” The impression on Haidar’s seal bore the verse 
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in that case he himself carries the packet, ” says De La 
Tour, “ to one of his couriers who conveys it as far as 
the first station. To the packet is joined a paper, de- 
noting the hour it was sent oS ; and at every station the 
time of its arrival is marked. ’* The audience closed at 
3 F.M., when Haidar returned to his apartment " to sleep 
or make the siesta, as it is called in Italy. ” He retur- 
ned to the audience hall at 5-30 P.M., from whose balcony 
he saw the troops exercise or the cavalry exercise, 
or the cavalry defile before him, surrounded by 
friends or relations, while the secretaries kept them- 
selves again busy m reading letters or in writing 
them. At 6-30 P.M., when the day closed in, a great 
number of mussalchys, or bearers of flambeaux, 
appeared in the courtyard and saluted Haidar as 
they passed on the side of the apartment where he was." 
Haidar’s apartments were all illuminated in a moment 
with tapers m chandeliers of exquisite workmanship, 
ornamented with festoons of flowers of the utmost light- 
ness and delicacy The chandeliers were, to protect 
them from the wind, covered with large shades of 
English glass. There were also large lanthorns, painted 
with flowers of all colours. Great men, ministers and 
ambassadors now began their visits. They usually per- 
fumed themselves with the most costly perfumes. 

ID Persian, which might be Tendered u foUows — 

“ Fntteh Hydnr wai menUeated, or bcra, to oonqner the world ; 
There is no men cqnel to All and no sword like bis ” 

(Kirmani, o e , 491) KlrmiDi refers also to the pocket seal of 
Haidar (1 o ), inscribed thus. “Fntteh Hydnr” (victorious 
Haidar). Translation by courtesy of Moin-nl-VMareth Mr. A K. 
Syed Ts] Peeran, who adds that Ba%dar means hger and that it 
was the title of Hasrat All, the fourth Caliph, who was a great 
warrior and conqueror He won many great fortressess m the 
wars between Mnssnlmans and pagan Arabs, under the leadership 
of Muhammad, the Prophet 

40. This was an old-world Vijayanagar custom, whioh had descended to 
Mysore and extended to the exeoutive heads of -very grade and even 
to guru* of maths. Belies of this still persist m the ease of the latter 
as in the VyiBariya.Hath. 
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The “ young nobility ” also visited him then.'** Every- 
body assumed the most polite and engaging manners. 
They saluted Haidar first and then his sons and relatives 
in an easy and unaffected manner. There were, among 
the young nobility, some who were called Arabsbequi, 
corresponding to chamberlains m Germany. There were 
ordinarily four in waiting each day ; they were distin- 
guished by their sabre, which they carried in their hand 
in the sheath, using it nearly as a walking-stick. All 
the others left their arms in the hands of their pages 
and other attendants, who were very numerous and filled 
the avenues. The pages alone were permitted to enter ; 
they followed their master, bearing his tram into his 
apartments, till they quitted their slippers at their step- 
ping on the carpet, when the pages let fall the tram, 
and put the slippers in a bag. 

Haidar’s apartments were commonly covered with 
white muslin, spread upon the most superb Persian car- 
pets. He had such a predilection for white, adds De La 
Tour, that he caused the wainscotting, that is painted, 
gilt, and varnished, to be covered with white muslin ; 
and even chairs and sofas of embroidered velvet or gold 
stuff. About nightfall, at 8 p.m., there was, according 
to De La Tour, “ for the most part,” an entertainment 
(called by him a “ comedy”), lasting till 11 p.m., inter- 
mixed with dances and songs. During its progress, the 
Arabsbequi (i. e., chamberlains) continued near the 
strangers, and politely informed them of everything they 
may desire to know, as, ” the subject of the comedy, the 


11 He La Tour later refen to *' tbe yonog nobility " as the " bariu 
a denn" (o e., I 89), vhioh atande for Badi-admt, i.e., "the big 
men ", the reference being probably to the bigger men abont Haidar, 
\rhom De La Tour rnuunderstood as the " yonng nobility " round 
about him. They probably belonged to the confidential inner cabinet 
of Haidar, to whom he confided matten of secrecy and mosaenti 
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news of the day, etc, ” They were careful to ask, if any 
chose to drink or eat ; in which case, they caused sherbet, 
fruits or confectionary to be presented to them, though 
they seldom ate. If any present chose to play chess, 
they played it with them, or proposed a party. Haidar, 
to whom entertainments of the stage were “ very in- 
different ”, discoursed with his mmisteis or ambassadors, 
sometimes passing into a cabinet to speak with more 
secrecy ; and continued, as in the morning, “ to dispatch 
business, without seeming to be busy ”, Almost always 
before the end of the performance, flowers were brought 
to him m a basket of filigram, out oi which he himself 
gave a few to those who were about him ; and afterwards 
the basket was carried into the apartments of the theatre, 
every one of those present taking a small flower from it 
and returning a profound obeisance to him. When he 
desired to show his particular personal esteem towards 
anybody, he himself made a collar of jasmine flowers, 
and knotting it with silk as he conversed, adjusted the 
same round the neck of the happy mortal concerned. 
This honour had been several times shown to the Chief 
Europeans in his service, knowing well that the French, 
above all nations — De La Tour adds — esteem themselves 
well paid hy such courtesy. He who received this honour 
was visited the following day by the first people of the 
State. If a battle had been won or any glorious event 
had occurred in favour of Haidar, the court-poet 
announced it on his first entering the apartments with 
due pomp and in courtly language. As he uttered his 
words of praise, everybody present became silent and 
attentive. The entertainment would go on uninterrupted, 
though Haidar himself earned on his conversation with 
his relatives, generals and ministers as usual. “We 
cannot speak of their public entertainmei *e,” adds De 
La Tour, “ without mentioning the Bayaderes, of whom 
the Abb4 Baynal has drawn so advantageous a portrait 
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m hiB Histoire Philosophigite.”*^ De La Tour says 
that in his time — and he knew India as he had lived and 
served at the Mughal court at Delhi — the court of 
Mysore was “ the most brilliant in India.” Haidar’s 
“company of performers IS without contradiction the first,” 
he adds, “ as well on account of its riches as because the 
Bayaderes are the women to whom he gives the prefer- 
ence.” Being successor to Bijapur in certain of its 
conquests in Mysore, Mysore had every facility in 
Haidar’s time for procuring this class of dancers, who, 
De La Tour says, “ are the most remarkable for their 
beauty and talents.” The entertainers were all women, 
who were all specially trained to their work by the 
directress, who was likewise manager.^* The comedies 
they enacted were all pieces of intrigue. They personated 
either women who leagued together to deceive a jealous 
husband, or young girls who conspire to deceive their 
mother. Their songs were gay and agreeable. It was 
impossible to play — De La Tour adds — with more art or 
with more natural ease. “ The dancers are,” he says, 
“superior in their performance to the comedians and 


43 The Abbi Baj/nal French philosopher (1718-1798) ; wrote Htttoire iea 
Indies, end edited the Pkiloiophie Hutory, dietinKniehed tor ite 
"lubnoity, uiiTeraoity, loose, loud, elentheromanuo rant"; sew it 
bnmt by the common hangman, and his wish fnlflUed as a ' martyr ’ 
to liberty. Oibbon mentions him in his Boman Emptre. 

43 Bayadere or Bayaden From Fr. baHadexra, from baHa, to dance. In 

the Bast Indies, a professional dancing girl ; a dancing girl in India, 
dressed m loose eastern oostnme. In regard to Bayaderes in Ifysore 
during Haidar’s period of office, see also Mirza Ikbal's memoir 
(Kirmapi. o c., 498), where he refers to them Haidar was accustomed, 
he notes, to have a party of Bayaderes, dancing women, early every 
night m his tents If the woman who danced was a Hindu, she was 
required to wear a white dress ; if she was a Mussulman woman, a dress 
embroidered with gold, eta., eto., (see pp. 463-483 supra, for details 
tn eatenso from Mirza Ikbal). Elrmam also mentions dancing girls 
being employed " every Monday night " by Haidar, " whether 
marobmg or baiting " (o.e , 4S9) 

44 De La Tour gives a long account of their beauty and the training given 

to them (o.e., I 40-41). 
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singers : it may even be affirmed that they would afford 
pleasure on the theatre of the opera at Pans.” No one 
of them was more than seventeen years of age ; at this 
age, they were dismissed and they attached themselves 
to the pagodas in the country, who always maizitained a 
number of them. Entertainments by Bayadmres werQ 
also given in the town in private houses and in the army, 
at which the troupe engaged by Haidar never appeared 
At 11 P.M., or about midnight, the entertainment broke 
up and every one retired, except those who stayed over 
to sup with Haidar, who, barring grand festivals, supped 
only with his friends and relations. ” This mode of life 
pursued by Ayder,” L)e La Tour says, “ is, as may be 
easily imagined, interrupted m the army. It is likewise 
occasionally interrupted by hunting parties, by excursions 
on foot or horseback, or by his attending to assist at the 
exercises and evolutions made by considerable bodies of 
troops.” When he was obliged to remain a month in 
camp, or in any town, Haidar usually followed the chase 
twice a week. He hunted the stag, the roebuck, the 
antelope, and sometimes the tiger. When news arrived 
that the tiger had been observed to quit the forests and 
appear in the plain, Haidar mounted his horse, followed 
by all his Abyssinians, his spear-men on foot, and almost 
all the nobility armed with spears and bucklers. The 
traces of the beast being found, the hunters surrounded 
his hiding place and contracted the circle by degrees. 
As soon as the creature, who was usually hid in some 
rice ground, perceived his enemies, he roared and looked 
everywhere to find a place of escape ; and when he pre- 
pared to spring on some one to force a passage, he was 
attacked by Haidar himself, to whom the honour of 
giving the first stroke was yielded, and in which 
he seldom failed. Thus the pleasuses of Haidar 
were, to use the language of De La Tour, “ varied to 
infinity.” 

VOL. Ill JCM 
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We may miss entirely understanding the man Haidar, 

Obmpses of inter- ^e did not have some account of the 
nai conditions of the internal conditions of the country 
during the period covered by him as 
SarvadhikaH of Mysore. It would, m any case, be a 
,gross error to think that it was one of perpetual military 
activities, or of incessant unbroken warfare, which was 
not really so, or of all exaction and extortion, of concus- 
sion and tyranny, of blood and iron, unrelieved by the 
progress of the people undisturbed in their daily occupa- 
tions. While Haidar seems to have cared for personal 
glory, one of the marks of power, he seems to have 
attached due importance to public happiness, the other 
attribute of its possession in a public functionary. The 
man who could evolve and perfect a new army organiza- 
tion, fixing up all details, including the form of the 
uniforms to be worn by generals including himself, and 
establish regular order in regard to foims of procession 
and dignified etiquette, devise methods or systems for 
the payment of the balances and perquisites due to the 
military, could also provide for the safe conduct of the 
daily routine of the ordinary life of the people and for 
the uninterrupted progress of trade and commerce. 

It was the invariable rule of Haidar, immediately 
after the conquest of a country, to appoint intelligent 
agents and despatch them to its different parts to study 
its resources and report to headquarters.^ Similarly it 
was his rule to appoint trustworthy and able Killedars to 
different parts of the country, so that not only the popu- 
lation may be brought under control but also be reconciled 
to the new regime in a peaceful manner. His appoint- 
ment of Barakki Srinivasa Bao to Malabar was a typical 
one in this respect ; ^ of Ayaz to Bednur was another 
such, it raising the jealousy of Tipu. Haidar also 

46. Elnni^i, o.c , 124. 

46 . Ibi4- 
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appointed intelligence ofBcers, who sent news (akhbar) 
to him by means of news-letters addressed directly to 
him from far and near, of information about the doings 
of local llajas, Chiefs, Zemindars, Palegars, etc. Such 
news-writers were appointed to new areas conquered or 
continued as of old — from the days of Chikkadevaraja — at 
the capitals of the Nizam, Muhammad All, the English, 
the Peshwa, etc., who despatched the latest political news 
of the day at their centres. Before going to rest in the 
night, he was thus in possession of all the current 
news of the land.^^ It is said that m regard 'to the 
execution of measures undertaken by him in the 
administration of the country, small or great, the details 
were superintended by him in person, so much so, that 
even leather, the lining of bullock-bags, or tent-walls, 
and strands of rope, all passed under his inspection, and 
were only then deposited in the Government stores.'^ 
He kept, it is said, all merchants, traders and bankers 
in good humour and well pleased with him, by provid- 
ing for the safety of the roads and means of communi- 
cation and keeping thieves out of the way, and making 
handsome — it is described really as “kingly” — presents 
to them.'*" He also bought up their goods, in some cases, 
with the greatest avidity, and at high prices. Steps 
were taken to keep cities clear of pick-pockets, thieves, 
robbers, etc The name of the cut-purse, thief or high- 
way robber, was erased, we are told, from the records of 
the cities, towns and villages If, by accident, any 
highway robbery, etc , was committed, the Kdvalgdr 
(local police guard) was impaled without delay and 
another promptly appointed to his place and one who 
feared God and had a tender heart.^*’ His encourage- 
ment of horse-dealers has already been noted, and was 

47. Ibtd, ias-196, 308-309 

48. Jb%cl,m. 

49. ibta. 

60. Z6td, 487. 

MM* 
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in keeping with the traditions of the Mysore Boyal 
House since the Vijayanagar days." His loans and 
advances of money were well and discreetly scattered, 
if not exactly “ like sand over the face of the earth,” as 
described to us by one of the annalists.^ His estimate 
of the value of the brave and experienced soldier, of 
whatever nationality, race, tribe or caste he might be, 
was very high.^^ Any man who had distinguished himself 
by his bravery, he heartily cherished and entertained into 
the service of the State. While he used his endeavours 
to promote and exalt him, he would not be willingly 
paid disproportionately for his services or for the held 
he offered. The story of how he reduced the promised 
emolument of Lally, when he left the Nizam and entered 
Haidar’s service, has been told already.*^ Only 
experienced persons acquainted with his views were 
appointed as Amfls, Fauzdars and Amins. One can 
easily form some idea of Haidar’s greatness from his 
ability to keep together a body of men of different 
nationalities who cheerfully underwent inconveniences 
and troubles even, on account of him. There were 
Germans — as commanders of troops — Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, Nevayats, who stood high in the social scale, even 
Englishmen in his service, and they all worked under 
him both willingly and well. He managed them through 
special agents, one for French affairs and so on. Believ- 
ing in hard work himself, and devoted to his daily 
routine, he was the enemy of the indolent and the 
luxurious ; and, as one of the annalists puts it, in his 
poetic language, “ the backs and sides ot negligent and 
extortionate servants were frequently softened by stnpes 
of the whip.”^^ A rule with him was that a man that 

61. Be* ante, Vol. II. pp. 277-280. 

62. KIrmSpi, o e., 476. 

66. Ib%A, 

64 . See amte, Vol II. p. 848. 

66* KlrmSpi, l.c. 
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had been removed from the post occupied by him was, 
after proof of neglect or maladministration of his 
charge, by official witnesses, never restored to his office. 
There was, however, one notable exception to this rule. 
This was in favour of revenue collectors, whose 
experience and knowledge counted. They were 
scourged and left to improve. The idea of improving 
their emoluments, so that they may be induced to give 
up extortion, never crossed the mind of Haidar, as 
it did not his contemporaries, so that rural happiness 
might be secured on an intelligible footing. But, 
generally, it must be said to his credit, he placed 
all offices of responsibility in the hands of wise and 
honourable persons. In all the service departments of 
the State, territorial and fiscal, news-writers, harikars 
and secret writers, were maintained, each of whom 
reported, without being acquainted with the others, of 
every action of the subordinate servants of government 
good or bad, to him. Sometimes, it has been said, 
Haidar, secretly, and covered with a blanket, went out, 
alone, into the streets and lanes of the city, to ascertain 
the condition of the people, the poor and the strangers 
who had come into it In camp, it is vouched, he did the 
same.“ Apart from the time spent on his military 
marches and expeditions, Haidar considered his life and 
the success of his administration as dependent on his 
continual movements through the country. It is said, 
he could not even forego the delight given by new 
scenery, or a new ground of encampment, fresh spnngs 
and the grateful shade of the tent.” He acted up to 
the Koranic injunction “ go, walk forth in the earth,” 
which, we are told, plainly inculcates the necessity for 
travel. 


66. Ib*d,m. 
57. Ibid. 
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Troops were kept contented and happy. Insurrec- 
tions were avoided scrupulously by their being kept in 
good humour, by timely gifts and favours. Haidar was 
indulgent to military officers when they lost their tern, 
per. Certain anecdotes already quoted make this 
clear.^ The peasantry were likewise pleased by 
favourable assurances and agreements, and by keep- 
ing a constant eye on the collectors of revenue, checked 
with the aid of the confidential information supplied by 
Hankdrs (information officers) and the Akhbarnawdz 
(news- writers) 

There is reason to believe that Haidar sought to 
promote social peace by actively discouraging acrimo- 
nious disputes between Shiahs and Sunnis. C'ertain 
anecdotes make this absolutely plam.*^ Not only be 
personally decided such disputes and differences, but also 
he discouraged them positively by ruling that those wast- 
ing ■' the time of the sirkar in such irreverent, wicked 
dispute. . would Le appropriately punished.”'’’* As 
regards Hindus, not only did he countenance everything 
religious but also looked upon private worship as beyond 
the purview of governmental control, except to provide 
the usual conveniences for the same as ot old. Though 
he was imbued with the npirit of due veneration for his 
own religion, and even took some pleasure, in certain 
extreme cases, in the conversion ot Hindus of both sexes 
to his own religion, he was not fanatic to any e\tent in 
this matter. He was, according to Mirza Ikbal, com- 
paratively liberal to his friends, the prize-fighters, 
wrestlers, etc., though he did not give, he adds, much 


68. See ante, pp. 4i7-4S8 supra 

C9. Kirmani, o.c., 189. 

60 Ibtd, 188-185. 

61. *' A camel bog and a mallet " is nientioDi-d in this couocctiou It was 
evidently, as Col. Miles remarks, some kind of puDisbment (see Klr- 
mani, o.c., 181 n.) Col. Miles also auugests from the story recorded 
that Haidar was a Shiah. See Appendix II— (10) on Haidar’a religion. 
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to them. He, however, never allowed any reductions, 
he notes, of any of the allowances of the Hindu 
temples." During the Dasara, it is also on record, the 
Id festival, or on the occasion of a popular Mahratta 
festival (like the Ganapathi festival), though these 
belonged to the Hindus exclusively, to gam the affection 
of the people of the country —as the annalist says-®® 
and his Cabinet of Ministers, mostly made up of Hindus, 
he held, we are told, “ a banquet of ten days ” and 
invited all the dignitaries of State, including the sons of 
bis old master Dalavai Nanjarajaiya and the like. On 
occasions of this kind, he also i, mused himself by 
witnessing fire-works, the fighting of stags, the fierce 
attacks of buffaloes and the charges of elephants, like 
mountains m size, on each other, and the boxing and 
wrestling of strong prize-fighters, who belonged to the 
Jejti caste.®"* He even joined the show and took a 
personal pleasure in exhibiting, in the true manner of a 
sportsman, his remarkable skill m marksmanship at 
one of the day’s performances.®’ A circular enclosure, 
called Ghirbul, was formed, in front of iheJetti-mahal, as 
the theatre for pnze-iighting was known, a chained tiger 
being placed therein. Asses, to which strong spirits had 
been given instead of water, were let loose on the tiger. 
On seeing the bounds and leaps of the tiger, and the 
kicking and the braying of the asses, Haidar joined in 
the general laugh, being himself evidently much 
amused. Abvssinians also, dressed in woollen armour, 
with staves of sandalwood, were set to fight with bears. 
Some of the bravest of Haidar’s servants, at their own 
request, were also selected and placed m the circle 
against a fierce lion or tiger. In the midst of the circle 
was fixed a plantain tree, and the man who was fighting 

62. Klnnani, o.c., 601-606. 

63. 

64. lh%a, 489-490. 

66. Ibtd,49Q. 
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with the lion was ordered to attack him round or under 
cover of the tree. If, in the event, the brave man 
conquered and slew the lion or tiger, he, with presents 
of gold, '4rei>ses and increase of pay, was, we are told, 
rendered independent of all worldly want, but, on the 
contrary, if the lion or tiger proved the conqueror, and 
had cast the man on the ground, Haidar took up his 
matchlock, and fired with such unerring precision that 
the ball passed through the amihal’s head and the man 
rose op uninjured. In firing at a mark, with a musket 
or matchlock, there was not in the world of that day 
Haidar’s equal.“ 

Haidar’s appreciation of talents was not limited by 
race or nationality. Hia respect for the military leader- 
ship of Col. Joseph Smith and the desire he expressed 
for meeting him, and bow he was presented with a 
portrait of his, at his own request, have already been 
narrated.” Mysore attracted and absorbed soldiers of 
note of all rationalities and creeds.^ He cherished 
great respect for Sir Eyre Coote. When, in his last 
illness, he was told that this distinguished General had 
left this transitory world,” Haidar, it is recorded, 
sighed deeply, and said, “ he was a wise and an able 
man,” and be should "by bis experience have kept 
on equal terms with us.” Walking (John) Stewart 
was in his service for some time, rising from Interpreter 
to General. His appreciation, however, of the services 
of foreigners in his service, sometimes seems to have 
exceeded fair and legitimate limits- Mir^a Ikbal, one 
of the annalists, records the fact that as he never gave 

66 This IB confirmed by Mirzs Ikbal, the annalut, who, referriiif> to the 
■ame lion-fight, saye that Haidar wai " so good a markaman with fais 
matchlock, that he did not inffer the lion to kill the man ” (Kirmipi, 
O.C., 604). 

67, See ante p 186, n, 172, 

68 Kirmipi, o e., 17. 
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Coinage and 
enrrency 


leave to them to retaro to their own countries, 
they, pining to visit their homes, clothed themselves 
like religious devotees, and ran away secretly with 
horso'dealers who visited Haidar to sell their horses.^ 

At the time Haidar assumed office as Sarvadhikari, 
there was only one mint in existence 
and that was at Seringapatam, the 
capital. It had been established by 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, who ruled from 1638 
to 1669.” It issued fanams only, known as 'Kanthirdyi- 
hana, weighing 6 to 8 grains. Ten of these were taken 
to be equal to a varaha or pagoda, which had, however, 
no real existence. Even after the coins struck by him 
had become obsolete, the accounts continued to be kept 
in Kanililrayi-varaha and hana, the “ Conteroy ” pagodets 
and fanams of English treaties with Mysore and of the 
official accounts down to the middle of the last century. 
The Kanthirdyi-hana was current in Haidar’s time as 
also Chikkadevardya-hana and Chikkadcvardya-varaha, 
which must have been coined by that famous king. 
That king adopted the monogram De, which continued 
to be the Mysore Government mark down to quite 
modem times. The Ikkeri-varakas were, however, in 
general circulation. These had been coined and issued 
by the Ikkeri rulers of Bedniir, whose coinage followed 
the Vijayanagar model. After the conquest of Bednur, 
in 1763, Haidar established a mint at that place, and 
issued the Ikken-varaha under the name of a Bahaduri- 
hun, retaining the old (Vijayanagar Sadasiva Baya) 
obverse of ^»iva and Parvati, but putting on the reverse 
his own Persian monogram or initial surrounded with a 
circle of dots. A coinage of it at Bangalore was known 
as the Doddatale-Bengalun, or the light-headed Banga- 
lore pagoda. Judging from its compaiat've abundance 
TO. IM. 

11. SeeaM<aVol.l.]>p. 160.169. 
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at the present day, it may be inferred that it mast have 
had an extensive circulation at one time. Haidar’s half- 
raraha, which followed the Durgi pagoda, based on the 
Yijayanagar Krish^adevaraya model, is rather rare. 
Either its issue was limited, as it has, since its issue, 
largely gone underground. The “ new Muhammad 
Shahi ” pagoda struck by Haidar at Gooty was simply a 
copy of an earlier Mughal pagoda of the same mint, the 
same being first coined during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah and lafer reissued by Murari Rao of Gooty, when 
in possession of Gooty. Haidar issued tw'o types of gold 
fanam, one resembling the Bahadiit i pagoda and half- 
pagoda, and the second dated. The dated h&\t-fananis 
bear on one side his initial and on the other the Hijira 
date. The Bahadilrt pagoda is still a common com, 
while the corresponding half-pagoda is rare as also the 
Gooty pagodas The half-pagoda with a seated figure of 
Vishnu 18 also a rare com A well-known niiniismatist 
has suggested that “ there was probably a pagoda of a 
similar type, though no examples are known to numis- 
matists.” The Bahadiin-fanams are not rare but the 
other gold fanams are seldom met with. Two things 
are clear from this short statement of coinage of Haidar’s 
time : ( 1 ) that he was against violent changes in coinage 
matters, (J) that he went along tiaditional lines, 
introducing as few changes as possible, and that his 
religion was not permitted to obtrude into this region. 
The mint towns active in bin time were Seringapatam 
(Puttun), Bangalore, Gooty (after its capture from 
Murari Rao), and Nagar or Bednur (after its conquest).” 

The financial transactions were, as of old, put through 
as between neighbouring countries and powers, through 
the agency of financiers, who were rich bankers, and 
commonly known as Sowcars (Sahukdrs). These were 

72. See Myt, Gaz. IT. i 94-96; J H. Henderson, The Cumaof Hatdar AU 
and Ttpu Sultan (1921). • 
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either of local origin or foreign bankers resident for 
generations at the various capitals of the State, including 
Bangalore and Seringapatam among them. The foreign 
bankers belonged generally to Gujerat, hence the name 
Gujerdti attaching to them in popular parlance. They 
probably belonged to Sindh and financed mainly on the 
personal credit of individuals. Their integrity and credit, 
as well as skill in business, was much esteemed even in 
those days. Their business was properly that of 
bankers, lending money, accepting deposits of cash for 
interest, furnishing or taking letters of credit on all 
places, not excepting even those at vi inch they had no 
agent or correspondent In the last of these cases, even 
in the 18th century, they made use of money-porters, 
who carried money any distance, taking all the atten- 
dant risk during transit, charging tor carr.age at a fixed 
rate per league travelled. It might not be known as 
generally as it should be that letteis of exchange are far 
more ancient in India than m Europe. They are not, 
here in India, drawn to order, which creates a difficulty 
in case of the death or absence of the persons in whose 
favour they are drawn. This is obviated by naming 
several persons in the same bill, so that the letters of 
exchange drawn by an Indian banker runs, “ Pay to 
John, or m his absence to Peter, in his absence to 
James, ’’ etc. Besides dealing in money, these bankers 
carried on a brisk traffic in precious stones, coral, pearls, 
gold and silver plate. Borne of them were very rich and 
carried on their immense business at great profit to them- 
selves and to the general convenience of the trading com 
munity generally. There were many insurance 
companies of great credit m the 18th century at Surat, 
Madras and Calcutta, composed entirely of these opulent 
Gujer&ti bankers.™ 

78. See De Iia Tear, o c., I 73-74, / n , for so instance q.uoted to prove the 
extreme fldelitj of these soiocori of the Unjeraticommunity of bankers. 
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EirmaBi, the Persian annalist, mentions as an inno- 
vation introduced by Haidar on the hun issued by him — 
his. monogram on one side and on the other the dots we 
have referred to above ; and on the copper coins, the 
currency of the country, the figure of an elephant on one 
sidb. The reason for the latter innovation, he says, was 
that Haidar’s war elephant, called Boon Quj, an 
extremely handsome animal in its form and proportions, 
and very steady in its paces, so much so that Haidar 
priced him above all his other elephants, died suddenly ; 
and Haidar, being much grieved at his death, “ to per- 
petuate his name, had his figure stamped on this copper 
coinage.” Eirmani also details the story how, when 
Haidar was in angi'y mood, being cross at some of his 
civil officers who had spoiled some work committed to 
their charge, the master of the mint asked what device 
he would have him adopt for his new copper coinage 
under issue. Haidar, in a violent passion, told him, it 
would appear, ” to stamp an obscene figure on it ; and he, 
agreeably to these orders, struck that day four or five 
thousand of these coins, and they passed among the 
currency for some time. At length, certain learned 
men made a representation ..on the subject, and the 
coins were called m and melted down.”^* 

Haidar's love of money was admittedly great. His 
private income seems to have included his share of 
plunder m enemy country ; what he derived from con- 
fiscation ot other people's wealth, including his own 
officers and generals ; that derived from his personal 
jaghirs and assignments ; and that which he took from 
the public treasury. His influence and credit with the 
bankers in the enemy’s camp always stood high, with 
the 'result that adjustments between enemy countries 
and himself were always rendered feasible and practica- 
ble on easy terms and as quickly as may be required. 

74. Klniii 9 i,o. e., 488. 76. IM, 488^. 
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Mirza Ikbal on 
Haidar’s btilmgs 


His expenditure seems, on occasions, to have been 
lavish, while his early training made him shun all 
unnecessary show and pomp. 

Mirza Ikbal, the rather unfriendly annalist, mentions 
that if Haidar happened to advance 
money to any one of his servants, “the 
third part of his pay was stopped until 
the amount was refunded ; and if any one paid the debt 
on demand, he was accustomed to demand interest, 
under the pretence that he had borrowed the money 
from a banker for him. But, when he had obtained the 
interest, he said, “ this man is rich, why did he borrow 
money from me ? seize his goods," and accordingly, “ his 
property was sometimes confiscated or stolen by thieves 
set by Haidar's authority.” The same writer, Mirza 
Ikbal, says that “notwithstanding the great nehes 
which God from his hidden treasures had granted to 
him," Haidar “ was at times so avaricious that even 
the pen is ashamed to write an account of his meanness. 
Sometimes, however, on the reverse, he became very 
generous , but, in fact, amassing appeared to him as the 
renovation of his faculties. Indeed many men followed 
him to the field, and lost their lives there, to whom or 
to whose children or relations he never gave a single 
farthing. He never gave his dancing girls, who every 
day danced before him, anything beyond their yearly 
allowance, except, perhaps, a trifle on very rare occasions. 
On those days, when before the balcony ... a lion net 
was suspended, and a man and a hon were placed in the 
area, to fight together ; if the hon killed the man, nothing 
was given ; but if the man killed the lion, he received 
the present of a golden chain or necklace." ” Ajiart 
from this version being difierent from KlrmaBi’s, not only 
should we be careful before we accept ikbal’s estimate 


TS. Ibid,m. 
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but also have Bome idf'a of his conception of generosity 
and magnificence in cases of this kind. These are not 
only ideas of propriety but also of individual preferment, 
if not judgment. Moreover, we should not forget, Ikbal 
was always too critical m matters pertaining to Haidar, 
if not exactly mimical to him, and lacking, sometimes, 
in charity. 

Though Ikbal is more critical than informative, he 
IS also to be taken more as a corrective. On many points, 
heconfirms Schwartz’s shrewd observations about Haidar 
as well as those of Klrtuani He is, in some respects, too, 
far different from Kirmani, who, though informative, is 
generally poetical and fiamboyant to a degree on occasions. 
Hence the value to be attached to Ikbal is naturally high 
and ought to be so, the more so as he not infrequently puts 
os on our guard and makes ns pause before we believe 
any statement about Haidar, not fully vouched for. 
Of all annalists, he is the one who tells us that Haidar 
was “accustomed to assert that he was derived from the 
kings of Bejapore,’’"'® and that his ancestors served first 
the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool.'”* He is also the 
only one who tells us that, according to information 
gathered by him, Haidar was born at Sira ; that when 
he rose in fortune in the Mysore service, he, at his levees 
“ assumed no distinction between himself and one of his 
private troopers ’’ and that he made no deductions "from 
the pay of his soldiery,” “ these being done later, as he 
rose in power and authority. He suggests Haidar then 
became proud and “by degrees, he became strange and 
forgetful, asking the name of his former friends, and 
requiring from them sundry obeisances and respectful 
observances.”® Haidar’s wanton cruelty to his soldiers 
was seen when they did not obey his arbitrary orders. 


78. XM, 493 

79. Ib%d,m 


82. Jb%i. 
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sometimes asking them to kill people by firing at them, 
substituting hiB power and authority for his former 
friendly request or personal influence.^ Ikbal notes also 
Haidar’s failure to bury his own dead after a fight, and his 
use of abusive language against those who were un- 
successful in war, or if they succeeded, for having sacn- 
ficed the lives of his best men, alleging rash and profitless 
attacks of enemy against them “ In fact,” Ikbal roundly 
charges Haidar, that “ in his life he was never known to 
praise any one”. “ In all his measures,” he adds, “ he 
availed himself of the aid of threats and violence, to instil 
fea^- into mens’ minds.” Haidar’s customary raid of 
houses — through the aid of women — to search out hand- 
some maidens — after the capture of towns after their 
plunder had been accomplished — for his harem or for 
partitioning them among his followers is also mentioned 
evidently with disapproval by him 
Ikb il, at the same time, confirms what Wilks states 
about the injustice done to the soldiers by Haidar so 
managing the pay roll as to avoid all payment for the 
intercalary month, the stony month, as the army called 
it, the month lost in adjustment between the lunar with 
solar calendars.®’^ He also confirms the cruel use of the 
whip, referred to by Wilks and Schwartz , also how no 
one was allowed to converse or even whisper at his 
levees ; how he inflicted death on his old associates, how 
he abused them on occasions ; how weddings were spied 
out by his “wordy hircarrahs,” a phrase borrowed by 
Haidar from the English — so Col. Miles records,® and 
how people bribed the hircarrahs to suppress reporting 
the truth and how he believed all that they told him 
and the like. He also mentions his great partiality to 

88. Jhd, 496-497. 86. Ilitil, 498. 

84 IM. 497 86 Ibtd, 499-600. 

87. Ibid, 494-496 ; alto ante, Vol. 11. p 941, n. 318 (citing Wilks). 

88. Ibid,0$. 
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merchants and more particularly to horsedealers, which 
Kirniani also notes, and how he never dismissed 
farmers of revenue of districts and taluks but 
continued them, despite their collecting more and 
making a profit out of the district or taluk farmed. 
*‘If,’’ Haidar said, it seems, " the amount contracted 
for with government had been short, I should have 
exacted the deficiency ; and therefore, if the farmer gets 
more, 1 have no right to interfere between him and his 
good fortune.” That was sain the case of a farmer of 
revenue. But it was far different in the case of the 
Amil. “If he confided to anyone the charge of a district”, 
(i. e., Subadar or Amildar in the case or a taluk), to an 
ofScer of government as such, in government employ 
and in government pay, “God protect him,” says Ikbal, 
“if he took ‘to the value’ of a blade of grass, besides the 
does assigned to him by Haidar, he was sure to be flayed 
alive,” which is what we glean from Schwartz’s nar- 
rative.® 

Nobody gives so much information as Ikbal, indeed, 
does of the darker side of Haidar’s character, of his 
failings and drawbacks m his deportment towards his old 
friends and confreres. That is certainly a side of his 
nature that we ought to know, for it shows to us Haidar 
as he really was as a man, what contributed to his 
success in life and what contributed to his failure also 
in life, as success and failure go in one’s mundane 
existence. 

It is Haidar as a man, with all his virtues and vices, 
his excellences and failings, his 
strength and weakness, his greatness 
and pettiness, that we are here inte- 
rested in. What attracted him to people far and 
near, what dispelled them from him after their 
function was over, what repelled them from him 
w. IMA, sm ; (ee alio Sobwftrts in Wilki, e.o., I. SM-M7. 
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sometimes, what made him interesting and what made 
him unwelcome in certain quarters, these are the aspects 
that really help to make us realize the causes of his rise 
and his failure in winning through bis aims and objec- 
tives and perhaps also what proved contributory to the 
rum of his family eventually. 

In the apprehension of modern writers, Haidar All is 
an “upstart,”" a soldier of fortune who suddenly shot up 
to power and fell like a stick after a short while; a 
parvenu who rose to authority for a time and then 
disappeared ; an adventurer” whom fortune favoured 
for a time and then deserted him ; and a commander of 
a body of freebooters and thieves." But in the eyes of 
Haidar All and m those of his graver contemporaries, 
his love of adventure was a sin and his love of power for 
his own purposes a frivolous amusement. His sacrifices 
for Mysore’s cause for establishing its position in the 
South of India as the supreme arbiter of authority 
throughout its length and breadth in succession to a 
decaying imperial power, and the great and many wars 
he waged for it, establish his serious reputation, which 
has been diffused from the banks of the Cauvery over 
South India and what is to-day the Madras territories on 
the one side, the presidency of Bombay on the other, and 
the presidency of Bengal and the province of Orissa on 
the third and as far as Imperial Delhi on the fourth. 
His admirers increased at eaich capital city ; he attracted 
friends to his administrative capital m proportion to the 

90. V A. Smith, Oxford Htrtorti of India, 469 

91. Ib*d, 488 

9a B. Thornton, Hulory of Untith India, 1. 636. Among other writon, 
J C. Manhmui desonbea Hoidor ns "on extrnordmery chief," ton of a 
" eirdar of peone or heed oontteble” iHntory of India, 1, 820). L. B. 
Bowring mentions him ss '* one of the most Jering nod suooesatul 
edventarers recorded in the ennels of the Best’ (Gaidar All and Tips 
SuUdH, p. 1). And Lt. Col. L. H. Thornton tefei. to him is "the 
son of e Mohemmeden soldier of tortone" (Light and Shadi m Bygone 
India, p. OTJ. Wilks styles him "mighty edventnrer” (o.«., I 961). 
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growth in his power to provide for them ; and as for his 
relations, they outnumbered both admirers and friends, 
running from tens into hundreds.^ Our gratitude must 
applaud the man, who, by precept and example, revived 
or tried to prosecute the aims and objectives of Chikka- 
dSvaraja and the Dalavat brothers, and who vigorously 
followed them out with a view to find for Mysore a 
higher destiny. From his earliest youth, Haidar aspired 
for a military career and found it at last at the Mysore 
Court, to which he by birth — in whatever place he was 
bom— belonged. In its service, he rose to rank by 
degrees. The example of Nanjaraja and the belief that 
his attempt should have been crowned with sucess, in- 
flamed emulation on his part ; and the qualities of the 
tiger became endeared to him by the verbal resemblance 
of his name with the name for the Eoyal beast. In the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, he came to attain the object 
of his wishes. He became SarvadhiMn m succession 
to Nanjarija and was invested with the seal and emblem 
of office, which he received in solemn Durbar from his 
sovereign Lord, the king of Mysore. He knelt before the 
throne and received the title, a reward of merit, in 
humble fashion as became a loyal and dutiful subject.^ 
From that day he had the perpetual privilege of 
completely arming himself and causing a gilt mace to be 
carried before him, and appearing thus in the august 
presence of the king, his sovereign master. The people, 

9S. When drl-SrlshnarijB Wo^eyar III sRcended the throne in 1^, the 
Marathi saying vent : llytore rijila rdjyala nayare tnghalt . the 
Mysore king got his kingdom back and relations cropped up every- 
where, i. e , every one claimed kindred with him. So was the case 
with Haidar alter he became SarvddMkan and grew iii power with 
hii wars and conquests. 

94. See, for mstanoe, the traditionary story as rccordad in the Annals (I 
lM-196), according to which Haidar received the ofBce of Sarvddkt- 
ka,r% from the king, with a wntten order and kbiUata and bate 1 
{dmr6galavarii...huddhi ntrSpavannu udugore vl\tyaga{/oAmf appose 
dayapihit). 
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usaally moved more easily by deeds than by words, sig- 
nified assent to the Royal decree ; and character was 
the recompense of his affection for the Mysorean name 
and cause. The title did him honour, and more than 
honour, it did him justice. In the familiar service 
of Devarajaiya and Nanjarajaiya, he had imbibed the 
ideas of an old patriot ; and his ardent fancy had kindled 
every idea to a sentiment, every sentiment to a passion ; 
and passion soon led to action. The aspect of every bend 
and every twist of the Cauvery and the majestic temple 
on its banks, whose tower rose tier upon tier, confirmed 
there these lively impressions; and he came to love the 
country, whose great and kind sovereign had so liberally 
adopted him as one of his own subjects, nay an adopted 
son {krita putra ) . The degradation and debasement to 
which Mysore had been subjected by Muhammad All 
WalSjah and his English allies at Madras had excited 
the indignation and anger of her grateful son. Seringa- 
patam could still become the lawful mistress of the South 
of India ; her sovereign lord occupy the vacant Imperial 
throne, and if he could attain that dignity, the South might 
again vindicate her unity and dominion and continue her 
independent existence unhampered. Nourishing such 
ideas, or rather dreaming such dreams, Haidar soon 
astonished India by a%revolution which promised to 
realize for him for a moment his most splendid visions. 

In the part of Mysore which bad been m ancient 
times ruled over by the famous Ganga Kings, with 
Kolar as its capital, in an old, immigrant family of 
Mussalmans, was born the man who made Mysore’s 
name resound all over India and the continent of 
Europe for over two deca,des from the year 1761. His 
parents were of respectable origin and followed the pro- 
fession of arms. He could, however, inherii neither dignity 
nor fortune from them. Nor had he in his favour a 
prepossessing appearance or even a fine complexion to 

NR* 
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boast of. Of education, he bad not even the advantage 
of the traditionary type. But his innate love of warfare, 
his genius for military leadership and his ambition for 
political distinction made him an instrument for the 
glorification of Mysore’s cause. His attachment to the 
Dalavais, whose service he had entered through the 
influence of his eldei: brother, made him r^ect, if not, 
indeed, exclaim, “ Why did Nanjaraja fail in its cause at 
Trichinopoly and Madras ? What to do to attain success 
m Mysore's behalf with the English at Madras, the 
allies of Walajah 9 How to get to a stable understand- 
ing with the English at Madras and keep them to their 
trade, the trade in the investment they so passionately 
loved 9 " But his aspiring hopes were foiled by his own 
aggressive spirit and ungrateful attitude towards his 
benefactor. His fortune, however, favoured and his 
vigilance won for him more than he even could have 
wished for. His eloquence — in different languages — 
won him friends and adherents ; his capacity for organi- 
zation built up an efficient army on the new model, 
while the example of the French and the English made 
him imbibe not only their modes and methods but also 
their system and discipline. He even recruited comman- 
ders and generals from among the European nations to 
serve his country’s purposes. The assertion by word 
and deed of the destiny of Mysore and of her supremacy 
over the South became the leading thought with him and 
the restoration of one sovereignty, one nation and one 
government became a desirable, a possible, and at last 
as an approaching event. His sense of loyalty to the 
sovereign made him feel the importance of justifying the 
position he had won by the supersession of the Dalavai, 
by the adoption of the constitutional title of SarvddhikSri. 
He chose this as the ancient, natural and right appella- 
tion and in this character and with this title he worked 
for the realization of his ideas, the ideas of his master 
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Nanjaxaja. A st&nding anuy was created ; people were 
allowed the freedom to puraue their occapations unham- 
pered ; trade was allowed to run its even course. He 
still held fast to his Cabinet of Ministers, though they 
were being eclipsed by his authority and soon became a 
vanishing figure. Never perhaps in the history of the 
country had the energy and effect of a single mind been 
more tellingly felt — not even during the thrilling timjs 
of Chikkadevaraja or the Dalavai brothers than in the 
sudden, though transient, twenty-one years of Mysore by 
the Sarvadhikdri Haidar. Drill and discipline reigned 
supreme ; men felt sometimes as if tbe^ were living m 
a military camp. Patient to hear, swift to redress, in- 
exorable to pumsh, his Sarvadhikdriship was always 
accessible to the poor and to the stranger. The same 
impartial rigour was available against all malefactors 
or oppressors, subordinate taluk Amll or territorial 
Subad&r. The destiny that' he, with his predecessor, 
dreamed of for Mysore, inspired Haidar with the vast, 
perhaps, somewhat visionary, idea of uniting all 
Southern India into one great kingdom, of which Serin- 
gapatam should be the ancient and lawful capital and 
the rest of the provinces and states obedient members. 
That was an idea that did not cross even the greatrat of 
Vijayanagar sovereigns of old, who left the West coast 
States to themselves without laying hands on them. 
His scribes were not less eloquent with their pens than 
he was with his tongue; they corresponded with the 
Dutch, with the Portuguese, with the English ; and he 
sent his vakils to the capital cities to urge his view- points 
and to make them acceptable to them. He had trusty, 
swift and witty messengers whom he employed for this 
puiqxise. They were followed by the ambassadors of the 
countries corresponded with and to thes^ foreign messmi- 
gers and ambassadors and envoys the hu rble Naik of 
old, on all occasions, could find it easy to assume the 
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familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign ! All respect 
to Nanjaraja, who lived through a good deal of the period, 
all gratitude to him was lost in the superior duties of the 
ardent Sarvadhikari working the destiny of Mysore, as 
he had come to steadfastly believe in it. 

While, however, Haidar was dreaming this dream and 
indulging his prophetic vision, he was unfortunately fast 
declining from the meridian of his fame, if not of power. 
In the height of his happiness, he contracted vices 
which stuck to him; justice was marred by acts of 
cruelty ; economy by parsimony ; eagerness for 
fame by puerility ; and true greatness by ostentatious 
vanity. He assumed, besides the title of Bahadur con- 
ferred on him by Eoyal authonty (1765), other sonorous 
and pompous titles.®® He showed himself in public with 
the pomp and signs that belonged to royalty alone ; his 
ambition for the honours of regal power showed the 
humbleness of his origin and brought down the high 
status that pertained to his office of Sarvadhikari ; his 
disregard of old friends and associates demeaned him m 
their eyes ; his levity made them look down upon him ; 
hiB insolence of behaviour to bate him and encourage 
those jealous of him and his power. He failed to dis- 
i-egard his true status and his foes multiplied, while he 
seemed unaware altogether of what was happening. 
Drunk with power, he was regardless of consequences. 
He repeatedly contrived to plot against the Sovereign 
Eulers of the State and thus despatched them to 
perpetuate for ever, as he thought, his own position in 
the land. Thrice he repeated this act of his and was 
guilty of the blood of his Master and the rightful Euler 
of the country. In his private life, he soon unconsciously 
deviated from the strict rule of frugality and abstinence ; 
used the wars he waged for effecting additions to his 
harem ; the populace, who were accustomed to put up 

95. Sm I, n. 1 supra lor bie other titlei. 
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with the splendour of local chiefs, were provoked by the 
luxury of one who desired to emulate and eclipse them 
In the excess of power he wielded, he failed to realize 
the dangerous position he was creating, not so much for 
himself but for his son and successor, for whom he was 
anxious beyond measure ; other Khande Eaos were in 
the making in the land and were bound to appear and 
re-appear in the conditions that were bound to continue 
after him. He forgot that for every king he plotted 
against, another was bound to take his place ; that local 
chiefs were bound to foregather and counterplot ; that 
people were notoriously liable to take sides as occasions 
demanded; and that the reproaches of the world are bound 
to create an atmosphere that can favor the growth of 
irreconcilable enemies. Memories of the sad fate 
that overtook Kha^ide Bao^ may check for a while 
all show of visible action on the part of would-be 
insurrectionaries but time was bound to blur such 
memories and lead to action that might prove fatal 
to those for whom he most cared for. Such 
was the terror that inspired bis name that action did 
not seem feasible. But the time was bound to come 
when the country would turn against him as the prover- 
bial worm would. His successful wars against his 
neighbours, the English, the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
brought him name and fame and the country the glory 
of a greater reputation. But in the full blaze of his 

96 Klrmini »gyg (o c , 94-9S) that, according to the ^oat solemn covenant 
he had entered into with the Baja, he spaied^he life of Khande 
Bao bnl Vept him in the moat emel of impnaonment. He pat him in 
aa iron cage and eent him under guard to Bangalore, there to be kept 
aa a parrot would be meet aecorei;, according to the letter of bia pro- 
tnire that he would treat him aa be would hu parrot. Here he waa 
confined, according to Capt. Bobson, who recorda bu eking a miserable 
exiatenoe there. Tbia etory baa bad a long vogue. The cruel puniab* 
ment was not evidently unknown to the ancient rulers of the land. The 
English at Madras kept in a abnilar cage the rebel PSyaka Bao a 
PSyakaraopet in the Vuagapatam 17jstriot (see W. Francis, Vtzaga' 
patam Dutnet Gatettver, Ch XV, pp. 813-818, under Piyaharaoptt, 
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ptosperity, he was struck down, by mortal illness^^, which 
prevented him for ever from reviewing his past or repent- 
ing for his conduct towards the country that had adop- 
ted him or the Sovereign House that had shown so 
much honour and courtesy to him. The last war he 
waged against the English had dragged him out of the 
country in which he grew great and rose to power, and 
there, 200 miles off his home, his kith and kin, he lay 
many days unconscious, without voice or motion ; uncon- 
scious, beyond reach of his son or wife, upon whom he 
doted and for whom he cherished a true affection ; and 
there at last he passed away, his death'being kept a dead 
secret until his body was removed to its last resting 
place at the city he loved best to the end of his life. 
This is the Haidar of the 18th century ; the Haidar who 
will be studied by historians ; the Haidar who has been 
presented to the reader in the preceding pages. Posterity 
will compare the virtues and failings of this last 
extraordinary Sarvddhikdri among the Saroddhikdns of 
Mysore, who, during the most troublous of all periods it 
saw in its history of many centuries, dreamt of its true 
destiny and all but won it. 

Contemporary writers give descnptions of Haidar’s 
personal appearance and being. These 
CoDtemporkry pic- reproduced in the pictures and 

tnret and portrsite . ^ , 

of portraits of the xieriod, some of which 

have come down to us. " The most 
formidable Asiatic rival the British ever encountered in 


AhOiQeorge RnmeW a Heport of ISSK OH the Ayeticij Tracts Dulut- 
banees tn Qanjam and Parlakinnd*, pnated in the Selethotts from 
the Ifadras Records, Ho, XXIV, 1066). 

97 Klrmipi seye, the dieeue be euflered from wu> reported to be 
“ Snrton ''^ejid that ae toon aa Haidar beard of it, “ ho b^me certain 
that hip last hour bad amved” (o.c., 479) Col. Miles trsnilstes 
Snrtan ” ss "s esnoereeemingiy ” (Thtd, f. n.) "Its best remedy 
wss,” he sdds, "the spplication of a abeep’s liver"| and that 
“stimulating medicines, by dispelling the vapours of the body snd 
olsansing tbe Uood, were the most likely to cure it ” (Ibsd). Aceor- 
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India ”, as he has been called, looked difierent at differ- 
ent periods of his life and on diSerent occasions of his 
public career as Sarvddhikdri of Mysore. There are 
authentic pictures and a few words may appropriately, 
perhaps, be devoted to them. These pictures and por- 
traits have been, wherever possible, reproduced in these 
pages, and there is, therefore, the greater reason why 
something should be said of them here. 

There are but four portraits of Haidar All known to us. 
The first of these, which was fiist given publication to by 
his grandson Prince Ghulam Muhammad, m his edition 
of De La Tour's Ayder Ah, was engraved by C. Morrish. 
In the second one, he is shown in his military uniform, 
as invented by himself — as De La Tour informs us — for 
his generals. " It is an uniform,” he adds,* “ composed 
of a vest of white satin, with gold flow'ers, faced with 
yellow, and attached by cords or strings of the same 
colom the drawers are of the same materials , and the 
boots of yellow velvet. He wears a scarf of white silk 
about his waist ; and, with the military habit, his turban 
IS of a red or aurora colour.” His turban is a cross-band 
one and is probably of what is called the Kottadi t^pe. 
In the picture, Haidar looks the rough Afghan he looked 
generally in the army in his uniform. This is the pic- 
ture commonly found reproduced in the school and 
college history books. In the third one, illustrating 
Admiral De Suffrein’s interview with Haidar in 1782, 
he appears as in his later years. In the first of these 

ding to trndition. contirmed by Wilks, Hudsr is tnid to bave died of 
carbuncle {Bdjjiora). Fantastic oral tales arc current widely, in tbe 
oountryside particularly, attributing to the physicians attendant on 
him o( deappiling pregnant women of their tender babes (in vetiira sa 
mere) and applying them by way of pouUioes to the carbuncle to 
get him cured. fCbe nature of the discaar is such and involves such 
heavy uncouBCionsnest OB the part of the patient that Haidar may not 
have been aware of what wae being done tor Iijin, i vet : ' oral tradition 
IS true in this instance. The stories are too inor^ible of serious belief. 
9S. Delia Tour, o/* , I SS. 
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three pictures, Haidar is seen comparatively young and 
it IS undoubtedly, in point of time, the earliest. He is 
seen, in the manner portrayed by De La Tour, in his 
light fitting costume. De La Tour, writing of his 
physical appearance, says that “his features are coarse, 
his nose small and turned up, his lower lip rather thick ; 
and he wears neither beard nor whiskers, contrary to the 
custom of the Orientals, especially the Mahometans. 
His habits, like those of all the natives of India, are of 
white muslin, with a turban of the same. His robe is 
fashioned nearly the same as those of the European 
ladies, which are called dl'Angloue. The body and 
sleeves fit neatly, and are drawn close by strings ; the 
rest of the robe being ample, and m folds, so that when 
the Indian great men walk, a page supports their tram, 
from their first stepping off the carpet to their entering 
into their carriages ”®. A little later on, De La Tour 
adds that Haidar “ never wears jewelry either on his 
turban or his clothes , and never uses either necklace, 
ear-pendants, or bracelets. His turban is very long, and 
flat at the top. In this particular, he follows the ancient 
mode ; as well as in his slippers, which are very large, 
and have a long point turned back, resembling the roofs 
of the buildings in some countries op the Levant ; or 
those slippers anciently worn in France, and called 
Souliers a la poulaine " This portrait may be taken 
to represent Haidar as De La Tour saw him and served 
him. We may approximately date it in 1768, when 
Haidar was in his 47th year (bom m 172*2). Haidar, 
somewhat at variance from De La Tour’s description, 
appears in a Mysorean turban of what is known as 
Kottadi cross-band type, with the dress ornamented and 
jewelled. The portrait depicting Haidar at bis interview 
with the French Admiral De Soffrein belongs to the 


99. JMd,a348. 

100 . 
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year 1782, when Haidar was 59-60 years of age. He is 
represented in his long flowing robes, flat turban and waist 
band, etc*. He appears advanced m age, being a portrait 
which belongs to the last year of his life. In this 
picture, Haidar is seen in the flat head-gear but not so 
flat as indeed to earn that description. This, however, 
IS the exact flat one referred to by De 1/a Tour m the 
next picture which depicts Haidar as he sat in “ Durbar ” 
i.e., to receive people in audience (from the European 
Magazine). In this portrait, he is shown bare-footed, 
and in flying long robes, with the chakri mundas, 
rounded flat head-dress with a bracelet on his left wrist. 
Haidar is represented as clasping the hands of De 
SufTrem, who is in his military dress with his decorations 
and equally flowing unifonn, and head uncovered, 
advancing with both hands extended and bending low 
and leaning forward. Haidar's group of officers are 
behind him looking on, while the Admirals, officers and 
others, including the French officer Boudenot, are close 
behind him. This picture evidently belongs to the hey- 
day of his life and may be dated m 1780 or so, as he looks 
vigorous, strong and manly to a degree We may tak^ 
this picture as representing him as he normally looked 
for a good part of the ten-year period preceding his 
death. He is seen here as resting on a pillow — called 
Load — with his right arm on it, left foot forward and 
his left arm resting on his left knees, with his fore-finger 
pointing to the grave complaint he was evidently referring 
to, probably against the English at Madras. This may 
probably belong to the period of Schwartz-Gray missions 
to him.^“ 


101. ThisCbapter will baT» shown, it » hoped, the importanoe o! the 
Persian aonalists and Ve La Tour for a prop.- understanding of 
Haidar, the man. It is from De Da Tour, indeed, th .1 we learn the 
vanoQs little tbingB that went to make up the character of Haidar or 
furnish ue a first-hand picture of him. W'llhs, who was obsessed to 
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Just before Haidar’s death, an embassy from Louis 
Embassy from XVI is said to have arrived to evince 
Louis XVI of France, evidently French interest in Mysore 
and the regard of the famous French 
king for Haidar and his friendliness to the French. As 
he was m his camp then (1782), the embassy could have 
waited on him as he was moving. French tradition 
says that a portrait of Louis XVI was presented m 
his name to Haidar and that Haidar received the same. 
There is no tradition current in Mysore as to this 
embassy and there is no portiait of Louis XVI in 
tbe collection of pictures — historical and other — known 
at present in the Jagan Mohan Palace at Mysore. 
But the embassy referred to may have come out and 
seen Haidar, especially as we shall see later that Tipii 
kept up relations with Louis XVI and sent a letter 
to him through a French officer who waited on him just 
as he was leaving Travancore.*®* 


see the mere adventurer in btm (o.c., 1. 861), was too jiroue to identify 
him with Mysore itself and could not clearly dntingnnh him from 
either its sovereign or his subjects Wilks had tbe supreme advuitage 
of learning from eye-witnesses of the events he records, and for that 
very reuon missed leammg from the bistonans of the times. The 
pointed distiiiotion that De La lour is always at paint to Tn -*'r 
between the sovereign and hia executive head is therefore ell the more 
importantfor the historian of tbe times. His narrative, incorreet and 
even artilicial as it is, is one of the many instances of the jnestiiaablc 
value, for historiosl truth, of even the meanest contemporary record. 
Oral tradition, always important lu history, may also be „ 

• couflnnation of this observation. Kee, m this ooiiiieetion, traditionary 
stories about Haidar m and about Mysore, referred to in Madran 
flevieui, XI !lo. 11 (10OG), pp. 161-166, article on Uatdar and the 
Attrologer by C. B. 

108. See Ch. XII. below. 
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War with Nawab Muhammad Ali {The Second Mysore War), 
1780-1784 (continued) : Seventh Phase : December 1782- 
Deoember 1783 , news of Haidar’s death kept in secret — An 
attempted conspiracy to overturn the Government — Tipu 
joins the army and succeeds Haidar as the Sarvadhthari or 
Begent of Mysore, January 2. 1783 — Madras afifairs — Change 
in the political position of Nawab Muhammad Ali and the 
English : the assignment of the Kamatic revennest 1781 — 
Lord Macartney’s plans foiled — Movements of Mysore and 
Madras armies, January-Febmary 1783 — Movements of the 
Bombay army, December 1782-March 1783 : General 
Matthews on the West coast, December 1782 , reduces 
Bajahmandrug, Honavar, etc., January 1783, reduction of 
Cundapore and Haidargarb, January’ 15-27, 1783 — Advance 
on Bednur , Shaik Ayaz vs. Tipu , Sbaik Ayaz surrenders 
Bednur to General Matthews, January 28-29, 1783 , 

Seduction of Anantapur and Mangalore, February-March 
1783— Tipu marches on to Bednur, March 1783 — ^Lays 
siege to the place, April 1783— Bednur capitulates to Tipu, 
April-May 1783 , Tipu establishes himself there — And 
advances on Mangalore, May 1783 — Lays siege to Manga- 
lore, May 1783 — Tipu presses the siege, June-.Tuly 1783 — 
His further operations, July-August 1783 , agrees to an 
armistice with the English, August 2, 1783 — ^The situation 
hardens , Tipu left off by Mons. Cossigny— Tipu continues 
the siege, August-Deoember 1783 , his violation of the 
armistice; his proposed peace negotiations with the 
English, August 1783; Tipu throws oF the mask and 
raduoes Mangalore to straits, Ootober-l>e(.rn’'ber 1783. 
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W HEN the recovery of Haidar became improbable, 
the minister Furnaiya had sagaciously planned 
that his death should be concealed from 

M^hlmmad'A^u arrival of Tipu ; and 

(Tie Seeoiid Krishpa Bao, his official colleague, and 
(co^r* officers (notably Muhammad All 

Commandant, Badr-u-zaman Kh&n, 
Maha Mirza Khan, Ghazi Khan and Abu Muhammad 
Mirdah) acceded to the adoption of this 
Seventh Phaee course. It is a high testimony to the 
Decpmber i7as. Order and discipline of the army and 
the influence and ability of Purpaiya, 
that this was successfully earned out. The body of 
Haidar, deposited in a large chest filled 
News of Haider's with aromatics, WAS Sent off to Kular 

death kept in sec , , , 1; 1 3.3 

,et. under escort, as if a case of valuable 

plunder, with orders to deposit the 
charge at the tomb of his father there. Successive 
couriers were at the same time despatched to Tipu, to 
apprize him of the event, and of the consequent measures, 
and to recommend his joining with all possible dispatch. 
The whole of the arrangement of the army, the weekly 
relief of the 2,000 horse which constantly hung round 
Madras, the issue of pay, the adjustment of military 
accounts, the answers to letters received from the 
envoys of different courts, and all the business of the 
state, went on as usual. The principal officers of the 
army and foreign envoys were separately and quietly 
taken into confidence, and all inquiries were answered 
to the effect that Haidar was better but weak. ^ 

1 . Wilks, O.C., II. 168>ie9 ; see also and compare Klrmapi, Tspfi fittlMn, 
1*9, Teferring to the coffin (oonUininx Haidar's body) as having been 
sent to Seringapatam The body was at first sent to Xfilir and 
afterwards removed by TipQ’s orders to the superb mauaoleani at 
IM-Bdg, south of Shabar OanjCm, near Seringapatam, specially got 
built by Haidar during his own lifetime (see Wilks, o,e., II. 168, f n. 
and ElrmSpi, o.r., 9) " 
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The most trusty chiefs of the army were successively, 
and without any circumstances to excite 
c<^piwoy tower- suspicion, admitted into Haidar’s tent 
turn the. Govern- for the purpose of communicating the 
plan which had been adopted. All on 
their return to their respective corps made the concerted 
reports of the state of his health, and all were faithful to 
their trust, excepting Muhammad Amin, the son of 
Ibrahim Sahib, and cousin-german to the deceased. This 
chief, who commanded 4,0U0 stable horse, formed a project 
with Shums-ud-din (Bakshi) to cut ofi the persons provi- 
sionally exercising the powers of Government, to seize 
the treasury, and proclaim Abdul Karim (better known 
as Karim Shah or Safdar Shikoh), Haidar’s second son, as 
a pageant who would permit them to exercise the Govern- 
ment in his name. It was necessary for the execution 
of this design that it should be communicated to certain 
risilldars (oflicers commanding battalions), and a French 
officer named Boudenot, who commanded a troop of 
100 French cavalry, attached as an honourable guard to 
head-quarters, associated himself m their plans. The 
intelligence of this conspiracy w'as not long concealed 
from Fumaiya, who sent for the French officer to 
Haidar’s tent, where being confronted with some of the 
risalddra who had spontaneously revealed the plot, he 
confessed the whole design on the previous promise of 
personal security. Muhammad Amin and Shums-ud- 
dln were then sent for, on pretence of consultation, and 
finding it in vain to equivocate, confessed the whole plot. 
The disposal of these persons was managed with 
corresponding address , they were put in irons, and sent 
off publicly under a strong guard, as if by Haidar’s 
personal orders, for having entered into a conspiracy to 
overturn the Government in the expectation of his death.^ 

9. Ih%A, 109- ITO. See alto end oonipere EirmSpi (o. c., aS), Who speeki of 
Kerim Sfibfb (the brother of Iipu as having been temporarily appoin- 
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A courier on a dromedary, travelling 100 miles a day, 
conveyed the intelligence to Tipu at 
^Tip« Paniani the afternoon of the 11th 
Haidar aa the Sarrc- December. Next morning, he was in 
^*inor Begentof fnU eastvpard, abandoning for 

% 1768. the pieaent all operations in Malabar» 

and ordering Arshed Beg Kh&n (who, 
a short time before Haidar’s death, had been sent to 
assume the government of Malabar) to remain on the 
defensive at Palghat. Dispensing with all ceremony 
calculated to excite inquiry, he marched forward as rapidly 
as possible, and after performing the funeral ceremonies 
at Solar, joined the army in a private manner between 
Arpi and Vellore about the end of the month. Arrived 
at his father’s tent on the 2nd of January 1788, Tipu, 
now in his thirty-fourth year (bom at Dgvanhalli, 1749), 
made the most ample acknowledgments to all the public 
officers, and especially to Pur 9 ai}ra, for their pradent 
management of affairs during this critical period, and 
succeeding Haidar as the Sarvddhikdri or Regent of 
Mysore, took peaceable possession of an army of 88,000 
men, and a treasury containing three crores of rupees in 
cash, besides an immense amount of jewels and valuables.^ 

ted, “ by the well effected Kbene, to the office of Dewan, ae the Neib of 
hiB father ” till Tipu's formal accesBion to that office on bit arrival in the 
Kamatic, etc. Eirmapi le evidently glossing over detaili narrated by- 
Wilks, an earlier anthonty, who, as nsnal, writes from direct knowledge 
on the affairs of the penod down to 1799, 

S /btd. 171-178, Desp. to £ny., XVUI. M46' Denpatch dated January 
29, 1788 ; see alao and oompare Memovri of Late War tn Ana, 1. 488 ; 
Stewart, Memotn of Hyder Aly and Tippoo Sultan, 46-47 ; and ElrmSpi, 
o c., 6. Klrmapi dates Tipff’s aooession to power in A. H. 1197, *. r,, 
A. D 1783, omitting, however, specification of the exact month. The 
Deepateh, above oited, lefere to no more than Tipff’s sneoeeding to hia 
father’s position as the SarvOdhtkdrt or Begent of Mysonoj when it 
record! . “ Tippoo Saib succeeded to the command oi the army and to 
all the authority of hia father without the least opposition ” {Deep, to 
ISng , 0 , 0 ., 66). So alao thd contemporary English writer Innes Mnnro, 
when he writes “ Without a single opponent, or the least symptom of 
the commotion -nsnal upon snofa an oooaeion, " Tipfi "was ptoolaimed 
Nabob of Mtsore and Oenerahuimo of their armiee " [Italles onra} (Innee 
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He next found time to ingratiate himself with the troops 
by paying off their arrears and taking away the duties on 
provisions sold in the camp, to conciliate the com- 
manders of forts, farmers and collectors of revenue by 


Muuro, Narrative, 803) Innes Mnnro, huwever, refers to the date of this 
proelamatioii as the 7th December 1782 (t. e., on the very day of Haidar’s 
death), though Tipu’s actual aceession to office took place, according 
to Wilks, on 2iid January 1783 In keeping with this date, the Memovra 
also speaks of Tipu having taken charge of the army in the Kamatic 
"twenty-seven days after his father’s death ’’ (II. 121), of his assuming 
only "the title of Regent for the young pnncc, the legitimate Hindu 
Sovereign of Mysore (t. e , KhiaJ-Chamarajs Wodeyar) (II 149), and 
’’ anticipated the formation of any hoatUe faction by the authority of 
his presence, and an immediate esercise of the powers of government " 
(I 426) Klrmapi, however, though be is conscious of Tip&’s actual 
succession to bis father’s “high office of the Dewani’’ or Begent of 
Mysore (o e., 4), yet, with his usual bins, exaggerates the event as 
Tipu's aocflshioii to the " throne of dignity and majesty, ’’ “ the throne 
of tlie Mysore kingdom ' etc. in c , 6) This is not to be taken as literally 
correct The reference here is only to Tipu’s accession to power as “ the 
DewSn’’, "Begent" or “ Satvadbikuri ’’ of Mysore Even Wilks 
records tiiat when Tipfl on the evening of the 2nd •Tanuary 1783 gave 
audience to all the principal officers of his army, he seated himself “ on 
a plain carpet, ’’ "declining to ascend the miisnud, from an affectation of 
grief, by uhich no one was deceived’’ (Wilks, o c , II 172) Wilks 
too, who lived close to the tiinea of Tipu, makes mention of him, in 
ceitsin places in his work, as "Prince,’’ "Sovereign," etc. Tipn’s consti- 
tutional position in Mj sore was at first, as » e have shown from references 
cited above, that of a d« facto authority or power in the State, 
though he afterwards arrogated to himself the attributes of a dejure 
anvrrrtgn, as we sliall see later The transition from the position of 
a Sarvddhtkart or Urgent to that of a Sovereign iiower was gradual, 
and, in Tip&’s case, governed by considerations of Islimic ideals of 
sovereignty Wilks is, it may be added, particularly defective in 
regard to Haidar and jTipu, more especially in regard to the nature 
of relationship they bore to the ruling sovereign— the Kartar ot 
Mysore, as he was distinctly entitled— because their periods were 
too proximate to ills own While this proximity allowed him to 
converse fully and closely with many eye-witnesses, it made it impossible 
for him to benefit from written histories and annals, except narratives 
irntten hy ei/e u'ltneaaea of the events known to them culled together by 
Purpaiya at his instance, or accounts like that of Hobson, etc. 

As to the date of Tipu’s birth, authorities differ. Klrmipi dates it 
Hovember 19, 1749 INeahaiim-Hgdun, 26-29) ’, Stewart r,/ ighly places it 
in or about 1749 {Memotra, B, 43), Wilks in 1763 (o.c , II. 760); ■coo'^ 
to Capt J A. Kirkpatrick, translating a Persian Ms written in 1790, 
it would be 1747 (see Aatatio Annual Srgiater tor 1799, pp. 1-6), while 
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issuing firmans, and to retain in authority officials of the 
old regime by securing their goodwill by liberal presents 
of money and promises of favour^. 


the Hold Nam. would refer it to 1763 (ff 21). Rlrmiliii’s date is 
adopted in this wort sa the more specific and reliable Aa elsewhere 
pointed out and detailed (^ee Ante, Vol. II pp. 367-868 of this work)) 
Tipu, who IB generally referred to by contemporary European writers as 
“Tippoo Saib”, was actually named “ Tipu ”, after the Muslim 
Saint of Arcot, Tipli Maatan Aulia The aflix ‘‘Sultan” cannot 
thus be taken aa part and parcel of a proper name. 
Tipu was the eldest sou of Haidar by his second wife, 
who was the sister of Mir All Dasi Khan of Qurramkonda (Ibtd) The 
statement of the Afemotra of ihr Late War in Aata (I 486) that” Tippoo, 
though the first born of Hyder, was the son of a concubine”, is thus 
incorrect In the pedigree of the Nawabs of Mysore, as he calls 
them, Mr L Bowring shows against Haidar Ali the following entry . 
” married 1 Fakhr-un-uissa, daughter of Moiu-ud-dtn, 8, Daughter of 
Makdum Sahib ” And he sets down two sons to hiiii, without meiitiouing 
to which of the two they were bom fsec Lenin Bowring, Haidar Ah 
and Tipu Sultan, p 10, Pedigree Table printed nith Vroniispiare) At p 
117, he states that TipQ's mother was Fakhr-uu>uis8a and adds that ” she 
was a daughter of Mir Mom ud din, for Botiie years Hoveruor of 
Kadapa ” (Ibtd) At p. 226, while writing of Kumr nd-din All Khun, 
who was aometimes placed at the head of a body of troops by Tipu, 
during bis time, he speaks of him as the son of .Mi Raza and a 
cousin of Tipu and that Haidar bad married a sister of All Baza 
This ia tio doubt in keeping with the authority of the Haidar-Nimah 
cited above, but in the light of the latter work the sister of Mir All 
Baza was the second, and the daughter of Mokhdiim Sahih the fiisf, 
wife of Haidar. Mr Bownng has to be corrected accordingly 

We have uo clear numismatic ovideuee in support, of Tipu’ s acces- 
sion to office in January 1783. Capt Edward Moor speaks of a gold 
Mohar of 1791 referring to the ” joy diffusing year of hu acoessiou ” 
(Narraiiitt, 469-170, App fig 4, Plate I). Col. W Kirkpatnck, noticing 
the figure of a doable siKcr rupee (/bid, 468-469, fig 3) repeating the 
mscription on the Jlfo7uir, would approximately place the "Julooa or 
enthronement ” of Tipu on the 10th May ] 783, ■' more than five months 
subsequent to the death of Haidar ” {Select Lrtlera, 99) Tipu's great Seal 
of State, the earliest of his numismatic records, merely refers to his acces- 
Biou subsequent to his father's death in December 1782 (see Moor’s Naira- 
tive, 466-466, App fig 2, Plate I ; also Dirom’s Narrative, Plate IX, 
facing p 286) Hu next com, the donble silver rupee, shove referred to, 
belongs to A. H. 1199 or A D 1784 From this year onwards, ue have a 
regular senes of bis coins. It would seem that although Tipu’s formal 
accession to power took place early in January 1788, as mentioned above, 
be oonsolidated Ins position only on his return to Scringapatam after 
the Treaty of Mangalore (March 11, 1781). 

4. Deep to Eng., XVIII. 66; Mernoin, l.c , and Kirmani, o.o , 6 
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By about this time, a change had come over the East 
India Company m India. Prom a 
Madras affairs. trading Corporation, it was steadily, 
though only unsuspectingly, becoming 
a sovereign power in India. Their Governors and Agents 
at Madras were still full of the trading instinct and were 
not conscious of the change that was nearly transforming 
the Company’s position in the country. A masterful 
Governor-General was, however, acutely aware of what 
was occurring and directing the affairs of the three 
Presidencies in a co-ordinated manner, superseding 
Governors if necessary and acting as the Chief Executive 
for the Company’s affairs m the East Indies. When 
Lord Pigot, second time Governor of Madras, was placed 
under arrest, on 24th August 1776, by order of George 
Stratton and the majority of the Madras Council, and 
died subsequently at Madras on 20th May 1777, George 
Stratton, as the Senior Member of the Madras Council, 
assumed office, on 23rd August 1776, but was suspended 
from service, within a year of ofiBce, on Slst August 1777, 
for his part m the revolution he effected. He was followed, 
on the same date, by John Whitehill as acting Governor, 
and he made over charge on 8th February 1778, within 
less than six months, to Thomas Bumbold (later Sir 
Thomas Bumbold, Baronet). He resigned office and 
made over charge and embarked for England on 6th 
April 1780. He was Governor during the period that 
Haidar was preparing for his war of 1780-1782. He sent 
out liev. Schwartz as envoy and tried to secure the conti- 
nuance of peace. He is even represented to have secretly 
arranged, it has been suggested, for the deposition of 
Haidar by means of an internal revolution in Mysore 
itself. That he resigned within about two years of 
assumption of office seems to indicate close* knowledge 
of what was coming and the peculiarly corrupt at- 
mosphere that was prevailing in Madras at the time. 
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The fact that the Court of Directors passed an order of 
dismissal against him after he resigned voluntarily and 
left for England shows that he had studied the situation 
and was prepared against it. The further fact that the 
Court had to withdraw its order and that Parliamentary 
proceedmgs against him had eventually to be withdrawn 
would seem to 'indicate that he had been more sinned 
against than a proved sinner by himself. After Bumbold 
left Madras, John Whitehill, then Senior Member of 
Council, became once again Governor, assuming charge 
of ofiBce on April 6, 1780. But he was suspended 
by Warren Hastings, Governor-General of Bengal, 
and his Council, for alleged disobedience m the 
matter of the Guntur question. He made over 
office on 8th November 1780, just after seven 
months’ office. Charles Smith, then senior Member of 
Council, succeeded him, taking over charge on the day 
the order against Whitehill took effect He was acting 
Governor for about seven months, till 22nd June 1781, 
when he embarked for England, making over charge to 
Lord Macartney, who arrived at Madras on that day, 
being appointed Governor of Madras. With him Madras 
began a new career as it were, as he set a high example 
in private and public morality and a vigorous rule of 
action as the Chief Executive head. He was jealous of 
his position and status and asserted his rights even as 
against the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, who 
had, under the Begulations then in force, power even to 
supersede and suspend provincial Governors. The fact 
that Madras had had a succession of five short-lived 
Governors within less than a period of five years beginning 
from 24th August 1776 (between the arrest of Lord Pigot 
by Stratton and his Council and the succession to office 
of Lord Macartney on 22nd June 1781), a period too 
marked by incessant activity on the part of Haidar All, 
indicates the vicissitudes of both the Government and 
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the people of Madras. The politics of the time was 
heavily charged with venality, and meant personal 
adventure and overreaching on the part of public servants, 
both civil and military, in Madras and Bengal, with 
Muhammad All, the Nawab, whose impecuosity 
was only matched by his capacity for influencing 
the very highest in the land in his favour, who- 
ever they may be. The mam point to note is that 
up to the advent of Lord Macartney, the position 
of Nawab Muhammad All was not understood and if 
understood by some of the Council, they found it 
convenient to use him lor their own benefit. Almost 
every one in the services desired to figure as his 
creditor and what this exactly meant can be only 
understood when we lealize the huge debt accumulating 
m his name. Against his tactics. Lord Macartney 
proved a perfect prooi. He was both unapproachable 
and irreproachable. 

By now a perceptible change had been brought about 
in the political position of Nawab 
ticBT*'Sositwn^'’of Muhammad All and his allies, the 
Nawab Muhammad English. As a consequence of Haidar's 
All and the Eugiibh jnvasion of the Kamatic, the Madras 

Government were forced to apply to the Nawab 
ior an assignment of his revenues to meet the 
cost of the war, ior after all it was his country — 
as he himselt claimed — that they had been called upon 
to defend. The Nawab at first made a number of 
The aawgniuentof excuses, and then, reflecting on the 
the Harnatao reve- frequent changes in the composition 
Hues, 1781 policy of the Madras Government, 

decided to approach Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General, direct, m order to make a permanent arrange- 
ment with him. He sent his Detc&n Saiyid Khwaja 
Hashim (Asim) Khan, along with Eichard Joseph 
Sulivan, a Madras civil servant, who acted in the 
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capacity of the Nawab’s representative, without the autho- 
rity of the Madras Council, offering the assignment of the 
whole of his revenues to the English East India Company 
during the continuance of the war, reserving one-sixth 
only for his 'own expenses. In return, he was to be 
recognised as the legitimate hereditary sovereign of 
the Karnatic, possessed of full authority over his 
dominions, his family and his servants. An agreement was 
accordingly concluded between the Su])reme Govern- 
ment and the Nawab on the 2nd April 1781 and 
notified by the Governor-General to the Council at 
Madras. Under it Mr. Bulivan was appointed to reside 
at the court of the Nawab as the agent of the 
Governor-General. When this intimation arrived. Lord 
Macartney had assumed charge as Governor of Madras 
and he did not like that the Nawab should have direct 
dealings with the Bengal Govemiiient and tried to 
cancel this arrangement, in a representation made on 
8th September 1781. The Nawab, on the other 
hand, was equally anxious to retain this status. The 
representations of Lord Macartney w'ere successful in 
so far as Mr. Sulivan was directed to advise the Nawab 
to come to an understanding with the Governor. The 
dispute was settled for the time being By an agree- 
ment dated the 2nd December 1781, the Nawab accord- 
ingly assigned all his revenues (except one-sixth jiart 
reserved for his personal exjienditure) to the Company 
for a period of five years. The Governor was given 
full control of the collection and administration of 
revenue. By virtue of this agreement, Nawab 
Muhammad All remained pmctically the titular 
sovereign of the Kamatic, while power w’as completely 
transferred into the hands of his English allies. 
Lord Macartney openly assumed the Nawab’s authority 
and conducted all afiairs as if the English were the 
principal factors in the situation, to the bitter 
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resentment of the Nawab. At the same time, Lord 
Macartney arranged for the administration of the 
revenue of the surrendered country by a carefully selected 
Board of Commissioners. ® 

It was part of the policy and plan of Lord Macartney 
to prevent the easy return of Tipu to 
ijord Mwartncy s Kamatic and effectuate his defeat 

plans foiled 

before he joined his main army. That 
the health of Haidar had been for some time on the decline 
was well known at Madras That Haidar’s increasing 
indisposition induced Tipu to deem his presence absolu- 
tely necessary in the Karnatic at a period so critical and 
big with his future fate was also equally well known. It 
had been Haidar’s ardent desire for some time before his 
death — a desire communicated later to Tipu by Purnaiya 
and Krishna Bao — that Tipu should not bring disgrace 


6. Cal Vers C<irnH,Vl Iiilrad/i, pp xiv-xv, and Zilter Eos. ISO, 643,631, 
etc, sec also Wilks, wlio refers to Sir Eyip Coote’s animadversions on 
“ the duplicity and uiiquity of the Nabob Mabommed All’s Govern* 
iiient,” to the Oovernor-Geueral'hstronijly impressing on Lord Macartney 
“ the necessity of assuming the direct management of what rom'ined 
of this misgoverned country,” and to Muhamuiad All’s skilfully autici- 
patmg tb( rviut about the close of tbr year (1781), " by most graciously 
asiii 9 nin 7 a country, whioli if assumed on undisguised grounds, might 
not have been so essily restored by the baneful influence so often 
deplored ” (Wilks, o c., II. 91-96, with f ii.l on pp 96-96, where Sir 
Murray Haniraick also notices at some length the Nawab’a assignment 
of the Kainutic revenues] See Mill, Htstonj, Book V, 613-616, and 
Ban ovv, L»/e of the barl of Macarlnry, Appendix, w here the full corre'-- 
ponUence will be toiind printed Regarding Lord Macartney, see further 
in Ch IX below. 

As to Bichard Joseph Sulivan, referred to in the text above, he entered the 
Madras Service us writer in 1770, became a Factor in 1776, when be 
returned home and while still there, was promoted, in 1778, Junior 
Merchant He was appointed Senior Merchant in 1782, when he became 
the intimate friend of Nawab Muhammad Ali, which enabled him to 
serve under and tor him in Ins negotiations with Bastings. Pnneep 
in his Record of Services of Madras Cwil Servants (1886), states 
that there is no trace of liim in the L I Coni.'auy’s records after 
1788. That is accounted for by our noting that he wa. > duty with the 
NswSb M'ulismmad All from about 1782. Oontemporaueo>..Bly with two 
other Suhvaus served in the Madrss service, evidently his brothers. 
These w'ere John Sulivan (1765-1788} and Stephen Sulivan (1778-17B . 
See Princep, o.c., 137-138. 
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upon his name, nor place too much reliance on assis- 
tance from the French, but that he should effect, on 
whatever terms he could, a peace with the English and 
return with his army to Sermgapatam and establish 
himself in the Government.*’ Haidar also, in view of 
his illness, had made some overtures of peace to the 
English at Madras with seeming sincerity as he then 
seriously anticipated bis own dissolution, in consequence 
of which he w’as apprehensive of some fatal commotions.^ 
What transpired actually m Haidar's camp confirmed 
the truth of his apprehensions and the news that had 
filtered down to Madras. The anxiety, therefoie, of 
Lord Macartney to prevent Tipii’s return to the Karnatic 
was both natural and real As soon as the death of 
Haidar became known, he urged Major-General Stuait, 
who had lately succeeded Sir Eyre Coote m the post of 
Commander-in-chiel, to take the field before Tipii could 
return from the West coast, but the General at first 
professed his disbelief in the report and afterwards threw 
other difficulties m the way, so that Tipu was enabled 
to join his army, as above stated, about the end of 
December 1782, before the English troops had moved 
from the Mount.® The first important act of Tipii’s 
Government was a proposal of peace to Lord Macartney, 
on terms that were rejected by his Lordship without 
submitting them to his Council ’’ No sooner, therefore, 
had Tipii found himself at the head of the army than he 
dropped the negotiation, and gave every assurance to 
the French of his fidelity and attachment to them, and 
of his fixed determination to prosecute a vigorous war 
against the English.^® 

Detp. to Eng., XVlll. t&Sl ZlMpa/r A datud January 29, 1783, also 

MUy. Cons., LXXXV. S-4, Consultation dated December 39, 1782 

7. Innes Munro, o.c , 302-303. 

8. Wilks, a.c., II. m-176 
0. Msmmrs, 1 427. 

10. Innes Munro, o.c., 803. 
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Accordingly Tipd marched on with the army towards 

Movements of Kaveripak. “ The rams having 
Mysore and Msdrab soon abated in the Kamatic, Tipu 
PehrMry^i?® encamped hjs forces upon the plains 
of Arni, where he was joined by about 
one thousand French auxiliaries from Cuddalore 
towards the close of January.*® On the 15th of the 
month, the English army also, from St. Thomas’ Mount, 
under Major-General Stuart, made its first march for the 
purpose of advancing piovisions to its fiist intermediate 
depot at Tripasoie, not far away from T'ruvaljur, about 
25 miles off Madras, and from thence moved, on the 4th 
of February, for the leduction of Wandiwash and 
Carangooly, reaching the latter place on the 6th. The 
walls of Wandiwash were next blown up and on the 13th, 
the English troops advanced to Nidingul, on the banks 
of the Palai river, where the united forces of the 
Mysoreans and the French had encamped, awaiting with 
sanguine prospects the arrival of Mens. Bussy to decide 
on the plan of the campaign General Stuart offered 
them battle, which they declined to accept, although 
Tipii, having formed his right and left wings and the main 
body (the reserve) of his army, and posting his artillery 
in front, held himself in readiness for action. After 
menacing each other for a whole day by a mutual 
exchange of some random shot across the stream, 
Geneial Stuart gave orders for the line to he that night 
upon their arms in the same order of battle in which it 
had been drawn up , but they all retraced their steps 
early next morning to "Wandiwash, closely pursued by 
vast numbers of the Mysorean horse and rocketmen. 
From Wandiwash the English army retired to Caran- 
gooiy, which was likewise demolished, and on the 23rd 

11. Kirmipi, o e., 7. 

12. lunes Munro, o.c , 306 Kiriuiiu, b later wnlur, refers to the unmber of 

Freuob troops as "two tbouaand " (1 c.) 
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Aq.Ti fnTiaH at Poonamallee, while Tipd encamped at 
Turvatoor.“ 

Meanwhile, since the conclusion of peace with the 
Mahrattas {The Treaty of Salhai, May 
Government of Bom- 
ember 1T82-Mareh bay, by Way of exerting in favour of 
the English at Madras, were engaged 
in planning a diversion on the West coast of Mysore, 
with a view to draw Haidar from his offensive operations 
in the Coromandel to the defence of Mysore proper, and 
alarm him with the threat of relinquishing to the 
Mahrattas that country which they w'ere known to 
covet. The intelligence received at Bombay of the rapid 
retreat of Col. Huinberston to Paniani and the presence 
of Tipu in full force before that place (m November 
1782) determined that Government to send then pro- 
vincial Commander-in-chief Brigadier-General Matthews 
for its relief, with about four hundred European infantry 
and artillery and twelve hundred sepoys, and to reinforce 

General Matthew, a® speedily as [lOSSlble with other 

on the West Coast, troops for the general purposes of the 
December 1782 service.^’ In his progress down the 

coast, the General, being apprized at Goa of the circum- 
stances which had lately removed the danger from 
Paniani, resolved on making a landing at Bajahmandrug, 
m north Kanara, commanding the entrance into the 
commodious estuary and navigable river of Mirjee, 
reputed to afford the best access to Bednur, and when 
connected with the j^iossession of the fort and river of 
Honavar (Onore), a few miles to the southward, and the 
fertile territory between those rivers, to furnish not only 
security to his rear, but also an abundant supply of 


18. Wilks, o.c , II. 177-179 , Wilson, o c , II 74, Inncs Munro, o.c , 806-308 ; 

see also and compare Memotn, l.e , and Klrmani, o.c., 7 S. 

14. Ibtd, 179, 200, 206 ; Innes Manro, o.c , 809. 
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provisions for the future necessities of the army. Early 
Reduces Rajah- January 1783, Rajahruandrug was 


maiidruj;, Houavar, 
etc,, Jauuary 1788, 


carried by assault, and almost by 
surprize, with little loss ; and the ships 
were immediately despatched to Col. Macleod, at 
Paniani, with orders to transport his force to Bajahman- 
drug. Honavar soon fell, with all its dependent posts, and 
Col. Macleod, who had arrived, was preparing for the 
capture of Mirjee, higher up the river, which would have 
completed the first part of the plan for the safe ascent of 
Bedniir by the passes of Bilgi In the meantime, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, having received intelligence of the 
death of Haidar, had sent on the Slst of December 1782 
positive orders to General Matthews, that if the intelligence 
w’ere confirmed, he was “ to relinquish all operations 
whatever upon the sea coast, and make an immediate push 
to take possession of Bednore”. On the 12th of January, 
General Matthews, declaring his deliberate conviction that 
the operations m which these orders found him engaged, 
of securing by a strong occupation of the country in his 
rear, a secure and easily defensible communication with 
the sea-coast, constituted the only safe plan for the inva- 
sion of Bednur, instantly countermanded the operations 
which w'cic destined to lead him thither by the longer 
„ ^ , . route of Bilei. Accordingly about the 

Reductiouof , , 

Cuudapore and 15th of the month he landed at 

1 M 7 * Cundapore, the point of the coast nearest 

to Bednur, and earned the place. 


experiencing considerable resistance from a field force of 
500 horse and 2500 infantry, a part of the reinforcements 
which had been detached by Haidar from the Coromandel 
for the protection of the western parts of Mysore. On the 
17th, Col. Macleod with the 42nQ regimeit from Paniani 
effected a junction with him. Ascending ti " ghats to a 
distance of 25 miles, opposed by increasing numbers of 
the light skirmishing and the incessant annoyance of 
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rockets of the Mysoreans, the General was, on the 24th, 
before Hosanga^i, a well-built barrier with two flanks, 
but entirely open in the rear. Preparations were made 
for attacking the place on the 25th, but although 
furnished with 15 pieces of excellent cannon, it was 
found abandoned On the 26th, General Matthews, 
proceeding further, took the extensive fort of Haidargarh, 
on the top of the ghAt, losing about fifty killed and 
wounded.'® 

The fort and town of Bedniir (Haidarnagar) was still 
14 miles distant.'^ Here, about this 
Advance on BednQr tiiue, commotions of an alarming 
nature had been stirred up by some 
discontented chiefs of Mysore, and particularly by 
Shark Ayaz, the 'Chela and adopted son of Haidar, 
formerly appointed to the Government of Chitaldrug (in 
J 779) and now Governor of the Bednur country. Shark 
Ayaz, on the death of Haidar and the accession to power 
of Tipu, obstinately refused to swear allegiance to the 
latter, urging as a reason for his conduct that Tipii had 
done him injustice in the distribution 
h'® conquests." Also Shaik Ayaz, 
while a youth, had rendered himself 
unacceptable to Tipu by the independence of his character, 
and had, in consequence, been treated by him with gross 
and repeated indignity. In mature age, Haidar’s extrava- 
gant praises of bis valour and intellect, and the habit of 
publicly contrasting the qualities of his slave with 
those of his son, perpetually embittered all the feelings 
of former enmity, and rendered the death of Haidar a 

16. Ii«2, SOO-SSOS, Inneg Munco, O.C., 810-311, see aluo aud compare Memoirs, 
I. 475-177, and Robson, o e., 166-166 Innes Manro refers to Rajabmau- 
drug as “ Rajamandray.” 

16. 161^,203-804. 

17. Innes Ifunro, o c., 309-310. Innes Monro spells the name of Shaik Aya<s 

as " Eayet Salieb”; the Memoirs as " Hyat Sahib " (1. 478) ; Wilks as 
“ Sheik Ayaz ” (u.c., II. 206), and Kirmapi as “ lyas Khan " (o.c., 8) 
As to farther details about this personage, see Ante, p. 397, f. n, 63. 
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crisis which Ay5z must necessarily have contemplated 
with alarm. Immediately after Tipu’s junction with his 
army, after his father’s death, he detached Latif Ali Beg, 
with a light corps of cavalry, by the shortest route, to 
supersede Wo&dar at Coorg; and after making the 
requisite arrangements in that quarter, to assume the 
government of Bednur, with a larger and heavier corps 
detached about the same time by the ordinary' road. He 
had, however, considerable doubts whether the fears and 
ambition of Ayaz might not induce him to resist, and 
had accordingly sent orders to the officer next in authority 
to put him to death and assume the government. 
^Vhatever may have been the ultimate intentions of 
Ayaz at this period, it is certain that apprehensions of 
treachery were mixed with all his deliberations. He 
had taken the precaution of ordering that no letter of 
any description from the eastward should be delivered 
without examination , and being entirely illiterate, this 
scrutiny always took place, with no other person present 
than the reader and himself, either in a private chamber, 
or if abroad, retired from hearing and observation in the 
woods About the 24th of January — just before 
General Matthews’ attack on the ghats — while Ayaz 
was occupied near Haidargarh in giving directions 
regarding their defence, the fatal letter arrived, and was 
inspected with the usual precautions. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the unfortunate Brahmin who read 
it, and to whom the letter was addressed as second in 
command, was instantly put to death to prevent discovery. 
Then Sbaik Ayaz put the letter in his pocket, and return- 
ing to his attendants, mounted, and went off at speed to 
Bednur, before which place General Matthews, advancing 
from Haidargarh, stood on the 28th of the month. 
Apprehensive of his own safety, and abandoning his 
charge, Ayaz retired into the fort with no more than 
1,350 men, of whom 350 were English sepoys taken in 
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the Coromandel, who had enliated in the service of Haidar. 
Captain Donald Campbell, a prisoner in irons, who was 
released on the preceding day, was sent to General 
Matthews to propose terms, which were to deliver the 
fort and country, and to remain under the English as he 
^ . was under the Nawab (Haidar). To 

Shaik Ayaz sur 

renders Bednur to these Conditions, General Matthews 

General Matthews, immediately assented. On the 29th 
January 28-29, 1783 • iu i j r j 

morning the Creneral moved forward, 
and Shaik Ayaz opened the gates of Sednur to the 
conqueror without firing a single shot, although it 
mounted upwards of seventy guns and contained an 
immense store of riches. General Matthews was received 


without hesitati^m into the fort, and to the acknowledged 
command of the capital and territory of Bednur, with- 
out farther treaty or capitulation. Ayaz, however, 
stipulated that his own private property should be 
secured, that he should be continued by the English in 
his former station and dignity, that he would surrender 
all public monies and property to the captors, and would 
give instant orders for all the dependencies of Bedniir to 
open their gates to the English troops. These terms 
being accepted, the English General took possession of 
the city. Proceeding further, he assaulted and carried 
after a practicable breach the fort of Anantapur (the 

Heduction of ^°andapur in Shimoga district) 

Anantapur and Man- ou the 14th of February. Mangalore, 
MmA 1783 *^*^'*™'^ commanded by Tipu’s general Kustuni 
All Beg, was next attacked and surren- 
dered by capitulation on the 9th of March, and General 
Matthews returned to Bednur leaving Major Campbell 
to the command at Mangalore, at just the time when he 
was practically in possession of the whole country west- 
ward of the range of mountains from Sada^ivagarh to 
Mangalore, with Bednur, Anantapur and the fort of 
Kavaledurg (15 miles east from Bednur) and their 
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dependencies beyond the passes, while a detached body 
was seeking to obtain possession of the distant province 
of Sunda.^® 

Thus far Latif All Beg, who had been sent towards 
„ . . Bednur m January, ha'd achieved 

to fiednur, Match nothing. Smce his arrival at Shimoga, 
he was arranging for the capture of 
Anantapur (reduced by General Matthews m Pebruary), 
when he received orders from T<pu to proceed with all 
expedition by the pass of Subrahmanya, to prevent if 
possible the fall of Mangalore. But before he could 
arrive, the place had, as we have seen, surrendered 
by capitulation.^® Alarmed by developments 
in this quarter, Tipd, heedless of the entreaties 
of the French, resolved to crush the revolt of Shaik 
Ayaz, check the progress of General Matthews, recover 
the valuable possessions of Mysore in the Bednur country 
and restore his authority there. Arcot and all the other 
forts he had garrisoned in the Eamatic were destroyed ; 
the defence and security of the Kamatic-Payanghat 
was entrusted to regiments commanded by Saiyid Sahib 
(Mir Moin-ud-din), the Sipahsalar, who was ordered to 
attend the French at Cuddalore with 2000 horse ; and 
Tipii himself, with 12,000 horse and foot, a large tram 
of artillery and a corps of 600 Europeans under Mons 
Cossigny (1,000, Europeans, according to one source), 
marched through the Changama Pass. Taking the route 
of Devanha]li, Maddagin, Sira and Chitaldrug, he 
arrived within forty- five miles of Bednur towards the 
close of March.®® 


16. Wilks, o.c , II 204-206, 206-209 , see also and compare lnne« Munro 
o r , 811-813, Robson, l.c. ; Sfemoira, I. 478-479, and EiiTa.i n, l.r 

19. J&mI, 206-208. 

20. Inues Munro, o.r., 312-818 ; Mfmoan, 1-427 (referring to Saipid Sihib 

as “ Sid Saib ; Robson, oc, 166-167; and Eirmipi> oe., 10-11 
Kirmipi place! tbis and other eresta of 1763 m 1782 (A.H. 1197) 
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On receipt of this intelligence, Shaik Ayaz took to 

flight, embarking for Bombay.® On 

approaching 

Bedniir, divided the army into two 
columns, one of which took the southern route of 
Kavaledurg and Haidargarh, which fell without opposi- 
tion, and cut off all communication with the coast. The 
other column, proceeding by the most direct north- 
eastern road and leaving a force to retake Anantapur, 
completely invested Bednur. The English troops were 
found in possession of the extensive lines surrounding 
Bednur, and after some skirmishing to ascertain the 
most vulnerable points, a disposition was made on the 
9th for a general assault and escalade m several columns. 
Tipu started cannonading, and General Matthews, 
reinforced by a detachment under Captain Petherston 
early in the action, directed the English army to retreat 
under the walls of the fort. On the third day, the 
English force, having sustained considerable loss m men 
and powder and gram, and set ablaze the Baja’s palace 
and other public buildings, kept up a steady hre against 
the besiegers. On the fourth day, Tipu’s French officers 
erected batteries close to the fort and its commandant 
made a show of surrendering The streets and houses 
of Bednur were soon full of Mysore troops and there 
was heavy and incessant firing on either side. On the 
fifth day, the English gaiTison, rushing from a concealed 
place, attacked Tipu’s intrenchments. The Mysoreans, 
being on their guard, repulsed them at the point of the 
sword and bayonet Captain Petherston was killed in 
the action and the English army fled m confusion to the 
fort, leaving their wounded behind. Thereafter, Tipu 
pushed on his approaches before the gate of the fort, 
keeping a heavy fire of musketry. The English detach- 


ai. WUVn, 0 c., II. 311 , Einniui, o c., 8. 
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ment made altogether three sallies in considerable force 
bat were repulsed each time with great loss and com- 
pelled to retire to the citadel. General Matthews, who 
with inadequate numbers of troops had thus far defen- 
ded Bednur with every energy, spirit and bravery, found 
further resistance unavailing, for the place had become 
a heap of rums. The General, on the surrender of forts 
on the Malabar coast in the early part of the year, 
instead of destroying them immediately, had imprudent- 
ly dispersed a greater part of his army for the defence of 
them, " without ever anticipating the least bad conse- 
quence from such a hazardous measure. ” What little 
garrison he had with him in Bednur was in great distress, 
due to scarcity of water, provisions and ammunition, 
and there was no hope of succour and still less of effect- 
ing a retreat to the coast before the numerous and well 
provided army of Mysore, already in possession of all 
the passes and the country around them. Also, General 
Matthews, about this time, on allegations from his 
fellow oSicers of unfair distribution of plunder and 
money — taken at Bednur and other places — among the 
military, had been superseded by the Government of 
Bombay, and Col. Macleod, advanced to the rank of 
Brigadier-General, had been ajipointed to succeed him 
in the command of the English army. Under these 
circumstances, General Matthews, towards the close of 
April, in conformity to the opinion of a council of war, 
sent out a flag of truce to Tipu, proposing to capitu- 
late 

33 Ibtd, 311-213, Memmra, I. 460-481, 486 487, II. 240 (App-B); Innes 
Mnnro, o.c., 818-416; Boijson, o.e , 166-168; Klrmanl, o.e., 14-16. 
and Tarlkli-Khodadady, quoted lu extract m Col W. Kirkpatrick’s 
Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, App. B iT-vi ; see also and compare, 
on this section, Stewart, o.c., 47-48 The work Tdnkh-KhoddtUUly, 
1 e , the Khodadady Annals or History of the Kkgdadad Sarkir, 
referred to here, is the same as Svltaun-u-TowareeKh or the Ktng 
of Hutortes, dictated by TipS Sultan and composed by Zain-nl-abidiii 
Shoostry (see Kiikpatnok, o.c., Preface XVIII; also Wiiks, o.e., I. 

VOIi. XU P? 
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The draft of the terms sent to Tipu consisted of seven 
BednSrcapitoUtes articles, providing for permission for 
to Tipfl, April. May the English to evacuate Bednur 
honourably; security of private pro- 
perty after piling their arms upon the glacis ; surrender 
of public property (including goods, money or cattle) 
belonging to the Sarkdr ; grant of a safeguard to the 
sea-Bide ; lending of ships of the Sarkar (for conveying 
the Englishmen home), furnished with grain and other 
articles of provision to be paid for at a fixed pnce on 
reaching their destination ; permission to despatch by 
land to Bombay under an escort those who might not 
consent to embark on board the ship ; and retention ‘of 
two Sardars of the Sarkar with the English, and rice- 
versa, as hostages, until the embarkation of the English. 
Tipu, in view of the short interval which remained for 
the recovery of Mangalore before the rams, having 
acceded to these proposals, caused two treaties, one in 
Persian and other in English, to be drawn up, 
offering his own terms, namely, that the forts of 
Bednur, Anantapur and Kavaledurg, with all the arms, 
ammunition, stores and Sarkar property, should be 
delivered to him ; and that the English should go to 
Bombay by way of Goa, they being furnished with 
doolies and everything necessary for their conveyance. 
At last, early in May, General Matthews, accepting 

Preface XXX), Wilks, however, does not seem to attach safficient 
importance to this work, evidently in view of “the most inflated 
exaggeration of his (Tipu’s) own exploits and affected contempt of bis 
• enemy,” etc. (Wilks,, o e , II 912) The work is utilized here, making 
due allowance for these and other limitations The English are referred 
to throughout the text as “Ifararenea" The Tarfkh (or, Ti) 
places the capitulation of Bednur on the 11th day from the siege, 
Bobson (o e,, 158) and Xirmani (o e., 16) are agreed that it took place 
on the IMh day, Bohson specifically dating it 27th April 1783, Stewart 
also writes that the event came oil ” after seventeen days’ hopeless 
defence ” (Stewart, o c , 48), The itemoirt of Late War tn Aeta (II, 
240) assigns to the siege a period of seventeen days, referriug to a 
cessation of arms on the 24th of April and General Matthews having 
come to a resolution of capitulating on the Sflth of the month, 
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these teriBs as being advantageous in his situation, 
marched out with the garrision to the encampment out- 
side the city. Here the troops laid down their arms 
but on the very next day found themselves surrounded 
by Tipu’s army. General Matthews, the field-officers 
and captains were sent for and, on the pretext that 
they had forfeited their claim to be set at liberty by 
a breach of the articles of capitulation in embezzling and 
secreting the property of Sarkdr, were searched and 
stripped of everything and with the rest of the garrison 
marched off in irons to different destinations in the country 
^i e., Seringapatam, Chitaldrug, Kabbaldrug, Gooty, 
Bangalore and other places). Then Tipu took 
possession of Bednur, where, for the first time since 
his accession, he gave public audience 
lipu eaubhshes seated on a musnad and ordered a 
himaeii there salute to be fired for this his first 

victory. After putting the troops in order and 

settling the country affairs, he marched on to the 

Malabar coast, to reduce the places garrisoned by the 

English and recover Mangalore, from where a body of 

English troops under the command of Major, now 

Colonel Campbell, was advancing to the relief of 

Bednur with supplies of all kinds.® 

Previously to the surrender of Bednur, Tipu had des- 

And advances on patched his paigah horse with the 

Mangalore, May Kuzzaks and Sillahdars, who were to 
1783 

attack this force and appear before Man- 
galore with the intelligence of that event, in the hope of 

S3 213; Mainoirs,! A87.490, II S40-S60; Inuea Mnuro, oe, SIS; 

Robson, o,e,, 169-160 , Klrmaui, oe, 16-16, and Tarikh, o.e., ti-ix; 
see also and compare Stewart, o.e., 4M9 Bobson dates the anrrender 
of General Matthews, April 28, 1783, ia<mediat>-l' after Tipu offered 
his own terms to the English («.e , on tho 27th dem). And so does 
Stewart, probably following bim. The narr *'<re appended 
to the Memoirs of Late War in Ana (II 2421 sBo follows 
the same date, while in another place in this work the event is dated 
Sod May (I. 487) . Innes Monro places the event on the 2nd May and 
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rendering his own approach unnecessary. This corps, 
however, was attacked and defeated with the loss of its 
guns, in consequence of which Tipu, on the 6th of May, 
proceeded thither with his whole army, in the expecta- 
tion that the appearance of such an overwhelming force 
would terrify the English garrison into an early surrender. 
Tipu, accompanied by a select few and his body-guard, 
made desultory charges and attacks on the main body. 
Col. Campbell, however, steadily kept the ground until 
his ammunition having failed, he sustained a severe 
defeat with great loss in his ranks. Tipu, after some 
reverses on his side early in the action, took possession 
of the stores and equipment of the English army, and, 
marching on, appeared before Mangalore by the 19th 
of the month, at the head of 60,000 horse, 30,000 
disciplined sepoys, 600 French infantry under the 
command of Col. Cossigny and Mons. Lally’s corps, 
composed of Europeans and Indians, many thousands of 
irregulars and nearly 100 pieces of artillery, the whole of 
the army amounting to 1,40,000 hgbting men. The 
front of the encampment extended from right to left 
three miles ; and parties were stationed upon and behind 
the adjacent hills. They were commanded by Tipu in 
person, accompanied by his brother Earim Sahib and 
Muhammad All Khan, one of Haidar’s most trusted 
commanders and confidential friends Mangalore being 
the pnncipal sea-port of Mysore, its recovery became 
Tipu’s foremost objective. Accordingly, he began 
operations by a vigorous siege, breaking his ground on 
the north side of the fort and taking the Pettah or 
suburb of the fort at the first assault.^'' 

Wilka on the 3rd An interval of a few days must be allowed between 
Tipu’e offer of terms and the eventual surrender of the English 
garrison. 

Ibtd, 214, I£emom, I 49M96 , Kobson. o. e., 160 ; KirmiQi, o.e., 16-18; 
and TariJch., o.c., ix ; see also and compare Stewart, o.c., 49. Of tbe 
topography of Mangalore about this time, we have tbe following aooonnt 
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An outpost on an eminenco commanding the principal 
ri*ys ..^g^ to access to the place, distant upwards of 
Mongo lore, Moy a mile, and although of some strength, 
requiring two battalions for its occupa- 
tion, continued to be maintained three days after the 
place had been invested, and after positions had been 
taken which enabled Tipu to intercept the retreat of the 
troops. The consequences of this first and only error 
were perceived on the morning of the 23rd, when a 
sudden and simultaneous attack commenced of several 
heavy columns of infantry supported by batteries pre- 
viously prepared, and the discharge of an incessant 
shower of rockets : the sepoys appointed for the defence 
of the post broke in spite of the efforts of their officers, 
and were driven m the utmost disorder down the hill ; 
a reinforcement consisting of the 42nd, supported by a 
sepoy corps, was too late for the defence of the post, 
but arrested for a moment the progress of the 
Mysoreans, and afforded time for the fugitives to escape ; 
but the panic soon extended to the sepoys of the rein- 
forcement also, and even the veteran 42nd did not 
altogether escape its inffuence. The casualties of this 
day amounted to four officers, ten Europeans and two 


m the Hffmovi of Late War (I. 493493) " Mangalore le the chief place 
of atrength, and conimandn the best barboar in Canara. It is sitnated 
in the tliirteenth degree of north latitude, at the conflux of rivers, 
which disembogue tbemselvea into the sea under the muxzlee of its 
guns, at which place it la about half a mile wide, and within the bar 
forms a spacious harbour for ships of 600 tons The fort is nearly 
sijuare, and is built of stone. It has three towers, with very thin and 
weak battlements, and artillery is mounted on each of its sides, which 
face the four cardinal points On the west side, next the sea, there 
IS an oblong addition to the fort, ontery low ground, reaching the 
whole length of that side, with tour circular turrets and guns. The 
fort of Mangalore 'has a pretty good ditch, except to the eastward, 
where about sixty feet of tbe rock was not cut through ; lud round 
the rovered way tbere are eight towers, with artillery mounted on each 
o f them. The ditch is not wet towards the north-east and sonth-eaet 
quarters ; and in summer even tbe western part of the ditch becomes 
very dry . 
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handred Indian soldiers, including three officers and 
two companies of sepoys, whose retreat was entirely cut 
* off. All outposts not under the complete cover of the 
body of the place were in consequence withdrawn, and 
all the arrangements necessary for a long siege adopted . 
Tipu did not permit himself to doubt that the impressions 
arising from this first success would produce an immedi* 
ate surrender; he had, however, the mortification to 
find opposed to him a commander who viewed his mighty 
hosts with the most perfect composure, and considered 
the driving in of his outposts, however early and 
unfortunate in its circumstances, an event in the ordi- 
nary course of the service. He dismissed, without 
condescending to give an answer, the flag of truce 
bearing a summons for the immediate surrender of the 
place, as he valued his life ; and Tipu, perceiving a 
regular siege to be indispensable and the thunderstorms 
preceding the monsoon to have already commenced, 
thought proper to send above the ghats and beyond the 
influence of its greatest seventy, the whole of his stable 
horse ; they were, however, overtaken at the bottom of 
the ghat by its full violence, and not more than half the 
horses survived, to reach their eastern cantonments.’'’ 

Nevertheless Tipu, with all his virulent energy 
Tipu presBca the regulated by the professional science 
siege, Jone-Juiy and experience of Mons. Cossigny, 
pressed on the siege of Mangalore, 
opening the trenches, carrying the approaches, erecting 
batteries well supplied with cannons and manned with 
French gunners, and keeping up a continual fire of guns, 
musketry and rockets from the north-east and the 
south. Three regular attacks embraced the faces 
of the fort, accessible by land. The excessive 
violence of the monsoon was unfavourable to rapid 


V. JUd, 314-216. 
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progress ; a proportion of the faces attacked, rather 
exhibited masses of continuous rum ; mortars for project- 
ing stones attached to plugs prepared for the purpose 
produced constant annoyance and numerous casualties 
throughout the night. As operations advanced, a great 
extent of lodgment on the crest of the glacis and of 
covered sap for filling the ditch, brought the assailants 
and defendants into incessant contact, and attempts 
to penetrate by assault were repeated and repelled in 
every quarter, until they became almost an affair of daily 
routine Meantime, some English ships were siezed and 
the passage to supplies by sea blocked up. On the 
evening of the 4th June, the whole north face of the 
fort with its towel's was entirely dismantled. A few days 
after, a practicable breach was effected in the w'all. Col. 
Campbell with the 42nd regiment of Highlanders and 
several battalions of sejiojs put up a gallant defence. 
In vain did they repel with the bayonet the repeated 
attacks on batteries consthicted on commanding ground 
without, but near the fortress , m vain did they silence 
the batteries of the Mysoreans, and spike their brass 
mortars and guns. New touch-holes were drilled with 
incredible expedition. The machines were opened anew 
in triumph ; apd the approaches of the assailants 
were brought so near that they threw fascines on 
the covered way and the edge of the glacis, until 
the fortifications were reduced to a mere heap 
of rums. On the 4th July Tipu determined to storm 
the breach which had been practicable since the 7th 
June. On the 6th, however, he was dislodged by the 
English, whoreypon he made a general attack on the 
north covered way, which was resolutely osraultcd and 
defended against fresh troops and superioi numbers, 
with the loss of about 40 men on the English side. By 
the 1 5tb, the Mysoreans had wrought themselves along 
the whole of the northern covered way of the English 
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and began to fill up the ditch opposite to the breach. 
The gates of the fort, being much damaged, were shut 
up and two sally ports cut, to supply their place. New 
batteries were raised by the assailants and in one of their 
assaults, they scaled the walls of a fort situated at the 
junction of the river with the sea, called the “Octagon,” 
the English garrison being meanwhile forced to contend 
for want of subsistence and other inconveniences 
within.*® 

At length, about the 19th of July, after fifty-six days’ 
His further opera- op®“ trenches, intelligence was received 
tioBB, July , August, in camp under a flag of truce brought 
in by Mons. Peveron, the French en- 
voy of Tipu, of the general pacification in Europe and the 
cessation of arms on the Coromandel coast (.i.e, at 
Cuddalore). Thereupon Mons. Cossigny refused to 
co-operate any longer with Tipu in reducing Mangalore, 
Mons. Lally and Boudenot also following his example, 
to the bitter rage and astonishment of Tipu. Mons. 
Peveron was politely received by Col. Campbell, who had 
a long conference. Tipu, however, even while the flag 
of truce was flying, persisted in carrying on his opera- 
tions against the fort, which, no longer capable of a long 
defence, surrendered on terms after a practicable breach 
was made in its walls On the 22nd, Mons. Peveron 
came into the fort a second time, and in order to favour 
a negotiation for peace, a suspension of hostilities was 
agreed on for two days. Under cover of the arrangements 
made for the Monsieur’s reception, and even while some 
of Tipu’s principal people were m the fort, troops were 
landed for the attack of a detached work which covered 
the entrance of the harbour, in consequence of which 

36. Atd, 317-218; ATemom, I. 496-499; Bobson, le ; KlrmfiQl, o.c , IS; 
Tdrtkh., 1.0. , and Stewart, I.c. The etrength of the Englieh garriaon 
at Uangalore about this time was as follows ‘*696 Europeans, includ- 
ing 91 offloers ; 2,860 black troops, amounting m all to 8,646 
men, besides pioneers and oemp foUowera" (Umnowi, I. 494 ). 
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it was taken ; every operation was continued with 
augmented vigour, under the reiterated simulation of 
abstaining from hostility; and the admission of the 
French envoy, as a mediator, became the occasion for 
springing a mine under the outer eastern gate, which 
almost smothered the whole of the guard with rubbish 
but wounded several soldiers and sepoys and buried 
others m the mins. The English lost no time to fill 
up the opening made in the wall. Tipii, who professed 
his entire ignorance of this disaster, erected, during the 
short suspension of hostilities, towards the south-east 
quarter of the fort, a battery of ten guns ; upon which the 
English troops, exasperated at the appearance of 
treachery, brought all the guns they could to bear with 
uncommon fury. After frequent, though short suspension 
of hostilities and a great deal of correspondence, Tipu, 
apparently convinced of the utter hopelessness of farther 
, ^ efforts to reduce the place by force, 

Affrptfi to An tr y 

Armistice with tho agreed to an armistice on the 2nd ot 

August, extending m its application to 
the garrisons at Mangalore, Honavar 
and other English [xists in Malabar.^^ 

By now the loss by disease and the sword on either 
side hod become considerable and the 
hardens.* *********** troops Were wom down with constant 
fighting in the day and hard duty at 
night. Their * short intervals were interrupted 

by the noise of stones thrown from mortars and 

several were cut off by large and heavy muskets called 
janjal — very long in the barrel, larger than a common 
musket in the liore and fledged on a rest for the purpose 
of taking a steady and sure aim. At different intervals, 

97 Ihtd, 918*490; Uemoiri, I 80(KS03 See also and oompara Tdrtkh, 
O.e., 874«1I76; and Stewart, i r. On the mibjeot of ceatmtion of hesti- 
lUiea between tbe Euglnfa and the Frenoh at Caddalore, sea 
Chapter X below. 
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very thick planks were posted, musket'proof, and pierced 
with several eyelet-holes, through which the assailants 
shot at every one of the defenders they could set their 
eyes on. About this time, the English garrison enjoyed 
a degree pf liberty under the truce and walked out occa- 
sionally and conversed with French 
Tipu left off by officers under Col. Mons. Cossigny. 

Mens. CoBBigny. , 

This latter, after resigning his com- 
mand under Tipu, demanded a passport for his detach- 
ment to Mphe with provisions, draught cattle and boats 
for crossing certain unfordable rivers, all which Tipu 
refused, “ provoked at his forbearance to act any longer 
against the English”. Thereupon, the commander 
marched off, despite Tipti’s remonstrances and threats to 
the contrary.®® 

Meanwhile, the armistice was being more honoured 


Tipu continues the 
Biege, August-De- 
cember 1783. 


in the breach than in its observance. 
One of the articles (Article 3rd) pro- 
vided for the establishment of a bazaar 


Hib violation of ^here the English garrison might buy 

the armistice. . a. a. e ^ 

its provisions to the extent of ten 
days’ stock at a time and stipulated that such articles 
as the bazaar did not afford might freely enter from 
other places, to an amount not exceeding one month’s 
supply at a time, thus allowing the garrison to remain, 
daring the armistice, with regard to provisions, as 
in all other respects, m the same state as at its 
commencement.®® Tipu began by a systematic violation 
of this article. A bazaar was furnished but every 
commodity was so exorbitantly dear that there was 
scarcely anything which the men could purchase. The 
prices were daily raised “ till a fowl sold from nine to 
twelve rupees, a seer of rice for four, a seer of salt for 
three and a frog for six pence.” Seven boats laden 


28. Memotn, I, 603*606 ; see alBO aud compare Tanih, 1 c. 

29. Wilkf. e.e., II. 220-231 ; Bee alBc and compare Uemoin, I. 609. 
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with provisions from Bombay were seized and the articles 
they contained were sold by Tipd’s people m the bazaar 
at these rates.** Nor was this all. Tipd also erected a 
new work on the southern harbour and sought to keep 
Col. Campbell and Gen. Macleod (who had landed at 
Mangalore on the 20th August, invested with the chief 
command on the coast of Malabar and Kanara) in good 


His proposed pesoo 
neKotiatiom with thp 
English, Aagust 178S 


humour by talking to them of proposed 
peace negotiations with the English. 
The record of some of his conversa- 


tions on the occasion contains, among other matters, a 
prominent recurrence of the demand for reparation for 
the fraud at Tnchinopoly in 1752, which, notwithstand- 
ing the peace of 1769, had also formed the basis of the 
last projiositions made by his father. Tipu, however, 
exhibited some knowledge of secret history, in adding 
that Muhammad AIT was the true cause of the war ; 
that he had poisoned the minds of the English against 
his father and him, and had even deputed persons to 
England to injure them in the opinions of the king and 
people of that country ; that he was equally false to the 
English and to him, and had even recently proposed to 
him a negotiation to unite for their expulsion from 
India. The French, he said, had mediated the armistice, 
but he w'ould not have them or any other to mediate the 
peace. “ You shall make the peace,” he added, and 
expressed surprise when General Macleod pleaded his 
want of powers. “ Why cannot the military ofheers make 
peace ? they are the projier persons to do it. Y"ou shall 
go with me to Seringapatam ; you shall send my propo- 
sitions to Madras : you shall make peace, and in the 
meanwhile, I will gratify you and Colonel Campliell, by 
complying with your request for the release of ill your 
pnsoners ; they shall be delivered into your own hands 


so Uepu>ir$, l.e. 
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at Seringapatam”.’*^ At length, in October, the stores 

being considerably reduced, Tipu, conceiving the object 

to be secured of compelling the English garrison to 

surrender for want of food, threw off the mask, openly 

Tipu throws offthe avowed the deception of his proposed 

mask and reduces departure for Seringapatam, declared 
Mangalore to Btraitsi ^ u i u 

Ootober-Deeember that the gamson should not be 

supplied with provisions, and Bnally 
told the General that he was at liberty to depart. 
General Macleod accordingly sailed for Tellicherry 
to collect the means of relieving the garrison, 
which was now reduced to twentj’ days’ stock From 
this period, Tipd, who had broken the cessation of arms 
in every possible manner, was openly and actively 
employed in repairing bis old works, electing new 
batteries in every direction and converting the siege to a 
blockade. General Macleod, after attacking and carrying 
Cannanore (in November) — ^under Tipu’s jurisdiction — m 
retaliation for the detention of some sepoys shipwrecked 
on the coast, proceeded to Bombay, while Colonel 
Campbell, reduced to great extremity for want of 
provisions and almost on the point of starving, held out 
against Tipu.® 


81. Wilka, o.e , II. SZl-USS. 

32. 222.228, 227-228, 230; see also aud compare Mnnovrt, I. S09-611; 

/ Bobeon, O.C., 160-161 ; Stewart, l.c.; and Klrmani, 1 c. 
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Haidar’s invasion, 1780 : Effects on Madras ; War 
measures adopted ; Governor Whitehill paralysed , his 
suspension, and Hr< Charles Smith's succession as provi- 
sional Governor of Madras (8th November 1780) — 
Provides for defeneo, and against famine , Lord Macartney’s 
arrival : takes charge of the Governorship of Fort St. 
George (22Dd June 1781)”"Hi8 early career — The position 
in Madras, 1781 ; change in the constitution of Govern- 
ment — Operations against Dutch Settlements in India, 
etc., — Administrative measures, 1781-1783. Finance — 
Famine relief — Relations with Sir Eyre Coote, 1781-1783 — 
Relations with General Stuart, 1783 —Relations with the 
Council — Duel with Sadleir, September 24, 1784 — Further 
changes in the constitution of Government, February 1785; 
Lord Macartney, first ** Governor of Madras ’’—Relations 
with Nawab Muhammad Ali Walajah (down to 1785) ; the 
surrender of the assignment of the Kamatic revenues, 
December 1784 , Lord Macartney resigns, June 1785 — His 
official integrity. 


TTAIDAR’S second invasion of the Karnatic, which 


Iltidsr'i fntauou, 
17S0 

Effect* on Midras 


ii we have noticed thus far, had had far-reaching 
effects on Madras, to which it is neces- 
sary to torn our attention. The 
invasion took place during the period 
of office for the second time as Governor of Madras of 
John Whitehill in succession to Sir Thomas Bumbold 
who embarked for England on the 7th April 1780. 
Entering the Karnatic on the 2l8t July, Haidar with 
fire and sword devastated the country for fiftv miles 
round Madras and fifteen abcvt Vellore. 
Though his attitude had long oeen a 
threatening one, the Government found 
themselves wholly unprepared to meet the situation. In 
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vain did James Anthony Sadleir, one of the members of 
the Fort St. George Council, m a Minute dated 29th 
July, charge the Select Committee with inaction, urging 
the adoption of adequate measures of resistance.^ The 
Company’s troops were scattered over the Presidency 
and there was no compact force to oppose the Mysoreans, 
so much so that Governor Whitehill 
Seemed paralysed. At length, after 
Haidar’s cavalry]bad raided the suburbs 
of Madias (10th August), Sir Hector Munro took the 
field. A force under Col. Baillie, which was marching 
from Guntur to join Munro at Conjeeveram, was, as we 
have seen, intercepted by Haidar when on the point of 
junction at Perambakam, and annihilated (10th Septem- 
ber). Munro was compelled to retreat to Madras. A 
pressing appeal was made to Calcutta ; Sir Eyre Coote 
was promptly sent to Madras to retrieve the disaster 
(5th November), and Whitehill was suspended for 
alleged defiance of the orders of the 
Governor-General in holding’ Guntur. 
Whitehill sailed for England, and 
Mr. Charles Smith, a civil servant of 
twenty-seven years’ standing, who had 
spent a considerable part of his career 
as Chief at Ganj'am, succeeded as provisional Governor 
of Madras (8th November).* 

His brief term of ofidee (1780-1781) was devoted to 
Provdes for def- preparations and protection 

enoe, and againat against imjiending famine. Whitehill 
had raised for the defence of Madras a 
force consisting of Fort Militia, Black Town European 


His suspension, 
and Ur C'lisrles 
Smith’s snccession as 
provisional Gover- 
nor of Uadras (8tb 
November 1780) 


1. Fort St, George Secordt Pub. Coni ,CXXIV, 29th July 1780, also IjOVo, 

VeeHgee of Old Madras, IIX 191-200. 

2. Mtly Cons., LXX, lUb, 16tb and 17tfa Angnst 17H0; LXXI, 18tb» 

September 1780 , Pub. Cons , CXXIV, 7th November 1780 ; alto tiovo, 
0.0 , III. 200-209. As to the details of the action against Col. BalUie 
vtde Ch. V. 
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Militia and Portaguese Militia. Governor Smith added 
a marine corps. To cope with the prevailing scarcity, he 
imported foodstuffs from Bengal and suspended the 
collection of import duty on gram. It was not, however, 
until the middle of January 1781 that Eyre Goote was 
able to open the campaign in the south. By a succes- 
sion of brilliant movements, already narrated elsewhere, 
he at length moved to Cuddalore, where, for want of 
transport and supplies, he was compelled to remain 
Lord Mocrtney. »“act‘ve Until the middle of June 1781. 
■rrivai takes ebarse Ou the 22nd of that month Lord Mac* 
of *Porf °8t artney landed at Madras and took charge 

(32iid June 1781;. of the Government from Mr. Smith.* 
The only son of George Macartney of Lissanoure, 
near Belfast, George Macartney was 
His early career bom in 1737. He matriculated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and took his 
Master of Arts Degree m 1758. With an outlook 
enlarged by a knowledge of foreign countries and 
foreign languages, he soon made friends with 
Stephen Fo.x, elder brother of Charles James Fox, 
and came into contact with their father Lord 
Holland, through whose influence he in due course 
entered the Diplomatic Service. Made a Knight 
Bachelor, he was in 1704 appointed as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at St. Petersburg to negotiate a commercial treaty 

S. Aft/#. Com., LXXI, 3nd October 1780, Pul, Cons., CXXV, Slst Uaroh 
1781 ; ftlao Lore, p e., 1% VJS As to the detoiU ol Sir Eyre Coote’s 
•ctivities m the South, vidr Ch. V. At p. 196 of h» work. Col Love 
spefeks of the lendiDf; of liord Mersrtnejr et Uedres on 22nd June 
1781; St p 221 sgsui, berpesksof tbesrnvsl mou 22nd April 1781. 
This IS olesrly en error for 22ud June 1781, wbioh is in keeping with Sir 
Clutrlee .Lawson, who bases his aroount of l^ord Msrsrt.iey largely 
on Barrow’s Lt/e of Iho Hart of Xacortney (see IjSWsou'b Urmonos 
of Madras, 68). Wilks merely refers to the *' intelligeuc. > of the 
arrival of Lord Macartney to aseume the Government of Madras," etc. 
(Wilks, o e„ 11. M). Hia ecooant is unfortunately conspicuous by the 
absence of partlcalars relating to the early life and career of Lord 
Macartney, and of bit admmialrative and other measures at Madras. 
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between England and Russia, and occupied that post 
with distinction for three years. Offered the high posi- 
tion of British Ambassador at St. Petersburg in 1767, he 
declined it, preferring to enter Parliament as Member for 
Cockermouth. Not long after, he married Lady Jane 
Stuart, a younger daughter of the Earl of Bute, the 
guide, philosopher and friend of King George III. 
Between 1769-1772 he acted as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, leading the Ministerial side of the Irish House 
of Commons. He resigned, and being made a Knight of 
the Bath, became Captain General and Governor of the 
Canbbee Islands in 1775. A year later be was raised to 
the Peerage of Ireland as Baron Macartney of Lissanoure. 
On the capture of Grenada after a vigorous defence in 
1779, Macartney was carried a prisoner of war to France, 
but he was soon exchanged. He re-entered Parliament 
for a short while, when he was, m 1780, chosen by the 
East India Company to be President and Governor of 
Port St. George * 

On his arrival at Fort St. George on the 22nd June 
1781, Lord Macartney found the 
Madrw, i 78 i!’°° Kamatic overrun by Haidar All’s troops, 

the Madras population famished, and 
the treasury empty. Eyre Coote and Hector Munro 
were in the field, and the only Councillors present were 
Charles Smith, Samuel Johnson, James Anthony Sadleir 
and Morgan Williams. Smith and Johnson resigned 
almost immediately, and ililexander Davidson, returning 
from a special mission to Tanjore, protested against 
Sadleir s sitting in Council before being relieved by the 
Directors from the suspension he was under since August 
1780, Under orders from home a change was now Tn^dA 
Chinge in the constitution of Government by 

oonstitation of Gov- reversion to the earlier system of 

appointing eleven councillors, inclndiog 

i. Love, O.C., 221 ; Lewson, o,c. 8T-88. 
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the Military Member. The President, whose salary was 
fixed at 40,000 pagodas, was prohibited from commercial 
dealing ; the Commander-in-Chief received 16,000 
pagodas as heretofore, but the civilian members returned 
to the old scale of salaries with liberty of trade. Under 
this scheme, five additional members were appointed, 
namely, J. H. Casamaijor, John Turing, Edward Saunders, 
0. B. Dent, and William Maitland. Of these, only 
Saunders was present at Madras, the others remaim'ng at 
their out-stations.° 

Lord Macartney, on his arrival at Madras, brought 

Operations against news of War with the States 

Dutcii Settienirnts in General aud authority to operate 
India, eto. against the Dutch Settlements on the 

Coromandel Coast. Preparations were made indepen- 
dently of Sir Eyre Coote, who was at the time fully 
occupied in the interior with Haidar AIL ' Captain 
George Mackay, Commandant at Chingleput, appeared 
before Sadras on the 29th June (1781), and James Peter 
Deneys, its chief, surrendered without resistance, as his 
sepoys deserted in a body and his whole European force 
waiS a garrison of fifty- four, besides ten civilians. Three 
days later, Pulicat yielded to Major Elphinston of the 
73rd Begiment. Negapatam was next besieged by Sir 
Hector Munro, the fleet co-operating, and the place fell 
on 30th October.* While the details of these and other 
operations of the English army and navy during Lord 
Macartney's period of olfice as Governor of Madras will 
be found dealt with in the proper places in the course of 
this work,^ it is necessary to go in here to the admini- 
strative and other aspects of his regime. 


5. Pu-b. Detp. from Eng., LXXXIV, 11th Juaary 1781 ; alao - o t., SU- 

332. 

6. UUy. Cons., LXXV, 39tb June 17S1 ; Maeortney io Eng , XVI, 88tb 

JMQtry 1783 , alto Ijom*, o e , 8S7 Lkwaon, o. c , 98. 

7. Vwie Cbt. V, VUl ftnd X 

VOIi. Ill 


99 
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The want of money was severely felt at the outset. 

AdminiatratiTe The NawSb of Arcot (Muhammad All 
menwes. 1781-1788. '^^alajah) and the Eaja of Tanjore 

Finance. could render no aid while their terri- 

tories were held by Haidar The supply from the 
Northern Circars was inadequate. Bills on England 
being forbidden, Macartney tried in succession a local 
loan, application to Bengal, and even a lottery, but with 
little advantage. What money could be raised was sent 
to the army, the pay of which was six and a half lakhs 
of pagodas in arrear. Even the Members of ("ouncil 
suffered.^ Writing to the Court of Directors in 1782, 
Macartney’s Government observed .® “ We cannot avoid 
taking this opportunity of mentioning to your Honors 
the peculiarly hard situation of the Members of Council ; 

and ever since the receipt of your commands 

they have been executing the duties of their station 
without receiving any emoluments from the Service at a 
time when the expence of keeping up an appearance 
suitable to their rank is double what it heretofore has 
been.” The capture of the Dutch Settlements, following 
the declaration of war with Holland, afforded some relief. 
But Macartney was ultimately driven to the expedient 
of drawing bills on England. A silver currency of Arcot 
rupees was established at the fixed exchange of Rs 375 
per 100 Star Pagodas, and 12 single /anams per Arcot 
rnpee.“ 

Declining from the very beginning to accept 
anything but his authoiized salary, Macartney delivered 
into the treasury the customary valuable gifts made by 
the Nizam and Nawab. An inquiry having been ordered 
by the Company into the conduct of certain of their late 
servants at Madras in respect of alleged bribery, the 


10 . IM, 
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GoTemoF-Qeneral, Warren Hastings, deputed Charles 
Newman, practising in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
to conduct the investigation. Arriving in Madras at the 
end of 1781, Newman sought the aid of Government in 
eliciting information from the Nawab of Arcot, the 
Bajah of Tanjore, and the Benters of the Northern 
Circars regarding illegal payments said to have been 
made by them. Newman drew up a notice setting forth 
that refunds would be given to all persons proving that 
they had made unauthorized gifts, as soon as the amounts 
could be recovered from the recipients. Lord Macart- 
ney’s Government approved the issue of the notice. 
But the response not proving helpful, Newman ultimately 
relinquished the inquiry as hopeless.*’ 

The scarcity from which Madras had suffered since 
1780 was due mainly to scanty rainfall 
Funiue relief. but aggravated latterly by Haidar’s 

devastations. As early as March 1781, 
the situation was regarded as serious. In May, three 
civil servants — Bobert Hughes, George Moubray and 
William Webb — were nominated to a ‘Grain Commit- 
tee ’ to superintend the distribution of rice and other 
foodstuffs. They estimated that the stock might last 
until the end of June. In October 1781, Macartney 
informed the Directors that, while there was little pros- 
pect of obtaining grain from either the Karnatic or 
Tanjore due to Haidar's ravages, a considerable quantity 
had been received from Bengal, both from the Govemor- 
Gcu^bI and through private traders, and he was hopeful 
that acute famine might be staved off. Yet, early in 
1782, the people of Madras were in great distress and 
public subscriptions were flowing in for their assistance. 
Breaches of the Grain Committee’s regulations were 

11. Fub Cotu., CXXVI, 9Ui Noyember 1781 ; Tth Deeembwr 1781; and 9bUi 
Deoamber 1781 , Pub. Dup. to Sn^., XXIX, S6th Juinuy 1788; abo 
Lipye, o.r., iXi-W. 
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promptly punished, and the famine became more acute 
as the year advanced. A second contribution, amounting 
to Bb. 30,000, was received from Bengal in October. 
The deportation of part of the Indian population was 
advocated by the Famine Belief Committee, and 
approved by Government. Deportation was begun late 
in September, and entertainments were organised to 
provide funds for the relief of the poor. "With the 
departure of the English fleet on the approach of the 
monsoon, apprehension was felt of an attack by the 
French on Madras. A public meeting was held at the 
Town Hall (11th October), at which it was resolved to 
ask the Government, in view of ‘ the want of gram and 
provisions, and the prospect of a superior force of the 
enemy ’ {i.e , the French), to modify the gram regula- 
tions and deport the poorer inhabitants. The Council 
had, however, already assumed entire control over gram, 
notice being given to importers that, for the next months. 
Government would receive all supplies of rice. By the 
end of October, the outlook was very dark.’® “ Although 
we may . . avert the desperate necessity of surrendering 
or abandoning this fortress to the enemy,” Macartney 
wrote home,^® “ it is not m our power to prevent the fate 
which the certain and immediate prospect of famine pre- 
sents to the miserable inhabitants of this settlement. . . 
The re-establishment of peace, whenever it may happen, 
will theiefore only give us the possession of a desolated 
and depopulated country, without the means of cultiva- 
tion, and of course, without the capacity of yielding ^uch 
revenue for many years to come”. Though the records 
of 1783 contain few references to famine, there is no 
doubt that scarcity continued until the conclusion of 
peace with M ysore m March 1784, when the bazaars 

13 Pub. Gona., CXXV, 31st M.reh 1781; CXXVIII, ssth September 1783; 

4th and 9th October 1782 ; eod 16tb Koveuiber 1782; Pub. l)s$p. to 

Eng , XXIV, 28Ui October 1781 , alee Love, o c., 229-238 
18 Maeartneg to Eng , XVIII, 81ft October 1782 , alio Love, o.e., 985. 
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were suddenly flooded with foodstuffs, and prices 
dropped 50 per cent.^^ 

Though the military achievements of Sir Eyre Goote, 
BeLtions with Sir Cotnmander-in-Chief, do not come 
Byte Coote, 1781- within the Bcope of this chapter, the 
civil administration of the period m 
relation to the military claims our attention. While 
Lord Macartney, on his assumption of office in Madras, 
rendered all the assistance in his power for securing the 
capture of Dutch settlements on the Coromandel Coast, 
he worked harmoniously with General Coete, who was 
occupied with the war against Haidar All and the 
Mahi'attas.*^ But, as we shall see, he did not succeed m 
inspiring Warren Hastings and the Government of 
Bengal with confidence. The somewhat independent 
attitude that was assumed by Lord Macartney in the 
Southern Presidency was out of tune with the ideas of 
fitness of things entertained .by Warren Hastings and 
shared by Sir Eyre Coote Lord Macartney may have 
been, as Sir Charles Lawson suggests, “ insensibly 
influenccil by a comparison between his own experiences 
and those of the Governor-General.” He, as we have 
seen, had occupied an important position in Russia ; had 
sat for several years in the House of Commons, had filled 
high office in Ireland; and was acquainted with the West 
Indies : whereas the experience ol Warren Hastings was 
confined to Madias (wheie he was at one time 
Deputy-Governor) and Bengal. Perhaps also Hastings, 
on his part, was a bit “ jealous of the handsome young 
nobleman in Madras, who had influential friends at his 
back, especially Hastings’ remorseless enemy Charles 
James Fox.” Whatever it was, there war, no love lost 

14 Pub. Drup to Kng , XXX, 6th June 1784 ; »l8o Iiove, o e , iiJ> 

16. Lmw«on, o r , 96 , nUo WilkB (o r., II. 12H), who spe>ki of the provtlenoe 
of “ on intcroourco fall of reciprocal coortesy and respect ” as between 
Ijord Macartney 'and Eyre Coote tor some time after tho former’s 
srriTal m Madrss. 
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between the two their official relations were naturally 
strained to a degree.^^ 

For a time Lord Macartney and Sir Eyre Coote 
remained on good terms. But after a while — on the 
latter’s last return from Vellore (January 1782) — differ- 
ences of opinion arose, partly, perhaps, because the 
General was impelled by the exigencies of a fierce and 
costly war against Haidar Ali to make demands upon 
the treasury at Fort St. George, that were in excess of 
the power of the Government to meet. He complained 
with the greatest asperity of the neglect of the depart- 
ment of supply during his absence ; declared that 
experience had shown he could place no reliance on the 
proper attention being paid to the wants of the army ; 
formally absolved himself from all responsibility ; 
announced his intention of immediately resigning a 
command which his honour and reputation would no 
longer allow him to retain ; and, in a subsequent dispatch, 
intimated that he accordingly awaited the arrival of 
General Medows from Bombay Also, the General 
maintained that in virtue of his position as ('oiumander- 
in-Chief in India and member of the Supreme Council 
he should not be subject to any interference by the local 
Government in the conduct of the campaign, every such 
interference having " a direct tendency to obstruct and 


16. IM, 96-96 Wilks apeaks of the Governor General (Warren Hastiuga) 
baving had " motives of displeasure and distrust, excliim ve of the mere 
imbecility of this subordinate government (t e , Madras) ” since the 
receipt of first intelligence of Haidar’s renewed invasion of the Karoa- 
tio. But, as Sir Murray Eammick observes, from the papers referred to 
in A Vmdieation of thf Character and Admtnutralion of Str Thomas 
Humhold (1868) by his daughter, Eliaabeth Anne Rumbold, “ it is 
clear that the Governor-General, aa early as June 1780, must have been 
aware from tbe information transmitted to him from Madras, that the 
position was critical. No attention was paid to the warnings sent to 
Bengal by Whitehill, and no assistance was sent until the news of 
fiaiUie’a defeat arrived.” "It seems not impossible, ” as Sir 
Unrray further remarks, “that Warren Hastings biniself sided Wilka 
by bis advioe, and may have induced Wilks, as tbe Vtndieatton 
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defeat military plans of a wider range, of which that 
local Government had neither information nor control.” 
Lord Macartney, on the other hand, contended that 
since Sir Eyre Coote, by virtue of his status in the 
Governor-General’s Council, became, ex-offioio, a member 
of the Council of Fort St. George during such time as he 
remained in the Presidency of Madias, he was considered 
to be constitutionally subject to or governed by the 
orders of the majorit) of the Madras Council. Lord 
Macartney, without admitting the justice of General 
Coote’s demand, allowed him a free hand, but Coote 
complained to Hastings of interference with his powers. 
Macartney wrote home that the sole occupation of his 
Government consisted in devising means for the support 
of Coote's anny and obviating to the utmost of their 
ability ” tlie difficulties and distresses which were the 
general subject of his letters to this Government ” The 
more the matter was discussed the more did each 
disputant think that he was right and his opponent 
wrong. Lord Macartney was not too strong in his own 
Council, for Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, who was 
a member oi it, w^as somewhat unfriendly, and Major- 
General Stuart, sccond-m-coiumand of the Madras Forces, 
made no attempt to disguise his sympathy with the 
views of his military chief. Moreover, the moral support 
accorded by the (iiovernor-General and Council to that 
chief w'cigbed in the balance against the Governor, for 
(general Coote had applied to the Supreme Government 
of Bengal to restore his authority Their interposition 
first by temjierate advice and ultimately by command 


auggedts, to make the itrong defence of the (TOTonior General” 
(W'ilks, o.e., II 31, viitk Kdttorial Note by Sic M.trray Hamnueb). 
Wilka’ treatnieiil of the afieint uf Iiord Macartney’s (..r.odof office 
(1761-1786) bears also traore of a veiled bias in favoui of Warren 
Hastinffs, leading to tho ignoring, if not suppieasion, of certain 
uiatorial facta in tho relations between the tuo On Uiw subject, aee 
further Cb, XI below. 
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led to a farther distraction in public councils, where 
unanimity was so urgently required.^^ 

A consequence of these dissensions was the employ- 
ment by Lord Macartney (in February 1782) of the 
Company's troops on the West Coast, which were 
intended by Sir Eyre Coote to reinforce the army, under 
his own command. Mr. John Sullivan, the Political 
Besident at Tanjore and charged with a general 
superintendence of all the southern provinces, had, 
from his situation and the confidence reposed in his 
talents, been made the medium of communication 
between the two coasts He was authorised by Lord 
Macartney to open all his dispatches and make all the 
communications in duplicate. In the exercise of his 
discretionary power, he was induced to open dispatches 
addressed to the naval and military commanders-m-chief 
at Madras from the officers commanding the English 
reinforcements. Unsuspicious of the existing disunion 
among the higher authorities, and having regard to the 
exigencies of the situation, he ventured also to address 
letters to the naval and military officers on the West 
Coast, regarding the most advisable plan of operations m 
that quarter. Sir Edward Hughes, on first receiving 
from Lord Macartney the dispatches of Mr. Sullivan, 
expressed his approbation of the whole proceeding and its 
consequences. Yet, later (on 13th March 1782), he, with 
Sir Eyre Coote, addressed a joint letter to Lord 
Macartney, treating the conduct of Mr. Sullivan as an 
imauthonsed violation of their official dispatches, and an 
illegal assumption of authority which they had not 
delegated and could not transfer to any person, and this 
unfortunate incident was considered by Sir Eyre Coote 
as an aggravated invasion of bis lawful authority, 
branching from the head of the Government to its 


17. Wilkt, o.e., II. 126-128; also Lawsou, o.c., 96-97, ]x>ve oe 
(quoting from Macartney’s letter to England, 6tL April ITM) ' 


288-289 
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BubordinateB. This unhappy controverBy, as Wilks 
shrewdly observes, “resulted infinitely more from the 
defective system of the government than from the 
eminent men who were entrusted with its execution ; 
and although this estimable veteran (Coote) could not 
fail to discover through the fullest drapery of Lord 
Macartney’s compliments, many intelligible insinuations 
that much more might have been done than was actually 
accomplished by the army, it must, with whatever 
reluctance, be allowed that the temper evinced by Sir 
Eyre Coote on this and other occasion^, exhibited 
mournful evidence of his having outlived some of the 
most attractive qualities of his earlier character 

Lord Macartney, however, held his own and defended 
Mr. Sullivan’s action m a letter to the Court of Directors. 
He so firmly refused to yield to Sir Eyre Goote’s 
demands that the latter became disgusted and resolved 
to take the earliest advantage of a pause in the war 
which resulted from the enfeebleiuent of Haidar, to 
return to Calcutta. Coote, whose health bad also 
suffered from the hard.ships of a long and diflicult 
compaign in Southern India, sailed for Bengal in 
September 178‘2 His death, on his arrnal at Madras 
for the second tunc, on the 27th April 17B;i, terminated 
the tension between huu and Lord Macartney.*'* 

The command of the Madras army had devolved upon 
General James Stuart e\en as early as 
Sir Kyr. Coole's emtarkation for 
Bengal in September 1782. After his 
long-delayed trial and restoration to the service as second- 
in-corainand of that army. General Stuart did duty in 
the field under Sir Eyre Coote. Losing a leg by a 

18. Uni, 136, ISB-ISO Ak hi tba offloial career, etc., of ''.ihn BnUiran, 

v%de next Chapter. 

19. Itni, ISO (n.)-181 ; also Lavrsun, o r , 97-98 , Love, o c , 340, 947-948. 

Iiawson’s reference to Uie date of Coote's death on 37th March 17SS is 
a mbtake for 37th April 1788 in the light of the Oaleutta Becarit 
quoted by Love. 
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cannon ball at the battle of Pollilore in Augast 1781, he 
made a good recovery and a little later was eager to 
succeed Sir Hector Munro. On Munro’s departure for 
England in September 1782, Stuart succeeded him as 
provincial Commander-in-Chief, and at the same time 
received from Sir Eyre Coote the actual command of 
the field army. Lord Macartney was not, however, 
disposed to grant General Stuart the same liberty of 
action as he had given Sir Eyre Coote, though General 
Stuart regarded his command of the King’s troops as 
exempting him from the ^Company’s control In June 
1783, about two months after Coote’s death, he was 
recalled to Madras for systematic disobedience of orders, 
and in September received his dismissal. The fasci* 
nating story of his subsequent airest and deporta- 
tion to England, which will be found dealt with 
elsewhere, is of importance as showing how Lord 
Macartney was always anxious to maintain the supremacy 
of the civil authority over the military in all matters 
pertaining to the successful prosecution of the war 
Though Lord Macartney’s relations with his (’ouncil 
were generally friendly, an occurrence 
CouncU '*^***' coutraiy, proving as usual the 

general rule, once took jilace. Macart- 
ney proposed to his colleagues an increase in the 
allowances of Mr Hudleston, then Military Secretary to 
Government.” They all, it would appear, formally 
approved of the proposal, but when the matter was 
actually brought up before the Select Committee, m 
view to confirmation, Mr. James Sadleir, one of the 

aO. Pub. Con$,, CXXVm, aSth September 1782 , Cotu , XCII, 17th 

September 1783, alao Love, o.e , 240-211, 263-264 , and Lawson, n c., 
74-76. Begarding the arrest and deportation of General Stuart, «tde 
Ch. XI below. 

21. Ibis M probably John Hudleston of the Civil Service He joined aa 
Writer in 1766; Factor, 1771, Junior Mercliant, J774; Junior Merchant 
and Fifth in Council at Ganjam, 1776, Senior Merchant, 1778. 
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colleagues, took objection to it. Though the other 
members sought to bring to his recollection that he bad 
concurred with them in the matter on a previous occasion, 
Sadleir denied having expressed such approval. And he 
was so positive and exasperating in his denial that 
Macartney, ordinarily the most courteous of men, not 
only lost his temper hy impugning Sadleir’s veracity but 
also directed that the incident should be recorded in the 


Minutes of Consultations Macartney, while holding 
that he was justified m his action by absolute necessity, 
sought to mend matters by a suitable expres'*ion of regret, 
but the aggrieved member, Sadleir, being persuaded by 
his friends, demanded of his Lordship private satisfaction 
by means of a duel. Lord Macartney accepted the 
challenge, Mr Davidson acting as his second, and Major 
Grattan as the second to Sadleir. The meeting took 
place in the precincts of Fort St. George on Friday the 
‘24th September 1784. 

“ The tune of the meeting, as settled the evening 
before h\ Mr. Sadleir and Mr. David- 
Sepi"ir afS'* ”• narrates Sir John Barrow, the 
biographer of Lord Macartney, “ was 
seven o’clock in the morning. However, about thirty-five 
minutes past six, all the parties were on the ground ; 
liord Macartney and Mr Davidson viere the first. It 
being agreed ujjon by Mr Davidson and Major Grattan, 
who had retired to the particular spot intended, that the 
distance should be ten paces. Major Grattan loaded 
Mr. Sadleir's pistols, Sir. Davidson’s being loaded before 

they arrived Lord Macartney and Mr. Sadleir were 

then conducted to the sjxit, and took their proper 
distances as already marked out. The right of the first 
fire was determined by chance between the seconds, and 
fell to Mr. Sadleir who accordingly fired . the oall struck 
Lord Macartney on the ribs of the left side, which 
however was not known to any of the other gentlemen 
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till after his Lordship had given his own fire, which 
missed Mr. Sadleir . ...Lord Macartney, who did not 
quit his ground, called out, ‘Goon’. Mr. Sadleir, 
remaining also « on his ground, prepared to take his 
second fire. Mr. Davidson, having come up to Lord 
Macartney, first perceived that his Lordship was wounded , 
and declared it to Major Grattan. . His Lordship said, 
‘ 1 came here to give satisfaction to Mr. Sadleir and am 
ready to do so His Lordship’s waist-coat being now 
unbuttoned, and the effects of his wound as well as its 
dangerous position becoming visible, Major Grattan, with 
the concurrence of Mr. Davidson, declared that in his 
Lordship’s present condition Mr. Sadleir should rest 
satisfied, and that under such circumstances the matter 
could not well be pursued further This declaration, 
being heard by Mr. Sadleir while remaining on his 
ground, was adopted by him, and he, declaring he was 
satisfied, then quitted his ground.” 

A formal statement of the facts of the duel ^\as drawn 


up by the seconds the following morning, at a meeting 
held for the purpose, at which Col i'’iillarton and 
Col. Dalrymple were present, and it was “ niiitually 
admitted to be just and true, and was accordingly 
subscribed to by ” them. As Sir John Barrow further 
observes, “ this was the only dispute and almost the only 
difference of opinion, that Lord Macartney bad to 
encounter in the Select Committee in the whole course 
of his difficult Government.” “ 

By the Eegulatmg Act of 1784, the constitution of 


Further changes 
in the constitution 
of Government, Feb- 
ruary 1786 


the Government was again changed. 
The Governor, who received as before 
40,000 Pagodas per annum, together 
with emoluments from mintage and 


consulage, was assisted by the Commander-in-Chief on 


32. Love, o.c , 225-226 (quoting from Barrow’s Life of the Earl of Maeart 
ney) ; also Lawson, o e., 88-87. 
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15,000 Pagodas, sitting as Second Member, and by two 
civilians as Third and Fourth Members, with salaries of 
15,000 and 14,000 Pagodas, respectively. This system, 

i,ord Ma-artno, Macartney became 

first “Governor of the first “ Govemor of Madras,” came 
into operation on the 12th February 

1786.*® 

Reference has be.’n made m the preceding chapter to 
neUtioiiB with Na Macartney’s earlier relations with 

wib Mabammad All Muhammad All Walajah, Nawab of 
Waiijah (down to Arcot, resulting in the latter’s assign- 
ment of the Karnatic revenues to the 


Madras Govcrament for a period of five years under an 
agreement dated the ‘2nd December 1781, about six 
months after Lord Macartney’s assumption of office in 
Madras Since then, the relations between the Govemor 
and the Nawab were far from harmonious. Hardly a 
few nidiiths aftei the assignment, the Nawab, thinking 
that the powers assumed by Fort St. George over his 
teriitory exceeded those which he had consented to 
relinquish, desired to resume control.*^ Writing to 
Pmgland in Augxist 1782, the Government observed that 
” llis Highness the Nabob has thought proper to address 
two letters to the several Members of the Board, full of 
invective againbt the Right Honourable President, and 
reviling his conduct towards His Highness in the most 
indecent language " *■'’ In April 1783, a letter addressed 
to the Nawab having arrived from the Company, 
Macartney enquired whether it would be convement 
for the Nawab to receive the Governor and Council, who 
would present the document. . Walajah, to w’hom an 
advance copy had been handed, declined to meet the 


28. Pub Com , CXXXV, 12th Pvbrourjr 1786ii>«p fromHng .''.XXXVIIl, 
lltb April 17H5; also Love, o e., 22S , und Lawaon, o r., 68. 

24. Pub Com,, eXXVIl, SSad April 1782 , also liove, o.e,, 314.316. 

96. Pub. Jie»p to Kng . XXIX, 3Ut Au|^i>t 1782 ; al&o Love, o e., 816, 
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The anrrender of 
the aBB^ment of 
the Karuatio 
revenues, December 
1784. 


Members of the Government. In August, the Bengal 
Government decreed a surrender of the assignment. 
But Macartney, believing that such a step would involve 
a financial disaster to the Company, refused to execute 
the order without confirmation from England. After 
some hesitation, the Company, m December 1784, 
resolved to relinquish the assignment 
“ from motives of moderation and 
attachment to the Nabob.” The Court 
accepted the Nawab’s offer of an 
annual contribution of twelve lakhs of 
Pagodas,' and issued orders as to the mode of its'applica- 
tion to the gradual extinction of his debt. They 
directed that accounts should be made up to the end 
of 1784, interest being charged at specified rates ranging 
from six to twelve per cent. Consequently, in June 
1785, Lord Macartney resigned. His 
"OW much broken 
by severe and repeated attacks of gout, 
he proceeded to Bengal, on his way to England, to 
communicate his views on the Eamatic question to Sir 
John Macpherson who had succeeded Warren Hastings 
as the provisional Governor-General.* 

With a wide experience and an independent outlook, 
which were not always viewed with 
favour by his esteemed contemporaries. 
Lord Macartney was destined to wield 
the affairs of Madras at the most critical period in the 
history of the English East India Company. He was 
a thoroughly honourable man. Breaking through the 
atmosphere of official laxity and corruption which 
prevailed in the Madras administration of the time, he 
set an example of personal integrity and honesty. He 
not only declined the present of a sum of money 

06 Pub. Deip. from Eng , LXZXVIII, 9tb December 1764 ; bIbo Lore, o e. 

936*007, 816-818 , and liawBon, o.e., 87-88. 


Hib official 
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equivalent to ^0,000 said to have been offered by the 
Nawiib during a visit immediately after his assumption 
of office as Governor, but also, on June 1, 1785, a few 
days before his embarkation, swore before the Mayor of 
Madras an affidavit that during his term of office be 
received nothing from any source besides his legitimate 
allowances ^ 

Such was Lord Macartney, who pushed throagh and 
concluded the war with Tipu, and with whose Govern- 
ment the Mysore Royal Family came into friendly 
contact during 1782-1783, as will be shown in the 
sequel. 


87. I«ws(ui, o.e., flS-Ta; tbo Love, o.e., 997-99e. 
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War with Nawab Muhammad Ali {The Second Mysore War), 
1780>1784 : Seventh Phase : December 1782*December 1783 
(continued) , Operations in the East , the Engbsh and the 
French at Cuddalore, June-July 1783 — Operations in the 
South, 1782-1784 : the general plan ; the Royalist reaction 
(down to 1782), the Bana Treaty, October 28, 1782 — The 
contents of the Treaty — The leading figures in the move- 
ment — Movements of the Southern army . Activities of 
Col. Lang, September 17d2-May 1783 — Activities of 

Col, Fullarton, May-Augnst 1783 — His farther activities : 
Diversion against the Palegars of Madura and Tinnevelly, 
August-Octoter 1783 — Seringapatam, the ultimate objective 
of Col. Fullarton, October 1783 — Reduction of Falghat, 
October-November 1783, its strategic importance— Reduction 
of Coimbatore and the intended march to Seringapatam, 
November- December 1783 — The Royalist Revolution, July 
1783 : the objectives of the Royalists — The story of the 
Revolution — Its failure— The identity of the leaders, 
Shamaiya and Rangaiya — The role of the Maharani and 
Tirumala Rao — Tipu's position at Mangalore — The execution 
of Muhammad Ali, Commandant, November 1783. 


D uring the course of affairs of Mysore narrated in a 
preceding chapter, Mons. Bussy with reinforcements 
from France, having joined Admiral 
Monsi Suffrein at Trmcomalee, arrived 
off Cuddalore in March 1783. And 
General Stuart with the mam English 
army, following Tipu’s departure for 
Bednur, moved for the relief of Vellore 
and took possession of Arcot. Then 
he marched back to Madras where Sir 
Edward Hughes with a squadron of eighteen ships of the 
line bad just returned from Bombay. Sir Edward soon 

008 
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sailed to Trincomalee and it was not until the 21st of 
April that General Stuart commenced his march towards 
Guddalore for recovering it from the French. His move- 
ments were so dilatory that he did not arrive there until 
the 7th June, having taken 48 days to accomplish 126 
miles, and thus given the French time to supply them- 
selves with provisions and ammunition, of both of which 

The English and shown by 

the French at Cndda- intercepted letters. The General was 
lore, June-Jniy iTPs geverely ccnsured for his procrastination 

1 though a good part of the censure was ill-deserved, as 
there was hardly any use in arriving at the place before 
the ships which carried the entrenching tools and guns 
and stores arrived there), and also for the mismanage- 
ment by which the carriage of the army, equal to the 
transport of provisions for twenty-five days, had in a few 
weeks been so reduced as not to be able to carry more 
than what was deemed suificient for nine days’ consnmp- 
tion This result w'as contrasted w'lth that effected by 
General Coote in January 1782, when he threw three 
months’ provisions into Vellore in the face of the Myso- 
reans, and returned to Madras in fifteen days without any 
particular diminution in the carriage. Just about this 
time (24th April) Sir Eyre Coote returned to Madras 
from Bengal, but died there on the 27th of April to the 
grief of the army, especially to the Indian part of it, by 
whom ho was regarded with a degree of attachment 
never manifested towards any other European officer. 
At Cuddaloro, General Stuart was not able to produce 
any impression, though, on his arrival, he took up his 
IKisition about two miles to the south of the fort with 
his left resting on the Bandipaiayam (“ Bandapollam ”) 
hills, and his right on a back-water close to the sea. On 
the night of the 7th April, Mons. Bussy, wi li Tipu’s 
horse under Saiyid Sflnb in the rear, quitted the north 
side of Cuddalore and fixed himseU in the southern hedge, 
VOI,. m RE 
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where he began to throw up strong redoubts and lines of 
entrenchment, advancing his guards and pickets close up 
to the English sentinels. Both the armies remained 
watchful of each other until the 12th, when Gen. Stuart 
resolved on driving the French from all their outposts 
into Cuddalore or under their guns. On the 13th 
morning, Lt. Col Kelly got possession of the French 
posts on the Bandipalayam hills wnth their guns, 
Lt. Col. Cathcart at the head of the grenadiers command- 
ing the advance pickets on the left. A severe artillery 
action followed, in which though the General was 
successful so far as his objective was concerned, the loss 
on either side was considerable. On the IJth, Gen. 
Stuart advanced near the fort of Cuddalore and pressed 
on the siege On the 25th, after a hard contested 
naval action between Sir Edward Hughes and Admiral 
Mons. Suffrein, advancing to the relief of the respective 
combatants, the French made a sally, which was repulsed, 
among the prisoners taken being Bemadotte, afterwards 
king of Sweden, who was then a Serjeant. Despite 
this Success, the position of the English now' became 
critical, their number having been diminished by 
casualties and disease, whereas the French had been 
considerably strengthened from the fleet, and were con- 
certing an attack of a far more formidable and alarming 
nature. Fortunately, at this juncture, intelligence was 
received of the conclusion of peace in Europe, in con- 
sequence of which hostilities ceased on the 2nd July, 
and the English army returned to St Thomas’ Mount 
in August.^ 

In the South, the idea of retrieving the disaster which 


Operations in the 
Sontb, 178S-1784. 


overtook Col Braithwaite’s corps at 
the hands of Tipu (February 1782) by 
an efficient diversion on the coast of 


1. Wilhi, oe, II. 108, 178-181, 181-197, Wilson, o.e., 11 74-31 ; lanag 
Mnnro, o.e , 817-3% ; Bobson, o e , 101-168 ; and iCnnoire, 1. 437-440, 
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Malabar and a combined operation on Seringapatam by 
the route of Palghat originated with 
The general plan Mr. John Sullivan, Political Besident 
at Tan]ore. Mr. Sullivan, while he 
thought such a plan would relieve the pressure and 
liberate the provinces committed to his charge, obtained 
the approval to it of Lord Macartney’s Government at 
Madras, and sought to strengthen it by means of such 
political support as circumstances might admit.^ For 
some time past the idea of uprooting 
u<^^{ao^wrtl)“i 7 wr' usurpation of Haidar and assisting 
in their restoration to power the Mysore 
Boyal Family who had been gradually put into the 
shade since 17(il, had also been engaging the attention 
of the English at Madras As early as 1767, when 
Charles Bourchier was Governor, the latter seemed 

3 Ibid, 387.2S9 Sep sNo and compare, on this section, 3Iy$ Gat , II iv. 
S6SS-2656 (qnotiag from Wilks) John SuUivan (1748>]839) The 
second of the three hrothers who served in Madras. The eldest, 
Beiijaiiiiii, arrived in India aa a Barriater id 1777 and was appointed 
sncceasivel; OoTeminent Advocate, Attomey-Ocneral and a Judge of 
the High Court The last, Richard Joaeph, becoming Writer in 
1770, as'eUewhere referrtd to (see p 667, f n., 51, roae afterwards to be 
Secretary iii the Military Department at Fort St George and waa 
created a Baronet in ISM The accond, John, the person mentioned in 
the text above, entered the Civil Service m 1765, at the age of 17; 
aerved on the E. I Co 's Eatabbebineut at Masulipatam, 1778; Peraian 
Tranalator and Secretary, 1780; Resident at Tanjore, 1763, Under- 
secretary for War in 'Kiigland, 1801-1805, sarvived till 1839 (see Sir 
Murray Mninniick's Note in Wilks' Uysoor, II 2.17, f u , based on 
Love's Uepiirl im thr Falk itanutertptu) Pnneep, as already noted, 
speaks ul the two Salivau brothers, John and Stephen Sultvau, without 
ricarly indicating tbcir otBeial career, etc That the person actually 
connected with the politics of Southern India between 1760 and 17^ 
w as John Suli van IS clear from the Stlini Vorrapondenee of the Fort 
St George Beeordi for the year 1782 where he figures prominently aa 
"John Sultvau, litq." (see Mtly. Cont., hXXX. 1470, 1814.18I6 . 
LXXXIII 8686, 3711, LXXXIV 8936 , Cemwt Correa . XXXI. 840) 
etc ). Wilks throughout refers to the name as John Sullivan, and 
this double “ 1 " occura also in the signature appeuded t. the text of 
the lidna Treaty (October 38, 1782) as published by Aitchiaon [see 
Appendix III— (1)J , Frohibly John Sulivan, in oontradiatinction to 
the other brothers bearing the same name, signed bis own as SuUtvan 
This tpelling is adopted in Uie present work also. 
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inclined to view with favour the idea, “ provided the 
King’s Family will exert themselves and contribute all 
in their power to shake off Hyder Naigue’s yoke ”, the 
English army entering the Mysore country “ not as enemys 
to the inhabitants or to ruin the villages but with a view 
only to accomplish the overthrow of Hyder Naigue 
Since the death by poisoning of Nanjaraja Wodeyar 
encompassed by Haidar in 1770, a powerful party in Serin- 
gapatam, under the guidance of Maharani Lakshmam- 
manni, the Dowager queen of Immadi-Krishnaraja, 
had also been, it would seem, active, concerting plans to 
get rid of the usurper and regain the kingdom for the 
ancient Bnling Family. Haidar’s usurpation had indeed 
hardened into a reality, and he had overstepped the bounds 
of restraint on the death of Bettada-Chainaraja Wodeyar 
under similar circumstances and the forced succession he 
brought about of Khasa-Chamaraja Wodevar in 1776. 
In that year, the Maharani deputed her I’radhan Tirn- 
mala Rao to Lord Pigot, then G-overnor of Madras for 
a second time, on a secret mission. A person of consi- 
derable talents and acquirements, Tirumala Rao shewed 
himself to possess extensive information regaiding the 
government and resources of Mysore. He had served in 
a subordinate capacity in some of the departments of 
Haidar’s government, at first as a writer m the office of 
Asad All Khan, minister of finance, who died in 1772, 
and afterwards in the department of the post office and 
police, under Tiinraappa (the predecessor of Shamaiya), 
by whom he was patronised and employed on several 
missions. While absent on one of these, he heard of the 
intended disgrace of his patron, and apprehensive of 
being involved in its consequences, fled from Mysore. 
Tirumala Rao. however, on hearing of Lord I’lgot’s 
revolutionary supercession at Madi'as, by George Stratton 


9. Mily Corn , XXVlll. 1264 Con«u{{«t;on d«t«d Hoveiuber 16, 1767. 
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and the rest of his own Council, in August 1776, 
returned to Tanjore, where he, with his brother 
Narayana fiao, took up his residence and ingratiated 
himself with the local Baja, Tulsaji. Introduced by the 
latter, through the medium of the Kev. C. T. Schwartz, 
to Mr. John Sullivan, Tirumala Bao, during the next six 
years, as the accredited agent of the MaharaQi, opened 
communication with the English at Madras.^ Thomas 
Bumbold, during his Governorship (1778-1780), seems 
to have lent a helping hand in the prosecution of the 
idea of the deposition, but nothing appears to have come 
of the attempt for the time being. In May 1782, the 
Maharaiji also addressed a letter to Lord Macartney, the 
then Governor of Madras (1781-1785), offering “to pay 
one crorc or ten millions of Arcot Bujiees for the 
expencc of the camp, and grant to the Company a jaghir 
to the amount of fifteen lacks of Eupecs per annum, and 
thirty- SIX lacks more annually for the pajment of the 
Company’s trooiis to defend the kingdom,” if his Lord- 
ship would condescend to comply with her agent’s 
(Tirumala Kao's) request and help to restore the 
kingdom to those to whom it rightfullj belonged.® After 
a voluiiiinuus correspondence, Mr. Sullivan was, on the 
27th September 178*2, authorised to conclude a treaty 
with Tirumala Bao, in behalf of the Maharaoi, the 
main purjiort of which was, on the one part, the eventual 
restoration of the ancient family of Mysore, and, on the 
other, the payment of stipulated contributions, as the 
English army should advance into the province of 
Mysore, with other ulterior considerations recipiocally 

Wilks, O.C., II. Siy9-240. Wilks bpfUs Iiriuu.*ia Rao s 'Treiualrow” 
sad retera to tlio Maliarani ss ** Jisuee." For fun “ - particnlars 
about theoi, sve below. 

6. Oount-C«rrr$., XXXI 339-310, Uttrr No 10, dated May 93, 178a 
MabirftQi Itakabinauiuianni is retem-d to iu this letter as “liatchu- 
inema." W« And her geuenlly ineiitioued in the i'orl St Ooorge 
jRseonts u the '* be&a ” 
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advantageous, but cautiously guarding the English 
Government against any inconvenient pledge.® The 
treaty, known as “ The Bdna Treaty 
OotoW^riTOr'"’ /«'' Bestoration of the Hindoo 

Dynasty of Mysute," was concluded at 
Tanjore on the 28th of October, and ratified by the 
Government of Madras on the 27 th of November, 
“ subject to the approbation of the Governor-General and 
Council.” ’’ 

Copies of this Treaty, m fifteen articles, which was 
attested and authenticated by the 
the'rrei^y***'*** Rcv. Schwartz, were “ interchanged 
with Tirumal Row, the Agent of Her 
Excellency the said Eana” and with Mr John 
Sullivan “ as representative of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” In the very first article, the Company 
acknowledge that they “ are well acquainted with the 
usurpation of Hyder Ah and the misfortunes which he 
has brought upon the family of the Rajah of Mysore, 
whose servant he was.” The article then states . 
“They (the Company) are willing to assist with their 
troops in reducing Hydei Ah, and in re-establishing the 
Bajah in his hereditary dominions upon the conditions 
proposed in the first, second, third and fourth Articles." 
In these articles, a successive scale of payment 
is prescribed as each place is taken over from the 
usurper and handed back to the Maharani Thus, on 
the taking over and delivery of the Coimbatore country, 
three lakhs of Eanthirayi Pagodas was to be paid ; 
on the English army ascending the Balaghat and 
taking Haradanahalh and other forts, a further sum of 
one lakh of Pagodas was to be paid ; on “ the surrender 
of the fort of Mysore and the government of the country 
being givep over to our Rana or whoever she may adopt," 

6. Wilks, o.e , II. 940. . 

7. Ihtd, 341. For the text of the Treaty, see Appendix HI— (1) . 
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another one lakh was to be paid; and finally, upon the 
fall of Sermgapatam, another five lakhs was to be paid, 
“ in all the sum of ten lakhs of Pagoda ’’ was to be paid. 
The English were also to maintain an army in the 
Mysore country, whose expenses were to be paid for by 
the Baca's government. The Company agreed not to 
interfere in the internal management of the country nor 
" in the business of the Polygars, m the collection of the 
revenue, or m the nomination of Killedars, etc., but will 
support and assist all officers who may be appointed by 
the Government of M \ sore ” If the Company failed to 
“ reduce Hyder Naig,” and were “ obliged to make 
peace with him," the Company were to take over the 
protection of the loyalists and reimburse them of the 
money advanced to them “ on account of our Sana for 
the purposes before mentioned." In the event of 
success, the Company engaged to put the Rana in pos- 
session of ‘‘ all conquests made by Hyder Ah and 
protect her and her successors in the same,” except the 
territories taken by Haidar from the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam, in legard to wli’ch the Company were to retain 
liberty “ to enter into such engagements with those 
powers relative to those countries as they may think 
proper."** 

In regard to those w'ho took part in this attempt, 
the Maharani Lakshmammanpi and 
TheiPBdiDK SKure* TiruiiialaBao, her Agent, deiserve a few 
m thp moveniMit wolds. The Maharani was the daughter 
ot KattiGdpalaraja Ur8,whuhad been at 
one time nominated Killedar of Tnchinupoly. She w'as 


See Appendix IK— .\U, eleo .\fy«. <>ae., II iv SfiCS ^56 (rplerring 
to the coiitenta of the Treaty). The htipnleted rnntnbntions, 
according to the ootliuri of the plan oriKiuelly p ''pospd by 
Tiramele Ilao, were as loUone : " Three lekbe of pegodes 

by inatelmente, ae the Engliih advanced in the redaction of 
Coimbatore and other diitncta on the Bide of the hiU* { one lakh on the 
fall ot Bamdanaba))! ; one upon that of Myaora; 76,000 pagodas 
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the widow of the late Baja Chikka Krishnaraj'a Wodeyar 
and survived the whole of the subsequent revolutions and 
signed the Subsidiary Treaty of Senngapatam in 1 799. 
Wilks describes her as living in August 1808 " in the 
perfect possession of her faculties, a sensible and amiable 
old lady, whose observations on the incidents of her 
eventful life are highly interesting and intelligent.” 
Many accounts of her distinguished career have appeared 
in recent years, of which the most notable ones will be 
found in the publication entitled Mysore Heroes. She 
seems to have signed her letters — at any rate to her 
agent and envoy — as “ Sree Eanga,” apparently after 
the name of the famous god at Senngapatam, of whom 
she IS known to have been a great devotee. From a 
careful consideration of all the relevant facts, the 
opinion might be hazarded that she w'as the mspirer of 
the loyalists, if she was not, indeed, at their head. She 
was not merely astute ; she was brave, diplomatic and 
energetic to a degree in the prosecution of the great 
desire that seems to have taken possession of her at 
this period of her life. She was a doggedly pei severing 
lady and was endowed with patience and powers of 
endurance quite past understanding to mere men. Tiru- 
mala Eao, her Agent, belonged to a respected ^rl- 
Vaishnava family long resident in the State. His real 
name appears to have been Tirumaia Aiyangar, a 
descendant of the minister of that name who served 
under Chikkadevaraja. He traced his descent from one 
Govindachari, the heriditary guru of the ancient kings 
of Vijayanagar. The story of his endeavour on behalf 
of his sovereign at Tanjore and Madras is told in a 

monthly from that event to the fall of Senngapatam and five every 
year for the proteotion of Myaore ; ur fifteen lakba for the whole of 
Hyder’s poasesalons, with a jakgfr of aix lakha wherever the 
Company preferred ...” (see Mily, Com , LXXX 18141816, 
ComuUatton dated June 13, 1783, also Veip. to Kvg , XVII. 42, 
DetptUeh dated September 6, 1782) 
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pamphlet privately issued some forty years a^go by a 
descendant of his, under the title of the Myaore Fradhans 
(1902). Tirumala Bao was undoubtedly a man of 
resource. He was not only capable of interesting others 
in the cause he believed in but also made them do their 
utmost for it From authentic documents made public — 
documents vouched for by General Harris, Fallofield, 
etc., — it IS clear that he spent large sums from out of 
his private purse for the good of the Mysore Ruling 
House and the East India Company. The Company too 
were generous in recognising his worth and services, 
and not only lemibursed him of his expenses to some 
extent but also provided him with an allowance to meet 
his daily wants Tiruiuala Rao was assisted in his 
arduous and dangerous labours by his brother Narayana 
Kao. Their reward in case of success was to be ten per 
cent of the revenues of the restored districts and the 
ofiice of Fradhdna (or Chief Minister) to be held 
hereditarily in their family. They got into touch with 
successive Governors of Madras and through their aid 
they made the position of the Royal House of Mysore 
lietter know n. The sympathy they won for the cause 
they believed in and worked for did not end in words. 
They actively associated themselves in the English 
campaign of 1783 described below.” 

Already in September 1782, during the progress of 


Mnyi'inputs of tlip 
Southern ariD\ 
Activities of t'ol 


the Rdna negotiations and in pursu- 
ance of the general plan then 
adumbrated, a reinforcement of Euro- 


Iinng, September 
17»a-M»y 17ba 


lieans and artillery was detached 
from Madras under Col. Lang, 


appointed to the command of the southern army in 


9 Fide, on till* BoctiOD, Mjfa Oar, II. iv. 9658 2560 The "ferenoe tc 
Fallofleld in the text ii to Enieat Wilhsni FalioAcId (^-1816), who 
began aa Writer ii 17G7, beeaiiie Chief of Ciidilalore, « Inch office he 
held at iIh oapitnlation in 1783, and aubaecinently rote to be Member 
of Oounctl, Fort St- Oeorge, aud Prerideot of the Board of Trade. 
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Tanjore. He was to assist Col. Humberston, then at 
Paniani preparing to proceed against Palghatcheri, 
and penetrate into Goiiiibatore with a view eventually to 
attack Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore.'^ Col. 
Lang, on his arrival in the South, commenced to 
demolish the fortifications at Negapatam, after which he 
proceeded to Tnchmopoly, there to prepare to effect a 
diversion against the Mysoi^an possessions m Dindigal 
and Coimbatore , but the want of sufficient carriage and 
other difficulties prevented him from movmg until the 
middle of March 1783, shoitly after which the army, 
accompanied by Tirumala Bao, ariived at Karur Fire 
was opened on the Pettah on the night of the 21st, and a 
breach having been made, the place was assaulted the 
next day. The Mysoreans m possession of it ha\ing 
retired into the fort after three successful attacks, were 
driven out of the covered way by a storming party 
(composed of 40 Eu/opeans and four companies of 
sepoys) who effected a lodgment on the glacis on the 
night of the 2nd April. The Mysoieans abandoned the 
place during the same night and Col. Lang obtained 
possession of it after a defence which cost about one 
hundred and thirty killed and wounded. The Hindu 
colours of Mysore were hoisted on the ramparts of this 
frontier post in Coimbatore and the management of the 
district entrusted to Tirumala Kao, with a view to 
collect the stipulated payment in part of one lakh of 
rupees, which, it appears, Tirumala Kau w'as unable 
immediately to accomplish. Col. Lang then marched 
on to Aravakurichi, which was taken by storm on the 
10th. Dindigal next surrendered on the 4th May, and the 
Colonel was active on the track between Negapatam, 
Tanjore and Tnchmopoly till about the middle of the 
month, when he, being superseded, was recalled to join 

10, Fnllsrton, A Vteio of the Ungheh IntereiH tn Indta, <1787), 101-102, 
«t Meg, 
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the mam English army before Cuddalore and Col. 
William Fullarton, a talented officer, was invested with 
the southern command 

About this time General Matthews with the Bombay 

Activitiei of Col. engaged with Tipu on the 

PniUr-ton, M»y- West Coast, Lord Macartney, with a 
Augnot 1783 co-operate with him, sought to 

distract Tipu’s attention by reinforcing the detachment 
m Malabar under Cols. Macleod and Humberston, by- 
forming a considerable force in the Northern Ciroars 
under General Jones, and by directing Col. b'ullarton to 
penetrate into the richest possessions of Mysore m the 
South, with Senngapatam as the ultimate goal.** Col. 
Fullarton, augmenting his field force by battalions from 
Tanjore, Tnchmopoly and Tmnevelly, proceeded at the 
head of an army of .‘iOO European soldiers (H.M.’s 98th 
Kegiment) and 16,000 sepoys, with 2-2 pieces of cannon, 
managed by a good tram of artillery.** By the 2.5th of 
May, he advanced from Dmdigal towaids DharS' 
puraiu, which fell on the 2nd June, he was within six 
days’ march of I’alghatcheri, and hopes were entertained 
of the reduction of Seringapatam and of the dismember- 
ment of the kingdom of Mysore, when he received a 
positive order from General Stuart to inarch tow-ardshim 
at Cuddalore, with the utmost expedition. Arrived on 
the opposite bank of the Cauvery at Tnchmopoly, he 
received further instructions from the General to march 
without delay to Cuddalore, and orders no less explicit 
from Lord Macartney to recross the river and continue 
to the southward. The Colonel, however, risked the 
responsibility of marching towards Cuddalore, but on his 
arrival within three forced marches uf that place, was 
apprized of the cessation of hostilities with the French. 

11. Wilnon, O.C., II 86 86; WUfc«, oc. 11. Ml-aiS; Fullarton, o.e , 103, 
107 , and Bobson, o e , 167 

13. Fullarton, o r., 106 *i, 107, »i uq j also Iniiss ftunro, o c., 816 
18. IM, 107 ; IfeMOtrs, 1. 600. 
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The termination of the French war and the absence of 
Tipu’s army from the Coromandel, rendered disposable a 
large portion of the army assembled at Cuddalore, and 
Ool. Fullarton was ordered to return to the southward, 
reinforced to an extent which nearly doubled his num- 
bers. He soon reoccupied Karur and Dharapuram and 
was intending to advance against the forts and maga- 
zines of Satyamangalam, Namakal and ^ankaridurg on 
the north of the Coleroon and from thence to cross the 
river and besiege and strengthen Erode with a view to 
moving eventually against Seiiugapatam, when, on 
intelligence of the negotiations on foot for peace with 
Tipii at Mangalore, he was enjoined to abstain from 
farther hoatilities against him, unless a violation of the 
armistice or farther instructions should authorize the 


measure. 


Thereupon Col. Fullarton, with a \iew to le-establishing 
the Company’s authority in the south- 
^'niversion''^* provinces, attempted a diversion 
ogamBt the Faiegani against the refractory Palegars, KaUars 

of Madura and Tin- other tributaries settled therein, 

nevelly, Augubt- , , , 

October 1788 He commcuced a sci les of successful 

operations, which continued until the 
close of the war and formed a striking contrast to the 
unsatisfactory result obtained under the other leaders of 
the time, Coote only excepted. He began by marching 
to Melur, in the Madura district, where he left a strong 
garrison. Next he reduced Sivaganga, about twenty 
miles further east. Here he exacted the tribute due 
from the Ilaja and compensation for the ravages com- 
mitted by him in the Company’s territory. Next he took 
Fanjalamkurichi, distributing the large sums of money 
found in it to the troops, who bad been ten months in 


14 Wilks, o c., II ii4a*j244 , Wilson, o.c , II. 66, Fullarton, o e , 110-1 19, 114- 
116, i45, see also and compare Innc-s Musro, oc, 816, 818, 887-389; 
Jiemovn, 1 c., and Dobson (o.c., 167-16S), wbo refers to DhSr&puram 
as “Darampoie.” 
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arrears of pay. Having arranged for garrisoning this 
fort, he moved on to ^ivagiri, which was evacuated. 
The Baj.i, who hod fled to a mountain stronghold, had 
been joined by several other Palegars. Their united 
reHixtance was, however, broken and the stronghold 
taken With its reduction, all the Madura and Tinne- 
velly I'ajeg&rs submitted and the Company’s authority 
re-established over a tract extending more than 300 
miles from Trichmopoly. AtDindigal, which he reached 
on the 23rd September, two detachments from the mam 
army joined him This accession raised his force to 
13,600 men, of whom 2,0.50 were Europeans. He 
brigaded the troops and changed the usual march order 
to facilitate easy communication between distant parts 
of the line, and then recommenced his march. Early in 
October, he proceeded towards Palm, about thirty miles 
south of iJharapuram, in order to put the renter of 
Dmdigal and his famil) in possession of their inheritance, 
the pett> Kajaship of Palni.*^ 

About the 16th of Octolier, intelligence 
from Tellicherrv of the 


was received 
infraction of 
recommence- 
Tipu against 


SfriDKapatani, tlie 

nitiniBtp objcrtivp of the aimisticc and the 
P"* merit of hostilities by 

bor ITsa 

Mangalore, w’hich had induced General 
Macleod to depart from that place on the 9th of the 
same month, and determined him on moving to the 
wc-stuard. Col. Fullarton, uho had all the while never 
lost sight of an eventual movement to the capital of 
Mysore, had by now collected g\ins, shot and stores 
from the southern garrisons. He had also solicited the 


16 Wilinn, or, 11 86-91, FutUrtoo, o.e , 116-164, tlso Wilkg (or., 11 
244), uho briefly refere to them wlivitiee of Col Fallarfon by MyiDK, 
“Some mtermefliete opervtioni agtlntt dependent oriefs sho bed 
exhibited e refreetory (pint, during a period of public prese ’le, occu- 
pied the force under hie oomuieud for eoiiie montlii " The Memotrs 
(1. 612) rounds off the nitiiiber of men lu Col. Fullartou’s army at 
14,000,” a great proportion of whom,” according to it, *‘»ere Euro- 
peans, with a suitable train of artillery," 
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Baja of Travancore for an advance of stores and kept up 
a constant correspondence with the ZSmorin of Calicut 
and other Bajas of Malabar who had suffered at the 
hands of Haidar and Tipii. He had thus no less an 
objective in view than the conquest of Seringapatam, 
and had to choose between obliging Tipu either to suffer 
the English to proceed unmolested in the prosecution 
of operations, the ultimate object of which was 
the overthrow of his government, or compel him, in the 
obstruction of these proceedings, to afford them the 
wished for opportunity of a close engagement m the field. 
Accordingly, on the 18th of October, he resolved upon 
moving in full force to the westward, the immediate 
object of which being the relief of Mangalore and the 
ultimate object the reduction of Haidar's family, or at 
least the attainment of a respectable accommodation. The 
English expectation of relieving Mangalore, about this 
time, hy an actual appearance before the place was very 
remote, the distance to be traversed over the Mysore 
country being not less than 500 miles. There appeared, 
therefore, only two practicable movements of sufficient 
importance to make Tipii raise the siege of Mangalore 
the one was to move to Coimbatore, Hatyamangalam and 
the pass of Gajjalahatti, leading up the Ghats directly to 
the forts of Mysore and Seringapatam , the other was to 
move against Palghatcheri. PalghStcheri, being a strong 
place situated in a fertile and extensive tract covered 
with thick teak forests and overlooking the river Paniani, 
held forth every advantage, strategic and other. Menacing 
the possessions of Tipii on the West Coast and towards 
Mysore by the route of Coimbatore and Gajjalahatfi, it 
commanded the only practicable communication between 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, while magazines 
of grain established there w'ould bring the military 
resources of Madras and Bombay into one point of union 
and effect. It promised the English possession of all the 
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countries from Trichinopoly by Dhsrapuram; opened 
the means of supply from Travancore, Cochin and other 
places on the Malabar coast ; afforded confidence to the 
Zamorm and other disaffected Bajas, from Cochin to 
Goa, who had been struggling to shake off the yoke of 
Haidar; and left the English free to disguise their move- 
ments and proceed either by the route of Coimbatore and 
Gajjalahatti, or by Calicut and the pass of Damalcheri, to 
the siege of Seringapatam. Besides, the possession of 
Palghatchen was of such intrinsic consequence to Mysore 
that its reduction could not fail to weigh essentially in 
the negotiations for (leace then said to be in agitation, 
and promised to make Tipu raise the siege of Mangalore 
in order to oppose the furthei progress of the English.^ 
Marching from Palm on the ‘22nd of October, Col. 
nedu.tion of PuHarton reduced the foits of Cumalum, 
Pa lull fit, Ortob»T Chuckligin end Anamalai, and moved 
Novetnbor 1788 pglghat, with the view’ of uniting 

hiB forces to those of Gen Macleod, and marching in 
force for the relief of Mangalore. After a difficult and 
tedious route, cut through the centre of the stately teak 
forests of Anamalai, which covers the immense break in 
the Alpine chain of the Peninsula, and securing supplies 
from Kollengode on the way, the army, keeping close to 
the stupendous lulls on their left, penetrated to Palghat, 
and the mnin body encamped about two miles from the 
place on the 5th November. The Pettah or open town 
on the eist and north faces of the fort was taken posses- 
sion of two or three days later, and an attack was carried 
forw’ard on each of these faces, the besieged keeping op 
a continuous fire on the covering and working parties of 
the English. The battering train and stores arrived on 
the 9th and the place was closely invested till the 13th, 
when fire was opened on it from two batteries at the 

16 Wilks, o e.. II-MS ; Fnllsrion, o.r., 146, 162, 165-169, 167, 996-299; and 
Jddss Muiiro, o.r., 840, 
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distance of 400 yards, by which the defences were nearly 
destroyed before sunset. Heavy ram then cotnmenced, 
which was taken advantage of by Captain Maitland (on 
duty in the trenches) to make a sudden attack with the 
flank battalion. The covered way, which was not 
palisadedt was taken possession of without loss and 
pursuing the fugitives through the two gateways, he 
struck such a panic into the garrison as to cause its 
immediate surrender during the night. Thus, after a 
short but active and meritorious siege, the place was 
carried, and the treasure found in it (50,000 pagodas or 
1} lakhs of rupees) was divided amongst the troops in 
consideration of their necessities.” After gan-isoning 
the fort and reinstating the heir-apparent of the Zamorin 
in the territory of Palghat, Col. Pullarton carried on 
an active correspondence with Gen Macleod, Col. 
Campbell and the 'Residency of Tellicherry, intimating 
his intention of approaching the West Coast and assuring 
Gen. Macleod of his earnest wish to co-oiierate with him 
in every measure that could tend to advance the English 
in full force against Sermgapatam. He also wrote for 
supplies of battering guns and military stores from 
Tellicherry, offering to move down to Pam am or Calicut, 
and to proceed to Senngapatam, either by the paB.s of 
Damalcberi, through the country of the Nairs, or else 
return from Paniani or Calicut to Palghatchen, and 

17 WiIbou, O.C., II 91-92, Fnllartoa, o c., 169-166, 266-299, see slso and 
compare Wilks, 1 c ; ifemotra, I 512 ; and Inors Munro, n c , aiO-341. 
Fnllsrton gives the followmg description of the furt of I’SlgbSt as be 
saw it on its surrender on the 13tb of November 1733 " We found the 
fort covered by a respectable glacis, with s good covert way ; s very 
broad and deep ditcb, completely reveted , a large berme, and a very 
strong commanding rsmpsrt. Tbe figure of the fort was nearly quadran- 
gular , tbe dimensions of its fscss were 62S feet by 432 eaoh angle was 
defended by a capacious round bastion with nme embrsanrea, and a 
bastion of similar conatruction on tbe centre of each curtain. It had 
only one entrance, passing through three gatewsya, mounted a great 
number of guns upon the works, and contained a garrison of 4,00Q 
tnep ” (Fallarton, o c., 166, 297^ 
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from thence by Coimbatore as might be judged 
most eligible.^^ So optimistic was Col. Fullarton about 
this time that, as he put it, “ should these requisitions 
be complied with, and the war with Tippoo be continued,” 
he bad ” little doubt of being able to march to Seringa- 
patam m hopes of deciding this destructive contest at 
the gates of his capital.”^** Gen. Macleod assured the 
the Colonel that in the event of the latter’s moving 
towards him, he would unite in prosecuting the move- 
ment to Senngapatam.^ But, after communicating with 
Tellicherry, it was found that it was incapable of 
furnishing the expected provisions and stores ; that the 
troops under Gen. Macleod could not be provided 
with a field equipage in less than two months ; and that 
the whole extent of 500 miles to be traversed, like every 
narrow strip of low country, interposed between an 
elevated range of mountains and the sea, was intersected 
by a succession of rivers, ravines and other impedimenta, 
which rendered hopeless a rapid advance in that direction. 

The possession of a respectable post of 
iti tinu-Kic impoi communication like J^algbat, between 

Malabar and Coimbatore, was, how- 
ei er, in itself an important acquisition. Provisions were 
furnished in profusion by the Zamorin and his Nairs, 
eager to be emancipated from alien yoke ; and not only 
on this account, but with reference to the alternative 
of ascending towards Senngapatam by the pass of 
Gajjalahatti, the occupation of Palghat was, if not 
indispensable, at least of eminent utility. On a com- 
parison of all the routes presented to C’ol. Fullarton’s 
choice, the Colonel, assigning his preference to the last 
stated, resolved to rely for supplies on Cochin and to 
prosecute his measures by a march on v’oimbatore, 

w'PniUrton'. o.e., WT-iro. 801. „ 

19. XM4,801>80B. App. IV Letter Irom FalUrton to lord Mocartno v tnd 

Seloat Oommitter, Port St. Ueorgo, doted November 16, 1788. 

90. Ibid, ITO. 
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Rediiotlou of 
Ccimbatore and the 
intended march to 
Seringapatam, 
NoTember-Deoember 
1788 


preserving the utmost union of operation with the 
Malabar army.® 

On the 26th of November, the Colonel arrived before 
Coimbatore. A battery was immedi- 
ately constructed, but, before a breach 
was effected the place surrendered 
with a large quantity of ammunition, 
stores and gram “ With the fort and 
pass of Palghatcheri on the western 
dank, the possession of Coimbatore belonging to Mysore 
in the Fayanghat now assured to the English an 
immediate access to Seringapatam, commanding a 
communication with the new acquisitions on the one 
side and the Company’s southern provinces on the other.^^ 
Col. Fullarton could also new rely for the success of 
his project on the adherents of the ancient Kuling House 
of Mysore, who, despite a late premature attempt at the 
overthrow of Tipu's government and the re-establish- 
ment of the legitimate sovereign of Mysore, described 
in the sequel,®^ had now before them unequivocal proofs 
of his (Colonel’s) earnest zeal “ to support their interests 
and favourite family.” “ Accordingly the troops were 
forthwith provided with ten days’ grain, the carriages 
repaired, the departments arranged, and the Colonel 
made preparations to advance by the Gajjalahatti pass 
against the forts and magazines of Satyamangalam and 
Haradanahalli, and from thence to Seringapatam, in the 
hope of attacking that place at a disadvantage during the 
absence of Tipu, then before Mangalore with a considera- 
ble army, or to force him to raise that siege. These 
preparations had been completed, and Fullarton was 
about to march, when, on the 28th November, he received 


31. Wilks, o e , II 34S, Fallkrton, o e , 170-171. 

33. Wilson, o.e , II. 92-93 , FnlUrton, oc ,171. 

SS. Fnllsrton, o.e , 172, 174-176. 

34. Bee bdow— section on The Soyalitt Revolutum, July 1783. 
36. Fullkcton, O.C., 177. 
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idstructions desiring him not only to suspend his inten- 
ded operations, but unconditionally restore all the places 
he bad taken (excepting the fort of Dindigal) and retire 
within the limits possessed by the English on the 26th 
July preceding. These instructions emanated from the 
English Commissioners (Messrs. Sadleir and Staunton), 
who, at the suggestion of Tipu, had been deputed by 
Lord Macartney to proceed to Mangalore, there to 
negotiate a treaty, and who had been invested with 
plenaiy powers Col. Fullarton remonstrated strongly, 
pointed out the great advantage of his position and 
intended operations, and intimated bis intention to 
remain at Coimbatore until further orders. His reason- 
ing, however, was of no avail, and, about the middle of 
December, he was directed by the Madras Government to 
obey the instructions of the Commissioners. He accor- 
ding]} left Coimbatore, and returning towards the South, 
he broke up his array into three divisions, one of which 
was sent to Kariir, another to the neighbourhood of 
Dindigal, and the third to Kovanur on the borders of 
M.iduia. Scarcely had he finished these cantoning 
111 1 angomcnts, when the (iovemraent, beginning to doubt 
t' c sincerity of Tipu, sent orders desiring him to 
reassemble his army, and to retain possession, until the 
conclusion of the negotiation, of all places taken by him 
which he had not already given up in conformitv with 
Iheir previous instructions. Thereupon he reluctantly 
fell back on Trichmopoly, where he remained in a state 
of suspence for a considerable tune.*’ 

During the early part of Tipu’s siege of Mangalore and 


TheKoyallHt Revo- 
lutiju, July 1789 


Col. Fullarton’s stay in the Coimbatore 
country on his march back from Cud- 
dalore, narrated above, or. event of 


outstanding importance took place in the capital city of 


SB Wilson, O.C., II 98.94, lee alio and compara Wilka, 0 e , II 393,958-961, 
Fnlla^on, o e., 1T7*179, Innea Munro, o.c., 841 , and Memoirt, Lc 

88* 
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Seringapatam, to which we may now advert. The 
adherents of the Mysore Eoyal Family, who were for 
long, as we have seen, actively interested in the uprooting 
of Haidar’s usurpation and the restoration to power of 
the Hindu dynasty, ventured to achieve their object. 
The earlier attempt in this direction had been unsuccess- 
fully made in 1760-1761 but the ardour of the Royalists 
had not been damped. The time appeared, indeed, 
propitious for a fresh attempt. Haidar had died ; his son 
Tipu, who had succeeded to his power and authority, 
generally unpopular and disliked by his 
father on occasions, was absent in 
Mangalore; and some of Tipu’s own 
party were inimical to him. Added to these pre-disposing 
causes was the intensity of feeling among the dispossessed 
pSlegars and others for the losses of territory sustained 
by them and the indignities they had suffered. Very 
similar was the feeling among the immediate adherents 
of the reigning family, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
who made up their minds that the usurpation should 
cease and the Royal House of Mysore restored to its 
ancient position of dignity and independence. The 
attempt appears to have been carefully planned, steps 
having been taken to time it opportunely with the 
expected arrival of Bntish troops at the capital. The 
scheme accordingly consisted of two parts. One was, as 
already noticed, the obtaining of British aid by getting 
the English at Madras interested in the restoration idea, 
as much in their own interests as in the interests of the 
loyalists; and the other was, by taking advantage of 
Tipu’s absence from Seringapatam and the proximity to 
it of the English army in the southern parts of Mysore, 
to make the necessary arrangements at the capital by 
getting the loyalists act together and subvert on a day 
fixed the Killedar’s authority in the city and thus 
obtain the key position as it were to the Government of 
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The story of the 
BeTolntion. 


the state. Once this waa done, the idea seems to have 
been the English atmy would occupy the fortress and 
the return of Tipu effectually prevented.^ 

Anche Shamaiya, head of the post office and police 
since 1779, who had accompanied 
Tipu to Mangalore, played the leading 
role m the movement. Shamaiya, while 
he aimed at nothing less than the destruction of Tipu 
and his men at Mangalore, communicated his further 
plans to hiB brother Bangaiya (Bangiengar), whom he 
had placed at the head of the department at Senngapatam 
during his absence. At this period, Singaiya (Singar< 
lengar), the provincial head of the department at 
Coimbatore, was also on business in Senngapatam, and 
with Narasinga Bao, pay master and town-major, was 
called to the deliberations. Two snbadars and nine 
headmen, Hindu and Muhammadan commandants of 
corps, were also gamed over, one of the subSdars 
commanding one hundred men, the other being an 
officer of that rank in Capt. Keating’s battalion and 
taken prisoner on the fall of Ambur (1781). These 
persons assembled together several times and were sworn 
to secrecy. The Hindu Baja, it was resolved, was to be 
nominally restored and Shamaiya, Bangaiya and Nara- 
smga Bao were to form the administration ; the Killedar, 
the Head-Major and Asad Khan, the Commandant, were 
to be captured and put to dea^h , all the prisoners, 
European and other, were to be released and pieced 
under the command of Gen. Matthews, and the whole 
of Asad Kh&n’s battalion was to be destroyed, and the 
gates of the capital to be seized, together with the 
magazines and treasures. Narasinga Bao uruertook the 


97. Myt. Oae, 11. iv. go6396Sa. Tbs RUtement in this srork (at 
p. 9SS9) that *' two attempts bad already been nnsQocessfnlly made," 
eto , It to be understood to refer to the Boyahat movement of 1760"17S1, 
which aimed at nippiOR in the bad the nsnrpation bat failed (see Aisie 
Vol. IL oh. Zl. pp. 949-9S1). 
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actual execution of the material part of the plot. Letters 
were then despatched to the English army in the Coim- 
batore country, and to the Mahrattas and the Coorgs, 
seeking their assistance. To convince the English of 
the nature and extent of the Royalist movement, seals 
and signatures of sufficient authenticity were obtained of 
the principal persons above named, of the commandants 
of corps, and particularly of Subbaraja Urs, ostensibly 
the representative of the imprisoned Royal Family, but 
m fact a descendant by the female line of the late 
Dalavai Devarajaiya. Rangaiya, through the medium of 
Singaiya at Coimbatore, kept up communication with 
the English army which was to ascend the ghats leading 
to Seringapatam at the period agreed. And intelligence 
from Singaiya gave assurances of that army being ready 
to advance at the concerted notice whenever it should be 
given. Everything promised sMccess. Rangai) a, howe- 
ver, considering further delay to be hai^ardous on account 
of the number of persons entrusted w’lth the secret and 
the danger of treacherous or accidental discoiery, pressed 
Narasmga Rao to strike the blow, and everything was 
prejiared for nine o’clock on the 24th of July 17H3, 
when the whole party were to meet at the general 
rendezvous.® 


28. Wilks, o e., 11-247 249, hffnunrt, II l.lS-l<i4, Rpe alxo and compare 
PallsrtOD, or, 177 , Innes Macro, o c , 369 , James Hribtow, j/ar- 
raitve of Siiffenngii (1794), 73 ; KlrmJpi, o c., 9, aud Gaz , II- 
iv. 2560-2562 (quoting from Wtlks) limes Munro Bpeaks of tlm whole 
event " as a feasible plan of insurreetion, in favour of the right king 
of Miaore, concerted at Senngapstosin ' (f c.) Wilks refers to Snbbarija 
Urs as "Souberaj” The Memoirs of Late War >n .Istii (Vol. II), 
publishing the Narrative of Suffrnngi of Jifujluli l‘riimner», has been 
drawn npon here by way of supplementing Wilks It was first publi- 
shed in 1788 and is accordingly of great value, being the first account a e 
have of the insurrection It, however, bsrdly mentions the Ro> aln-t lea- 
ders byname, and merely speaks of the “Inchivals [Anchevala], head 
post-master to Iippoo Saib snd keeper of the privy seals," aud of the 
"Prime Minister of the old King of Mysore ", among the principal 
persons concerned m the affair. The reference here, of oonrse, is to 
Anohe Shimaiya and Snbbaraja Urs It is not, however, eleai> from 
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It was the pay-day of Asad Khan’s and some other 
Muhammadan corps, when he would 
itsfiiiinre. be present to superintend its distri- 

bution to the corps in waiting and 
without arms at the Cucheri, where the Killedar usually 
attended before the appointed hour. The treasury 
attendants, the corps of pioneers employed m moving 
the treasure, a body of jetties (professional athletes) who 
had the guaid of that part of the palace, were all 
provided with daggers to commence the work with the 
destruction of the Killedar and his attendants, while 
large bodies of Hindu peons were ready to fall, in every 
direction, on the unarmed Muhammadans. Matters 
being thus arranged, the Killedar Saiyid Muhammad 
Kh&n, while returning from the hall of business to his 
house on the night of the 23rd, was accosted in a 
whisper by the Subadar commanding one hundred men, 
who betrayed to him the M'hole plot Forthwith, a 
dispatch prepared for transmission to the English army 
was seized, guards w’eie ordered and the whole party 
secured and thrown into prison. Narasinga Rao made 
a full disclosure in the hope of pardon, and all the minor 
agents confessed to the degree of their actual informa- 
tion I3y way of intimidation, most of the conspirators 
were immediately done to death by the process of “ being 
stripped naked and dragged through the streets of the 
capital at the heels of elephants ” ; some, “ with their 
noses and ears cut off and ridden on jack-asses , being 
hanged at the north gate of the fort. Tipii’s orders w’ere 
sought for the disposal of the perpetiators of the plot, 
and on the arrival of these orders, Narasinga Rao, 

th® whether Anch? Shimaly* wiib Actually i** Seringapatam 

at the time of the oTent. Aecordms to KlrmSoi, as shall aeo 
below, Shatnaiya waa in Sermgapatanv at tlie moment. According to 
Wtlka, however, who had acoesa to all the available literature on the 
subject, Sbimeiya had accompanied Tipu to Mangalore. The 
Memoirs further refers to Asad Efaiii as " AsofI Caivii 
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Subbaraja Urs, the commandants of corps and the 
jeUies were executed. Shamaiya was sent in heavy 
irons from Mangalore and with his brother Bsngaiya 
was exposed to every contumely in separate iron cages — 
fed on “ low diet,” occasionally “ publicly flogged ” 
near the English prison, and “his back rubbed with 
chilleys, or cayenne pepper ” — where they are said to 
have persisted to the last in denying their participation 
in the crime, although the torture extracted considerable 
treasures, bhitab, the former Eilledar of Senngapatam, 
who had been superseded by Saiyid Muhammad, was 
seized on the first alarm, on mere conjecture ; and was 
released later on a perfect conviction of his innocence. 
Order was restored in the capital, the inhabitants being 
forbidden by tom-tom to appear in the streets after nine 
o’clock at night, on pain of losing their noses and ears. 
The sobadsr who was responsible for the betrayal was 
soon made a commandant of Kallars (“ Collieries ”), 
with many other favours from the Nawab.*® 

39 Ibvl, 249-251, Memotri, 11 Id4-ld6, 187, 152-1'>4, 16i, 174.176, 180, 
Fullarton, l.c , Enstow, o c , 73-74 , and Innea Munro, a e , 859-360 , 
see slao and compare EirniBQ], o.c., 9,11,11; and ATps Oar , II tv 
2062-3667 (quoting from l^ilks and Ktrmani). Kirmaqi, a later writer, 
who places the event juat haforr Tipu’a iiiveatiuent at BednSr (t e., 
somewhere in March 1783), narrates the following story 
" Aiichi Sharaia, a Urahmnn, who was at the bead of the intelligence 
department at the capital (Seringapottun), having onited In heart 
and hand with the Oovenior of the fort, planned and concerted to 
effect the destruction of his master's (TipiVa) bouse, and bad excited 
a great disturbance. Mubammad Ali, tbe brave Commandant, with 
hia division of troops, was sent to the capital to restore order, to 
remove the disaffected, and replace tham with faithful and loyal 
servants. He proceeded by forced marohes from Chengama by the 
route of Bangalore, and encamped on the Earighat hill, on the bank 
of the river, and after tbe fashion of wolf courtesy, began (following 
the path of intimacy) to show great regard and friendship towards tbe 
rebel Governor of the capitel, sod sent a message to him to the effect, 
that if permission were accorded, he would enter the fort alone and 
sleep one night at his house, that be might have tbe pleesure of 
seeing his family and children, and that the next morning, 
accordiDg to the orden of tbe SultA n, be would proceed by the 
route of Coorg to tbe attack of Nuggnr. Tbe KlUadir lent a 
willing ear to the deceiving worda of the Commandant, and gave 
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Thus failed the attempt. It is only necessary to add, 
The idenaty of the by way o£ explanation, that Shamaiya, 
leeden, Sbimaiya who IS mentioned above as the leader 
aod Raugaiya insurrection, was a ferl-Vaish- 

uava Brahman of Sulakun^, in the Kular district, 
and that his real name was Shatua Aiyangar, his 
brother being Banga AiyangSr. Though Wilks describes 
him as a human monster, there is reason to believe 
that he was an active loyalist from the moment 
the usurpation hardened into a fact, i.e., from the 
time that Haidar began to consolidate his position from 
a de facto administrator of his master’s (Eartar’s, i.e.. 
Sovereign Lord’s) kingdom, as he called it, into his own 
de jure rule of it When Haidar virtually dispossessed 
the Baja and displaced him in the public eye, Shama 
Aiyangar fell away from him and joined the band of 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the State who desired to 


order* to the guerds of the fort thet be shoold be edmitted , end 
he Meing ell things fs'vourable to bis news end hopes, st night 
held his detscbment in readiness, and crossing the river, placed 
his men iji ambush near the aalls of the fort, and gave them order* 
that when he should enter the fort, and bis Turee or trompet 
sound the charge, they were immediately to enter and man the walls, 
bastionv and gates Accordingly he, accompanied by fifty brave 
and experienced men as a guard, immediately after entered the 
gate nf tbe fort and sounded bis trumpet, and having seized and 
bound tbe guard, posted his own men at tbe gate In the meantime, 
at tbe soniid of tbe trumpet, tbe troops in tbe ambnah swiftly 
advanced from their oonceaUneut, and entered tbe fort and extended 
their gnarde and sentiiiels on all sides. Tbe brave Commandant 
now quickly advanced to the bonses of the Eilladir, and his 
deputies, and to that of Aucbi Shamia and his colleagues, and 
iiefore they ouuld open their eyes from the sleep of neglect and folly, 
they were dragged out of their beds and put in prison. The next 
morning, with the sanction of the Sultan’s mother, some of the 
rebel* were blown from a gun; the ccmpanious of Shamia impaled, 
and he himself losded with irons slid confined in an iron cage, a fit 
punishment for his vilUiny The oflice of Gov >mor of tbe capita] 
waa now tranaferred to Syud Muhammad Khan M.,l< livi, a fnend of 
the SultCn'a, and tha defenca of the city was entrusted to tbe oare 
and responsibility of Avsnd Khan, Risaldar, a brave and very able 
man, and who was also an old servant Muhammad Ali bavmg 
elleoted this, immediately marched with his troops by long stages, 
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end the unnatural state of affairs set up by Haidar, and, 
what 18 worse, which Haidar tried to perpetuate in an 
aggravated form in his own family.® 

Though the entire scheme thus miscarried, we have 
The role of the means of ascertaining to what 
Meharai^ and Tiro* extent the Maharani and her Pradhan 
maiaRao Tiruiuala Rao, who, as we have seen, 

taking with him the letters of the Sultan’s mother, and his report of 
the arrangements made at the capital, and arrived in camp at 
Nuggar, and detailed all the circumstances to the presence The 
Sultan was wall please I with his services and presented him with a 
gorget and a Khillat or dress of honor ” (KIrmaiii, o c., 9, ll-ld). 
It will be obvious from the foregoing account that Klrmaiii is in 
general agreement with other sources in regard to the mam fact at 
issue, i.e , the plot organised by Anche Shumaiya for the overthrow 
of Tipii But 111 respect of details, it is hard to reconcile his version 
with the writings of contemporaries and of Wilks, who, as he tells us, 
bases his account on *' a secret narrative,” obtained by him "under 
circumstances W'bich precluded the ordinary means of scrutin),” 
checked by such principal sources of information as the “written and 
personal narratives” of Saiyid Muhammad Kbaii, the RilledSr of 
Seringapatam, who discovered the conspiracy and directed the execu- 
tions, "the published journals and oral information of English 
pnsouers and “conversations with numerous w’ltnessps of the overt 
facts” (Wilks, o c., II 247). The EiUodar of Seringapatam, according 
to KIrmani, was in league with theLoyalistB and he was not the person — 
ss mentioned by Wilks— whom tney aimed at It is, however, 
difilcult which Killedar Klrmdpi bad m view in writing bis account 
As he gives no name, it is possible that it was Shitab, the previous 
Killedar, on whom suspioioo had fallen, and who was among those 
thrust into prison by Muhammad All, the Commandant. Kirmapi'a 
account, compared with Wilks, is incomplete , he seems on the whole 
to be embellishing a traditionaiy tale which had come down to him, 
without any attempt at scrutinising its contents or chronological 
sequence. 

According to Innes Munro, the person who betrayed the whole 
plot was one Richard Hegan "Just as the plan was npe for execu- 
tion, one Biehord Hegan,” he writes, "who had deserted from the 
Company’s service, being led into the plot, made a discovery of the 
whole to the Governor on the very night before it was to take place ” 
"The fellow’s treachery, however,” he continues, "was the means of 
saving biE life, as two soldiers of the 73rd regiment, suspicions of his 
fidelity, determined that night to put an end to his existence He was 
afterwards made Commandant of the five hundred slaves as a 
recompense for his attachment to the interests of the Nabob" (Innes 
llnnro, o c , 360) The Subadar ol one hundred men, leferrcd to in 
the text above, seems evidently to be identical with the Richard Hegan 
of Innes Monro. 

80. Myi, Oaz,, II. iv 2665 
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played an important part in the execution of the Rdna 
Treaty of October 28, 1782, participated in it. Indeed, 
as Wilks, who had access to all the available records on 
the subject and who, “on a fair consideration of all the 
authentic facts,” ascribes to the revolutionaries at 
Seringapatam “ a precipitancy rendered necessary by 
circumstances, and a more confident assertion for the 
encouragement of their friends, than they were justified 
in making regarding the immediate advance of the army” 
from Coimbatore, observes ; “Neither evidence, nor the 
unlimited use of the torture, had directed the slightest 
suspicion towards the imprisoned Ranee, it is just 
possible that she might aftem'ards have been induced... 
to assume a disguise m her confidential conversa- 
tions with the late Sir Bariy Close, *and with the author , 
but the absence even of suspicion, when so strongly 
excited by circumstances, added to her uniform and 
consistent assurances, convinced them both of her entire 
Ignorance of every part of the correspondence 
conducted m her name.” As regards Tirumala Rao, 
W’llks continues “ but that conviction must not be 
understood to impugn the reality of Tremalrow’s 
projects for the subversion of the actual government,” 
for in the executions which followed the betrayal of the 
plot, “ seven hundred ” of Tirumala Rao’s ‘‘ caste people 
and relations,” as he himself tells us,®* were put to death 
on the orders of Tipu, on the latter’s hearing of these 
proceedings. Wilks, again, is far from ascribing to 
Tirumala Rao, who was at this time away from 
Seringapatam, “ the imprudence and impolicy of having 
encouraged ” the expectation of English help from 

81 WilkB, o c , IT 261 
32. Ib%d 

88. Fort Si Geuigr Fecorda Rri' Coiu , XLVII 2003, Coiiaiiltation dated 
Anguat 17, 1792, recording Tinuuala Hao’s petition to Cfaarleb Oakley 
and Council, Madras The reference here is to an event which took 
place in Seringapatam, in 1784, after Tipfl's return from Mangalore. 
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Coimbatore, “ at the particular period when he knew the 
English to be restrained from action by the armistice of 
Cuddalore, when Col. Fullarton was preparing to march 
from Tnchmopoly (as he did on the 4th of August), in 
the opposite direction of SeTagunga.””* In any case, “ it 
may not be necessary to conjecture,” as Wilks further 
rightly observes,®* “ m what manner the conflicting pre- 
tensions of Tremalrow and Shamia might, in the event 
of success, have been adjusted.” 

This attempted revolution at home apart, Tipu’s 
position at Mangalore, since the truce 
0^ August 1783, was gradually becom- 
ing critical. His whole power, assisted 
by the science of his French auxiliaries, could not force a 
breach that had long lam open and he was repulsed by 
the troops of Col. Campbell in every attempt to carry it 
by storm. His army, particularly the cavalry, which 
was in a sickly state, had suffered greatly by a persever- 
ence in the siege during the whole period of the rainy 
season.” The interior affairs of Mysore being unsettled 
since his accession, great confusion prevailed everywhere. 
His failure against Mangalore so far had encouraged the 
Coorg Kajah to assert his independence and lately defeat 
a party of Tipu’s troops at Penapatam, 19 miles west of 
Sermgapatam, while every other ancient Eajah on the 
Malabar side of India, from Goa to Cochin, supported 
by Gen. Macleod at the head of the Malabar forces, was 
eager to repel the tyranny of the Mysorean usurper, “to 
which the whole of that extensive coast no longer owned 
subjection.”®^ At the same time, the Cuddapah country, 
where Tipu’s power was ill-established, was being pene- 
trated into by the northern English army acting under 

81. WUlu, l.e. 

88 . Thtdi 

86. FnllkrtoD, o e , 172-173; also Robion, o e , 161. 

87. Ihtd, 178; also Memmn, II, 168. 
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Gen. Jones,® while the sotitbem parts of Mysore were, 
as we have already seen, being systematically assailed 
by the southern English army under Col. Fullarton, who 
had no less an objective in view than the eventual reduc- 
tion of Seringapatam. 

While Tipu was thus circumstanced, an incident occurr- 
ed m the Mysorean camp at Man- 
Mnheimned All, galore, to which we have to tum our 
Commandent, Nove- attention. Tipu, who had had his own 
ember 1783 doubts of the conduct of Bustum All 

Beg, the former Killeilar of Mangalore, who had surren- 
dered the place to Gen. Matthews m March 1783, had 
enquired into the affair. Tipu himself, along with the 
committee of investigation, at first admitted the apology 
of Mangalore being an untenable post against a regular 
siege. When, however, he found himself and his French 
allies completely foiled by the English garrison at this 
untenable post, he began to question the fact on which 
the apology was founded and to declare his suspicion of 
the treachery of the Killedar. When, again, after the 
expiration of six months, the appearance of relief, 
under Gen. Macleod from Malabar, on the 22nd of 
November, seemed to give further proof that the English 
garrison was neither to be starved nor beaten, Tipu 
became convinced “ that either Bustum Ali Beg had been 
a traitor, or himself but a bungling soldier,” and ordered 
him with all his principal officers to be instantly 
executed. Muhammad All, the faithful Commandant of 
Haidar and Tipii and an old and intimate friend of 
Bustum All, who, presiding at the investigation of the 
latter's conduct, had made the most favourable report, 
repeatedly but unsuccessfully interposed hia good offices 
to effect his restoration to favour. On the occab^m of his 
friend being led out to execution, he, instead of marshal- 
ling his own command, merely paraded a smgle battalion. 


SB. ZM, 178-174 ; alio luiiM Monro, SIS. 
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rescued the prisoner from the guard, and openly 
declaring that he would not suffer him to be executed, 
remained on the spot, crying out " justice, in the name 
of God,*” without marching direct to the fort, which be 
might suddenly and safely have effected. Immediately 
on receipt of this intelligence, Tipu put himself at the 
head of several battalions of chelas and proceeded to the 
spot. He sent frequent messengers to Muhammad AlT 
to dissuade him from his attempt, among them Buran- 
nd-dln, the Commandant of rocket-men and one of 
Muhammad All’s most intimate friends. Buran-ud-d!n, 
however, instead of returning with the acquiescence of 
Muhammad All, remained vrith him. At the same time, 
while Muhammad All wa.s conversing with Rustum Ali, 
some hundred soldiers gathered round him, and it was 
reported to Tipu that he was collecting his troops. Tipu 
made a disposition for surrounding them. Only seventy- 
two persona remained to be surrounded, and they were 
secured without the least resistance Buran-ud-din was 
led on with Kustum All to public execution on the hill 
overlooking Mangalore, while almost every officer of 
reputation, in view of the eminent services of Muham- 
mad AIT, pleaded for mercy and inteqiosed the most 
earnest entreaties for the preservation of his life. Tipii 
openly declared his consent to their appeal and on the 
ensuing day Muhammad All was sent off m irons to 
Sermgapatam. Shaikh Hamid, a young officer of 
cavalry, was charged with the escort of the prisoner. 
Before his departure, he was called into Tipu’s tent 
of private audience, where he was furnished with a 
written order to dispatch Muhammad All on the road 
and with verbal instructions for his guidance. Apprized 
of the order on the second day, Muhammad All, after a 
short interval spent in devotion, quietly submitted to the 
ordeal of being strangled to death by means of the 
common groom’s cord for leading a horse. Shaikh 
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Hamid returned >n conformity to orders, surrendered his 
credentials and reported that Muhammad All had dest- 
royed himself. Tipu, however, affecting the most 
violent grief and indignation, accused Shaikh Hamid of 
having connived at his taking poison and ordered him 
into strict confinement. Muhammad Al! had, shortly 
before Haidar's invasion of the Coromandel (1780), rather 
too prematurely combined with Tipu himself for the 
dethronement of his father. Although their plans had not 
been sufficiently matured, and were frustrated by the 
activity of the subsequent campaigns, the preservation 
of such a secret was very necessary to Tjpu's own security. 
The life of Shaikh Hamid was, however, spared and he 
was released, on powerful intercession, after some 
weeks. ® 

39 Wilkh, u. r II, 280-33S Wilks bpells the name of BnrSn-ud-dIn as 
“ liooden Peen " (fee p il32) The Mimotrt (I £79-480), whioh refers 
to the surrender of .Mangalore by Busiuiu All Beg to ben Matthews 
on the 9th March 17SJ, places his exei utioii " ou the bill in eight of 
Msiigalure ' uii the 22nd of Noteiiiher 178S This is obviousl) an 
error for 22nd Noviiiiber 178:1, tilth reference to the context. 
The Memoirs further spells his iisuie as " hustan-Ally- 
Beg” Fullartou merelt i-iiealis of the execution of “ Mahotn^ 
All} and other distinguished leaders in the camp of Tippoo [at 
Mangalore] for exciting disalTertion ” (o r , 177). Itobsou gives a 
ver] brief though slightly diSereut xen>iOQ. According to him, during 
the u|egi of Mangalore, Muhammad All, being dissatisfied, resolved 
tn go over to the English with 6,000 of his best men TipQ, becoming 
aeiiuBinted with this b} some means, brought about the death of 
Mohammad .MI bv triacheiy dunug the latter’s visit to him in the 
evetiiug, and b> this itieaus prevented the desertion of the 6,000 men 
ilinbsou II r i 6M limes Mniiro too briefly refers to the event thus 
‘ Some eommntioiis also arose at this period lu Tippoo bahib's camp, 
excited b} Kirhain (Karim) Sahib end liia adherents, which terminated 
in the death of Mahomed Ally, his pnucipal gimeral, and many others 
of the conspirators " (Innea Monro, o.c , 348) Evidently this has refe- 
rence to an aliegcd attempt on the part of some adherents of Karim 
Sahib, the brother of Tipii, to make bim snoceed Haidar, in preference to 
TipQ An earlier attempt in Karim Sibib's fav ..nr was discovered by 
Purpaiya and dealt with by him (Sec ante. Ch. VIII). Ktrmayi iijwever, 
a later writer, who places the event immediately after the surrender 
of BednAr by Oen. Matthews (s. • , sotnewhet« in May 1788), has an 
entirely different account of the end of Mohammad All. According 
to bim, Katun Alt, Governor of BednAr, intrigued with Sheikh Ayfic 
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Khan to surrender that fort to Qen Mattbem. On iti reoaptare by 
Tipu, be WM sentenced to death. Mahammad AH Interceded to 
prevent hie execution. Tipd then sent for Huhammed Ail and aixued 
with him, whereupon Mabamuiad Ali became disrespectful and Tipd 
repeated hia orders, Muhammad Alt again interceded and took 
Kasim All with him on the road to Senngapatam One Salyid Hamid, 
an of&oer from Arcot, was sent after him. He brought them back to 
Tipu, who ordered Kasim All to be instantly impaled and Mohammad 
Ali to be placed in a palankeen and sent to Benngapatam. T^Q. 
punuhed the followers of Mahammad All by mutilating them, and they 
then followed Muhammad All, reproaching him for having brought 
about their ruin. Thereupon Mohammmad Alt, struck with remoreCf 
killed himself by cutting his own tongne or sweUowing a diamond, and 
he wae found dead in his palankeen. Muhammad All is represented 
eshavmgbeen universally known for hie liberality and having died 
a very poor men, having given away all hia wealth to religions mendi* 
cants and numoroqs poor who lived on his bounty (Klrmiui,o. c., 19- 
98). The version of Wilks, based as it is on the testimony of many 
peraons who knew the facts, is followed here as the more probebly 
correct one, recording what actually happened It is corroborated too 
in essentials by the references in oontemporary sourocs mentioned 
ebove. 
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Muhunmad All (T%e 
Second Mysore V/etr), 
178(M78t(contmaed). 

Eighth Phase . De- 
cember 1783-llarch 
1784. 

Progress of tbe 
•lege of Maogalore 


of lodia — Lord Macartney's political prescience—Critioism 
of Tipu's conduct of the Mvar. 

T O'WAEDS the close of the year 1783, Tipu, 
eagerly bent on the reduction of Mangalore by 
War with Nawab famine, had, notwithstanding the 
heavy odds against him, so far suc- 
ceeded m his attack that he carried hia 
guns to the brink of tbe ditch. He 
had attempted storming the fort twice 
but was repulsed with great loss In 
some places his men were so close 
upon the English that the latter threw 
fourteen inch shells over the breast- work upon his 
French auxiliaries. Col. Campbell with the English 
garrison, by now reduced to the necessity of living upon 
frogs, etc., resolutely held out against him. A place 
of contemptible strength had thus, for nearly nine 
months from the capture of Bednur, locked up the 
services of Tipii’s mam army He had, for nearly seven 
months of that time, wantonly and unnecessarily neutra- 
lized its efforts for the continuance of war, or the 
promotion of peace. He had invited also, by the same 
means, the invasion of one of the richest provinces of the 
Btate. The revenues of Kanara, Malabar and Coimba- 
tore, for the greater part of the year, were either totally 
lost, or suffered great defalcation ; and Tipii appeared to 
propose to himself the further object of shewing to the 
powers of India that he could dare to treat the English 
power with open contempt and derision ; and ultimately 
exhibit them as humble supplicants for peace. In this 
... posture of affairs, the English Commis- 

The Arrival of T j r. . , 

Commissioners for sioners, despatched by the Government 

peace from Madras, of Madras to negotiate peace with 
December 26, 1788. “ 


(December ■2.5th)' 


Tipu, arrived in the camp at Mangalore 


1. Wilka, O.C., II 229, 230; Memoire, II. 186; and lanes Mnnro, o.c., 848. 
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The pesce 
tUtions. 


nego- 


liord Macartney's 
move, February 1788 


Ti|<u‘a respoDie. 


Since Tipu’s resumption of war with the English, the 
negotiations for peace actively engaged 
the attention of the latter. The pre- 
liminaries in this connection had 
commenced as early as the 12th of February, before 
Tipu’s departure from the Coromandel, 
when Lord Macartney had, with the 
concurrence of his Council, engaged a 
Brahman named Sambaji (an agent at Madras on the 
part of the Baja of Tanjore), proceeding on his devotion 
to Conjeeveram, to communicate with some of his friends 
m the Mysorean service and endeavour to obtain, 
through their means, a better treatment of the English 
prisoners, and through the same medium to sound 
Tipii's disposition regarding a separation from the 
French allies, and a treaty of peace with the English 
nation On Sambaji’s apiiearance in a public durbar, 
Tipu, glad of an opportunity to provide 
against unfavourable contingencies and 
to ascertain the grounds on which he could command 
pence, directed a vaicU of his, ^irlnivasa Rao, to accom- 
piinv Sambaji on his return to Madras, at first without 
any written powers, but afterwaids furnished with an 
equivocal letter, addiessed to himself under Tipu’s seal, 
authoi ising him to confer on the subject of peace*, ^irlni- 
vasa Itao waited on Lord Macartney, with “ assurances 
of his master's humane attention to the British priso- 
ners,” whose “ eflfective relief could be alone accomplished 
by a peace, which the miseries of people on every side, 
to which Tippoo was fully sensible, rendered a most 
desirable event.” ^ The conference 
was opened by ^nniv&sa Rao witli a 
demand of reparation fur the old and 
unredressed grievance of Muhammad 

Datp. to Ung , XVUI. p 161 Daipntrh dated Augnst 13, 1733, repor- 
ting the prooeediage of Menb 0, 1783 

TT* 


Demauds repara- 
tion for Muhammad 
All's fraud of 1760 in 
regard to 'I'richtno- 

poly- 

a. 

8 . 
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All’s fraud at Tnchinopoly in 1752 ; and answered by a 
reference to the subsequent treaty of 1769^. “ Then the 

Agent,” m the words of a Despatch “ proceeded to men- 
tion the grounds of the war on the part of Hyder, which 
were, the break of the express and solemn engagements 
that had been made by Mahomed Ally Cawn (Nabob 
of Arcot) to deliver to the Mysorean, Madura and 
Trichinopoly, besides a large sum of money lent to 
Mahomed Ally for which he had given hi-s bond still 
due and bearing interest, with other grievances against 
him for encroachments and violences on the limits 
dividing the Carnatic and Hyder’s territories, and 
suggested the justice of a redress of such grievances 
and a compliance with engagements which Mahomed 
Ally neither fulfilled nor adjusted by anj subsequent 
agreement. The President (Lord Macartney) in answer 
informed the Agent that the treaty between the Gover- 
nor and Council of Fort St. Geoigeand the Nabob Hyder 
Ally Cawn Bahaudre made in the year 17()0 was in 
behalf of the Honorable East India Company expressly 
for the Carnatic Payangbaut, and that such treaty was 
therefore a final adjustment of all claims relative to the 
country whether upon the Company or Mahomed Ally 
Cawn who had the Government of it under their protec- 
tion, and that therefore all demands founded on trans- 
actions prior to the year 1769 were absolutely inadmissi- 
ble.” Lord Macartney forgot that Haidar’s complaint 
was that the English did not keep to the terms of the 
Treaty of 1769 when called upon to do so by him and 
so, with justice on his side, held that that Treaty was 
not binding on him, because of its repudiation by the 
English themselves. Haidar, and with him his son Tipu, 
would have pleaded, as indeed they did, through their 
envoy Sesbagiri liao, that the status quo ante had been 

4. Wilk>, o c., II. 2B6 
6 Detp. to Eng„ o e , pp. 1((4-166. 
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long back restored immediately the English failed to 
respond to Haidar's demand for English aid against his 
foes, the- Mahrattas. Moreover, he seems to have always 
suggested that the question of Trichinopoly is not 
referred to either implicitly or explicitly in the Treaty 
of 1769. Further, that Treaty had nothing to do with 
Mohammad All and was only with the English and 
Mysore’s relations with Muhammad All remained to be 
adjusted in regard to Trichinopoly, the English never 
having assented to the position that they were principals 
in the Trichinopoly war of 1752. That the English 
were fully conscious of the fact that their breach of the 
Treaty of 1769 became a “pretence” — as they said to 
Haidar for initiating the present war — will be evid^t 
from the talk-) they subsequently had with Appaji 
Ram, who saw Lord Macartney as Tipii’s envoy, 
as we shall see below The principle of mutual 
restitution soemed likely to be the basis to which 
each would ultimately assent. At the same time the 
difficulty of Tipu’s separation from the French and aban- 
doning them to be overwhelmed by the superior power 
of the English, w’as met by the proposition of returning 
them in safety to the Isle of France. 

negotiation, Srini- 
vasa Kao returned to his master for 
further instructions.*’ Tipu having, in the meanwhile, 
Tipu’B aileiiw on adopted an attitude of studied silence on 
the peace quesUon, the Subject, Lord Macartney, on the 
Juiy-Aujfust 1783. 2nd July, on the cessation of hostilities 
between the French and the English at Cuddalore (under 
The Treaty o/ Versailles, sometimes called also The Treaty 
of Paris), addressed a letter to him inviting him to accede 
to the conditions provisionally fixed for his acc ptance and 
announcing a suspension of all hostility on the part of 
the English, until his answer should be obtained.^ Tipu, 
e. WilkB.lc. 7. IM. 
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however, started putting off the issue, although he never 
ceased to stress the Mysorean case by taking advantage 
of the situation caused by the armistice of August 2nd, 
especially during the informal meeting that took place 
between him and Gen. Macleod and Col. Campbell in 
the latter part of the month 

All the while Tipu’s attention was, as we have seen,” 
Tipu’s breach of Concentrated on reducing the English 
the armistice of to straits rather than seem to agree 
August a, 1783. treaty of peace He would 

prefer a breach of the provisions of the armistice relat- 
ing to the supply of provisions to the English garrison 
at Mangalore rather than yield to Lord Macartney. It 
was not till about two months later that Gen Macleod, 
who at first seriouslv believed m Tipu’s professions of 
peace, became aware of his real intentions.^ Meantime, 
in September, Tipu was active in 
soliciting m his favour sanads for the 
Subaddri of Arcot, offering lakhs as 
nazamna^^ At last, on the 5th of 
October, at just the moment when Tipu’s plans for 
starving Mangalore were approaching maturity, Appaji 
Ham, his envoy, arrived in Madras, 
charged with Tipii’s reply to Lord 
Macartney — full of amicable profes- 
sion — and the customary credentials.^* 
Tipu’s demands were, as usual, at first 
exlravagant, but gradually sunk into 
an apparent assent to the principle of 
mutual restitution of prisoners and places. The English 
had no prisoners on their side but Tipu, treating as such 


Solicits mnads for 
the Subdddrt of 
Aroot, September 
1783. 


Seuds Appaji Rim 
to Madras (October 
1788), with reply to 
Lord Macartney’s 
letter of July 2ud 

Iipd’s demands 
how far acceded to 


9. 


See, for details, Ante Ch VIII — Section on siege of Mangalore, \ugufct- 
Deeember 1783 
Ibtd 


10. Wilks, Ic. 

11. aehetvme, Foreign Dept., Ill lOM Advice dated Sipteniber 10, 

1788, from Mndjad-ud-danla. 

IS. Wilki, o. c., 11. 206. 
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Shaik Ayaz, the Chela, late Governor of Bednur, specially 
demanded of them to deliver him not only as a prisoner, 
but as his domestic slave and private property. Though 
Appaji Bam could be easily satisfied as to the hopeless- 
ness of such a demand, he could not, on this point, decide, 
in opposition to official instructions, without reference. 
Appaji Bam next attempted the establishment of an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Tipu and the 
English. This proposition was, however, rejected by the 
latter on the ground of past experience, regarding the 
treaty of 1769 as having furnished to Haidar “ a pretence 
for the present war.” Difficulties purposely created were 
made to prolong the time occupied in the negotiations, 
until AppAji Bam suggested that as frequent references to 
his master would only continue to protract the negotia- 
tions, he saw no mode so likely to accelerate the 
. . conclusion of peace as the deputation 

Appdji Kim bUK- m -1 <• , 

gests tiic depiitHtiou to Tipu s court of two gentlemen of 

of two English ofti character, well acquainted with the 
cers to Tiufi's court , ,, , ,1 

Views of their government 
This proposition, which fully met with the wishes of 
Th..Comm..b.o..crb *^6 Government of Lord Macartney, 
deport to Muiigaiore, was no less acceptable to Tipu, whose 
Novemtwr i7«8 Qjjjggj “ jq exhibit the English 

to the powers of Hindustan m the posture, studiously 
assigned to them in his work, of ^uppUantit for peace."^* 
Accordingly Mr. Anthony Sadleir, second in Council, and 
Mr. George Leonard Staunton, Private Secretary to Lord 
Macartney, w’ere appointed Commissioners, and, with a 
guard of cavalry under Captain Thomas Dallas, they set 
out from Madras on the 9th of November, with prospects 
of success materially improved by intellig3nce received 
prior to their departure of*rii>u’s declarea u'.cession to 

13 . Ibtd. 

11 . 
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the treaty of Salbai, signified by himself in his letters to 
Their prog rea s Pesbwa and Smdhia.^® On the 19th 
through the Kama* they arrived m the camp, near Ami, of 
Saiyid Sahib (Mir-Moin-ud-dTn), still 
commanding Tipu’s forces in the Coromandel.** On the 
20th, while on their way between Arni and Acharpakam, 
they directed Col. Fullarton — who had by now reduced 
Palghatchen — to abandon his conquests in the south of 
Mysore and retire within the limits possessed on the 
26th of July Meanwhile, Saiyid 
DisciMsion of preii- |,a,d professed to evacuate 

miiianes of peace ’ ^ 

the Coromandel c« route to Sermga- 
patam, stopped ostensibly lor the celebration of a 
festival at Kalaspakam, about twenty-five miles from 
Arni. Here, a discussion intervened, which in 
the main centred round the early release of 
the numerous English captives in the prison^ of Mjsorc. 
The Commissioners further desired r,o stipulate that all 
places to the eastwaid of the ([hats should first be reci- 
procally restored and both parties be satisfied on these 
points before ascending into Mjsore , that the release of 
all the English prisoners should then ensue , and 
finally that on the English being satisfied regarding the 
execution of this condition, the lestoration oi all places 
taken by the English on the West (’oast should close the 
process of reciprocal restitution To the last condition, 
the plenipotentiaries of Tipii raised a variety of objections, 
demanding that the surrender of Mangalore should 
precede the release of the prisoners, and offering to 
pledge their faith that the delivery of the prisoners 

16. Ibid, W ! , also Innos Munro, o < , 84S, and Fullarton, o c 178 

16 i6«i , also Fnllartou, o c , 179. Wilks referu to Saiyid SShlb by Ins 

abbreviated name “ Meer Sahib '• Fullarton refera to hia original 
name ttvr Mom-xid-dln as “ Mudeen-ul Deen-Cawn " 

17 Ihtd. The order actually reached Col Fullarton oii the 28th of Novem- 

ber (see Fullarton, 1 c . also Ante Ch X, for further reference to 
Col. Pullarton’s activities in the South down to December 1TB8). 
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should immediately follow the evacuation of Mangalore. 

To this proposal the first Commis- 
DifferenooB aiouer, Mr Sadleir, declared his 

between the Com- , , , , , 

misswners readiuess to assent, observing that he 

deemed further security to be 
unnecessary, beyond that pledge on which the Commis- 
sioners themselves had committed their own persons to 
the disposal of Tipu without hostage The second 
Commissioner, Mr. Staunton, however, positively 
declined his assent to the surrender of Mangalore and 
the other western conquests, until perfectly satisfied of 
the release of every prisoner to be determined by the certi- 
ficate of their existence In the first Commissioner in 
the form of an official message to Saiyid Sahib.^** These 
differences in opinion could not otherwise be decided 
than by reference to their supei lors, who determined m 
favour of Ml Staunton, and to pro- 
vide against their pn^bable recurrence, 
a third member, Mr John Huddleston, 
was added to the C’oinmi8>.ion, to act with them as 


ApponitiiK tit of tiu 
thud Commib-.loiK-i 


“ Umpire ” m 

Tlu CouiniUMv«u6i '' 
rubuiiu* their 
to MHOgnlore 


their disputes.^” Theieupon the 
Commissioners resumed their journey 
to Mangaloie to adjust the definitive 
details with Tipii. It was now 
distinctly agieed that m traversing 
Mangalore, they were to have personal inteicouise with 
the English prisoners and an opportunity of delivering 
to them stores of clothing and other requisites, while 
arrangements w’crc made for a legulai and speedy 
transmission of letteis to and from the Commissioners 
m all directions They had, how’ever, 
the fiontiers, before they discovered all 
to be cut off. By way of avoiding the 
within sight of Bangalore, containing 


scarcely passed 
communication 
con. .non route 
a considerable 


iS. ibtd, 367 259. 

19 IbuJ, 359^ see h1«o and compare Innes Mnnro, o.r., 31S-349, 
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depot of prisoners, they were led over routes, irapenetra* 
ble to ordinary beasts of burden, in which several of the 
camels were destroyed. Advancing further, they were 
met by a letter from Tipu, assuring them that all the 
prisoners had, with a view to the arrangements for their 
liberation, been removed to the frontiers from Seringa- 
patam, and inviting them to continue their route to his 
camp at Mangalore. Submitting to a violation of the 
preliminary evidence of sinceritj’, stipulated to be evinced 
in a free communication with the prisoners, they were 
permitted to proceed as fast and no faster than the 
progress of famine at Mangalore, where they at last 
arrived and encamped on the ‘25th of December, after a 
journey retarded throughout on vatious pretexts “ 

By now Tipu had found means to accomplish his own 
wishes by the systematic infraction of 
the armistice. Col Campbell, often 
tantalised by the freipient appearance 
of a supply and reinforcement which, 
however, never reached him, saw that the hopes and 
exemplary patience of his soldiers were completely 
exhausted, and being reduced to their very last ratio of 
provisions, was forced to sui render Mangalore upon the 
condition of his troops being sent with anus, accoutre- 
ments and all the honours of war to join Gen. Macleod’s 
division at Tellicherry (January 29, 17t<4) “ Thus ended 
the siege of Mangalore. The fatigues of a tedious and 
harassing service had exhausted all that was mortal of 
Col. Campbell, who was at last compelled by illness to quit 
the associates of his sufferings on the 15th of February 
and died at Bombay on the 23rd of March.®® Even as 
the Commissioners were within twenty miles from 
Mangalore, the evacuation of the town took place and 


The anrrender and 
evacuation of Manga- 
lore, January 1784, 


90. Ibtd, 961-9B3 ; lieinoin (II. 185), which last work dehnitely dates the 

Comimsaionera’ arrival at Mangalore, tJu HSih’Deceuiber 1789 

91. Innea Munro, o.e., 349 , aee also and compare Memoirs, 1. 613. 

93. Wilka, O.C., U 339, Innea Munro, 1 e. 
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The difficnltiea in 
the way of the 
Com mia ■ 1 onere, 
J a n u e ry-February 
1784 


Their cold 
tion by Tipu 


reoep- 


Tipu's 

hostilit) 


of 


they were met by a second letter from Tipii, informing 
them that at the earnest desire of Col. Campbell, he had 
agreed to take charge of the fort of M.mgalore.® 

In vain the Commissioners sought interviews with 
Tipu, who not only declined to see 
them, on various pretences from day to 
day, but continued acts of hostility, 
erecting gibbets opposite to the tent 
doors of each of the Commissioners, 
carrying by surprise a post dependent 
on Honawar (Onore), cutting up a 
subaltern detachment from Col. Fullarton’s army, and 
putting to death (len. Matthews and several other 
English officers in prison.®* They 
had the further difficulty of securing a 
suitable interpreter to assist in their 
deliberations, the Kev. Schwartz, who was proceeding 
for that purpose by the route of Gajjalahatti, having 
been stopped by Tipii at the bottom of the ghat and 
never permitted to {iroceed, while the Iiidisn interpreter 
bad been found unsuitable.® The negotiations thus 
lingered on, iissuiuing alternately every intermediate 
aspect from hope to despair ® 

Nor was the position of the M-idras Government in 
The poeitK... of to the peace question by any 

the Madras Qovero mcans free from difficulty. Since Dec- 
ember 1783, ruined finances, broken 
credit and a Su[)reiiie Government differing from, if not 
opposed to its own views, as will be seen presently, 
threw a gloom over all their deliberations. Lord Macart- 
ney’s policy was based on liberation of prisoners and 


29. Ibul, 263 , aeo also and romparo Mrmotra, l.c., and W ilson, l.c. 

34. Jbxd, 263-36>1 , sfe also and compare Siemotn, 1 c , and n i .ion, l.c. 

26. Ibid, 960, 264-266 (referring to the atory of an attempteu escape on 
board ship by the Cumniiasioiiere, a story given currency to by an 
Indian interpreter, a menial servant of the officer commanding the 
escort, and afterwards proved untrue) 

26. Ibid.m. 
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restitution of territory, but the instruments he had 
chofcen to effectuate his objective proved so unequal to 
their work. The C ommissioners, when they were two, 
were divided in counsel , and when they became three, 
they were evidently far worse , and they committed the 
mistake of going back on their resolve to have personal 
intercourse with the English prisoners. Indeed they 
allowed themselves inveigled almost unawares into 
carrying out Tipu’s own designs rather than their plans 
or keeping to the policy set down for them by the Gov- 
ernment. Lord Macaitney w'as thus ill-served by the 
men chosen by him, but his best defence would 
presumably have been that they were the best he could 
get together for the purpose. The Government of Lord 
Macartney had already deteimined that the release of 
prisoners should precede the restitution of Mangalore, 
and declared that in the distressed condition of their 
affairs, it was not woithwhile continuing the wir for the 
possession of Mangalore, and that a peace ought to be 
made with Tipu, on the ground of each party retaining 
their former possessions They further determined that 
Col Fullarton should be required to fulfil the order of 
unqualified restitution enjoined by the Commissioners. 
The Colonel having, as before mentioned, received news of 
intimation of this determination, and the reiterated 
orders of the Commissioners, evacuated the whole of his 
conquests and retiied within the prescribed limits at the 
very time that Tipu’s troops remained in force on tlie 
Coromandel Coast, occupying to the southward a line of 
posts, north of the Coleroon, from Toraiyiir to An\ alur, 
and Palamcotta to the sea, and in the centre, the mam 
body of Haiyid Sahib’s troops continued to occupy all that 
be held on their arrival, with the exception of the rums 
of Chetput. On Col. Fullarton’s first inarch from 
Coimbatore, he was first met by the Kev. Schwartz, whose 
mission to Haidar in 1779 has been related, and who, as 
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we have referred to above, having consented to act as 
interpreter to the Commission, was proceeding to join 
them by the route of Gajjalahatti Stopped by Tipd at 
the bottom of the Ghat, the Bev. Schwartz, on meeting 
Col. Fallarton and learning the orders under which he 
was acting, described his astonishment at the proposed 
peace with Tipu, in terms which throw a lurid light on 
the policy of the English Government. “ This excellent 
and venerable preacher of peace and Christian for- 
bearance ", in the words of Wilks, who writes m the 
contemporary vein, “ m spite of a simplicity in the 
ordinary affairs of life sometimes amounting to weakness,” 
IS recorded to have obsetved : “Alas* Is the peace so 
certain that you quit all before the negotiation is ended ? 
The possehfeion of these two rich countries (Coimbatore 
and Malabar) would have kept Tippoo in awe, and 
inclined him to reasonable terms But you quit the 
reins, and how will you manage that beast ? The 
Colonel said, 1 cannot help it.” Such, indeed, adds 
Wilks, was the general tone of humiliation, that even 
Colonel Fullarton, a few days before, had submitted to 
have a Captain and a small advanced guard cut off, and 
to he 8ati8fie.d with a lame explanation. “ This affair,” 
says the Kev Schwartz, “ was quite designed to disperse 
the inhabitants, who came together to cut the crops, and 
to assist the English." But Col. Fullarton’s distribu- 
tion of hts troops into cantonments, in conformity to 
these reiterated orders, were not yet completed, before 
the Government, reconsidering their precipitation, 
ordered him not only to retain possession of Pal ghat, 
should that fort not have been delivered, but likewise 
to hold fast every inch of ground of W’hich he was in 
poBBes8ion, till he should have r<iueived accounts of 
the results of the negotiation (January 26, i n A)” 

97. UnA, 989-961. See alee enA compere Sfye. Out (II. iv. 957(}.9571), refer- 
ring to tbe ftbove ea Wittt’ edveree oritimem of the Treaty of Uangalort 
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All along, the Supreme Government at Calcutta had 
The attitude of the ^een Viewing with disfavour Lord 
Supreme Govern- Macartney and his Council who had 
applied for plenary powers to treat 
with Tipu.® The Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
had been contriving by means of diplomatic pressure to 
reduce Tipu to the position of a suppliant for peace and 
had succeeded in inducing Smdhia formally to call upon 
him to relinquish the English territories conformably 
to the Treaty of Salbai, or be prepared to face the 
united forces of the English, the Peshwa and Smdhia.® 
Indeed, by about the middle of January 1784, the 
Mahrattas had been fully won over by Hastings and 
preparations were actually in progress for a combined 
attack on Tipu ® 

these developments, however, Tipu 
thought fit, in February 1784, to cease 
hostilities and withdraw his army 
from before Mangalore. “Tippoo 
perceived, by the active military pre- 
parations in every quarter, that the Government of 
Madras had ”, in the words of Wilks, ” a poignant 
sense of the consequences of its errors. He knew that, in 
consequence of his feigned assent and practical rejection 
of the terms of the Treaty of Salbai, arrangements 


Alarmed by 

Tipa siRua the 
Treaty of Mangalore, 
March 11, 1781 


IM, S69 ; also Cal Pers. Corret , VI. Inlroda , xvi 
29. Cal Pert. Corret ■ f c. ; also p. 316, Letter No. 910, dated November 14, 
1733 — Warren Hastings to Tipu Sultan, where TipQ, who seemed in- 
olined to treat and had even written to tlie Govemor-Uetieral, is 
replied to the effect that no separate treaty with him was necessary as 
ha was included both in the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of 
Salbai, and that it only remained for him to fulfil the oonditions by 
reliuqnisbmg the English torritoi les and releasing the prisoners of war 

80. IbtA p 326, No 966 Letter from Mabsdji Sindbia dated January 13, 

1784 

81. WiUca, O.C., II 267 See also and compare Wilson (le), who speaks of 

Tips having “ oontinued to postpone the settlement of the eonditions 
of peace until the intelligenoe of the re-ssseinbly of Colonel Fullarton’s 
army, and of other preparations being made by Government, induced 
him to sign the treaty on the lltfa Much 1784 " 
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between the English and the Mahrattas for a combined 
attack on his dominions were m forwardness, and, if 
commenced, could not terminate but in a joint peace ... 
and that his designs against the Mahrattas would be 
most conveniently effected when they should be unaided. ’’ 
At length, on the 11th of March 1784, after having led 
the English Commissioners from place to place, he con- 
descended to grant them audience and sign the long 
pending Treaty of Maiigalote, in the presence of foreign 
ambassadors at his court, desiring all present to bear 
witness that he granted peace to “ the intreaties of the 
English ” ** 

Under this Treaty, ^ in ten articles, executed by the 
Commissioners, Messrs. Sadleir, Staun- 
ton and Huddleston on behalf of the 
Plnglish East India Company and the 
Karnatic-Payanghat, on the one part, and Tipu, on the 
other (1) Peace and fiiendship w’as to be immediately 
established between the Company and the Nawab Tipu 
Sultan Hahadur and their respective friends and allies, 
including the Kiljas of Tanjore and Travancore and the 
Karnalic-Payanghat on the English side and the Beebi 
of Cannanore and the Ka]as or Zamindars of the Malabar 


Thf rontfnts 
thp Treaty 


of 


32 Iliul , bfo alio mid compare luaes Munro, o r , Sol , ilfrmom, I. 612 ; 
Robgou, o c , 166-169, mid Stewwrt, o c , 49-60 Klrmani's reference to 
tbe poser iiogotiations is too brief end aerspp} , ' ' The Sultan then 
marched touardg Koorg,” nrites be, “ when at this period arrived 
Mr Sadloir, Colonel Dallas, etc , on the part of the Governor of the 
port of Madras, in order to renew and confirm the relations of peace, 
and, with exprrsbiona of friendship and regard, they presented rich 
dresboa, and a prufuaioii of gold and jewels, to the servants of tbe 
Sultan, and with well weighed words or explanation cleared away the 
dust of enmity from tbe mind of the Sultan" (Kirmfini, o c.,29). 

88 For the fnll text of the Trtaty m the original, vide Appendix III— (8) ; 
algo Innas Muuro, o e., 362 366 , and Robson, u o., 170-178, detailing the 
Treaty, In keeping with the spirit of the original, Tipu is mentioned 
tbrougbont tbe above section by his tbeoreticsi designation of 
Nawab of Slyiore, whiob bia English coutemporariea .continued to 
recognise. He is actuaU> referred to in the document as *' Nabob 
lippo Saltan Bahadur ’’ tNawab Tipu Sultan Bahadur). See also 
and compare Wilson (l.r.), briefly referring to tbe Treaty. 
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coast on the Nawab’s side. The English were not 
directly or indirectly to assist the enemies of the NawSb 
nor make war upon his friends or allies, and the Nawab 
was not likewise directly or indirectly to assist the 
enemies, nor make war upon the friends or allies of the 
English. (2), The Nawab was to send orders for the 
complete evacuation of the Karnatic and the restoration 
of all the forts and places in it, possessed by his troops 
excepting the forts of Ambiirgaih and Satgarh, the 
evacuation being made within thirty da>8 ft oin the day 
of signing the treaty The Nawab was also to send 
orders for the lelease of all the persons taken and made 
prisoners m the late war and then alive, whether 
European or natne, and arrange for their being safely 
conducted and delivered at the nearest English forts or 
settlements, such release and delivery being effectually 
made within thirty days from the day of signing the 
treaty. The Nawab was further to cause them to be 
supplied with provisions and conveyances for their 
journey, the expenses of which being made good to him by 
the Company and the Commissioneis vnding an officer 
or officers to accompany the prisoners to the different 
places where they were to be delivered The Company 
was to observe a similar procedure m regard to the 
release and delivery of prisoners taken by them from the 
Nawab. (3) The English Commissioners were to issue 
written orders for the delivery to the Nawab of Honawar 
(Onore), Kaiwar, SadaSivagarh and adjoining forts or 
places, sending ships to bring away the g.irrisons. The 
Nawab was to cause troops, m these places to be supplied 
with provisions and render any other necessary assis- 
tance for their voyage to Bombay. The Commissioners 
were also at the same time to issue written orders for 
the immediate delivery to the Nawab of the forts and 
districts of Karur, Aravakurichi and Dharapurara. 
Immediately after the release and delivery of prisoners. 
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the fort and district of Dindigal was also to be 
evacuated and restored to the Nawab, after 
which none of the troops of the Company were to remain 
in the Mysore dominions. (4) On the release and delivery 
of the English prisoners, the fort and district of Can- 
nanore was likewise to be evacuated and restored to Ali 
Bsja Beebi, the queen of that country. At the time 
that the Nawab directed the evacuation and delivery of 
the forts of Cannanore aud Dmdigal, Tipu was to issue 
written orders for the evacuation and delivery of 
Amburgarh and Satgarh to the English none of the 
Nawab’s troops being m the meantime left in any part 
of the Kamatic except m these last mentioned forts. 
(.5) The Nawab was in future to relinquish all claims on 
the Karnatic (6) All persons taken and carried away 
fiom the Kamatic-Payanghat by Haidar or Tipii or 
otherwise belonging to the Karnatic and then in Mysore 
dominions and willing to return, were to be immediately 
allowed to return with their families and children. All 
pel sons belonging to the Haja of Venkatagiri were also 
to he released and permitted to return, while lists of 
principal persons belonging to Nawab Mohammad All 
\\’ala]ah and to the Baja of Venkatagiri were to be 
delivered to Nawfib Tipii Sultan’s ministers. (7) As a 
testimony and proof of his friendship to the English, the 
Nawab Tipii Sult&n Bahadur was not to molest the 
Bitjas and Zaiulndars of the Coromandel coast for having 
favoured the English during the late war. (8) The 
Nawab was to renew and confirm all the commercial 
privileges and immunities extended to the English bv his 
late father Nawab Haidar Ali and particularly stipulated 
and specified in the treaty between the Company and 
the said Nawab, concluded the 8th August ’770. (0) Ihe 
Nawab was to restore the factory and privilegeb possessed 
by the English at Calicut till 1779 and particularly 
Mount Ihlly, belonging to the settlement of Tellicherry, 
VOL. Ill 
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and possessed by the English till taken by Sard&r Khan 
at the beginning of the war. (10) The Treaty was to be 
signed and sealed by the English Commissioners, a copy 
of the same being afterwards signed and sealed by the 
President and Select Committee of Fort St. George and 
returned to the Nawab Tipu Sultan, and the same being 
acknowledged by the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal and the Governor and Select Committee of 
Bombay, binding on all the English Governments in India, 
and the copies of the Treaty so acknowledged being 
sent to the Nawab m three months or sooner if possible. 

Thus terminated the long war for the sovereignty of 
Southern India, begun by Haidar in 
Beflections 1780 and continued by his son and 

successor Tipu from 1782 onwards, a 
war which as much marked a distinct stage in the 
expansion of the kingdom of Mysore as it proved 
disastrous to the other powers involved in it. It was, 
in the earlier phases, as we have seen, primarily a war 
between Haidar All and Nawab Muhammad AU WalSjah 

The change m the English, thoUgh it 

position of the partien gradually assumed the character of a 
m^he war of 1780- Mysorean struggle with the English as 
the principals, Nawab Muhammad All 
being relegated to the background under the policy of 
assignment of the Karnatic revenues worked out by Lord 
Macartney as Governor of Madras (1781-1785). Although, 
as was later alleged, Tipu, in the earlier stages of his 
negotiations with the English — especially in October 1783 
when he sent his Vakil Appaji Ram to Madras with a 
memorandum of peace — had coupled Nawab Muhammad 
All’s name with that of the English as one of the 
contracting parties to the proposed treaty,®^ he seems to 

84. Ool. Pen Oonee., VI. pp. 880381, No. 1267, Letter dated Angiut 
18, 1784 -Naw&b of Arcot to Warren Hastmga , aUo p 866, No. 1168, 
dated Jnno 22,1784 j p 879, No. 1269, dated Angnat 12,1784; pp. 888-834, 
No. 1267, dated Angost 20, 1784— Xeffera from the Nawab to WMtiTu p 
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have artfally avoided, and the English plenipotentiaries 
appear to have as heedlessly neglected, making any 
. . , mention of the Nawab in the Treaty 

Nawub Muhammad of Mangalore, actually concluded as 
AH’* name in t h e aboyg.*® Perhaps, as one contemporary 

Treaty of Mangalore , . „ , , w: , 

writer tellingly observes,* such an 
omission was meant to furnish Tipu in future “ a plausible 
pretext for recommencing hostilities,” of which “he 
will most assuredly avail himself,” on 
M^Vr”*^*'*^** addressed to the Council of 

Madras, “ My quarrel is with the Nabob 
of Arcot, whom you have not even specified as your ally 
in our last treaty of peace ” Whatever might have been 
the ulterior motive of Tipii, the non- 
Tho oraig'iion, a mclusion of Nawab Muhammad All’s 

groat blow to tho . . , , 

Nawab. name as a party to the treaty was a 

great blow to the Nawab, who bitterly 
complained that it ignored his fundamental rights as the 
sovereign of the Karniltic He protested against this to 
Hastings, who, on his return to Calcutta from Lucknow, 
otdered a fresh copy of the treaty to be made with a 
dcjlaration subjoined to it that the Nawab of Arcot being 
the sovereign of the Kamatic was a 
The attempt cd party to it, this being so construed 

inodincatiou aud its . .1 . . tx 

fMiiure wherever the term Jlarnatic-Fay inghat 

W'as used in the treaty The treaty 
was again ratified m this form and sent to the 
M idras Government for being forw’arded to 
Tipu The latter was also separately informed of 
this modification. But Lord Macartney refused to 
transmit it lest it should give rise to suspicions m the 
mind of Tipu. He declared that he would answer for 
the consequences. In these circumstai.oes Hastings 
expressed great vexation and had gone, indeed, so far as to 


86. Lanes Manro, o.e , 878. 
86. lUd, 878-374. 
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think of drastic measures against Lord Macartney. But 
he lacked support from the Ministry at Home and the 
situation of his personal affairs compelled him to resolve 
on throwing up his oMce and returning to England, 
leaving Muhammad All’s position in relation to the 
treaty in the same state as before " 

This apart, contemporary English opinion was 
Contemporary definitely Egainst the conclusion of 
Engiiih opinion as the peace With Tipu. We indeed find 
Tips'* the Treaty of Mangalore generally 

referred to in the literature of the 
period as “ humiliating ” to the English East India 
Company. The treaty has been 
denounced as much for the manner in 
which it was concluded as for its 
contents. Both the manner of making it and the condi- 
tions forming it have been adversely criticised. In this 
connection, we cannot do better than quote the observa- 
tions of Innes Monro, who took part in the war and who, 
as he puts it, was “a sufferer” by it Thus he observes .® 

“ Peace is generally considered by those who have toiled 
through the hardships of war as such a 
obBervstiona**”**™ * blessing, that the acquirement of it is 
generally applauded, however liuiiiilialing, 
or repugnant to the real interests of the state, the teiins may 
be upon which it is obtained. To establish peace* upon a firm 
and lasting foundation, is an object that I should conceive 
requires the most profound deliberation. To begin a war is a 
matter of more serious import than the generality of mankind 
arc capable of perceiving , but when once entered into upon 
proi>er grounds, in order to secure a permanent peace, it should 
never be ended while the least prospect of advantage 
remains. 

87. Oal. Pen. Corret , VI Intro4n, xvi-zvii , itUo Letter* Nob 1066, 
1080, 1143 1144, 1240, dated April 99, 1784 to AognBt 8, 1781— OomB- 
pondenoe between NawCb Mubemmad All and Warren Haatingi. 

89. Innes Monro, o e , 869, 870, 878. 
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" It is to be hoped that the treaty of peace, which the 
Company have lately oonolnded with Tippo Sahib, is only 
meant to be temporary. Such, I am certain, must be the 
wish of every Briton actuated by sentiments of patriotism, 
and capable of feeling the indigmties which have been uni- 
formly heaped upon the British name. Can any Englishman 
read of the sufferings of his unfortmate countrymen, in the 
different prisons of Mysore, without dropping a tear of 
sympatliy ? — Or can he peruse the account of the repeated 
indignity and contempt with which his nation has been treated 
by the present usurper of Misore, without being filled with 
indignation, and burning with sentiments of retaliation and 
revenge "> 

“ It must be allowed that the distresses in which we 
were involved during the war, in this quarter of India, were 
in a great measure occasioned by our own imprudence and 
misconduct. Want of unanimity amongst our rulers laid the 
foundation for miscarriage and defeat , and the ardour of our 
armies was invariably checked by the want of suppbes, with* 
held through the anarchy and dissensions that generally 
prevailed in the councils of Madras. The rocks, upon which 
we have split, are now perceptible to every eye ; and it is to 
be hoped that future rulers may be directed by them to shun 
the fatal disasters into which tbe>affaiis of this settlement 
have lately been plunged. To retrieve our sinking reputation 
in India must be the united effort of labour and wisdom ; and 
I should humbly conceive that no measure would be more 
likely to effect this desirable purpose than to crush the object 
of our just revenge, the present usurper of the Misore throne ; 
and, by an observance of rigid integrity in our future engage- 
ments with the country powers, to wipe off the odium and 
distrust now universally attached by them to the British 
name. 

" In my humble opinion, the fa,rest opportunity that 
ever can offer of accomplishing this great end was lost by 
concluding a peace with the Misoiians, at a iieru>'^ that seemed 
pregnant with every advantage to our arms. It must be 
acknowledged, that without money war cannot properly be 
carried on ; and it will ever be felt as a subject of serious 
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regre6, that 6be Company were not better prepared for the 
public expenditures before they involved themselves and the 
nation in such a labyrinth of di&culties. Had that attention 
been paid by those in power here to the true interests of the 
Company, 1 am confident that the most felicitous consequences 
would have ensued* Tippoo Sultan, the inveterate enemy of 
the English name, might have been effectually humbledi in 
place of appearing to treat our embassy with the arrogant 
pride of a conqueror. From the many proofs that the Company 
bad experienced of the fidelity and obedient disposition of 
their troops, they might have ventured to impose another 
year’s service upon them without incurring a great additional 
expense , and to this I am confident the troops would have 
readily assentedi not only from a desire of revenge for the 
barbarous treatment of their brave fellow soldiers, but from 
the idea of novelty and advantage arising from a prosecution 
of the war in an enemy’s country, where the lure of plunder 
would have animated their hopes. It can hardly be 
doubted, when we consider the reduced state of the 
Misore army at that particular period, aud the discontent 
and dissensions that very generally prevailed in it, but 
that success must have attended the efforts of four formidable 
and well conducted British armies, stationed nearly at the four 
extremities of the Misore kmgdom , one of which indeed had 
already penetrated a considerable way into the enemy’s 
country, and had secured several very important posts , and 
none of them above two hundred miles from its metropolis. 
Four such armies advancing boldly and at the same time to 
one great object, im., Seringapatnam, with a view of placing 
the rightful heir upon the throne, could not possibly have 
failed of success. But it is unpleasing to dwell upon circum- 
stances that are now past remedy , I shall therefore only 
hazard one more observation. 

“ Prudence and pohey will clearly dictate, that the depos- 
ingTippo Sahib, in attempting which little is to be dreaded, and 
estabhsfaing the lawful sovereign upon the throne of Misore, 
are objects of the most essential consequence to the interests 
of the India Company in the Carnatic. By such means the 
Marrattas would be kept as much in awe as at present , and 
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the Company, in the king of Misore, would most likely secure 
a peaceable neighbour and a powerful ally.” 


Hib position 
analysed. 


It Will be Been from the above that Junes Munro 
would not consider the Treaty as giving 
peace to the land or to the English 
Company until Sermgapatam was 
actually attacked and taken, Tipu’s usurpation put an 
end to and the Hindu dynasty restored. That was the 
view of the time as much in the interests of the Com- 
pany as of the Kuling House of Mysore and that was 
the view that came ultimately to prevail.® 

Lord Macartney has been blamed for making advances 
for peace and for not obtaining a full jail 
Lord^Mwart^y delivery from Tipu. As regards the 
former, it is to be feared that Macartney 
was too much obsessed by the peace idea because of his 
Government’s weak financial position. The causes for 
peace may have been of the impelling kind, but there 
was hardly any reason for him to appear as a suppliant 
for peace, as Tipu boastfully declared him to be. He 
need not have gone the length of sending Commissioners 
to Mangalore, an idea of that artful diplomat Appaji 
Earn, who represented Tipu at one stage of the negotia- 
tions, to which he readily succumbed. As to his failure 
to insist on an instant and complete jail delivery, it must 
be conceded that this was pressed at every stage of the 
negotiations. Mr, Staunton, the Private Secretary of 
Lord Macartney, who was one of the peace Commis- 
sioners, positively denied, as we have seen, his assent to 
the surrender of Mangalore and the other western 
conquests, until perfectly satisfied of the release of 
every prisoner to be determined by the certificate 
of their existence by the other Commissioner in the 
form of an official message to Saiyid Sabib, the 


39. See elso Mya. Oaz., 11. ly. 3670 
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General of Tipu. Again, a copy of the Treaty was 
delivered to Brigadier-General Macleod for his 
information and guidance, and he was ordered to 
hold Cannanore, with a strong garrison, until he should 
receive information of the release of all the prisoners. 
Lord Macartney, on discovering abundant ill faith on 
this head, even announced to Tipu that he would retain 
Dmdigal, until the residue should be released. But so 
manj^ of these unfortunate men had been doomed to 
death, by poison or assassmation, that the question of 
their “ return ’’ was altogether beyond the ingenuity of 
Tipu Sultan. The “ final humiliation as it has been 
called " of surrendering Dmdigul ”, despite the non-retum 
of the prisoners and the forcible deportation of the inhabi • 
tants from across the border, was apparently a necessity 
that could not well have been avoided in the circum- 
stances in which Lord Macartney’s government found 
Itself at the time. Lord Macartney, at the same time, 
was most punctilious in his inquiries about the fate of 
the various prisoners For instance, he called upon 
Colonel Braithwaite, immediately after his release, for 
any information he might possess on the subject of the 
alleged murder of General Matthews, about which cir- 
cumstantial accounts were then in circulation in 
Madras. The Colonel was of opinion, for ceitain 
reasons given, that no undue means had been resorted 
to in the case of General Matthews, though he could 
not “account for the deaths of seveial officers, with- 
out concurring in the general belief that they died of 
violence of some kind.’’ Nor did the Madras Govern- 
ment drop the question here. Having come to know 
in November 1789 that Captain Rutledge of the 
Artillery was still alive and in prison near Seringa- 
patam, they applied for his release, and that of other 
prisoners handed over to Haidar by Admiral Suffrem, 
through General Conway, the Commandant of the 
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Prench Settlements m India. Tipii, however, positively 
denied the existence of any such persons. 

Before leaving the sabject of prisoners, a word 
should be added of the good Commandant, Saiyid 
Ibrahim, the theme of their prison songs and the object 
of their veneration, who animated the despondent, 
restrained the rash and furnished an example to all of 
cheerful resignation and ardent attachment. When 
removed from the prison to Kabbaldurg, he mildly 
bespoke attention to his family, if his fellow-prisoners 
should ever return, and some years elapsed after their 
release before accumulated sufferings brought him to the 
grave. Shortly after the restoration of the ancient 
Hindu Royal House, the Madras Government, by an 
order dated 26th May 1800, ordered the erection of a 
mausoleum over his lemains at Kabbajdurg and endowed 
by Lord Clive (later Earl Powis), then Governor of 
Madras, on behalf of the East India Company, "with 
a view to perpetuate the remembrance of his virtues and 
the benefit of his example. ” Saiyid Ibrahim comman- 
ded the Tanjore Cavalry in 1781 and was made prisoner 
during that year. He was repeatedly invited by Tipu to 
accept set vice m Mysore with the most brilliant promises. 
He persistently refused these offers, and was removed 
to Eabbaldurg, as stated above, where “ he suffered the 
hardships of a rigorous confinement and unwholesome 
food, intended to have produced that acquiescence which 
the Sultan’s invitations had failed to produce. ” His 
sister, who shared his misfortunes in captivity, and 
was subsequently wounded in the storming of Seringa- 
patam, was given a life [lension of 52 pagodas and 21 
fa^ms per month. ■“ 


40. Ilnd, S671-2673. On the hubject of the pnaooerB, see Memoirs of the 
Lais War in Asia, vol 11 ; end Inncs Munro, Atirraitvr, 86S-86S, 
oontaiiiing » puthetic uid nrephic eooouut of their BuffenngB, etc 
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It must be said in justice to Lord Macartney that he 
had to contend against many difficul- 
Diiiionitie* m the ^jgg among these the great scarcity of 
oay. provisions and money, experienced by 

the army during the campaign of 
1781-1782. The arrears due to the army were not in 
fact cleared until 1789. The fidelity of the Indian 
branch of the army was so great that notwithstanding 
the extreme severity of the service, it steadily resisted 
the numerous offers conveyed by the emissaries of Haidar 
and Tipu. Such fidelity, under such circumstances, has 
been characterised as being “ without parallel in the 
military history of any nation. ” Lord Macartney 
endeavoured to meet the situation by obtaining the 
assignment of the revenues of the Karnatic m 1781- 
1782. Macartney did not, as we have seen, get from 
the Commanders-in-chief of his time that co-operation 
in the field or at the Council table that he had reason to 
expect fiom them, and even in regard to Sir Eyre Coote, 
who was responsible for the earlier part of the war, 
Wilks reluctantly admits as much. He made a great 
deal of his position as a Member of the Supreme Council 
at Calcutta and insisted on having his own way at Madras. 
Nor did Sir Eyre Coote 's successor. Major General Stuart, 
give better satisfaction to Lord Macartney. Prom the time 
of hiB succeeding to the command of the army, he set 
himself in direct opposition to Government upon almost 
every subject. Without going so far as to profess 
absolute independence of the civil power, he went very 
near it, and on one occasion when called upon to inter- 
fere in a case where an ofacer of His Majesty’s troops 
had refused to comply with a requisition from the civil 
authorities, he stated he was of opinion that there were 
cases where the requisition of Government concerning 
the employment of His.Majesty’s troops might be refused 
by the officer commanding. This conduct, as Colonel 
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Wilson remarks, and his assumption of authority over 
the Eoyal troops, gave Government much uneasiness, 
but no active measures were taken until after the sus- 
pension of hostilities with the French, when General 
Stuart was directed to make over command of the army 
to Major-Heneral Bruce, and to proceed to Madras, there 
to account for his dilatory and unsatisfactory conduct 
during the campaign, and other matters. He made over 
charge accordingly on the 3rd July (1783) and returned 
to Madras, where he continued his obstructive and 
contentious behaviour until it became so serious that 
Lord Macartney took the decisive step of dismissing him 
from the Company's service on the 17th September 
(1783) and appointed Major-General Sir John Burgoyne 
as the senior officer m His Majesty’s service, to take 
command of the King’s troops Despite this order of 
dismissal. General Stuart determined to retain command 
of the King’s troops, and Sir John Burgoyne informed 
Government that he would continue to obey the General. 
The Government accordingly resolved to arrest him 
before he could take any steps for the subversion of 
Government. Colonel Wilson remarks that it is difficult 
to say whether there were sufficient grounds for this 
apprehension. Although General Stuart had been one 
of the principal jiersons concerned m the arrest and 
deposition of Lord Pigot in 1776, it must be remembered 
that he was then acting in concert with the majority of 
the Members of Government, whereas in 1783, he pos- 
sessed no adherent in that body. On the other hand, it 
was known that the suspension of Lord Mac.irtney 
was contemplated by Warren Histings, then Governor- 
General, and the prospect of the support of 
the Governor- General might have induced an impulsive 
and arbitrary man to go to any length The arrest of 
the General was effected by the Fort Adjutant and he 
was conveyed to the fort Amir-ul-Umara, second son 
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of Nawab Miibammad Ali, is said to have summed up 
the situation with the epigrammatic remark m broken 
English, Sometimi General Stuart catch one Lord ; one 
Lord catch General Stuart. Colonel Lang was appoin- 
ted to assume command of the army and he forthwith 
took over the duties of the Gommander-in-Chief. There 
were at first some signs of murmur among the Boyal 
officers, but even they tendered their services shortly 
afterwards, on being satisfied that the authority of 
General Stuart over the Royal troops in India had only 
existed by virtue of his commission from the East India 
Company. Meanwhile, Government permitted Sir 
John Burgoyne to assume the separate command of the 
King’s troops, but, as he began to issue orders not usually 
promulgated without Government’s previous sanction, he 
was put under arrest on 3Ist December (1783) and the 
next senior officer placed in command of the Royal 
troops. At the same time, it was resolved by Govern- 
ment to send General Stuart to England, a 
proceeding against which he protested vigorously, 
alleging, amongst other objections, that the vessel 
taken up for him was not seaworthy. General 
Stuart would not embark until coercive measures were 
applied and this was done by the sepoys laying hold of 
him. He then protested he was being carried away 
against his will by force and went on board ship. The 
vessel, it must be added, had been duly surveyed before 
being chartered and pronounced perfectly seaworthy. 
The arrangements for the General’s comfort on board 
appears to have been made on the most liberal scale. 
General Stuart, however, made the application of 
coercive measures, rendered necessary by his own con- 
duct, a personal matter between himself and Lord 
Macartney, whom he called out on his return from 
Madras. A duel was fought accordingly near Kensing- 
ton on 8th June 1786, m which Lord Macartney was 
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shot through the shoulder. Lord Macartney was 
attended by Colonel Fullarton and General Stuart by 
Colonel Gordon. The story of the duel has been told by 
Sir Charles Lawson in his Memories of Madras and is 
of interest to-day mainly because of the personalities 
involved in it 


Apart from the troubles that Lord Macartney had 
^ from those at his own Council table, 

liora Macartney ’ 

and the Supreme he had to deal With a Supreme Govern- 

ment which latterly became plainly 
mimical to him. Even Dr. Vincent 
Smith, who criticises warmly Lord Macartney’s 
Governorship of Madras, has had to admit that “ the 
interference of Calcutta sometimes was practised in an 
irritating way." That seems a very mild way of putting 
the attitude of Hastings towards Macartney. Sir Charles 
Lawson, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, suggests 
personal jealousy on the part of Hastings, who saw 
something strange in the " handsome young nobleman in 
Madias, who had influential fnends at his back, especially 
Hastings’ remorseless enemy, Charles James Fox.” James 
Mill has remarked that Lord Macartney was not only of 
superior social rank to the Company’s servants in India 
during the time he was Governor of Madras, but that he 
" set one of the finest examples of elevating a servant of 
the King to a high office in that country,” and thereby 
of “intercepting the great prizes which animated the 
ambition of the individuals nsing through the several 
stages of the Company’s service.” There was little 
disposition in Calcutta to give him credit for what Mill 
describes as his accomplishments, his talents, his calm- 
ness of temper, his moderation and his urbanity He 
spared no pains to keep his Council well acquainted with 
his views about passing events ; and be wrote despatch 
after despatch of a voluminous nature, and in courteous 


41. ibvl, 9578-9677 (bued oa Wilka, Wil*on, Lawson, Love, eto ). 
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terms, to the Govemor-General-in- Council, in view 
to inducing them to give up their poor opinion and 
distrust of him. The India Office Library and the 
British Museum contain a large number of bis papers 
and Sir Charles Lawson, after an examination of them, 
has been led to endorse the conclusion of Sir John 
Barrow, the biographer of Lord Macartney, that his 
minutes are "masterly productions,” and that his 
“ whole correspondence with the hostile and counter- 
acting Government of Bengal is characterised by a 
clearness, closeness, and cogency of argument, and by 
a firmness and moderation which distinguish it, in a 
very striking manner, from the loose, the puerile, and 
fanciful reasoning, and the haughty, harsh and acrimon- 
ious language of the letters from Calcutta.” 

The relations of the Bengal Government with Lord 
Macartney were sufficiently friendly at first, and the 
pecuniary assistance of which Madras stood so much in 
need was afforded on more than one occasion, but this 
did not last long ; the two Governments were soon at 
variance, and further aid was withheld The jealousy 
entertained by Warren Hastings against Lord Macait- 
ney as bis probable successor, aggravated by the steady 
opposition of the Madias Government to certain 
measures advocated by that of Bengal, has been 
assigned as the principal cause of this state of matters. 

The first of these proposed measures was the cession 
of the rich and extensive district of Tinnevelly to the 
Dutch, together with the exclusive right to the pearl 
fishery on the southern coast, in return for which the 
Madras Government were to be furnished with 1,000 
European infantry, 20 European artillery, and 1,000 
Malays, to be paid and maintamed by the East India 
Company. Seeing that Government were not in want 
of more troops, but of money wherewith to pay those 
they already had, the acceptance of this proposal would 
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have increased their liabilities, while at the same time it 
would have diminished the means of meeting them. This 
negotiation, which had been carried on between the Bengal 
Government and the Director of the Dutch Settlements 
in Bengal, was suddenly dropped on receipt of the intel. 
ligence of war in Europe. 

The cession of the Northern Circars to the Nizam on 
condition of being furnished by him with a body of horse 
was another of the measures pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The Governor-General laid much 
stress upon the value of the aid to be received, while he 
depreciated that of the Circars as yielding only a moderate 
revenue, the extent of frontier involved rendering it 
difficult of defence. In reply it was pointed out that the 
collections for the year had amounted to 612,000 pa^odas^ 
that the extensive sea-board of the Circars afforded every 
facility for landing reinforcements should they be 
required, and that the country was of great importance 
on account of the manufactures it produced, for which 
reasons Lord Macartney declined to give it up without 
the special orders of the Court of Directors. 

Another important matter regarding which the two 
Governments were at issue, was the assignment of the 
revenues of the Kamatic, an arrangement which had 
been originally concluded with the approbation of the 
Bengal Government, and the results of which had been 
very advantageous. Nevertheless, early in 1783, on the 
strength of certain ex-parte representations, the Madras 
Government were required to relinquish it. At this very 
time, orders had been received from the Court of 
Directors approving of the measure, and requiring the 
co-operation of the Bengal Government in carrying it 
out, but instead of obeying the Court’s orders, that 
Government repeated their orders for the sui'render of 
the assignment to the Nawab. Lord Macartney, how- 
ever, determined not to comply, and the matter rested 
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until 1785 when it was surrendered in conformity with 
orders received from the Board of Control. The impolicy 
of this measure soon became apparent, but no change was 
made until 1790, when Lord Cornwallis and the Supreme 
Government authorised and directed the Governor and 
Council of Madras to assume the management of the 
revenues of the Kamatic during the war 

“ In order that the total amount of the collections might 
be applied with fidelity and economy, in the proportions that 
had already been settled, to defray the exigencies of the war, 
and to support His Highness* (the Nawab's) own family and 
dignity ” 

This shows that Lord Macartney was in the main 
right in regard to the Kamatic question. 
Though Pitt tool u aiffuMUt view of 
Lord Macartney’s policy in this matter 
in which he was subsequently falsified, he praised his 
work at Madras and said that his conduct while there 
entitled him to the highest applause that words could 
possibly bestow. The fact also that be had a definite 
offer of the Governor-Generalship, in succession to 
Warren Hastings, while yet in India, from the Court of 
Directors, which he had to decline owing to reasons of 
health and that the offer was renewed to him shortly 
after he returned to England and only fell through 
because the Ministry of the day would not countenance 
his request for such a mark of Boyal favour as would 
unequivocally show the world that he was going out 
with the combined support of the Crown, the Ministry 
and the Company, confirm this estimate of his services. 
Pitt, however, could not see his way to confer on him 
the British Peerage he desired to receive and so the 
Governor-Generalship was, three days later, offered 
to and accepted by Lord Cornwallis. Lord Macartney 

4S. IM, 11 -2680 (based on Lawson, Lore, etc ). 
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was the type of a true nobleman ; he was an upright 
and incorruptible man ; he returned home with 
absolutely clean hands ; he entertained decided views 
about the necessity of subordinating the Military to 
the Civil authority in India, and he was full of 
ideas of admistrative reform. Of his political talents and 
military plans, contemporary opimon was undoubtedly 
too critical. At any rate, modem opinion, based as 
it IS on a fairer appreciation of the difficulties 
of his position, differs very widely from contem- 
porary opinion, which appears, in some respects, 
to have been influenced by the passions and prejudices of- 
the time. He was a genuine statesman, as his 
conduct towards Mysore show-ed it, while the unlimited 
confidence he reposed m Mr. Sullivan, who carried 
through the Mysore negotiations and whose political 
sagacity won even the approval of Wilks, who is uni- 
formly critical of Macartney's acts, shows that he could 
choose his men well and act fairly towards them. The 
highest justification of Macartney’s policy towards 
Mysore — which had for its sheet-anchor the end of the 
usurpation and the restoration of the ancient Hindu 
dynasty — must be that it was the one that ultimately 
came to prevail, though it required two more wars to reach 
that goal. Political prescience cannot surely be denied 
to a man who could map out a policy of the kind that 
Lord Macartney laid down so early as 1782 for the 
solution of the problem that Mysore presented as much 
to its own people as to the Company, their neighbours. 
It should be remembered too that Lord Cornwallis has 
been adversely criticised for the mildness of his treaty 
with Tipu in l'i92, which, because it did not overthrow 
Tipu in entirety, cost another war. General Medows, 
as we shall see later, would have preferred to depose 
Tipu in 1792 and restore the country to its ancient 
Hindu rulers, the policy adopted later by Lord 
VOL. in XX 
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Wellesley, who, it should be remembered, only executed 
what Lord Macartney, in 1782, had set out as the ideal 
policy for the effectual putting down of Tipu/® 

Tipu’s conduct of the war against the English after 
he took charge of the army is open to 
Tipu’s serious criticism. While there is some 

oondxiot of the war. 

Vigour m it, especially m the earlier 
stages, it was faulty and blameworthy to a degree 
throughout. As at Haidar’s death he still possessed 
Haidar’s veteran army, he should have profited by the 
impression of his power, and should have endeavoured 
,to ward off the blow he was raising against himself by 
his acts and policy against his neighbours. His treat- 
ment of Shaik Ayaz which eventually led to his deser- 
tion to the English at Bombay ; the manner in 
which he put an end to the existence of Muhammad 
AIT, the Commandant, described as one of the greatest 
generals of Haidar, and considered by Haidar himself as 
one of the best officers m his army ; and his quarrel with 
Mons. Cossignv and Boudenot and Col. Campbell, the 
heroic defender of Mangalore — are sufficient to show the 
radical differences that existed between his leadership 
and that of his father Haidar. 



CHAPTER XII. 


KHAsi-CHiMARiJA WODETAB VIII, 
1776-1796— (cor»<d.) 

Tipu’s ratirement from Mangalore , reduchon of Balam an 
Coorg, 1784 — Renewed invasion of Coorg, 1785 ; the 
Faujdar’s excesses — Preliminary operations— Tipu takes 
the field, October 1785 — The first encounter — Further 
progress —Tipu’s final measures , Tipu’s return to Seringa- 
patam, January 1786 — General course of affairs , Tipu 
asserts his claims to sovereignty over the South of the 
Krishna — Rupture with the Malirattas — Tipu proceeds 
against Nargund — The siege of Nargnnd , Burban-ud-din 
commences the siege, March 1785 — The defence, Kala- 
Pandit solicits the aid of the Mahrattas , Eumr-ud-din 
directed topioceed to Nargund — Kumr-ud-dm joins, April 
1785 , reduction of Ramdurg, May 6 , 1785 , siege of 
Nargund resumed, May-August — Nargund capitulates, 
August 1785 , tlie capture and confinement of the Deshayi, 
October 6, 1785, reduction of Kittoor, &c. — The Mahratta 
reaction, 1786 — Tlieii operations , siege and capitulation of 
Badami, May 1786 , reduction of Dharwar, &c; May- 
June 1786 — Tipu’s counter-movements — Tipu takes the 
field, June 1786 , appears before Adoni — The siege of Adoni; 
Tipu raises the siege, June 25, 1786 — The action of June 
27, 1786, and after , the retreat of the confederates, July 1, 
1786 , Tipu pursues them , fall of Adoni, July 11, 1786 — 
Tipu proceeds against the confederates — The position of the 
confederates — The movements of the confederates and of 
Tipu, September 1786 — Tipu prepares for a serious night- 
attack — The action before Savanur, October 1, 1786 — Tipu 
marches towards Savanur, October 4, 1786, early relations 
between Tipu and Hakim Ehan ; Hakim Khan joins the 
Mahrattas and takes to flight, October 29, 1786, the 
spoliation of Savanur — Tipu marches northward, November 
1786 — His proposition to the Mahrattas — ^The OD 

the Gandaki — Further movements of the confederates and 
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of Tipa, Decembei 1786 — ^January 1787 — Towards peace, 
peace concluded, February 14, 1787 — Reduction of Hara* 
panaballi and Bayadurg, March 1787 , Tipu returns to 
Seringapatam, c. May 1787 — Tipu’s visit to Malabar, 
January>April 1788 — Marches to Coimbatore-Dindigal ; 
returns to Seringapatam, August 1788 — Rebellion in Coorg 
and Malabai, December 1788: the course of affairs leading 
to it — Tipu proceeds to Malabar, January 1789 ; his progress 
against the rebels — His further progress : destruction of the 
Baja of Chirakal , moves to Coimbatore, June 1789 — His 
design on Travancore — The principality of Travancore — The 
origin and early history of the Travancore Lines, 1662*1 761 
— Subsequent developments, 1761-1777' construction of the 
Linos afresh, 1775 — The position from 1777 onwards . The 
Treaty of Mangalore (1784) and after , Tipu forestalled by 
the English , the occupation of Travancore, a prelude to a 
contest with them , Tipu marches on to Travancore, Sep- 
tember 1789 — The protracted discussions re the Travancore 
issue, September-December 1789 — Tipu’s ultimatum to the 
Baja of Travancore, December 1789 — His attack on the 
Travancore Lines, December 29, 1789 —His repulse — 
Tipu’s further movements, Januarj'-May 1790 ; takes the 
Travancore Lines, April 15, 1790, reduces Cranganore, 
May 8, 1790, the demolition of the Travancore Linos , 
Tipu's expectations disappointed ; hastens to Seringapatam, 
May 1790 — The French Eevolution, 1789 . its dire con- 
sequences to Tipu. 


S HOBTLY after the conclusion of the peace of 
Mangalore (March II, 1784), Tipii, on his way to 


Tipfl's retirement 
from Usngalore. 

Bednetion of Balam 
and.Ooorg, 178f 


the upper country for the first time 
after his father’s death, began his 
march through Balam, quelling a long 
protracted rebellion of the mountai- 
neers of that region, and causing a new 


fortress to be erected there which he named MumirSbad} 


1. Wilke, o.e , II. STQ-280; Kirkpatrick, Select Lettere, 908 (notiomg Xipfl’s 
itemoere entitled Tdrikh-Xho^daSy) i Kinnaqi, o.v., 99. liunewAbtd 
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Then he proceeded into the adjacent hills and forests of 
Coorg, whose inhabitants also were in a state of dis- 
affection since 1780, and, yielding occasionally to 
overwhelming force, had never failed to reassert their 
independence, whenever the pressure was removed. 
Early in 1782, Haidar, as we have seen ^ had made a 
considerable detachment under Woffadar to the woods of 
Coorg, where a fort (Mercara), which he had built for 
overawing the inhabitants, bad been invested soon after 
his descent into the Coromandel and provisioned with 
difiSculty by the provincial troops. Woffadar was so far 
successful as to capture the family of the Kaja recently 
deceased, among whom was a youth aged fourteen, after- 
wards Haja (the author of the historical tract on Coorg 
entitled Mdjendrandnu) ; but had entirely failed m 
tranqiiillising the country or possessing any portion of it 
beyond the ground actually occupied by his military 
posts. When Tipu entered it with his whole array 
advancing from Periapatam m two divisions by different 
roads and in two days, the inhabitants yielded, as usual, 
to necessity, and apparent quiet was restored. At the 
residence of the governor of the district where the 
rebels had taken icfuge, a great number of these were 
made prisoners. Katti Naik, the leader of the insurg- 
ents, was with his family and children pursued through 
the inaccessible woods and glens of Coorg. He, how- 
ever, made his escape to Tellicherry where he died soon 
after, while his family was captured by the followers of 
Tipu. Marching further, Tipu took possession of the 
fort of Mercara which the populace had demolished. 
Orders were issued for the rebuilding of the fort, while 

(now Mat^/arabad in Hasaan Pirtriot), hO called by Tipu 
“ because the numoiiral poweis of tbu several letters composing that, 
word, when added together, indicate the year of the h '/era in which 
the place was conquered, r*r., 1198,'' i r , A. D 1784 (see Kiikpatnok', 
0. 0., 908) 
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Zain-ul'labidin Mehdvi, a favonnte servant of Tipn, 
was left as Faujdar of the district, with full powers to 
displace, imprison and punish all the rebellious and 
seditious people thereof, who were threatened with 
banishment and wholesale conversion to Islam should 
they rise m revolt again Thus, calling together 
and haranguing them on the subject of their moral and 
political sins, Tipu said : “ It is the custom with you for 
the eldest of five brothers to marry, and for the wife of 
such brother to be common to all five. Not a man in 
the country knows his father, and the ascendency of 
women and bastardy of children is your common attri- 
bute. From the period of my father’s conquest of the 
country, yon have rebelled seven times, and caused the 
death of thousands of our troops. I forgive you once 
more, but if rebellion be ever repeated, I have made a 
vow to God, to honour every man of the country with 
Islam. I will make them aliens to their home, and 
establish them in a distant land, and thus at once extin- 
guish rebellion and plutabty of husbands, and initiate 
them in the more honourable practices of Islam.” 
Giving the new fort of Mercara the name of Zuferabdd, 
Tipii by successive marches hastened back to Periapatam. 
From thence, he proceeded in the direction of 
Sermgapatam, arriving there towards the close of the 
year,® 


S. Wilks, o. e., 280 281 , Eirkpstricfc, o e , 203-207 (qnoting from Tdrlkh), 
and Kirmfiqi, o c , 80 Klrmfiqi roughly places the events of 1784 in 
1782 (A H. 1197) Wilks refers to Katti Naik or Katty Naik as 
“ Ooote Nug " and speaks of TipQ having nicknamed him “ CooU 
Naick — Cutte Nculc, cutla meaning a dog — Oapta%n Dog" (see Wilks, 
0 . c., I Preface, xxxii) Zuferahad, the new name for Mercara, 
mentioned above, refers also, like ItuntirOMd, to the date of conquest 
of the place (i e,]784). Elsewhere Eirmini, refeinng incidentally 
to the custom of polyandry in Coorg, speaks of Haidar having abolished 
it during his conquest of the country (see Klrmipi, o. e., 76). The 
onstom, however, persisted in Iipn’s time. 
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Benewed ioTauon 
of Oooig, 1786. 

The Faujdar’s ez- 
ceases. 


No Booner Tipu returned to Beringapatam than 
troubles began to brew in Coorg, where 
Zain-ul-Iabidin Mehdvi, placed in un- 
controlled authority as its Faujdar, 
regulated the affairs of Government by 
mere caprice and folly, and went to the 
extent of forcibly carrying off the sister of one Momuti 
Nair, a minister of the local chief. Enraged at this 
conduct, Momuti Nair with his colleague Banga Nair 
incited all tbeir retainers and peasantry to rise in revolt 
against the Faujdar. At once Zuferabad was surround- 
ed and besieged and the country in its vicinity 
plundered, while the besieged, who had neglected to 
provide themselves with sufficient stocks of provisions 
and ammunition, were reduced to such extremities that 
even during day-light they were afraid of quitting the 
walls of the fort. The Faujdar, who soon found his 
possessions limited to the walls of Zuferabad, reported 
the state of affairs to Seringapatam, where Tipu, since 
his return from Mangalore, was actively engaged m the 
regulation of the various departments of State '* 

In September 1785, Tipu, determined to punish the 
Coorgs, issued orders to the Quarter- 
Master-General to proceed with the 
'i'lgcr standard and the blue pavilion 
and pitch them in the neighbourhood of SuUdnpet, a 
town lately built at the distance of one fursung and a 
half west from Seringapatam. At the same time, Zain- 
ul'labidin Shoostri, .Sipahdar of a Kushoon, who as a 
theologian and man of letters of Tipu’s court had 
impressed him as the author of a military treatise 
entitled Futhul-Mujahideen (“Tiiumph of the Holy 
Warriors ”) containing a section on the mode of carrying 
on operations in a close and woody country, was with 

4 . ll»d. 981 ; KIrmCQi, o, c , 68-69. On the subjeot of the regulation of 
departmeata of State, vtde Oh. ZVl below. 


Preliminary cpera- 
tions 
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his Kushoon and abundance of stores and 2,000 
irregular foot {ahasham), sent in advance, with 
instructions to proceed by forced marches to the fort of 
Zuferabad, make a genera! attack on the rebels and 
chastise them in conjunction with the Faujddr. The 
Sipahdar, marching quickly, arrived at the ghat leading 
to Coorg, only to find himself attacked on all sides by 
the rebels with their arrows and muskets, llis literary 
abilities proving hardly equal to the occasion, he soon 
retired m despair on the plea of ague and fever to the 
pass of Sidapur (Sidddpura), despite the remonstrances of 
his followers. Also he wrote to the headquarters that 
nothing but Tipu’s own presence with the mam army 
would terminate the war.® 

Thereupon Tipu, bitterly taunting the Sipahdar for 
the poor application of his own theory, 
fleu^ootow^wsa!'* hastened to proceed himself towards 
Coorg Late in October he moved 
thither at the head of 20,000 regular infantry, 12,000 
irregular foot, 10,000 horse and 21 field-pieces. Enter- 
ing Coorg in two columns, he arrived and encamped 
near the stockade or bound hedge of the district, leaving 
all his horse at the pass of Sidapur, Periapatam and 
Munzirabad. Then with his irregular foot, Eushoons 
and artillery, crossing the pass, he began burning and 
destroying the patches of open country.® 

Entering the woods of Coorg by the route of the 
Turkul Ghaut, he encamped on this 
e ^nn't f ” * * " B®'*'® *^® stockade, called 

Mundul. The next day, he gave 
orders to his two Sipahdars with their Kushoons to 


6. Ihid, 281-282, Elrmani, o c., 69-71; and Kirkpatrick, o. o, Letter 
Nob CXVII, CXXXI and CXXXII, dated September 17 and October 
10 and 12, 1786 For further particnlara about the text of FuthuU 
Mujahideen, see Kirkpatrick, o. e , Appeudix I, pp LXVII-LXXVII 
6. Jbui, 282, KlrmSQi, o. c., 71, and Kirkpatrick, o. c., Letter 
No. CXXXVIl, dated October 16, 1786. 
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assault the stockade gate, before which the inhabitants 
had dug a deep ditch and had built a wall on each flank, 
from where they completely blocked up the road with 
their arrows and matchlocks. Tipii's Sipahdars accord- 
ingly commenced action. The besieged defended them- 
selves with the utmost intrepidity, not only repelling 
the assailants but driving the two Kushoons before them 
and killing and wounding the greatest part. Tipu, 
however, proceeding with his troops by an otherwise 
inaccessible route, fell with rapidity upon the defenders, 
despatching a great number of them. On the other side, 
the Frencli contingent of his under Mons. Lially and the 
Asad Ildhi risalas or regiments of Chelas likewise slew 
several of them. On the other flank also, the infantry 
of the body-guard disabled their opponents on the points 
of their spears or bayonets, making many of- them 
prisoners. Despite all this, the besieged stood firm, 
making vigorous attacks on the assailing army and 
dispersing them. At length, the select of the body-guard 
and certain of the Sipahdais assembled those who still 
remained and determining by successive stages to make 
an impression, threw themselves at once on the enemy, 
breaking asunder the bonds which held them together 
and putting them to flight in utter panic and 
confusion.’ 

Closely pursuing the Coorgs at the point of the sword, 
Tipu with his troops advanced and 
Further progress, encamped in the vicinity of Hulikalnad 

(the Huhkulindr of Kirmani), where he 
was joined by the Sipabdar Zain-ul-labidin Shoostri, 
who, by way of erasing the impression of his former 
misconduct, had by now attacked the village of Eushalpur 

7. Kirmani, u. e., 77-78. Wilks is practically sileut r gardiug the shove 
details. On pp 71-77, Klriiiim gives a deecnption 01 ihp geof^rsphy, 
fauna and flora of Coorg, and of the physiognomy, customs and 
manners of its people, etc , in his usual figurative style, by way of 
digression. 
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and plundered and destroyed it, making prisoners of 
the inhabitants. From here, Tipd despatched four 
risdlas or regiments with a large supply of stores and 
provisions to the fort of Zuferabad, while he himself 
marched thither, by several stages, in November, and 
encamped on the eastern side of the town by the road 
through the jungles, which had been cleared by his 
Amirs and Khans at great' nsk and loss to the tenants. 
Thereupon, the Coorgs, no longer able to oppose the 
forces of Tipu, were dispersed and compelled to take 
refuge in the inaccessible woods and mountains where 
they, as usual, refrained from any decisive operations.® 
On this, Tipii despatched his officers with large bodies 


Tipu's final 
measures 


of troops to punish these people and 
reduce the whole country to subjec- 
tion. -Accordingly Mons Lally pro- 


ceeded to the ('ardamom Ghats ; Zam-ul-labidm 


Shoostri with his Kushoon and another under the 


command of Husain Ah Khan Bakshi inarched m the 


direction of Kurumbanrid (A irvbndr), while the rest of the 
Sipahdars marched to Talakaveri and KushSlpur and 
Tipu himself remained encamped on the same ground. 
Everything being ready along the whole circumference, 
these troops began to contract the circle, and beating up 
the woods, carried distress and confusion all over the 
country, attacking and destroying the towns and driving 
away and capturing immense crowds of wild men. In 
December, Tipu, after having completely settled the 
affairs of Zuferabad, moved forward and pitched his 
tents and standards on the ground to the southward of 
the hill of Talakaveri. Then he despatched his troops 
in advance, directing them to pursue the rebels further. 
Accordingly the troops advanced to the attack on all 
sides and systematically closing in on the great mass of 
the population, succeeded in making prisoners of 

6. IM, 7d>60 ; see also and compare Willu, 1 e 
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forty to fifty thousand of them, men and women. Both 
the leaders of the Goorgs, Momuti Nair and Kanga Nair, 
were taken on the cardamom mountains by the exer- 
tions of Mons. Lally. Momuti Nair, however, died soon 
after and Eanga Nair was circumcised and made a 
Mussulman, being named Shaikh Ahmad and appointed 
a Bisdldar. All the other prisoners were driven off 
like a herd of cattle to Seringapatam where they were 
in due course converted to Islam aod incorporated with 
the A hmadt corps of the army. The landed proprietors 
and the husbandmen of Coorg were separated from the 
other prisoners and assigned to new Muhammadan 
settlers, though the scheme eventually proved abortive 
both on account of local climatic conditions and by falling 
into neglect and abuse. About the middle of January 

T.pa'. return to “^king arrangements 

Smngepatem, for the security of his conquests in 
Jenuary 1786 Coorg and erecting several wooden or 

stockaded forts (Lakadi-koie) , returned to Seringapatam 
by the loute of Sidapur ” 

Meanwhile, since 1784, affairs elsewhere were 
moving in a different manner. Tipu, 
affaire!*^** conrsi' of have seen, had concluded the 

peace of Mangalore (March 11, 1784) 
to avert an impending confederacy, with a distinct view 
to the sep irate subjugation of its members, namely, the 
English, the Mahrattas and Nizam All. At the time of 
his signing the peace and subsequently thereafter, he 
openly avowed to his own subjects and to his French 
allies his determination of waiting for a more favourable 
opportunity to unite with them for the destruction of 
the English power. Any European interference, how- 
ever, having been, for the tune being, effectually removed, 
Tipu was at liberty to begin with either of his other 


9. I6id, 80-84; also Wilka, o e , II. 382-283, and Kirkpatrick, o «., Nos 
OliXlX, dated l>eaember 8, 1786 , CXiXXXVU, dated I>eoember22, 
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enemies, the Mahrattas or Nizam AIT.^" In May 1784, 
about two months after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Mangalore, he wrote to the NizSm that he was master 
„ ^ V of the whole country south of the 

olainxB to BOT6reig£ity AQu tfUftt fi]l6 fiBlTJTltOnfiS iiO th6 

oTer the south of the north of that river belonged to him.’^ 
Also he tried the effect of terror on 
Nizam Al! by asserting claims of sovereignty over 
Bijapur.^® Thereupon Nizam All answered by sending 
an envoy to Seringapatam and despatching his son at 
the head of 20,000 horse and foot to oppose Tipu, while 
he himself followed with a large force seeking a 


1785, CXCVI, dated JsDuaiy 18 Bud 16, 1786 KlrmJni estimates the 
number of prisoners at 80,000 (o c 81) , Wilks at 70,000 (o e , II- 
283). Tipfl himself estimates this at 40,0Cn or 50,000 (vule Kirkpatrick, 
o,e , Nos CXCVI and CCII), which figure is adopted above as the 
more probable one. Kirmani speaks of the Coorg campaign as one of 
louger duration, assigning a period of “ seven months and a few days " 
to the capture of the prisoners (i c ). But, iii the light of other sourcea 
cited here, the entire campaign led by Tipu himself in person seems 
to have lasted not more than two months and a half, from about the 
close of October 1785 to about the middle of January 1786 Kirmaui, 
again, places the event lu A H 1198 corresponding to A D 1783, but 
from the context it is referable to 1786-1786, as worked out shove. 
Stewart, who makes a brief reference to the event, postdates it in 
1787-1788 (Memoirt, 62) Wilks speaks of Iipu's return from Coorg to 
Seringapatam early m January 1786 (o c , II 294), but we have a letter 
of Tipu dated 13th and 16th January 1786, from which it would appear, 
his return took place about the middle of January 1786 (Kirkpatrick, 
o.c.No CCII) 

10. Wilks, 0 c , II. 283-284 

11. Cal Pm Conea ,VI p J6>, No. 1118, dated May 29, 1784- .News /rom 

EUore 

12. Wilks, 0 c , II 284; also Oal, Pera Correa , 1 o. Wilks places this move 

on the part of Tipu in 1781, immediately after bis return to Seriuga- 
patam from Mangalore But. in the light of the Oal Pera Correa,, 
above rated, it took place in May 1784 while on his way back from 
Mangalore 

18. Jbtd. The envoy or envoys arrived in Seriugspatam with congratula- 
tory letters, etc , early in 1786, shortly after Tipfi’s return from 
Mangalore (Kirmani, o c , 46). Klrmini, however, antedates this 
event and sets it down to A H 1197, s.e , A D 1782 

14. Cal. Pera, Correa , Lc. The subsequent portion of this news-letter 
relating to the movements of the Nisam, the Mahrattas and Tip& is 
unconfirmed by other sources. 
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closer union with the Mahrattas against the alarming 
pretensions of Tipu, with whom they were known at the 
same time to have separate grounds of quarrel.^^ 

Since his return from Mangalore, Tipu nourished 
certain grievances against the Chiefs 
uSirattBB. Poona who, m his view, had for- 

gotten their treaty obligations to him 
and to his father. He had accordingly come to the 
positive determination of taking possession of the 
Mahratta territory situated between the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra.*® By virtue of Haidar’s negotiations 
with Baghoba (1774), this entire tract had belonged to 
Mysore. Haidar, in conformity with the suggestions of 
Eaghoba’s envoy, had left certain of the forts and 
territories in this region in the hands of their Mahratta 
possessors, satisfied with the loose profession of their 
allegiance to Mysore. Among these was Ka!a-Pan^it, 
the Deshayi or Chief of Nargund, a hill fort of consi- 
derable strength, situated between two branches of the 
river Malprabha The Deshayi was connected with the 
family of Parashuram Bhau of Miraj, a powerful 
Mahratta leader, by a double inter-marriage of their sons 
and daughteis.*^ Early in 1785, shortly after Tipu’s 
arnvdl in Seringapatam, intelligence was received from 
the spies and news-writers on the banks of the 
Tungabliadra that most of the tributaries of the kingdom 
of Mysore between that river and the Krishna were 
oppressive and disaffected and ready to break out in 


16. Wilks, 1 o 

16. Eirkpatnek, o e.. No VIII, dated March 16, 1785 The letter speaks of 

“ the territory situated on the banks of the Kistns " With reference 
to the context, the reference here is to the ooimtry between the 
Kriahpa and Tungabhadre. This is in keeping with Kirkpatrick’s 
interpretation also, 

17. Wilks, 0 e , II. a84>286; see also and compare Klnnaph e.o , 61-52. 

Wilks refers to the Deshayi ot Nargund as “Kais Fandit” or 
“ Kallappa ” (o.c , II 286) , Kirmani as “ Kalis Desye " (o c., 60) In 
Tipu’s letters, the name is spelt es *' Kala Fnndit ” (see Kirkpatrick 
o.c , No. LKIX, LXXXV, etc) 
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open rebellion and mischief. Among these, Eala Fap^it 
was charged with having neglected to discharge the 
Peshkash due to Mysore for two years, insolently 
attacked the fort of Sude, a dependency of Gurramkonda, 
plundered the towns belonging to it and stirred up 
tumult and disorder, assisted by the Palegar of Madana- 
palli, with intent to make himself master of the entire 
country between the Krishna and Tnngabhadra 
De'^patching the Sipahdar Saiyid Gafoor to Nargund, 
Tipu made certain demands upon Eala Pandit, and his 
refusal was followed by the arrival of ambassadors from 
the court of Poona demanding the arrears of three years’ 
tribute due by Mysore.^® 

The demand, however, was not denied but evaded. 

Tipu, bitterly lamenting the Mahratta 

JmrtNargnnd!'*^" Karnatic 

war of 1780-1784, ostensibly admitted 
the claim by replying the ambassadors to the effect that 
immediately after the settlement and regulation of 
Mysore, he would arrange to meet it. He also 
sent to Poona, at the same time, one Muhammad 
Usmon, an old servant of Haidar, with return 
presents, as a lesson or warning.®® Almost 
simultaneously Tipu was actually preparing to proceed 
against Nargund, in order that by the previous 
possession of that fort and other similar places, he might 
have a stronger hold on the new line of frontier before 
the commencement of a new Mahratta war. The 
Mahrattas, who had hardly questioned the Mysorean 

16 o o., 60-62 

19. Wilks, O.C., II 286; slso ElraSni, o c., 61. '*Two years’ horsenhoe 
tribute and rhaufh," according to Klnuanl (o.c., 46) The lelerecoe 
here is to the tribute, 'whioh, on the authority of Wilks, seems to have 
been actually in arrears since 1782. The ’* horse-shoe tribute,” as 
elsewliere explained in the course ot this work, was teehnJcsMy known 
as ghdiAana (allowance tor grass and grew) in the Mahratta military 
code. 

so. Klrma^i, o.c., 46-48, 
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Tbe Biege oE 
Nfirgund. 


claim of customary tribute from Nfirgund, declared that 
they would not suffer the exaction of the larger demand 
made by Tipii, founded on the allegation of plunder and 
misconduct. Tipu argued that there was an end of his 
authority, if a foreign power were to dictate his conduct 
to those included within tbe Mysore limits, and began 
by directing operations against Nargund ^ 

Accordingly, in or about February 1785,Burhan-ud-din, 
the Sipahsalar (Commander-in-Chief) 
and Tipu’s cousin and brother-in-law, 
was despatched thither at the head of 
5,000 horse and three Kushoons or regiments of foot.® 
Marching by way of Chitaldrug and Savaniir, Burhan- 
ud-din soon joined Saiyid Gafoor, the Sipahdar, near 
Dharwar, and committing the charge of his right and 
left wings to his bravest officers, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nargund early in March. The Deshayi, 
Kala Pandit, was forthwith summoned to surrender, 
with promises of eventual restoration of the fort to him. 
He, however, definitely refused to comply. Thereupon 
Burhan-ud-din marched on and halting by a river at the 

Burhan-ua-ain of Seven or eight miles, com- 

cozDmences the siege, menced the Siege of Nargund. The 
Msrch 1786 SipShdars Saiyid HamTd and Saiyid 

Gafoor, under Burhan-ud din, advanced and enclosed the 
mountain, whilst the infantry ascended and started the 
attack of the fort on all sides, battenng down the walls by 
the fire of musketry and artillery.® 

The Deshayi, however, was a brave man and his troops 
often sallied forth and attacked the 
The defence. batteries, killing many of those de- 

fending them. One night, at an 


SI. vnika, 1 . 0 . 

33. Ibtd ; also Elrmipi, o.o., 63. 

83. KlrmCpi, o 0 , 69-60. The reference to “Kninr-nd-dio ” on page 60 ot 
the text of KinuSni seems to be sa error, apperently of the translator, 
It ought to be “ Bnrban-nd-dln." 
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opportune moment, a small detachment of the Chief's 
garrison descended from the mountain and attacked the 
pickets of Burhan-ud-din’s army, stationed at its foot, so 
vigorously that they killed the Bakshi Salabat Ehan and 
200 horse. Despite their strenuous exertions to take the 
hill fort, the Sipahdars of Burhan-ud-dm made no pro- 
gress and several assaults were made with little success.^ 
It being summer, there was scarcity of water m the camp 
to such an extent that water-earners had to bring it 
from the river below, on bullocks and camels, to the 
batteries at the foot of the mountain, while, in time of 
need, on account of distance, the men in the batteries 
could receive hardly any succour from the army. Yet 
the Sipahdars and oflBcersofthe Ahashdm, or irregular 
infantry, persisted and eventually carried on the batteries 

Kal«^Pa 94 it soli- 

oits the aid of thg upon, Ksla-Pandit, in great alarm, 
MahrattBB reported the critical situation of his 

affairs to Parashuram Bhau of Mira] and to the court of 
Poona, soliciting their aid The Chief of Mlraj accoid- 
mgly sent thither 5,000 horse. This body of horse 
encamped on a river swelled by the rams, and were 
waiting for a force of 10,000 horse from Poona, also 
proceeding to the aid of the Deshayi of Nargund. 
Burhan-ud-dm and the Mysorean ambassadors at Poona 
communicated these new developments to Tipu.“ 
Kumr-nd-din 0° receipt of this intelligence, Kumr- 
directed to proceed ud-din, Tipu’s cousin-germau, who 
to Nargnad. been ordered from Cuddapah to 

Seringapatam, was directed to change his route and 
proceed with his force to the aid of Burhan-ud-dln to 
effectually checkmate the Mahrattas and take the fort of 
Nargund.®’^ , 

aa. IM, 60-61 

25. Ibtd, 61 
20 Ibtd, 61-62 

27. Ibid, 62, And Wilki, 1 o. See alao SirkpAtrick, d.c., Kos. XlXf dated 
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Marching with his troops and 4,000 horse, Kumr-nd* 
din forded the Erishpa. In one night- 
Mahratta horse, who 
were about to cross over, he put 
them to flight, taking many of them prisoners. Then 
he advanced towards the fort of Nargund, where he 
arrived about the middle of Apnl, and pitched his tents 
between the mountain and the encampment of Burhan- 
ud-dln, sending to the latter's assistance one of his own 
officers, a Sipahdar named Shaikh Imam.“ The com- 
bined force, temporarily raising the siege of Nargund, 
soon proceeded to attack the forces collected by Parashu- 
ram Bhau for relieving the place. There was little 
serious fighting and the superiority was claimed by both. 
But the result was clearly testified to by the forward 
movement of the Mysoreans, which enabled them to 
reduce, on the 5th of May, the fort of Ramdurg, beyond 
the northern or trac Malprabha, an 
drag^May 6 ,°i 786 .'" acquisition which covei’ed and facili- 
tated the subsequent operations against 
Nargund. The siege of the latter place was accordingly 
Siege of Nirgnnd I'ebumed. The arrangement of order- 
resumed. May-Aug- mg the two divisions of Burhan-ud-dln 
and Kumr-ud-din to co-operate, instead 
of vesting the command in one superior officer, however, 
resulted in prolonging the operations in consequence of 


April 19, 178fi, XXXI-SXXII, dated Apnl Si, 1786, and;XXXVI, dated 
May 1, 1786, which couvey XipO’s directions to Kumr-ud-dIn and 
Bnrhaii-nd-din to drive away the Mahratta army beyond the Knebna 
and after signally chastising the enemy to take up their position for 
the attack of Ramdurg, Nargund, etc Elrmapi, by way of digression, 
gives an account of Kumr-ud-dln's activities in connection with the 
settlement of Cuddapah, whose chief, in agreement with the English 
at Maaulipatam, had lately attempted its reoouqnesi from Mysore 
(Elrmagi, o.e., SiM), 

9S. Und, 64 ; see also and compare Wilks (1 c ), according to whom Enmr- 
ud-dln did uot join Burhan-ud-diu before the 10th or 13th April. This 
seems confirmed by Kirkpatnok who refers to the earliest letter of Tipfi 
to Eumr-ud-dln at N&rgond, {dated Apnl 34, 17BS (Eirkpatnok, o e., 
No. EXXIl). 

VOL. Ill 


IT 
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divided counsels and reciprocal complaints to Tipu. 
Nevertheless, the place was reduced to such extremities 
that Eala-Papdit was induced to capitulate early in 
August.® 

Meantime, Tipu bad issued directions to put to the 
sword, in the event of assault, every 
thing, man, woman, child, dog 
or cat, with the single exception of 
Eala-Fandit (whose person was to be secured), and to 
employ every contrivance of truth or falsehood, which 
might induce the besieged to surrender the fort.® The 
unhappy Deshayi demanded for his security the sanction 
of oaths.” Tipu, however, disregarding the necessity for 
oaths, had ordered Burhan-ud-din and Kumr-ud-din to 
conjointly persuade the besieged by every practicable 
means to deliver up and evacuate the place.® The Deshayi 
descended under the escort of a select guard of his own 
men on the faith of a Kaul-nama or agreement from 
Tipu’s oflScers, guaranteeing him personal security and 
free permission to depart. He was detained, however, 
under a variety of pretences, and the vigilance and despe- 
rate aspect of his little guard was such as to restrain 
, Burban-ud-din for nearly two months 

The oaptare and ,, , 

confinement of the Kom overpowering them by open 

DethSyi, October 6, violence. At last, on the 6th of October, 
1785 ' 

the object was effected. Kala-Papdit 
was with his family placed under a guard and despatched 

as. Wilke, o c., II. 286-266. Wilke, as we Bhali see, eubseqnently speaks of 
an interval of two months between the Desbayi's capitnlation and bis 
final capture and confinement on October 6, 1786 (Wilks, o.o., II. 287). 
Hence the capitulation must have taken place early in August. 

80. Ibid, 286 ; see also and compare Kirkpatnok, o r , Nos. LXIX, dated 

June 21, 1786, LXXXII, dated Jnly 10, 1786 ; LXXXV, dated July 16, 
1786; andXGII, dated July 22, 1786, etc., oontaining directions in 
detail from Tipu to Knmr-nd-dln, Bnrhsn-ud-dln and others, regarding 
the etorming and reduction ofNargnnd. 

81. IM , also Kirkpatnok, o c.. No XCIJl, dated July 2S, 1765. 

82. Jbtd ; see also and compare Kirkpatnok, o.e , Noe. XCII, dated Jnly 2!!^ 

1786, and XCIIl and XCl V, dated Jnly 28, 1786. 
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in irons to Seringapatam and from thence to Kabbal- 
durg, where he ended his last days.®® Nargund was 
committed to the charge of an Amir, 
an officer of Tipu ; Kittoor, the 
residence of another Deshayi, was next 
seized, and Burhan-ud-dm cantoned in the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar, Kumr-ud-din having been, in the mean- 
while, recalled with his force to Seringapatam.®^ 


Reduction of 
Kittoor, etc. 


Si. Ibid, 386-287 , see also and compare Klrmani, o.c , 64-65, Wiefi; tonching 
on the course of affairs leading to the Kaul-Ndma or agreement. The 
entire proceeding, detailed in the text above, ws' m pursuance of 
Tipu's previous directions, according to which a capitulation was to he 
granted to the besieged, allowing them to depart with their arms and 
accoutrements; Kala-Pan^it, with hia family and kindred and princi- 
pal bankera, was to be induced by engagements to descend from the 
fort, upon uhich they were to be placed under a guard and ten lakba 
of pagodas demanded of them by uay of reparation for ravages 
committed in the Mj sore terntones; otherwise they were to be kept 
in confliienieut, etc (see Kirkpatrick, o e , Nos LXIX and LXXXII, 
cited auprn) 

H4. Und, 287 , Kirma^i, o e , 6S KUtoor In Belgaum district, 26 milea 
S G. of Belgaum toiin Though this place was taken towards the 
close of 1785, shortly after the reduction of Nargund, its spohstion 
seems to have taken place only subsequent to February 1786 A letter 
from Til to Burban-ud-dln, dated February S, 17%, direcis him to 
despatch all the gold, silver, jewels, elephants, etc , belonging to the 
Deshdyi of Kittoor, together with the Deshayi himself and bis family 
(Kirkpatrick, o c , No. CCXVII). Another, dated February 18, 1766, 
similarly directs Burhan-ud-din to despatch the Desbaji with all hia 
effects, etc , to the Presence {Ibtd, No CCXXV) According to 
Klrmapi, the recalling of Kumr-ud-din waa due to tbe intrigue 
of Burhan-ud-dln, who, jealoue of Knmr-ud-dlii because the fort of 
Nargund had surrendered only after hia arrival, had written to Tlpu 
that he (Kumr-ud-diu) was a disaffected person in communication 
with the Nizam of Hyderabad, and trying to abandon the Mysore 
service, etc This suspicion against him having been confirmed, 
Eumr-ud-din, soon after hia arrival in Senngspaiam, was placed in 
confinement and his troops incorporated with Tipu’s army (see 
KlrmSni, o c , 65-67, foi a detailed acoount). Wilka also speaks of 
Eumr-ud-dln having been reported at court " to have sent an envoy 
to Hyderabad, and to have shewn direct indications of a design to 
join Ninam All with the force under bis command, and to place 
himself and his jageer under the protection of tbat.onnce" (Wilks, 
0 . 0 ., II 288) He, however, gives a different acoonnt re'atmg to tbe 
confinement of Kumr-nd-din. According to him, in October 1786, 
when Tipu was preparing to proceed to Coorg, the death occurred in 
Seringapatam of an eminent person, SirSjuddiu Muhammad Khin, 
formerly Mntti at Axcot, and afterwards chief ofificer in Mysore of 

XT* 
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The Mahrattas, thus foiled in their purpose of 
saving Nargund and its chief, were 
aotion, 1786. obliged for the time being to 

defer the execution of their designs 
against Mysore, while Tipu's envoys at Poona conti- 
nued by a senes of deceptions to prolong their stay, 
Tipu’s mind seeming to fluctuate between the alter- 
native of meeting the demand made, or attempting by a 
war to relieve himself from past and future claims.’^ 
Meantime, at the court of Poona, Nana Famavis, the 
astute Mahratta minister, having peremptorily rejected 
Tipu’s preferred presents and money, had been actively 

the department of Justice “The Sultan,” continuea Wilks, “ordered 
his remains to be placed in a palankeen, and conveyed, with all the 
ciroumstauoes of honourable distinctioii, to be interred at Seringspa- 
tam. As the procession drew near, the rumour was spread that the 
Snltaun was dead, and his corpse approaching This report circulated 
with the utmost rapidity over all India, including the European 
settlements, and was so entirely and steadily credited, that Mr. 
Macpherson, then Governor-General of the English posseasions, 
actnslly despatched from Bengal an embassy to the successor, or 
rather the Lord Protector, in behalf of the infant heir, an office which 
the same rumour assigned to Kummer-u-Deen The designed propa- 
gation of such a rumour was, in all subsequent times, so steadily 
denied at court, that the general opinion in Mysore refers it to the 
accidental circumstance above related, but any other foundation 
than design would mvolve an early anxiety to contradict the rumour, 
and Kummer-u-Deeu, for whom it was evidently desigued, deceived 
byreitersted assurances of the fact, acted as might ressonably be 
expected on the supposition either of good or of bad intentions ; be left 
orders with his troops to follow by forced marches, aud proceeded 
post to the capital, where he was instantly placed under arrest , 
stripped of all his jageers and offices, and the troops which bad 
hitherto been subject to lus immediate authority, were dispersed and 
incorporated with the other divisiona of the army. For two years 
after this event [s e , 1785-1 787J , £ammer-u-Deen remained in 
disgrace, and without any provision for his maintenance; at the 
expiration of that time, a monthly pay of five hundred rupees, or 
£760 a year, was assigned to him." (Wilks, o.e., 11.288-1289) Both 
hiB alleged connection with the Nizam and his overt precipitation in 
seeking to avail nimselt of Tipfi'a snppoaed death, as stated above, 
seem to have contributed in no small measure to Knmr-ud-din's 
temporary fall. Elrmani places the siege and capitulation of Bar- 
gnnd in 1784. But, lu the light of other sources mentioned above, the 
event is referable to 1786. 

86 . jua. 
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engaged in framing such a confederacy as should 
ensure not only the exaction of the demand preferred 
from Mysore but the recovery of the territory between 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra. lost m the civil war of 
Baghoba.” However much the English, since the 
humiliating peace of Mangalore, desired m tbeir own 
interests an alliance with the Mahrattas and the 
English, Nana believed that his objective might be 
attained by the union of every branch of the Mahiatta 
confederacy with Nizam All ; and excepting in the case 
of urgent necessity, he did not seek the participation of 
the English in the expected advantages of the war 
which extended in prospect to the entire partition of the 
Mysore dominions. All the preliminary conditions, 
including the previous exaction of a considerable sum by 
way of Chaut from Nizam AIT, were adjusted. Early 
in 178G, the armies assembled for field operations and 
soon afterwaids formed a junction near the Erishpa, 
where a personal conference was held between Nana and 
Nizam AIT for the purpose of digesting the plan of the 
war. After this, they returned to their respective 
capitals, leaving the command of the Mahratta 
contingents of all the chiefs to Haripant and of Nizam 
All’s to Tohuvir Jang, the former consisting of 80,000 
horse, 40,000 foot, equipped with ,50 guns of heavy 
calibre and vast quantities of warlike stores, while the 
latter was made up of 40,000 horse and 50,000 foot.®^ 
Early in May 178G, the confederates marched on and 
arrived atBadarai, a place of considera- 
ibeir operatiuus ble strength On the northern frontier 
of Mysore. From here, the envoys 

86. Ihid, 299 , see also and oompare Klrntani, o e., 86. 

S7. Ihtd, 299>994, see also and compare Kiriniioi, r> c.. 85.86, and Kirk- 
patrick (o.t , 835-326, quoting extract from XipA’a TuriVi-KhodadAdy) 
referring to the alliance between the Mahrattaa and ili' Nizam “with 
the intention of making a joint attack on the Ahnirdy dominions ’* 
(».«., Ifysore). The “ Tohuvver Jung ” of Wilks is identical with the 
“ Tehbnr Jung’’ of Tarikh-Khodadtidy (see Kiikpetrick, o.c., 380) 
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of Tipu received their dismiBsion and the allies having 
determined to attack the Mysorean forts, opened the 
Siege .ndcpatDia- Campaign VFith the siege of Badami 
tion of Badsmi, May itself. The fort held itself out against 
the assailants. The allies, however, 
exerted themselves strenuously in the attack. 
They raised batteries and battered down the walls, 
though the repeated assaults involved them in great 
losses in their ranks. At length, on the 20th of the 
month, the town was carried by a general assault and 
the citadel surrendered soon afterwards.^ The Mah- 
ratta horse spread themselves all over the country 
between the Krishna and Tungabhadra, while their 
regular troops were successively employed m the 
Reduction of reduction of Dharwar, Julihul, 
Dharwar, etc , Mey- Gajendragadh, Navalgunda, Nar- 
June 1.88 gund, etc., in fact the whole of that side 

of the Tungabhadra. At the same time, the Palegars 
of Sirahatti, Damul, Eanakagiri and Anegondi 
transferred their allegiance to the Mahrattas and it 
seemed as if the Mysorean sovereignty over the northern 
Earnatak was fast slipping from Tipu’s hands.® 

Meanwhile, Tipu on his part had been active, ever 
since his return from Coorg, devising 
measures to counteract the Mahratta 
aggression. During February-March 
1786, he wrote to Burhan-ud-din, apprising him of the 
movements of the Mahratta force, and desiring him to 
take up immediately a position at Dharwar with 
necessary precautions, and despatching the whole of 
his baggage into the Bednur {Nagar) country, remain 


Tipu’s coanter- 
movements. 


88. IM, 296 ; see also and oompare Slrmipi, o.c., 86 87, and Kirk- 
patnek, o.e 827, KIrmini, perhaps by way of exaggeration, speaks 
0 / tile capitniation of Badami after a siege of nine months. Aooord- 
/jfg' to Wilks, an earlier antbority, the entire event took place in 
Afay/m 

Ibidi Kirmipt, o,e., ST-SS; are also and compare X/rkpatr/eif t,o. 
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with his army unencumbered, and at a favourable 
opportunity to make a night attack on the Mahrattas 
and chastise them signally.^ Again, in May, Tipu, 
resolved to crush the Mahrattas, wrote to Burhan-ud- 
dln of hiB intended movement to relieve effectually both 
Badami and Ramdurg/* Burhan-ud-din, however, 
although reinforced by the disposable troops of Bednur 
under Badr-u-zaman Khan, his father-in-law, an able 
and experienced officer, was too weak for offensive 
operations, but continued to hold the advancing Mah- 
ratta army in check, prudently keeping within a 
moderate distance of the woods of Sunda and Bednur, 
as a security for his eventual retreat 

Early in June, Tipu, on receipt of intelligence of 
• ■ t k th Mahratta advance on the north of the 
fiewfjune ^ Tungabhadra, after the capitulation 
of Badami, marched on to Bangalore 
with SIX brigades of regular infantry, thxee regiments 
of regular cavalry, 10,000 irregular foot, 30,000 good 
horse and 22 heavy guns, drawing at the same 
time on the support of the local Palegars (of places like 
Eayadurg, Harapanahalli, etc). From Bangalore, Tipu, 
instead of moving, as expected by the enemy, in the 
direction of the confederate army, suddenly diverged to 
the right, and pioceeding by forced marches through 
Dodbajlapur, Hindupur, Pavugada and Hanur, stood, 
about the middle of the month, before 
the walls of Adoni, the ^strong frontier 
post of the Niziim, south of the 


40 Kirkpatrick, o.r,. Nob CCXX, dated February 4, 1786, CCXXXIX- 
eeXL, dated March 7, 1766; COXLV-CCXLVl, dated March 16 and 
SO. 1786 

41. Ibtd, 293-296 . Tipu's Proclamation or Manifesto related to his circular, 
dated May 8, 1786, referring to bU “resolution of prosecuting a 
holy war against the infidels.’ ' The Tetcrence here la to the 
IdahratUB. 

42. Jbtii, No. OCLXXl, dated May 6, IIW. 
iS. Iftijil, lo. 
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Ttmgabhadia, then under Mohabat Jang, son ot Basfilat 
Jang and nephew of Nizam AIT. Tipu’s objective now 
was clear. If the confederates should march to oppose 
him, he would give them battle and an open field would 
be left for Burhan-ud-dln ; if they should persevere in 
their actual line of operations, he would take Adoni and 
carry off the harem of Mohabat Jang, lodged in the 
fort." The fortifications of Adoni surrounded a group of 
five hills, standing m an irregular circle, and enclosing 
between them a considerable area of lower ground. The 
pathway up to this from the pettah ot Adoni led through — 
judging from the present remains — three large gates 
connected with three lines of walls, one above the 
other. At the bottom, between the first and second 
walls are two wells, one called Sidi Masaiid KhAn and 
another known as Riza Ambar well, after the Dewau of 
Masaud Khan, and several Hindu temples and Muslin) 
mosques. On the highest of the fine hills of the fort — 
known as Bard~kiUe — were the magazines and a stone 
cannon of olden times. There were, besides, on the way 
to the Bdrd-kille, several Jain ttUiipIcs of olden days. 
Two tanks — still m use — supplied the fort with water. 

Mohabat Jang, in the meantime, alarmed at the 
arrival of the Mysore forces before 
Monu “**'* “* Adoni, had offered a large sum to 
purchase Tipu’s forbearance, while Ins 
widowed mother had addressed linn a letter imploring 
his commisseration He had also deputed his minister 
Asad All Khan to Tipu, entreating him not to injure or 
molest him. Tipu replied deprecating the disastrous 
consequences of the alliance of Nizam All with the 
Mahxattas, and offering Mohabat Jang immunity from 

H. Ibid, 3954^6 ; see alio Mid compare Klrminl, u c., 88 00 , (ltd Kirk* 
patnek, o r., S2B.829, quotiOK from Tun kh-KhmUidAtly. 8*e W. 
FnaWtliellary IHttHet Oatctleer, t, Chapter .\V, auder ddmitmtra 
(•on. 

48 , lbtd,m. 
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attack if he would <»>ly join and aid him against the 
confederates.^ Mobabat Jang refused to accede to 
Tipd’s propositions and prepared to defend himself. 
Whereupon Tipd oiiened up trenches against Adoni and 
commenced ofierations. The town was assaulted and 
taken. Nevertheless, Mobabat Jang was unyielding. 
Tipii, having resolved on the reduction of the fort, 
encompassed it on all sides and went aliout making his 
approaches and keeping up a continual fire of cannon and 
mortars, with a view eventually to draw off the confede- 
rates to the a.s8istance of Mohabat Jang and hia harem 
and force them to an accommodation ” At the same time, 
Mohabat Jang, on liis part, giving order', for the regula- 
tion and security of the fort, put up a desperate dr-tcnce 
at the he-ail of 7,0t)i) horse and fo>t, rcjielling the several 
columns of assault with greU si lughter.^" Tipu, having 
mounted hattencs near the ditch, was employed m a 
siiiiiliir assault of .inothi r breach hut was re[>ulsed with 
the same energj and effect.*-'' At this juncture, intelli- 
gence was received that the Ni/am and the I’oshwa 
hsMng returned to their resjiective eapitiUon pietence 
of ill health, the confederate armies under Mughal Ali, 
younger hrothei of Ni/sm All, MushTr-ul-Mulk, Tej 
Jang, Tohuvir Jang, (.lancsh Pant, .\ppa Halavant, 

46 Kirniiyi, o r , 9091 •I Mid comiikru W'llkk, I c Kirkpatrick 
rcfrm to » Icttir (p’m Tipii • mgrnt* Ali Kars anil lUli kfiikand 
i>a' to .Avail All Kliau, ivtiich »pcakt, f ilirir liaMD,; ineutionod to 
liiiti (our artlclm, Mli rli «ir,<»abaiitt«d (or liia arcoplMie,., and dealro* 
him to KtaW wliirli of lli'Sio arliclra ho won.d aKiss. to, aiithat they 
miRht Kct the biKiiion. tliially rptUed aut piiMiro Ihr nafvtj o( thu 
barimof Mohabat JaUK aud lb* iiihahitauti of Adoiii, «tc. Tha 
artirloH, how<>vi.r, ara not aponSrd m tin* krtlpr (Kirkpatrick, oe, 
No. C«’CI, dated Jimi- I», 17H6> 

47. Ibid, 91.02 ; aeo alao and oomparo Kirkpatrick , o r , SJ9 

48. /bid, ShM , ««« alao ami oouiparo Wilk«, or., II f^ZTi 

40 Wilka, or, It. ‘197, Kirkpatrick, o c , .'1/9 810, are alao a . compare 
Klrindtit (o r , 08*971, lalioao accooiitof the breachiu^ oparaticnaaeaina 
not only asafTitaraled but alao (in||«d «ith bia» lu favour o( Tipn. Tlie 
aequenoa too la not properly developed in ihia pari of KlrrailpCa 
narrative and diSnri from Tiptt’a own account in tbc Tdrlkk JCko^ii* 
dddy, quoted by Kukpatrick. 
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Ya^vant Hao Holkar, Paraiuram of Mitaj, Hari Pant 
and others, had arrived at the other aide of the Tanga- 
bhadra to the relief of Adoni.*® 

There being no convenient place for intercepting these 
forces, and Tipu's own army having 
siege, June 26, 1786. “en dispersed, Tipii, on the 25th of 
June — about ten days after the 
commencement of operations — having previously removed 
alibis guns and stores from the batteries, raised the 
siege of the fort. Then he moved on and encamjied 
with his rear to the Black Mountains, a few miles to the 
southward of Adoni, where, having stationed guards and 
pickets on all sides, he remained in readiness for 
action.” 


By now the period of annual swelling of the rivers had 
arrived, and it wa.s f ir the confede- 
87fiTM,*'«na*/t«r!”* decide on transferring the scat 

of war to the south of the Tunga- 
bhadra, on the new line, where no depot.s or com- 
munications had been establi-'hcd, or, after removing 
the women, to leave Adoni to its fate. The\ 'idopted the 
latter alternative.** Accordingly, two days later, on the 
27tb of June, Mughal All made a forwaid movement 
with a large division of the army, and brought on a 
partial action between the outposts or advanced parties 
of Tipii and the confederates, in winch the latter were 
thrown into utmost dismay and confusion.*’ In thi.s 
state, the confederates, proceeding along the skirts of 


50. KlrmaiVi, oc,0i-96, Kirkpatrick, o.c., 3.10, se** aUo and conpan 
Wilka, l.c. 

61. Kirkpatrick, 1 c. ; Klrmsni, o e., 97, sud Wtiki, l.r Tba raiainf o( 
tba tiage of Adoui b) Tipd must bavu taken plai'# on the tlStb Jniie 
17S6, for in a lottor of liis to llorbau-ad-dla, dated tbe 2jtb dune, be 
speaks of disengagioi; bimself from b>» preiunt buaiueaa U.f , aie^a of 
Adoiil)snd of inarcbiuK on to the Dbarvar rogion sftrr inflwting 
ticnai punisbioeiit on Uie enemy's forces proceed! n|t on tba tida of 
Adoni, etc (Kirkpatrick, o.e , Ko. CCCVlli). 

n. Wiiki, 1. c. 

58. Awt; see also and oom para Klrmdpi.e.e., 97-99: and Klrkpatriek, I.e 
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the hills, reached the fort of Adoni, where they remained 
encamped during the next three days. On the fourth 
day (i.e., 1st July), they took out all the people of the 
fort but were in such distraction and alarm that they 
left behind the whole of the wcarin^ apparel of the 
females and every' aitiolc of household furniture. In 
this condition, marching out by the west face, they took 
Til. of th« at iiiiduight and retreated, 

cooftderttos, Juh 1 , despatching Mohabat .lang with his 
(iroperty and family to the fort of 
liaiclu'ir Tliereupon Tipii detached MTr Sadak with 
a body of troops to take powhcs.4ion of the fort of Adoni 
and stores, while he himself, pursning 
tiJm." the confodcratcn acio^.-. the Tunga- 

bhadra, now riM*n to the full level with 
the banks, took some of their stragglers prisoners with 
some baggage left Ix'hind, and ihi n leturn^ ami encamp- 
ed on the ti«ii th side of the fort. Ml.'" Sadak hating in 
the iiieaniime onterwi it by the south face and taken 
posscshion of all tlu projieitv in the palace, Tipu, about 
the 11th of .Iul\, fore.secmg the pro- 
JuTy'ii, mr, bability nf being obliged to lehnquish 

the place on the coucluhion of peacei 
ordered the rc'iuoval of the gun.s and stores to Gooty 
and Bell.ary ami demolislunl the foititications, Ix'-How- 
ing at the same lime the country of Adorn in jaghtr 
upon Kutub-iid-din Kh&n Daiilat Zai, Bokshi of the 
hdr-cuchcri.'^ 

W. RirkiMtnck, <> e.. SSO 031 , »«> •!#«> Md Kirniiiu, n e , 99, anA 

WtUni.o r..Il WTMH 

M 399; are alio aud roiiiparv Ktnnivi. 99-100 and Willt-, o o , 
II. 20S Rlrmani plaee* Uir iiene and rrdocl.oa of Ado I ui A. D 
1786 (A II. II99l, but from Ihrrooteit tlio rvrni >i rvferatV to A D 
1788 TIpa found the plara, uben bv returued to it, empty o troopa 
but in otbnr reaperU iiutourhed. "The fcun* were found mounted on the 
walla," writea WiUi, ‘‘thearaenai and atoteboutea, tbe eqoipaiie 
of tbe palace, down, aa Tippoo affirtna, to tho nary clotbiiiR of tha 
wouea, wai found in tbe exaot elate of tbe manaion, ready tnrnbbed 
for tha raeapUim of a royal Mtabliabinaat." 
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Determined to remove the theatre of war to the north- 
Tipfi proceeds ward of the Tungabhadra with a view 
Bgnnst the oonfede- to chastise the Confederates, parti- 
cularly the Mahrattaa,“ Tipu then 
proceeded by the route of Kanchangarh, whose ruler 
Tungamma — widow of the deceased Pnlegar — who had 
gone over to the Mahrattas, escaped by Bight across the 
river, and whose son was taken prisoner and later 
circumcised and made a Muslim under the name of Ali 
Mardan Khan.®^ From here Tipii marched on by way 
of Kuragodu“ and took possession of San^iir, whose 
governor Govinda Eao Ghorpade, nephew of Murari 
Rao Ghorpade, having likewise joined the Mahrattas, had 
fled: to their army.® The fort of Kopal was next assaulted 
and taken,® Advancing by the neighbourhood of Hospet, 
Tipu, at last, between the 23rd and 30th August, crossed, 
with his entire army, by means of basket boats and 
rafts ordered from the country of Bedniir, the Tungabha- 
dra, now m high floods, at the ford of Goraknath, 

66 Wilks, 0 c., II. 296 , Klriuanl, o c , 101 

67 KInuani, a c , 101-102 Klnnani refens to Tuiigamma's son as 

“ Moodkiiin Koor, ' of about ten or twelve years of age (o c , 102) 
" Kancliangsrh ” is the present *' Kenehangaddam” four uiiles s w. 
of Siruguppa, m the present Bellary Diatrirt According to a lithic 
luscrtption dated 1708 A. D , found in the upper fort at tins place, it 
was so named after one Kenohana Qowda, who built the temple and 
the fort He was succeeded by his eldest son Virupaksha, also known 
as Fampapati, whose widow was Tnngamma of tbe text 
He had two suns. Both of them were seised by Tipu , one being 
murdered and the other converted to Islam (see Francis, Bellary 
Dieir^et Gazetteer, Cfaap. XV, under Keivhanguddam). For an earlier 
notice of the place in connection with the campaigns of Haidar, see 
Chapter I p. 162, f. n 192 

58. Kirkpatrick, a.e , No. CCCXXII dat'd July 17, 1786, referring to Tipu's 
arrival at “ Kurgoor ” enroutr Goraknath Kuragodu is situated 
about 25 miles s w. of Adoni, near tbe southern bank of tbe lunga- 
bhadia Another letter of the same date (o c.. No CCCXXIII) speaks of 
Tipu’s having pitched his " most holy camp on the banks of the 
Taugsbbadra.” The reference here is to Tipu’a arrival at Euragodu, 
mentioned in the previous letter 

69. Elrmani, o c , 103. Eirmapi spells Sanddr as " Soondoor.” 

60 Jbid, 103-104. Kirmapi refers to Kopal as " KopH ” 
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and pitched his tents on the northern bank of the 
river“ 

Meanwhile, the confederates, secure of an unlimited 
scope for their operations to the north- 
conf^eretes*" wafd of the Tungabhadra, had moved 
to the more western line on which 
they had commenced their operations, subduing and 
taking possession of all the country on this side of the 
river. Also, with a view to attack Tipu, they had 
raised their standards opposite to him, and fortified with 
guns and musketry the ford of the river against the 
passage of his army.®* At the same time, they despatched 
an officer with a large body of troops to capture the hill- 
forts of Kopal and Bahadur-Banda, the latter ofwhich was 
eventually taken after a siege of two months, while the 
commandant of the former put up a vigorous defence.®® 
On receipt of intelligence of Tipu’s crossing the 
^ , Tungabhadra, the confederates advanc- 
the ooufederates and ed With their troops and artillery. 
1786^*^”' ^*^**"*^^ They approached, however, when too 
late and encamped withm a few miles 
of Tipu. The ground was found to be unfavourable for 
the employment of their cavalry, and, after ex ami ning 

61. WUks, o c , II 298-S99 See also and compare Eirmani, o c , 104-107 ; 

also Eirkpatcick, o e , No CCCEIJX dated August 24, 1786, pp 
337-388, quotmg extract from Tirlkh-Khodaiady According to a 
letter cited by Eirkpatiiok, Tipu bad arrived with his special retinue 
at GoraknatU on the 11th August, and was waiting to cross the 
Tungabhadra (Kirkpatrick, o c , No CCCXXXIX) The intervening 
period of shout twelve dajrs must have been occupied in the arrange- 
ments for crossing the river in floods, as mentiobed in the text above. 
Elrmam spells Hospet as "Huspeenth ” and GorakuSth as “ Oomk- 
natb ’’ Eirkpatnck spells ‘‘Goraknatb” as " Gung^Eurknat.” It is 
rather difficult to locate this name of the ford. Grant-Duff calls the 
place “ Gurkghaut " but cannot state its situation As Sir Murray 
Hammiok observes, “ The fords soross the river (Tongahliadra) are 
numerous, and probably the name has disappeared. There is no 
village of that name in the Bellary district at the present time ” 
(Wilks, O.C., 11 999, f.n.). 

62. Wilks, 1 c. ; KirmSni, o.e., 106. 

68. Klimapi, l.o. 
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the position, they moved m the direction of 
Savanur with the view of drawing Tipu into 
the plain country. Tipd, with the whole of his horse, 
four regiments, guns and stores, followed, keeping the 
liver as close on his left as the ground admitted, drawing 
his subsistence from the opposite bank ; and determined 
to avoid a general action until he should be joined by 
Burhan-ud-din, who was by now descending by the left 
bank of the Warda (Varada), pressed by superior numbers. 
Two night-attacks were attempted by Tipu as he 
approached Savanur, the first on the 11th of September, 
and the second a few days afterwards, neither being 
attended with any decisive effect. Before attempting 
to oppose the confederate movement, however, Tipu 
detached by a circuitous route a reinforcement to Burhan- 
ud-din of two brigades, and some irregulars under Ghazi 
Khan, his (Tipii’s) earliest military preceptor, and 
esteemed by Haidar the best partisan m his army. 
Everything succeeded as anticipated The junction was 
formed without serious impediment. The confederates 
were encamped at Sirahatti, some miles in front of the 
fort of Savanur, while Tipii occupied a strong position in 
full view of the confederate camp, at the confluence of 
the Tungabhadra and Warda, with the latter river, then 
fordable, in the rear of his right.®^ 

Not long after, Burhan-ud-din SipahsalSr with his 
Tips prepares for division of troops arrived from the 
a aenous night-at- neighbourhood of Anavatti,® while 
Badt-u-Zaman Khan, who had been 

U. Wilka, 0 e , II. S99-300; see also and compare Kirmapi, oe, 106-116, 
and Kirkpatrick, o e , 888-390, 426-426, and Letter No. CCCLXll, 
dated September 12, 1786, for taoUoal details, etc , connected with 
the earher night-attacks before the action at SavanQr. Klrraani refers 
to the Warda river as ‘ river Bola or Bala" (o. c., 112, 116). Also 
be places the coarse of aSairs from the fall of Adoni down to the 
encampment of the confederates and Tipu before SavapOr in A. B. 
1786 (A.H 1199) Bnt, from the context, these events are referable to 
AB 1766. 

66. Klrmlpi, o.e., 116 
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directed to entrench himself strongly In readiness to 
co-operate with Burhan-od-din in the chastisement of 
the confederates,® arrived with an immense convoy of 
provisions from the district of Nagar (Bednur).®^ The 
Mahrattas, however, on receipt of news of Tipu's night 
marches, fancying that he was returning to Senngapatam 
from fear of their innumerable army, followed quickly 
and encamped at the distance of two fursungs in the rear 
of the Mysore army, so near that the pickets and out- 
posts of both armies were stationed at the distance of an 
arrow’s cast only from each other, and at this distance 
repelled the different attacks made by each other.® Foi 
two or three days, therefore, Tipu, having formed his 
plans, manouvred about every morning and evening under 
pretence of exercise, and, after driving in the outposts, 
returned to his position. On the third or fourth night, 
leaving the baggage and followers of his army in the same 
place, he made his dispositions for a serious attack from 
different points.® Dividing his force into four columns, 
he placed one of these under Maha Mirza Khan, who 
was diiected to charge across the river. Another division, 
consisting of two or three Kushoons and six guns, under 
Burhan-ud-din, was to fall upon the enemy’s left flank. 
A third, made up of two Kushoons, five guns and the 
French regiment, under Mir Moin-ud-din, was to assail 
their right; while the fourth, consisting of two Kushoons, 
the horse of the paigah and the ahashdm foot, led by 
Tipii himself, was to attack the main body of the enemy 
from the left centre.™ 


66. Kirkpatrick, o e., Ko. COCL, dated August 80, 1786. 

67. Klrmapi, I.o. 

68 . Ibid. 

69. Wilks, O.O., II. 800; Kirkpetnck, o.c,, 427; see also compare 

Klrmfipi, o.e., 116-117. 

70. Kirkpatrick, o.o., 426 ; Elrmipi, o e., 117 ; see also and compare Wilks, 

1 . 0 . 
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Tipu, after retiring from hia afternoon’s bravado, and 
The Mtion before merely giving the troops time for their 
Seva^ur, October 1, evening meal, moved off by a consi- 
derable detour of the two right 
columns, for the purpose of a combined attack on the 
enemy’s left and centre, about an hour before day-light. 
It was concerted that on the head of his own column 
reaching its destined point of attack, he should fire a 
signal gun, which was immediately to be answered by 
the heads of the other three, m order that each might 
ascertain the position of the others and instantly after- 
wards commence the attack. On approaching a small 
outpost, his own column was challenged, and Tipu, as if 
determined on communicating information of his 
approach, personally gave orders for the discharge of a few 
platoons of musketry. He then advanced, and when 
near the camp fired the signal gun, but looked and 
listened m vain for reply. After much delay and anxiety, 
he fired another signal, which was answered by one only. 
He, however, moved on and entering the camp a little 
before the dawn, actually found himself accomxianied by 
no more than three hundred men. It was the first of 
October. A dark and rainy night had caused the heads 
of all the columns, excepting his own, to lose their way, 
and each column had, from the same causes, been broken 
into several divisions, each pursuing at random separate 
routes. Luckily, as the light became more perfect, all 
were within view, and Tipu was enabled to make a 
disposition. But the camp was empty and the hostile 
army appeared regularly drawn up on a height, which 
overlooked their late ground. A cannonade ensued.” 
Whereupon the Mysore forces with considerable difficulty 
and labour made their way to the points of attack. By 
the light of the early morning, Burhan-ud-din attacked 

71. Wilks, o.c , II. 900-901, see also »&d compsre Kirkpstnok, o.o., 437-408. 
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the troops of Haiipant and Baste, while Mir Moin-ud- 
dln, leaving the heavy guns behind, fell upon the right 
wing of the Nizam's army commanded by Syfe Jang. 
Tipu himself with the greatest rapidity moved on to 
attack the mam body of the enemy^. At the commence- 
ment of the cannonade, we are told, he had ordered no 
return to be made from his guns of good calibre, for the 
purpose of encouraging the enemy to advance, confident 
of their being left m camp. This deception was so 
successful that the opposing forces were soon repulsed 
with heavy loss.” The attacks on all sides having 
cooped and cabined the Mahrattas, their chiefs were fast 
kept aloof from the action, while the Nizam's army was 
entirely overrun and plundered. Nevertheless, the 
Mahrattas, contesting every inch of ground with the 
Mysore troops at the point of the guns, fell back on the 
fort of Savanur,” 

From this position, the Mahrattas were dislodged after 
Tipu marches to- interval of two days (i.e., on the 
wards s a v a n u r, 4th October) ; and Tipu marched with- 
Ootober 4, 1786 Opposition towards Savaniir, which 

had been evacuated by its Nawab, Abdul Hakim.” 

Early relations A^bdul Hakim, it may be recalled, after 
between Tipu and the death of Haidar, had estranged 
Hakim Khan. hiiuself from Tipu, to whom he had 

sent neither letters of congratulation nor presents of 
cloths, etc., on his accession to power.” Further, we 
have seen that on the occasion of the double marriage 
between the families of Haidar and Hakim Khan, m 1779, 

7a. Klrmam, o.r., 117-118. 

73. Wilks, o.c , II. 301. 

74. Kirmanj, o.c., 1 18-190, Wilks, lo , see also and compare, on this 

section, Kirkpatrick, o.c.. Nos. CCCLXXX-CCCIiXXXI, dated 
October 10 and November 6, 1786 , also pp 438-499 The engagement 
at Savanut (October 1, 1786) is also referred to in Not, OCCLXXXV 
dated October 98, and CCCCXII dated PeoembetlS, 1786. 

76. Ibid, 130; Wilks, o.c., II. 309. 

76. Ibid. 
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one of the conditions of enlarging the possessions of 
Savapur was the maintenance for Haidar’s service of a 
body of 2,000 select Pathan horse to be commanded by 
one of his sons, and this body had joined Haidar for the 
invasion of the Coromandel. The hardships of the 
service, particularly during the march of cavalry under 
Tipu into the low countries of Canara m 1783, had 
destroyed great numbers of horses, while individual 
horsemen had from similar cause to abscond and return 
to their homes. On Tipu’s return from Mangalore, in 
1784, he ordered a muster of this contingent and 500 
men and horses only were forthcoming. He, therefore, 
commanded the ministers of Savanur to repair to 
Sermgapatam and settle the account of deficiencies A 
balance of 21 lakhs of rupees was made out in Tipu’s 
favour, for which the ministers gave the conditional 
engagement of two bankers (mhukdrs), who had the 
usual collateral security of the revenues and the sanction 
of a guard of Tipu’s troops to enforce the collection. 
Abdul Hakim, who had debts, and not treasures, gave up, 
in the first instance, all hie family jewels, estimated at 
only three lakhs, and desired his ministers and bankers 
to levy the remainder on the country in the best manner 
possible. Their regular receipts apart, these authorities 
soon found pretexts for seizing and putting into torture 
all landholders suspected to possess money. An amount 
superior to the balance was supposed to be levied, but 
the ministers and bankers, considering that a large por- 
tion of the collection was due to themselves for their own 
trouble, allowed about one half the amount to reach 
Tipu’s treasury and represented the impossibility of 
raising the remainder. One of the bankers paid the 
debt of nature m the midst of his iniquities, and the other 
was remanded to Seringapatam and remained in prison 
(where he was eventually murdered in the general 
massacre of prisoners in 1791). Meanwhile, Abdul 
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Hakim continaed to be goaded and threatened for the 
balance, down to the very opening of the campaign, 
when Tipn began to relax and endeavour to deceive. 
But the unfortunate chief, disgusted to the last 
degree by the coercive measures inflicted 
the Mahrsttas and on himself and hiB country, determined 
takes to flight, Ooto- to join the Confederates with the handful 
her 89, 1786 command. 

At last, however, on the 29th of October, when he found 
that his friends, the Mahrattas, had retreated and Tipu 
had stood before the walls of Savanur, he fled at night to 
their camp with his friends and dependents, leaving his 
son Abdul Khira Khan alias Khira Mean in the capital. 
From the Mahratta camp, he was sent off, under a 
guard of 5,000 horse, to Mlraj, to take refuge behind 
the Krishna ” Meantime Tipu, esta- 
SsTsour**”' bliahmg his headquarters about nine 
miles from Savanur, despatched his 
officers to take possession of the city.™ The State of 
Savapur with the accumulated treasures of ages was 
spoliated to the last degree, while the Nawab’s son 
(Khira Mean), who forthwith surrendered to Tipii, was 
kept under strict surveillance.™ 


77 Wilks, o.c . II 802-303, see also aud compare Kirmam, o.o. , 121, and 

Kirkpatrick, o c , No CCCIiXKI and pp 489-480 

78 lbi4, 303 , KirmSni, 1 c 

79 Kirmam, o.c , 121-124 ; see also and compare Wilfcg, o.c., II. 303-801. 

According to Kirmam, who gives a detailed account of the spoliation 
of Savapur, " the oflloers (of Tipu) gent, agreeably to their orders, 
without opposition from any one, took and despatched to the Presence 
whatever they found of gold, silver, carpets, or tents, vessels, arms, 
etc , SB, for instance, in Abdnl Hakim’s wardrobe, they found fifty 
turbans of difierent colours, of the Boorhanpoor (Burhanpur) chintz 
kind, hung upon pegs in the wall, and honorary dresses of great 
splendour and value, of the same colour corresponding to the turbans, 
under cloth covers or in packages ; but, besides these, articles of 
great value brought from all countries laid about m heaps, and these 
with lists of all of them were sent to the Sultan, and after being ins- 
pected by him were deposited in the To$ha,-Khana (at Senngapatam). 
The light guns were all added to the Sultan’s artillery and one gun 
composed of five metals, twelve legal gue in length, was broken np 
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After the capture and regulation of Sava^dr, Tipd, 
Tipam.ro hes leaving a garrison there, marched to 
northwud, Novem- the northward, encamping near Banka- 
beri786. ^jojyuti-garh) during the fourteen 

days of the Muhurrum (down to about the latter part of 
November).® Here he distributed his army into four 
divisions, each consisting of four Eushoons, 5,000 
irregular foot, 5,000 Sillahdar horse and 15 guns. The 
first division was placed under the command of Mir 
Moin-ud-din (Saiyid Sahib) ; the second under Burhan- 
ud-d!n ; the third under Maha Mirza Ehan and the 
fourth under Husain AH Ehan, the Mir Bakshi These 
Sipahaalars being directed to march on and encamp at 
the distance of three miles from the remainder of the 
Mysore army, they accordingly took up their ground and 
began to prepare their troops and arms for immediate 
action, while Tipu himself, with two Eushoons (the 
Asad IlShi and Ahmadi), three Mokubs or regiments of 
horse, eight Dustas of the Paigah or household horse, 
4,000 Euzzaks and 10,000 ahashan infantry, remained 
encamped where he was. These arrangements being 
completed, the first of Tipu’s commanders was commis- 
sioned to the conquests of the dependencies of Hydera- 
bad ; the second to the conquest of those of Poona ; the 
third to the maintenance of order at Raich ur, Eittoor, 
etc., and the fourth was ordered to Seringapatam to 
subject and control the different forts and districts of the 

and sent to the mint to be coined into half pence. In fact, all the 
valnables, among which were carpets of the most elegant pattern 
with gold and silver dowers, each the load of four or five oamels, and 
the Kaleeehai and Sutnnjaa (other kinds of carpets), of which each 
was the load of an elephant, were all seized by the Sultan's 
servants ...” (Elrmipi, o.e,, 122'1!23). Eirmaui places the course of 
affairs from the encampment of Tipu before Savapur down to the 
oaptnre and spoliation of Savapdr m A.D, 17M (A.H. 1199), but from 
the context these are referable to A.D 17B6 
so. Eirkpatriok, o c., 480 , see also and compare Elrmapf, o c , 136, and 
Wilks, 0.0 , II. 808. Elrmapi refers to Tipu's place of encampment 
as Jobungark, probably a Persian substitute name for Bankapur. 
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Palegars, while Tipu himself was to attack the Mahrat- 
tas.^ On receipt of this news, the Mahrattas in their 
camp became alarmed, when of a sudden Mir Moin-ud- 
din with his force marched at night and assaulted and 
took the hill-fort of Mondergi Durg (gamsoned by 
them), pillaging the town. In like manner, Burhan- 
ud-din surprised Bankapur and Misrikote, also in posses- 
sion of the Mahrattas, while Tipu himself advanced 
straight against them. The Mahrattas, however, attack- 
ed the rear- guard of the Mysore army, plundering the 
Ban]aras of ten thousand bags of gram ^ 

At this point, however, Tipu, anxious to conclude a 
speedy peace with the Mahrattas in 
thrMahratta***°° Order that he might be the sooner in a 
position to make war upon the 
English, “ despatched a diplomatic messenger to the 
leader of the Mahratta forces, Tukdji Kao Holkar, 
charged with a inc-isage to the following effect.®^ " You 
have obtained experience in feats of arms, and are 
distinguished among the chiefs for superior valour. Now 
that war has commenced its destructive career, and 
thousands are doomed to fall, why should we longer 
witness the causeless effusion of human blood '( It is 
better that you and 1 should singly descend into the 
field of combat , let the Almighty determine who is the 
conqueror and who the vanquished, and let that result 
terminate the contest Or, if you have not sufficient 
confidence in your own single arm, take to your aid from 
one to ten men of your own selection, and I will meet 
you with equal numbers. Such was the practice in the 
days of our I’rophet, and though long discontinued, I 

81 Klrmani, o c , 126.196. 

82. IM, 126-127. 

88. Kirkpatnck, oc, 422-428, qaotmj; from and commintmg on Tipn’s 
letter to the Govpiuoi of Madras, dated October 10, liGo 
84. Wilks, O.C., II. 804; see also and compare KIrmSqi, o.c., 127-128, and 
Kirkpatrick, o e , 430-481 
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desire to renew that species of warfare. But if prudence 
should dictate your declining the second proposition also, 
let the two armies be drawn out, select your weapons, 
and let us, chief opposed to chief, horseman opposed to 
horseman, and footsoldier to footsoldier, engage in a 
pitched battle, and let the vanquished become the sub- 
jects of the victors. ” Tukoji, who well knew the valour 
of his own troops, and that without peace, he could not 
expect to save himself from destruction, declined to 
agree to Tipii’s proposition. However, by the advice of 
some of his followers, who recommended war, he agreed 
to an action to be decided by the sword alone.®® 

Tipu’s messenger, in the meanwhile, had also been 
charged with separate mstrnctions to 
propitiate some of the Mahratta chiefs 
by bribery, and with assurances of a 
pacific nature to the confederates at large ®® Under 
cover, however, of the negligence and security which he 
expected these demonstrations to produce, Tipu, during 
the progress of the negotiations, making a forced march 
on pretence of forage, assembled his four divisions on 
the banks of the Gandaki for a more successful night- 
attack.®' Arranging these m order of battle and appoint- 
ing hiB Kushoons to the right and left wings, he himself 
mounted on an elephant with his guard and took his 
station on the field, ordering the men of his Paigah, or 
household cavalry, to commence the action. Accordingly, 


The aotioa on the 


86. Elrmani, o c , 128, see also and compare Wilka (o c , II 304-306), who, 
referring to Holkar's reply as exhibiuiig " a nearer approach to the 
national character” of the Mahrattas, writea. "The paggion for 
fighting (Holkar is made to say) had not descended to him from bis 
ancestors, but rather the hereditary trade of dying, plundering, 
burning and destroying, and the petty warfare wolch involves bnt 
little danger” This view of Mahratta national character given 
enrrenoy to by Wilks is hardly just to them or in keeping with known 
facta. 

86. Wilks, O.C., II 306 

87. Ibtd; see also and compare Elrmlni (l.c.), who refers to Oapdkb m 

“ Gnduk. ” 
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each Busta galloped forward, and having formed in 
close order, took possession, of the field. The Mahrattas 
also, armed cap-a-pu, now charged Tipu’s troops and 
between them a very severe action ensued, which went 
on until midday next day.®® In this action, without 
encountering serious opposition, Tipu got .possession, 
among other booty, of the splendid camp equipage and 
stores of the confederate Tohuvir Jang and the camels 
which conveyed it, estimated at not less than 500 
animals.®® Thereupon the Mahratta chiefs, with their 
whole force amounting to seventy to eighty thousand 
men, moved forward Tipu, seeing that the Mahrattas 
had violated their agreement, immediately ordered his 
artillery to charge, and they, moving forward quickly 
from the flanks with the Sipahdais (and their Kushoons), 
put the M.ihrattas to flight, capturing their horses, 
baggage, stores, arms and ammunition, and securing the 
allegiance of Han Naik, Palegar of Kanakagiri, who 
had deserted them.®® 

In December, the confederates, from the ground 
thus precipitately abandoned, moved 
meuUonhecTufede-’ Doith-east Wards Gajendragadh, 
rates aud of Tipu, while Tipu in a more easterly direction 
JanuMy^TST murched towards Kopal and Bahadur- 

Banda, two little forts near to each 
other, which had been surrendered to the confederates 
in the early part of the campaign. On January 13th, 
Bahadur-Banda surrendered after a short siege. The 
Arabs, who composed a portion of the garrison, were 
suffered to depart with their arms, but in violation of 
the terms, the Hindu matchlock-men, formerly of 
Tipu’s garrison, who had gone over to the Mahrattas, 
were punished by the excision of their noses and ears, 

86 Ktrmani, o e , 128-129. 

89. Wilks, l.c. 

90. Elrmai^i, o e., 199.180. 
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and Hanumant Naik, thetr chief, by the amputation of 
both his legs.^ Tipu then marched on to Bankapar and 
encamped eighteen koi to the northward of Savanur.” 
The subsequent movements, which on Tipu’s part had 
chiefly for their objective the disturbance of the enemy’s 
quarters by. night-attack and the capture of their equi- 
page, were generally unfavourable to the confederates, 
and particularly to the ill-organised troops of Nizam 
All, who had reason to be weary of the war.®® 

So confident, indeed, were the Mahrattas at the com- 
mencement of the war that they had 
Towards peace. kept back a large portion of their 
contingents, and particularly the res- 
pectable infantry of Smdhia. But now, with the jealousies 
that prevailed among the chiefs of the Mahratta and 
Nizam’s army, the ravages of the pestilence and the 
incompetency of Haripant’s authority over the great 
number of the vast army assembled under his command, 
no great exertion was to be expected from the confederate 
army. Nor was Tipii able to make much progress to the 
northward or move far from the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra, by which he would give the allies an opportunity 
of interrupting his convoys and render them masters of 
all the advantages arising from their great superiority in 
cavahy. At the same time Nana Farnavis, who had 
hoped for the eventual support of the English, had been 
disappointed in his expectations on the succession to the 


91. Wilks, O.C., 11,806, see also aud compare Kirkpatrick, u c., dTfi-dTS , 
also 487 (qnotiug extract from Afaiet’s Journal) 

93 Klrmapi, o e., 160 

98. Wilks, 1 0 . , also KlrmSpi (o c,, ISOdSSJ, tor particulars of tbe last night- 
attack. The bpoils from the oocfederate osmp, according to Klrmapi, 
included “ eighteen women, wives of the Mahratta chief s," who were 
taken to Tipu's presence and honourably dismissed after making an 
agreement to tbe effect “ that by every art and means, they would 
prevent their husbands from continuing the war, and that they would 
never withdraw their hands from importunity and solicitation, nntil 
their hnsbands laid their beads in submission to tbe orders of tbe 
Sultan," etc. (Elrmapi, o,e., 189-183). 
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office of the Governor-General of Lord Cornwallis, who 
bad distinctly avowed that the English would engage in 
none but defensive wars. Tipu, too, as we have seen, 
had distrusted the pacific intentions of the English for 
terminating a contest in which he had uniformly 
triumphed." 

The military establishments of the English were by 
now being directed for the first time by military 
Governors. On the departure of Lord Macartney, 
Mr. Alexander Davidson, the Senior Member of the Madras 
Council, became the provisional Governor, and assumed 
charge of office on June 18, 1785. He was an honest 
man and true, his high integrity being well known. He 
proved a worthy successor to Lord Macartney, being 
irreproachable in every office he had held He made 
over charge of office on April (5, 1786, within about ten 
months, to Major-General Sii Archibald Campbell, who 
arrived in Madras on that date and assumed the 
Governorship. He had been in the Eoyal Engineers and 
seen service in Araeiica in the 71st Foot and been 
Governor of Jamaica. He also took over the office of 
Gommander-in-Chief on the same date, m succession 
to Lieutenant-General Su John Dalling, who had 
assumed it from Lieutenant-General Sir Eobert Sloper, 
on Lord Macartney’s resignation as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras, on 8th June 1785. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, as a military officer of rank, began 
to look into militaiy matters with care and attention. 
Indeed military establishments were, at this period, 
organized with a degree of propriety which could not 
but indicate the expectation of war. Except on these 
grounds, it would be difficult to explain Tipii’s open 
anxiety. When Campbell took charge of the office of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 1786, he came to 


94. Ibid, 306-307 ; »l&o Kirkpatrick, o c., 487 
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hold those combined offices both in fact and m law. 
Hitherto, the Governor, though Gommander-in-Chief in 
name — there being a different Commander-in-Chief of 
field forces — held the office of Commander-m-Chief 
with garrison limits only.“ This meant, as we have 
seen, both divided responsibility and friction of a kind 
that meant inefficiency in the conduct of public affairs, 
especially at critical moments.^ 

Alexander Davidson, on relief by Sir Archibald 
Campbell, reverted as Member of Council. He had 
entered the Madras Service as Writer in 1760 and had 
become Member of Council of the Governor in 1782, 
after having served as Senior Merchant and Member of 
Council at Cuddalore and Masulipatam in 1781 and died 
at Madras m 1791. He lies buried at Vizagapatam beside 
his wife, having died on 20th September 1791, while his 
wife Elizabeth had predeceased him by just a couple of 
months (8th July 1791). His Epitaph echoes thus his 
integrity. “ The honesty and honour of this excellent 
man’s character, ” says the inscription on his tombstone, 
“ would have dignified and distinguished it in any sphere, 
but m the important and responsible trusts he held, his 
invincible integrity shone in the more heightened lustre 
the more it was tried. He attained, through the 
gradations of service, the Chair of the Madras Govern- 
ment and though without the wealth of a Governor, he 
was rich in the real worth of a man. Nor were his 
private qualities less amiable. His peculiar pleasantry 
of mind and felicity of manner irresistably attracted 
attention and delight.”^ It was during his acting 
Governorship in 1785 that the first discovery of Roman 
gold coins (aurat) in the Madras Presidency was made 
by a ryot at Nellore.®® 

9S See liove, TesHgett III 319-830. 

96. See ante, Ch. IX. pp 697-603. 

97. Cotton, Ltst of InsenpH ine on Tombt, 357. 

98. Aeiattc Setearehee (1790), Vol. XI. 882 
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During the early part of Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
period of office in Madras, above 
adverted to, the Mahrattas retired from 
the field, while Tipu received answers 
to the letters he had addressed to Holkar and Bastia, 
through whose mediation the overtures had been made. 
Thereupon negotiations for peace were set on foot, 
Badr-u-Zaman Khan and All Baza Khan, two officers of 
highest rank in the Mysorean service, being publicly 
deputed for the purpose to Poona. The negotiations, 
however, were protracted and after reciprocal exchange 
of presents between the Mysore and Mahratta courts, 
finally terminated on February 14, 1787, as described 
below, through the medium of Haripant on the 
Mahratta side.® Tipu, the Peshwa and Nizam All were 
henceforward to remain united together, each in 
possession of his former territories, if a fourth person 
should make an hostile attempt upon the country of any 
one of the allies, all the three were, m such a case, to 
]om in repelling the same whatever differences might 
subsist between them, such differences being suspended 
for the time being. Tipu having been found indebted to 
the Mahrattas to four years’ dues which Haidar had 
stipulated to pay on condition of being acknowledged as 
the undisputed master of everything south of the Krishna 
from sea to sea, he now agreed to meet the same at 
the annual rate ofEupees twelve lakhs towards the arrears 
and Bupees three lakhs towards the Durbar expenses. 
Of the total sum of Bupees sixty lakhs thus due, a deduc- 
tion was obtained of fifteen lakhs as compensation for 
damages sustained by the war {Pai-mali, what is 
trodden under foot). Of the remaining forty-five lakhs. 


99. Wilks, o c., 307 ; see slso end compare Klrmani, o e , 138-1 snd Kirk- 
patnck, 0.0,, 479-482, 487. Wilks remarka that Tipfl had eally ’’ 
addressed Holkar and Raatia, a relation with the Peshwa by marriage, 
pnnting the word " really" in italios (Wilks, 1 o ). 
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thirty were actually paid and fifteen promised at the 
expiration of a year. Kittoor and Nargund, the 
original cause or pretext of the war, were to be surrendered 
to the Feshwa who was also to be confirmed in the 
possession of Badami and Gajendragadh (the latter with 
Kanchangarh being given as jahgir to furnish the paun 
and betel-nut expenses of Haripant) ; Adoni was to be 
restored to Mohabat Jang, nephew of Nizam Ah,; and 
Hakfm Khan, Nawab of Savanur, was to be pardoned for 
his offences and reinstated in his suha}’^ 

On the conclusion of this peace and the actual fulfil- 
ment of the conditions on the part of 
panStTnd usyt Mahrattas marched back to 

dnrga, March 1787 Poona, while Tipu, proceeding by the 
route of Kopal and Bahadur-Banda 
and crossing the Tungabhadra, encamped on the tank of 
the Daroji-Mahal, two koS to the eastward of Anegondi 
and midway between Harapanahalji and Rayadurg 
During his halt there, the chiefs of these two latter 
places, accompanied by their dependents, entered his 
camp seeking admission to an audience. Tipu, however, 
bore violent hatred to these chiefs, whose allegiance to 
his father had been precarious, and who on every occasion 
had shown more attachment to the enemy than to him 
and had even, it was alleged though not proved, concurred 
in a conspiracy for Tipu’b assassination. Not inclined 
to accept the offer of their services, Tipu, on pretence 
of dispersing his army m cantonments, detached at 
night two brigades, with secret instructions, to each 
of those fortresses. And having previously removed 
all grounds of suspicion, by repeated iiersonal 
acknowledgments to the chiefs for the distinguished 
services they had rendered in the late campaign, he 

100 Bor details relating to terms of peace, see and compare Eirkpatriok, o c., 
4BQ, 468-489 (quoting extracts from Xarlkk-Khododadg and Malet’a 
Journal), Wilka, o e., II. 807-S08, and Elrmfini, o c., 136-187. 
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seized them and their principal officers m camp on the 
same day and hoar that the brigades overpowered the 
unsuspecting garrisons. The cash and effects of every 
kind, not excepting the personal ornaments of the 
women, were carried off as plunder, and the chiefs them- 
selves, who were put in irons, were sent off as prisoners 
to Bangalore and later to Kabbaldurg, where they 
miserably perished. A brother of the chief of Harapana- 
halli fled in panic to Mira], and Tipu, on the annexation 
Tipu returns to of both the principalities, marched 
Sermgapatam, o back, returning to Seringapatam 
May 1787. about the middle of the year.“* 

In January 1 788, Tipii, after some months devoted to 
Tipu'a visit to innovations in th§ interior of the 
Malabar, January- State proceeded, at the head of the 
April 1788 army, by the route of Tambracheri, to 

visit and reform the Mysorean possessions in Malabar*®*. 
During his residence in this country for three months, 
Tipu having observed that the cultivators (instead of 
being collected in villages as in other parts of India) 
had each his separate dwelling and garden adjoining his 
field, classified these solitary dwellings into groups of 
forty houses, with a local chief and an accountant to 
each, an establishment which was to watch over the 
morals and realize the revenue, and a Shaikh-ul-Isldm 
to each district for religious purposes*®*. Also he 
addressed to the principal inhabitants a proclamation to 
the following effect *“ • “ Fi om the period of the con- 


quest until t his day, during twenty-four years, you have 

101. See and compare, ou^this section, Elrmapi, o.o , 197-188, and Wilks, o.c., 
II SOO-SlO. Klrmani places tbe course of affairs from the capture and 
spoliation of Savanur down to Tipu’s return tc Seringapatam in A. I) 
1786-1786 (A. H. 1200), but from the context these are referable to A I). 
1786-1787. On the Mysore-Mahratta affairs, see also and compare 
Stewart, who gives a very meagre account of the saiiie and antedates 
and sets them down to 1781-1786 (Memoirs, o e., 60-6J' 
lOB. See Oh, XVI below, for a detailed account of these innovai lus. 

108. Wilks, O.O., II. 312. 

(M. Ibtd, 818 - 81 i. 106 . Z 6 *d, 814 . 
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been a turbulent and refractory people, and in the wars 
waged during your rainy season, you have caused 
numbers of our warriors to taste the draught of 
martyrdom. Be it so. What is past is past. Here* 
after you must proceed in an opposite manner ; dwell 
quietly and pay your dues, like good subjects ; and since 
it is a practice with you for one woman to associate with 
ten men, and you leave your mothers and sisters uncon- 
strained in their obscene practices, and are thence bom 
in adultery, and are more shameless in your connection 
than the beasts of the field, I hereby require you to 
forsake these sinful practices, and live like the rest of 
mankind. And if you are disobedient to these commands, 
I have made repeated vows to honour the whole of you 
with Islam, and to march all the chief persons to the 
seat of empire ”. Other moral inferences, and religious 
instructions, applicable to spiritual and temporal 
concerns, were also written with his own hand, and 
bestowed upon them. At the same time Tipu ordered 
the entire destruction of Calicut, and the erection at a 
few miles distance of another fortress, with the new name 
of Farockhi}^ 

Meantime the monsoon set in and Tipu marched on 
through the swamps and floods and 
batore-Dxndigal unceasmg torrents of ram to 

Coimbatore.*” From here he directed 
his steps towards Dindigal, a jahgir conferred by 
himself on his relation, Saiyid Sahib (Moin-ud-din). 
Splendidly entertained by the latter, Tipu, before leaving 
this quarter, laid waste with fire and sword, the 
countries of such of the Fa.l^ars dependent on Din^igal 
and Coimbatore as had recently failed 
pati^” obedience, as he termed it, and 

returned, in August, by the route of 
Gajj'alahatti to Seringapatam.*® 

106. Ibid, 814, 817-818. 107. IHd, 818-819. 108. Hid, 821 
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The course oi 
•ffurs leading to it. 


During the next four months, Tipu found himself 
Bebeiiion in Coorg occupied in the busmess of embodying 
end Malabar, Deoem- all the Saiyids of his infantry into 

separate brigades and the Shaikhs into 
others, leaving the Fathans and Mughals, for the time 
being, to be intermixed with the Hindus. Scarcely had 
he accomplished these separations before intelligence 
was received that the whole of Coorg and Malabar had 
risen in simultaneous rebellion and that they were every- 
where pressing the Mysore troops with 
the utmost desperate valour.^®® Arshed 
Beg Khan, it may be recalled here, had 
been appointed by Haidar shortly before his death to 
the office of civil and military governor of Malabar. A 
Mussulman of rare talents, humanity and probity, 
Arshed Beg Khan, by adapting the scheme of his 
government to the actual circumstances of the country, 
had brought the province into a state of comparative 
tranquillity and contentment. But Tipu had composed 
his own rules and regulations, which were to be equally 
applied to all his dominions, not excepting Malabar. 
Among these was the separation of authorities, in conse- 
quence of which Arshed Beg Khau was superseded in 
the civil, while he retained the military powers. On the 
arrival of his co-ad]utor, Mir Ibriihim, a relation of 
Zam-ul-labidin Shoostn, Tipu’s secretary for the depart- 
ment of innovations, Arshed Beg Khan, perceiving the 
inevitable consequences of the new system, wished to 
retire; and, in 1786, requested Tipu’s permission to 
proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, which, however, was 
refused. The new Asof (Mir Ibrahim) broke through 
all his cowles (written engagements entered into by 
Arshed Beg), substituted new exactions and set the 
inhabitants in a flame. Arshed Beg Ehac employed 


109. lb%i, 831-822. 
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this influence m the maintenance of quiet, and attempted 
in vain to impress on his colleague the duty of maintain- 
ing inviolate the public faith. His urgent entreaties to 
Tipu to avert the destruction of Malabar by his own 
presence had caused the latter’s visit to that country in 
the beginning of 1788. Tipu found the conduct of Mir 
Ibrahim to have really placed the province on the verge 
of rebellion; he removed and confined him, and he also 
removed and disgraced Arsbed Beg Khan, who, in prison, 
soon afterwards died of grief and disgust. In spite of 
Tipu’s assertion, Arshed Beg Khw had uniformly 
realised a surplus revenue. Tipu’s reversal of the 
existing order of things, which had already been as 
successful as could reasonably be expected, thus culmi- 
nated in the rebellion m Malabar.“° 

Nevertheless, about the 20th of January 1789, Tipu, 
TipQ proceoda to observing that the Nairs of Malabar 
Malabar, January had risen in revolt in disregard of his 
preaching, pitched his tents and des- 
patched thither a body of troops consisting of 5,000 
sepoys and a detachment of Europeans under Mons. 
Lally, with the proposed design to extirpate the rebels 
and establish his authority in that quarter.*'* After 
some delay in traversing Coorg, during which he was 
obliged for a time to fall back in 

His progress , 

against the rebels. cousequence 01 some success of the 
enemy against the advanced guard of 
his army, and restoring a temporary quiet, he descended 

Ibid, 822^23. See also and oompare, on this section, Klrraapi (o.e., 
162-164), who makes a reference to Arsbed Beg Kban and the Malabar 
rebeUion, and places the event in 1790 (A H. 1206). KlrmSpi’s 
account of the removal from ofSce of Arsbed B6g Xhan differs •from 
that of Wilks, who is followed here, being an earlier writer. XlnnSpi 
further refers to one Mahtab Kban Bakshi as Arsbed Beg KhAn'a 
successor in Malabar. Mahtab Khan is perhaps identical with Mir 
Ibrahim, mentioned by Wilks as Arshed Beg’s co-ad]utor. 

111. Ibtd, 328 ; also PooTta Bet. Oorret,, 111. Letter Kos. 80, 36 and 36, dated 
January 19, and February 14 and 91, 1789. 
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by the Pass of Tambrachgri into Malabar."^ The 
report of the arrival of the whole army caused the 
Nairs to retire as usual into their woods and mountains, 
and Tipu divided his troops into numerous detachments 
for apprehending them. While the detached divisions 
were conducted with varied success, bis own took the 
direction of a place named Gootipur, where about two 
thousand Nairs with their families occupied an old 
fortified position, which they defended for some days. 
Finding it, however, untenable against the superior 
number and means by which they were invested, the 
defenders were ultimately compelled to surrender at 
discretion The alternative was signified to them 
of a voluntary profession of the Muhammadan 
faith or forcible conversion, with deportation from 
their native land. The unhappy captives gave a 
forced assent and on the next day the nte of circum- 
cision was performed on all the males, every individual 
of both sexes being compelled to close the ceremony by 
eating beef. This achievement being completed, it was 
held out as an example to the other detachments of the 
army, who succeeded in hunting out of their places of 
confinement great numbers of Nairs and infiictmg on 
them the circumcision.^*® 

At the same time the NairBaja of Chirakal had been 
Hi 8 further pro- i^^iuced, by the most sacred promises, 
gress . destruction of to pay his personal respects to Tipu, 
the Raja of Chirakal. and was, fot Several days, treated with 


IIS. Ibid, also Poona Bei. Corret , o.e , Letter No. 36, dated Febmar; 21, 
1789. 

118 Ibtd, 828>884. A Pert Si. Oeorqe Letter, dated April 21, 1789, speaks in 
* general terms of Iipfl’s struggle ^itb the Nairs of Malabar, thus: 
“ By advices from the westward, we are informed that Tippoo Sultaun 
has been engaged m contests with tbe Nairs to whom hie conduct has 
given great dissatisfaction. The religious enthusiasm he is inflamed with 
appears not unlikely to involve him in considerable w.- uraotions that 

may ultimately prove detrimental to his afiaira .’’(Poona 

Set. Ootrea., o.e.. No. 88, Letter from John HoUond to 0. Malet). 

VOIi. in AAA 
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considerable distinction, and dismissed with costly 
presents to his little principality. Immediately after his 
departure, real or pretended information was received of 
his being engaged in a secret conspiracy to revenge the 
cruel indignities of his conntrymen. Tipu detached two 
brigades to effect his destruction, or ascertain his 
obedience, by directing him instantly to return to camp. 
His attendants, justly alarmed at these appearances, 
prepared for defence. Before any explanation could be 
given, a skirmish ensued, in which some of his attendants 
.were killed and a few prisoners secured. Tipu, consi- 
dering the accusation to be established, ordered the most 
base and unmanl y indignities to be offered to the corpse, 
and that the dead and the living should afterwards be 
hanged on the same tree. The Nair Raja, 'we are also 
told, had, during his personal intercourse with Tipu, 
offered four lakhs of rupees and the plates of gold with 
which a particular temple was roofed, on condition of 
sparing the temple itself, to which proposition Tipu 
18 said to have replied that he would not spare it for all 
the treasures of the earth and the sea. Marching 
further, Tipu paid a visit to Cannanoreand solemnised the 
first ceremonies of a marriage between the daughter of 
the dowager chief (the Beebi of Cannanore) and [one of 
his sons, Abdul Khalak. From 
tore**Jun^7M**°'** Cannanore, he proceeded along the 
West Coast as far south as Chawgaut 
(Chavakkat), and on the outbreak of the monsoon, about 
Jime, moved off with his troops to Coimbatore, leaving 
m Malabar six divisions consisting of two brigades each, 
with distinct establishments of ofBcers, spiritual, civil 
and military, charged with the threefold duty bf 
surveying the lands, numbering the productive trees, 
and seizing and instructing the remaining Nairs.”^ 

114. Ibtd, 880.839 ; see also Poona Re». Oorrei., o e., Letter No. 41, detad 
Jane S| 1789, referring to Xipu'e movemento to Coimbatore. Referring 
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Despite Tipu’s offers to the fugitive inhabitants to 
return and resettle with their families 
TravlnwreV*'" °° promises of their not being 

further persecuted, his measures of 
conversion in Malabar had been obstructed in the north 
by the escape of the Nairs to the English settlement of 
Tellicherry whence they embarked for Travancore, and 
in the south by the connivance of the Baja of Cochin, 
who, though bound by more ancient ties to the Dutch 
and the Baja of Travancore, was an acknowledged 
tributary of Mysore.”* This apart, Tipu, inclose keeping 
with his father’s policy,**^ had an eye on Travancore 
itself. By 1780, as we have seen,”® Haidar, with Calicut 
as the base of his operations in Malabar, [had obtained 
complete possession of the country between Chetwa and 
Cranganore further south He had kept the fort of 

Chetwa well garrisoned and was well within reach of 
Travancore by way of Cranganore jand Ayacottah 
bordering it, when his attention was diverted in another 
direction. Haidar was too busy with Muhammad Ali 
and the English from 1780 onwards to attend to the 
Travancore issue, which receded into the background till 
about 1789, when Tipu became anxious to achieve the 
conquest of the place without appearing himself as a 
principal in the war.”’ Already, in 1788, he had actually 

to tho offer by the Nair Raja of Chirakal of the temple tresanree to 
Tipu, Wilks speaks of the latter having stated '' the destruction in the 
course of this holy war of eight thousand idol temples, many of them 
roofed with gold, silver or copper, and all containing treasures buried 
at the feet of the idol, the whole of which was royal plunder." Wilks, 
however, does not attach much importance to this statement, for he 
observes, "when crimes are deemed virtues, we may infer their 
amount is much exaggerated " (o.e , II. 332) See also and compare 
on this seotiou, Kirmani (o c., 164-166), whose account is very brief 
and who sets down the event, as alre^y mentioned, to 1790 
115. Poema Set. Correa., o.o , Letter No. 60, dated September 23, 1739 
116 Wilks, o e , II. 337. 

117. See Ante, Gh I. 

118. See Ante, Ch. III. 

119. WiUcB, 1.0. 
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adjusted with the Zamonn of Calicut the restoration of 
a part of his former territories on condition of his acting 
for him (Tipu), but in his own name, in rendering his 
earlier aims the ground for the conquest of Travancore, 
The project, however, was marred by Tipii’s policy of 
beginning the work of general circumcision of the inhabi- 
tants, which the Zamorm resented and joined in the 
general insurrection. Tipu, desirous, as a last indirect 
resource, of engaging the services of the Baja of 
Cochin in this behalf, sent, on returning from his late 
visit of inspection, an order to him to repair to bis camp. 
The Baja, who had obeyed a similar summons in the 
preceding year, wrote in reply stating that he was 
paying his peshkdsh (tribute ) regularly and was|ready to 
obey any other order, assigning at the same time his own 
excuses for entreating to be excused from appearing at 
court. Tipu temporised and in August (1789) sent an 
envoy to the Baja with a letter acquiescing in his apology, 
but desiring that he would send his son or minister, 
whom he would not detain more than two days, intimating 
that he wished to purchase from the Dutch the fort of 
Cochin and hoped to accomplish it by the Baja's means. 
A second disobedience roused Tipu’s indignation and he 
openly declared that “ if they did not attend the summons, 
he would come and fetch them by force.” But to reach 
Cochin it was necessary to pass the wall of Travancore, 
to the origin and early history of which we have now to 
advert.““ 

The principality of Travancore in the southern 
extremity of the Indian Peninsula, about 
*** writing of, had an 

individuality of its own. Its shores to 
the eastward of Cape Comorin and opposite to Ceylon, 
afforded an easy communication for small vessels between 


lao. ibii, m-m. 
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that island and the mainland, with the whole coast of 
the Coromandel. Against the hostility of the southern 
province of Tinnevelly, a double line of works, facing 
from north to north-east, aided the natural defence of the 
tremendous range of mountains which terminate near 
the southern cape. But from the period of the occupation 
of Tinnevelly by the disjointed authority of Muhammad 
Al! and the English and the establishment of a factory 
at Anjengo on the West Coast, the relations of amity had 
been uninterrupted. The Baja of Travancore, Balarama- 
Varman (1758-1799), had been acknowledged on various 
occasions as the ally of the English nation, and was 
specially so recognised m the treaty of 1769 between 
Haidar and the English, and in that of 1784 with Tipu 
himself. On the coast of Malabar, however, the 
boundaries of Travancore had followed the fluctuations 
of its fortunes.^^ 

In 1662 and 1663, the Dutch obtained, in open war- 
^ , fare from the Portuguese, various 

history of the Tra- possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
I662°i76i'^ * Linos, among them Cochin, Cranganore and 
Ayacottah, the last situated on the 
northern extremity of a narrow strip of land called the 
island of Vipeen, extending nearly twenty miles, the 
whole distance from the estuary of Cranganore to that 
of Cochin, and insulated by an inland connection of 
those estuaries. In the same year (1663), the Dutch and 
the Eaja of Cochin on the one part concluded a treaty 
with the Baja of Porca (Porakad) — interposed between 
Cochin and Travancore — on the other, by which it was 
stipulated that the latter should pull down two hundred 
cubits of the wall built towards or against tbe country 
of Cochin. The Dutch, by another treaty, stipulated 
with the Raja of Cochin to build a fort ai Cranganore 


m. litd, 838489. 
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This hardly affected the bounds of Travancore, which 
formerly extended beyond or south of Kayankulam 
{Kalicpulan of Wilks) and latterly stood fixed at Forakad, 
In 1759, the Zamorm of Calicut overran the territories 
of the Raja of Cochin, 'possessing himself of nearly the 
whole. In this extremity, the Baja looked up to his 
southern neighbour, the Baja of Travancore, who aided 
him with an army under his general Bama (JRdma Ayyan 
Dalawa). After a variety of sanguinary conflicts in 1760 
and 1761, the Zamorm was completely and finally 
expelled. As the stipulated price of this important 
service, the Baja of Cochin formally ceded certain portions 
of territory to the Baja of Travancore, and among them 
a strip of land extending from his own recently acquired 
possessions near the hills to the branch of an estuary 
which separates the narrow island of Vipeen from the 
sea. On this ceded territory and former possession, the 
Raja of Travancore immediately commenced the erection 
of a line of works as a northern boundary towards Calicut, 
running east and west from a point on the hills deemed 
inaccessible, chiefly behind or south of a river, 'which 
discharges itself into the estuary. On the southern bank 
of the entrance of this estuary was situated the military 
post of Ayacottah, belonging to the Dutch, and on the 
northern bank of the same estuary, on a point projecting 
southward, and about three miles further up, was the 
Dutch fort of Cranganore. Such was the origin of the 
Lines of Travancore and the relative position of the 
contested points of Cranganore and Ayacottah, the 
territory of Cochin extending in front or to the north- 
ward of these Lines, from ten to thirty miles, and the 
remain in g portion of that principality being in the rear, 
or to the south of these Lmes.^® 


129. iM, 889-841. 
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The Lines thus begun in 1761 were finished in 1766, 
by the tune that Haidar made prepara- 

loSenteSi-Jm.' invasion of Travan- 

core.^^ Intended primarily as a means 
of protection against the incursions threatened by 
Haidar,^" these Lines gradually assumed such strategic 
importance that when Stavormus visited Cochin in 1776 
when the Dutch Company were at war with Haidar, he 
adverts to the Lines by stating that “the lands of 
Travancore bad from time to tnne been suffered to be 
extended to the eastward, behind the lands of Cochin, 
as far as the river of Cranganore, so that the king of 
Cochin has but a little space of ground left to him.’’^®^ 
On Haidar’s reconquest of Malabar in 1773, it is neces- 
sary to recall here, he appointed to the government 
Srinivasa Kao Barakki, one of his oldest and most trust- 
worthy officers, asjisted in the military department by 
Sardar Khan (the Cha-Der-gavi of Stavormus), In 
1775, Haidar, desiring to possess himself of Travancore, 
a valuable possession, which would place him as it were 
on the left flank of his enemy’s line of defence, m his 
meditated invasion of the Coromandel, requested the 
Dutch Company a free passage for his troops through their 
possessions to Travancore. The refusal of this request, 
and the delay of a reply to his letter to the Supreme 
Government of Batavia, enraged him And Sardar Khan, 
with about ten thousand men, ravaged the country with 
fire and sword, and laid siege to the Dutch fort of 
Chetwa, about ten miles to the northward of Cranganore. 
About this tune, the Kaja of Travancore made an actual 
purchase from the Dutch of a strip of land near the 
north point of Vipeen, on which he continued the Lines 
across that island, a breadth of about 1,500 yards, and in 

128. See Ante Oh I. f u, 12 

124. Jbtd 

125. Wilka, o.c.. II. 341. 
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the rear of the Dutch fort at Ayacottah. Beinforce- 
ments from Ceylon, in November 1776, induced the 
Dutch to attempt the relief of Chetwa, which failed. The 
place fell, and they confined themselves to the strong 
occupation of Cranganore and Ayacottah, whilst the 
kings of Cochin and Travancore threw op strong and 
fortified lines on the opposite side of the river, in order 
to defend their lands from an irruption on that side. 
The Lines, though actually commenced in 1761, were 
now constructed on a nhw plan, as both parties seemed 
to refer to 1775 as the date of the 
construction of the works existing in 
1782 Sardar Khan, Haidar’s general, 
after the capture of Chetwa, considering the attack of the 
Lines as an enterprise beyond his strength, remained 
inactive, and seemed to be satisfied with the possession 
of the distnct of Cochin, situated nortli of the I.»ine8. 
Adrian Moens, the Dutch Governor of Cochin, with a 
view to try the disposition of the two Bajas, pro[H>sed to 
them a plan of offensive operations, to which the Baja 
of Travancore gave a distinct negative, declaring that his 
engagements with Muhammad All and the Knglish 
assured to him their aid in the defence of his own {losses- 
sions if attacked by Haidar, but not if he were himself 
the aggressor. In January 1777, tlie letter and presents 
from Batavia arrived and Moens thought it liest 
to send them with an envoy to Haidar, who, having 
accepted this advance, affected to attribute the 
late hostilities to mutual misapprehension This 
change in the aspect of affairs was, as Stavormus 
mentions, ascribable m the main to Haidar’s war with the 


Mahrattas, the revolt of the Nairs and the Moplahs, and 
the improved state of the Travancore Wall, including in 
that line of defence the fortifications of Cranganore and 
Ayacottah, constituting a system of defensive means, 
which Haidar could not attack with much hope of 
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saccess. So that the Lines, in 1777, although verysufficient 
with regard to dimensions and construction of the ditch 
and rampart, were really more imposing than effectual, as 
throughout the dangerous extent of thirty miles.few points 
were in the rear and those imperfectly, so as to admit of 
nearly the whole falling on carrying a single point.‘“ 
For some years from 1777 onwards, however, 
no specific question had been raised 
regarding the Lines, while a special 
article in the Treaty of Mangalore 
(1784) included the Raja of Travaucore among the 
allies of the English, on whom Tipu hid stipulated that 
Tii»- Tr.-»ty o( be would make no War. Nevertheless, 
M»jiKaiore(i7«i) *nd Since that treat\ , Tipii had neither 
ceased to appreciate the original policy 
of his father nor to undei value the advantage of a 
possession which would enable him to make the first step 
from his own frontiers at once on Tiuncvell> and Arcot. 
TipiVs investigation of the route«« and the still more 
alarming attempt to induce the Riija of Cochin to claim 
the ground on which the Lines wcic erected, had sugges- 
ted the fears, and the hopes, which, in 178S, the Kaja of 
Travancoro had conveyed eo the Go\ eminent of Madras. 
And Sir Archibald Campbell, the then tiovemor, in 
communicating to Tipi'i the repi escntations of the Ra]a, 
added that any aggression on tliat ally would be consi- 
dered by the English as a violation of the treatj of 1784, 
and equivalent to a declaration of war. Tipii stated in 
reply that the interposition of the territories of his 
dependent, the RSja of Cochin, prevented the possibility 
of collision lietween him and Travancore, and professed 
his desire for the maintenance of the relations of amity 
with the English State. Nor was he, 
the aliout this time, as we shall see, 

independently of his own designs 


196. /bwi, 341.848 
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against the English, unmindful that he might be antici- 
pated b; them. The early occupation of Travancore, 
which he actually contemplated all the while as an easy 

„ . achievement, seemed certainly, in his 

The occiip»tion of . . x- i. 

TrsTsncorOi a pre* V16W) vDC XfiOSti 6ulC1611v prcpSiTOtvlOll D6 

wuh th° * could make for an eventual contest with 

the English power. Accordingly, 
about September 1 789, Tipu, from his camp at Coimba' 
„ . . tore, commenced his march towards 

to Travancore, Sep- Travancore at the head of 20,000 regu- 
ternberim mfantrv, 10,000 spearmen and 

matchlockmen, 5,000 horse and 20 held -guns, jmssmg 
through the woods of Anamalai (Aunnallee of Wilks).**'' 
On Tipu’s approach, the Dutch Governor of Cochin. 

Von Anglebec, called on the llaja of 
Travancore to perform the conditions 
of a treaty of tliirty-four yeirs’ stand- 
ing between him and the Dutch, which 
obliged him, in the event of an appre- 
hended attack, to leinforce the Dutch ix)»-t>>of Cranganore 
and Ayacottah. This was accordinglj done. But the 
Government of Madras, to whom the Raja earnestly 
applied for assistance, did notconteiiijilate these posts as 
the left flank of a line, nor propose arrangements to the 
Dutch for combining the defensive means in which the 
tw’o nations were equally interested .Vn aid of two 
battalions had been sent in consequence of Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s previous negotiations, but they were now 
expressly prohibited from being empiojed on any other 
than the particular pait of that line of defence, which 
was built on the Raja’s own territory. At the same 
time, Tipu argued that tlie line actually intersected the 
country of his tributary, and was built on his property, 
and not on that of the Raja of Travancore, and that the 


The protra cted 
discamonB re: the 
Travaucoru issue, 
September- Decem- 
ber 178B 
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latter had no right to baild a wall on the Mysorean 
territory, nor to exclude him from going to every part 
of his territory of Cochin, on either side of that wall. 
The Hija, thus terrified at being refused aid from the 
Government of Madras for the protection of his line of 
defence because one part of it was not his own, renewed 
a long pending negotiation for t''ie purchase of Cranga- 
nore and Ayacottah. Thereupon Tipu represented to 
the Governuient of Madras that these posts were built 
on the lands of his tributary the liaja of Cochin, for 
which lands the Dutch paid a rent Mr. Hollond, 
Governor of Madras, took the line of decidedly 
disapproving these purchases without the previous 
concurrence of the English Goveinment. The Eaja, 
however, broadly aflinned the concurrence of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, said to have been coinnnmicated to him 
through Dngadc-Major Banncrman. deputed on a 
political mission to his court in 17SH, while Tipii himself 
recognised the right of sale by offering to the Dutch 
double the sura contracted to be paid by the Raja Nor 
was this all. Tipii also complained to Madras about the 
protection afforded by ihe Kaja to his rebellious subjects. 
The Governor of Madras required the Raja to disconti- 
nue the hospitable asylum which the unhappy Nairs had 
found in Travancore These discussions were protracted 
till December (1789) and Mr. Hollond had proposed the 
appointment of ('ommissionoib for the investigation and 
amicable adjustment of all the |K)ints in dispute. 
But Tipii had determined on a different issue.** 

128. itiiJ, 3fi0-355. Wilkk, by w»y of • digress lou, revioua the evidence 
couneoted with the s]I<>geil ooneormiee of Rii Arrbibsid Cempbell in 
the proposed purchase of Crangeuore and Avse auh, and comes to 
the ooDcluBiou *• that the Itaja of Travancore at....iS fully abrelred 
(lom the uharga of making tba purohase without the pi . vious aanebon 
of the British Government , and that tfajor Banueriuan stands 
equally absolved from the imputation of overstepping hie authority in 
eouvaying the tanoUen of bis Govamment,'* eto. (/bid, 8li3-864.) 
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About the 20th of December, Tipu, independently of 

his representations to the English 
Tip&’s nltimatiui _ ^ .tj.- Tt, . 

to the Bsje of Government, despatched his vah%l to 

Trevenoore, Deoem- tjjg Raja of Travancore, demanding 

^ that the troops which the B&ja had in 

Cxanganore were to be withdrawn ; that the Malabar 

BSjas who had had protection in Travancore, some of 

them more than twenty years, were to be given up to 

him; that the Baja’s Lines, erected on the Cochm 

country, were to be demolished ; and that unless these 

demands were complied with, he would bring his army 

against him. The Baja replied to the effect that he 

never adopted any measure without the concurrence 

and advice of the English Government and that, there* 

fore, before he could come to any ultimate decision on 

the subject of his demands, he must heai‘ from the Gov* 

emment of Madras, to whom he had made a reference 

of the whole business. The Lines said to have been 

situated on the Cochin country, the Baja continued, had 

been erected more than twenty-five years ago At that 

period, it was made over to the Travancore Baja by the 

Cochm Baja in return for an assistance of troops which 

be gave him to repel the Zamorin, who had jiossessed 

himself of the greatest part of the Cochm country. 

This happened long before the Cochin Baja had 

become tributary to Tipii. These Lines were erected 

at the time and possessed, as they were now by the 

Travancore Kaj'a, at the time the treaty of peace was 

concluded between the English and Tipu (1784), so 

that if he had any claims he ought to have made them 

then.^* 


190. Poona Bet. Corret., o.c , Letter No. 59, (Uted December 90, ITSS— 
Oeorge Fowney to Ifejor Alexender Dow. George Powney wee tbea 
Senior Merchent end Reeident at Travancore, beeidee being Peyntaetor 
of the troopa there (1791-1800). 
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By the time this reply of the Bftja was received, Tipd 
Hi* i ttTi r t ' on the established his camp between six 
TnTmncote liines, to ten miles to the northward of the 
DMSflmberas. 1789. principal gate of the Lines.^* At 

length, on the night between the 28th and 29th of 
December, after an ineffectual attempt at a second 
embassy to both the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore,^ 
he directed operations against the Lines.^ Two 
Kushoons of regular infantry, all the cavalry and regular 
infantry, accompanied by the spearmen of Tipu’s 
retinue, were ordered to manouvre at day-light in front 
of the principal gate, and at ten o’clock at night, Tipu 
marched with 14,000 infantry and 500 pioneers, by a 
circuitous route, discovered to him by a local inhabitant, 
to turn the right flank of the lines which terminated at a 
precipice supposed to be inaccessible. The demonstra- 
tions in front drew the attention of the enemy, who, by 
now, aware of Tipu's approach and intention, had raised 
three or lour batteries on the banks of the different 
rivers, surrounded them with deep ditches and remained 
ready fur battle, occupying the road with a strong body 
of archers and musketeers. At nightfall of the day, 
Tipu ordered his troops to assault and take the batteries, 
and found himself soon after day-light in possession of a 
considerable extent of the rampart on the right flank 
almost without opposition. It was now his object to 
gain the gate about nine miles from the point of 
entrance ; to open it to the division manouvring in its 
front, and to establish his whole army within the lines 
in one day. Accordingly, he immediately moved on to 
a place where two rivers crossed the road, and where the 
enemy had built a wall across the road of the ford, and 


ISO. Ibidi also Wllki, O.O., n 868. 

181. JM, Zttter Ho, 63, dated Deoember St, 1789— Oeorge Powneiy to 
Major Alexander Doa. 
in. Wilke, 0 . 0 ., II. 866-866 
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had stationed themselves to defend it. The passage of 
the tide also, above and where the water of the sea flowed 
into the river, was blocked up by a mound, so that the 
water was stopped in its passage, and the bed of the 
river became dry. Although the opposition was feeble, 
contrary to the representations of Tipu’s confldential 
servants, it was near nine o’clock before Tipu himself, 
seated in his palankeen (palki) and proceeding with two 
Bisalas and two thousand regular horse, entered the 
place. After he had advanced between two and three 
miles, some distant movements wore perceived, and 
Tipu, thinking it possible that be might not fully accom* 
plish his object on that day, and be obliged to take post 
and bring up his guns, ordered the pioneers to throw 
down a certain portion of the rampart into the ditch 
(about 16 feet wide and 20 feet deep), and to make a 
wide and solid road, and easy commimication with the 
camp. The pioneers had been marching nearly twelve 
hours, and were not much disposed to vigorous exertion ; 
the berm as well as the ditch was overgrown with thorny 
shrubs and bamboos, and the work proceeded very 
tardily. In the meanwhile, the troops advanced in one 
column along the rampart, and at one assault with their 
swords and muskets, drove the Travancoreans before 
them, and by the help of ropes and ladders, scaled and 
took the first works. From each successive tower, 
the latter retreated towards the fort, the resistance at 
each successively increasing, until the column approached 
a building within the works, constituting a square 
enclosure, made use of as a magazine, storehouse and 
barrack. The fugitives knew that support was at band, 
but were not as yet in sufficient strength to maintain 
themselves. They, however, made a stand at this 
square, and drew into it a small gun, and some grape 
from their now useless lines, which did good service 
against the head of the column. Tbe casualties of the 
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day had fallen heavily on the leading corps, uid Tipu, 
halting where he was, ordered a fresh and select corps 
of infantry and artillery, with orders to carry the building 
at the point of the bayonet, the co^ps relieved being 
directed to fall into the rear.^” 

The order, however, besides being ill-executed, was 
misapprehended ; and at about day- 
Hwrepabe break, when this corps was about to 

retire along the flank of the column, a 
party of about twenty men, which the Travancoieans 
had sent into the thick cover which here approached 
within a few yards of the rampart, cut down the mound 
which they had raised above, in order to stop out the 
sea, and the tide rushing in with great violence filled up 
the rivers to the brim, cutting ofiT all means of 
succour to Tipu’s troops. Also, attacking them on all 
sides with arrows and muskets, they threw in a regular 
platoon on the flank, which killed the ofiSicer commanding, 
and threw the corps into inextricable disorder and flight, 
despite their attempts to repel their assailants. The 
relieving coqis, awkwardly advancing along the same 
flank, was met and checked by an impetuous mass of 
fugitives; the next coips caught the infection, the panic 
became general, and the confusion irretrievable. Tipu 
himself was borne away in the crowd ; the rear, now 
become the front, rushed into the intended road across 
the ditch, which had been no farther prepared than by 
cutting down the underwood, and throwing a part of 
the rampart on the brim. The foremost leaped or were 
forced into the ditch, and such was the pressure of the 
succeeding mass, that there was no alternative to follow. 
The undermost were trampled to death, and m a short 


UB. Ibid, 8Saa67 ; see ebo eoA eompere Klraipi (o.r., ItS-lfiS), who 
perhepe erroneonsly refers to Trevenoore as ** Cochin end pisoee the 
event in 1790 (A. H. IflOS), thonah in the light of other sooroee U is 
nferehle to Ommbw* 99, 1799. 
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time the bodies, by which the ditch was nearly filled, 
enabled the remainder to pass over. Tipu was preci- 
pitated with the rest, and was only saved by the exertions 
of some steady and active chelas, who raised him on their 
shonlders, and enabled him to ascend the counterscarp. 
Tipu twice fell back in the attempt to clamber up, 
sustaining Severe contusions, which resulted in a slight 
lameness which occasionally continued till his death. 
His palankeen remained in the ditch, the bearers having 
been trodden to death, his seals, rings, personal orna- 
ments and dagger fell as trophies into the hands of the 
enemy, and the fortunes of a day, which was turned by 
twenty men, cost his army upwards of two thousand. 
Tipu, on clearing the ditch, with the help of Kumr-ud- 
dln Khan, made the best of his way on foot towards 
camp, but was soon furnished with the conveyance of 
a common dooley, to bear him unperceived to his tent. 
In a mixed paroxysm of rage and humiliation, he swore 
that he would remain fixed on that encampment until 
he should carry the Travancore wall. He accordingly 
ordered the recall of Burhan-ud-dTn from Coorg, and of 
nearly the whole of his detachments from Malabar, and 
directed battering guns being brought from Seringapatam 
and Bangalore.^’* 

Also, about the middle of January 1790, seventeen 

Tipft'8 further on the Lines, 

movemeuts, January Tipu prepared a letter to the Governor 
-May 17S0. Madras, antedated fifteen days, 


184. Ibid, 867-859; aee alao and oompare Klrminl, o.e , 16S 160. Among 
English records referring to TipS’s Orat attack on theTravanoon 
Lines and his repulse, sea Poona Bet. Oorrtt., o.e., Lettor Mos. 86A7. 
Letter No. 66, dated 2nd January 1790 (addressed by the Bgja of 
IrsTanoore to Hutchinson), refers to the eyent thus “On the 
90th December, the troops of Tippoo Bultaun cousisUng of horse and 
foot about 16,000 appear^ in front of my fort, oommenelnf an attack, 
and 8,000 of tbam entered roy fort. My people opposed them, and a 
battia ananad, when tome of them wore kiUod, othaia wounM, and 
the remainder fled. My people are now atronf^p ailnwahid " 
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giving a singular account of his own defeat. His troops 
were employed, he narrated, in searching for fugitives ; 
the BSja’s people fired ; the Mysoreans retaliated, and 
carried the Lines, but, on the first intimation of the 
affair, he ordered them to desist and return. Finally, he 
requested that the Haja may be ordered to observe the 
treaty^. At the same time, Tipu began to push through 
his preparations for the renewed attack on the Lines, 
having crossed the rivers by means of bridges of wood 
cut down from the jungle.**^ Caimon and equipments 
of every description, suited to the siege of a regular 
place of strength, slowly arrived for the reduction of the 
wall. Before Tipu would repeat the assault, a series of 
approaches were earned to the counterscarp, the ditch 
was filled, and a practicable breach effected nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in extent. The Baja attempted to 
supply by numbers what he wanted in skill and discipline, 
but those verj’ numbers contributed to spread panic. 
The resistance was contemptible.*” At length, on the 
13th of April, the Mysore troops commenced an assault 
on the Lines, which was returned ; on the 14th likewise, 
an engagement occurred. And on the loth, in the 
morning, they entered the Lines, made a desperate 
attack from different points to the extent or along a 
T»km tue Travku- fvoQt of three miles, and killed and 
core Lines, April 16 , wounded 4,000 of the Travancoicans, 
obliging them to surrender the Lines™ 
After taking possession of all the stores and other pro- 
perty available there,** Tipu, proceeding further, appeared 

186 liid, 869 . 

1S6> Klrnai^i, o.o • 160* 

187. Wilksi 0.0 , II, 870-871 

188. Poona Be*. Corref., Lrttfr No. 98 A, April 90, 1790- Bijo 

of Troveuoore Vi Boudent of Trovnuaore; set nlio and oompnre 
Wflke, 0.0 , II 871, and KTmi^i (o.o., 160.161), who, u oranl, refen 
to the Welle of Trevenoore a* "the wall* of the port of Ooebin.” 

189. KIrmipl, o.c., 101. Aceordlng to thi* aatherity, “a nntmeg tree also, 
wbiob waa growing la the tort,” wa* Uken poMOMloa of by Tips. 
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before Cranganore, which the garrison actually aban- 
doned but were compelled to return by 
1790 .*** putting to death the leading fugitives. 
The fort of Cranganore being deemed 
untenable, at last surrendered to Tipii on the morning 
of the 8th May, the English battalions from Madras and 
the regiment of Europeans from Bombay under Colonel 
Hartley having proved unequal to offensive operations, 
and the Colonel having withdrawn the Baja's garrison 
on the night of the 7th.““ The English troops, separated 
by their insular position and Tipu’s disinclination, came 
for the present into no contact with the troops of 
Mysore. Everything north of the estuary and all the 
territory of Travancore and Cochin was now open to the 
invader. The island of Vipeen was alone untouched. 
The plain country around suffered devastation and the 
inhabitants were hunted and sent in immense numbers to 
captivity and death. The Travancoreans had mean- 
while retired to their fastnesses in the south, and 
monsoon fast approaching, Tipu, before leaving the 
country, ordered the effectual demolition of the Lines.^** 
The demolition oi ^he whole army off duty was regularly 
the iravsnoore paraded Without arms and mazched m 
divisions to the appointed stations. 
Tipu himself, placed on an entrance, set the example of 
striking the first stroke with a pick-axe ; the ceremony 
was repeated by the courtiers and chiefs, followers of 
every description, bankers, moneychangers, shopkeepers ; 
and the mixed crowd of followers were all ordered to 
assist the soldiers ; and the whole was razed to the 


nrhioh “he took ap with the roots, end having wrapped in nee straw, 
despatched with the greatest care to Senngaputtun ; and it was there 
planted in the Iial Bagh or garden : it did not, however, thrive, but 
soon died." 

IdO. Wilks, 0 . 0 ., U. 871.873. 
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gronnd in six days.'^ Tipd had calculated on possessing 
every part of Travancore in Decembor 
Tips'* expectktioni jygg. Had this expectation been 

aUftppointed. , , . . i. 

realised, he would have been in a posi- 
tion to make a sadden invasion of the southern provinces 
from Travancore, Dip^ig^i Karur ; and by the time 
an Snglish army could be assembled to commence war, 
he would be ready to defend Mysore, with the Cauveiy 
as his northern frontier towards the Coromandel (with 
the exception perhaps of one or two places), a boundary 
anxiously and incessantly desired since 1751. Or, if 
the English should prove humble and acquiescent, Tipd 
would have the alternative of waiting to consolidate his 
power in Travancore before he should proceed to ulterior 
objects. In both of these expectations, however, Tipd 
was disappointed.'*’ Indeed his actual achievement fell 
far short of his projected plan of political expansion in 
the south. It was already the month of May, and he 
had not reduced the whole of Travancore, having only 
touched the fringe of it. Neither had the English been 
humbled nor made acquiescent. Tipd’s cumbrous train 
of trophies were still on the road to Seringapatam ; be 
was distant from his regular arsenals ; and all the 
equipments of his army required revision before he 
should be in a condition to begm an active campaign. 

In this state of affairs, the alarming 
intelligence that the English had 
considered the war with him as actual- 
ly couuuenced, quickened his departure home from 
Travancore.”* 

149. IM, 879.S78, 

14S. S78-8T4. 

144. Ibid. KlmC«i rongUj spekk* of Tipfl m baTiag '“completed the 
conquest of ihi* oountty (Oocbinor Irevuieon), demended tribute 
horn the Poliger of Ifeliirer, end deepetohed e body of Xuuek* to 
plunder end take powetuon of that woody eountry" (Slmtpi, o.e., 
1S3). The eonqueat of TraTanoore, In the light of Wilke, e more 
reUeble authority, waa not, however, oomplete.^Sea alao and oompara, 

BBB* 
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Meanwhile a world event had occurred in Europe. 

ThePrenchBevoiu g'®** Revolution had broken out 

tion, 1780. Its due in France in 1789, with consequences 
Mnw^nences t o pregnant to that country and to the 
rest of the whole world. Despite the 
distance that separated Tipu and Louis XYI, the king 
of that country, Tipu was soon to be engulfed by its 
results, which contributed in no small measure to his 
own downfall in Mysore. By a singular coincidence, as 
Tipu was attempting to assume further distinctions of 
royalty here, in the year 1789-1790, and was directing 
the formation of the throne of gold for himself and 
adopting the tiger-stripe as his emblem, Louis XVI, 
with whom he was later, in 1791, to open up negotia- 
tions for help, was getting mto the meshes of the turmoil 
that was later to catch him so wholly. Though France 
has known other revolutions since 1789, the one that 
occurred in that year and ended with the death of Louis 
XVI is by pre-eminence cilled The Revolution in world 
history. Briefly put, it effected a sadden change, for the 
most part, in the constitution of France m consequence 
of internal revolt, tbe monarchy there being superseded 
by a Bepublic.^^ Though the details of the Revolution 
fall outside the scope of this work, as Tipii was, by his 
French connection, drawn into it and even corresponded 
with Louis XVI and sent two embassies to him, a few 
words seem necessary to indicate the leading features of 
it and how exactly he became embroiled in it. Born in 
1754, Louis XVI succeeded in 1774 bis grandfather 
Louis XV, sumamed Bien-Airne (the well-beloved), 

on the Xnvenoore inae, Wilson, Butory of the Madrat Army, II. 
189-190 (hssed moatlj on Wilb). 

145. See Chapter XVI below. 

Mt. The seme remark applies to the Beyolntions that oocnrred in Franee 
in 1848 and 1870, that wbioh came abont in 1680 being merely from 
one branch of tbe Bonrbon family to another, very similar to the 
revolotion in England that ooonrred m 1668. The years 1848-1849 
weve years of Bsvolation in Europe. 
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grandson of Lonis XIV, the grand monarch. His acces- 
sion had been hailed with enthusiasm, covering as it did 
his grandfather’s, whose death was acclaimed with joy 
on account of the misery it produced by the whole 
French nation. Four years earlier, in 1770, Louis XVI 
had married Mane Antoinette, the youngest daughter of 
Maria Theressa of Austria, and a woman young, beauti- 
ful and accomplished, in high esteem for the purity of 
her character. On his accession, Louis XVI set himself 
to restore the ruined finances of his country by taking 
into his counsel those who could best advise him in her 
straitened state. One and all of these, however, found 
the problem an impossible oue, owing to the 
unwillingness of the nobility to sacrifice any of their 
privileges for the public good. This led to the 
summoning of the States-General in 1789, and the 
outbreak of the Bevolution by the fall of the 
Bastille on the 14th July of that year.^^’ In the 
midst of this confusion, Louis, well-intentioned 
but without strength of character, proved submissive 
to the wishes of his court and the queen, lost his 
popularity by his hesitating conduct, the secret support 
he gave to the Emigrants^*^, his attempt at flight and 
hiB negotiations with foreign enemies ; and subjected 

147. BasUlle (lit tbc Buildiog), a State-prison iii Paris, built ongiaally as 
a fortroBs of defeiioe to the oity, by order of Charles V, between 1889- 
1882, but used as a place of impneonment from the first. It is a 
square structure, with towers aud dungeons for the incarceration of 
prisoners, the whole surrounded by a moat and accessible cnly by 
drawbridge Popularly described as “tyranny’s ^stronghold,’’ it was 
attacked by a mob on 14th July 1789 , taken chiefly by noise ; over- 
turned as “ the city of Jerioo, by miraculous sound; ’’ demolished, and 
the key of it sent to Washington. The taking of the Bastille waa the 
first event in the Hevolution and is snnnally kept up m most Bnropean 
countries and elswhere by one set of party pohtteians For a graphic 
description of it in full, see Carlyle’s Freneh Be loluttun. 

148. Emtgranta Lea Emagrea Xhese were the meoauc's of the French 

snstooracy of the partisans of the ancient regime wiiu at the time of 
the Bevolution, after the fall of the BaataUe, Bed for safety to foreign 
lands, congregating particularly at Coblenta, where they plotted for 
its overthrow, to the extent of leaguing with She foreigner against their 
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himself to persecution at the hands of the French 
nation. He was, therefore, suspended from his func- 
tions, shut up in the Temple, arraigned before the 
Convention and condemned to death as “ guilty of 
conspiracy against the liberty of the nation and a crime 
against the general safety of the State He was 
accordingly guillotined on the 21st July 1793. He 
protested his innocence on the scaffold, but his voice was 
drowned by the beating of drums. He was accompanied 
by the Abb6 Edgeworth, his confessor, who, as he laid 
his head on the block, exclaimed, “ Son of St. Louis, 
ascend to Heaven.’’ 

Besearches into the origin of the French Eevolution 
have been so continuous and so intensive that it may be 
said to have not yet closed. Indeed, these have been 
such as to provoke the remark that they have revolu- 
tionized the study of the Eevolution. The suggestion 
that it was mainly a product of the feudalism of 1789 
has been questioned. The view has been put forward 
that it was not so much feudahsm that was responsible 
for it as certain relics of it and its attendant results 
on the social structure of France of the time. The 
condition of the French people, especially in the rural 
distncts, was irritatingly bad, while the system of 
government was thoroughly corrupt. Power was 
concentrated in the hands of the king and the nobles, 
there being no effective checks on them. The upper 
classes paid no taxation, which fell, in consequence, with 
great severity upon the poor. The country’s finances 


couitTyi with the issue of ooufisostiou of their lauds and properties by 
the Bepnblio that was set up. They proclaimed Loms XVII, seoond 
scm of Louis XVI, then shut up m the Xemple, as king, but he died in 
1796 in prison ** amid squalor and darkness’*. Louis XVIII, brother 
of liOuiB XVI| fled from Pans and joined the Bmigrants along with h i* 
brother and took np arms, which he was compelled to lay down* He 
then wandered from one foreign court to another and at last foun d 
refuge in England. 
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were in a perilons state. The French peasant was, how- 
ever, already free and baying land and eager to buy more 
before 1789.^^ That is the background of the state of 
church property and the stabilizing factor of the Bevolu- 
tion. The commonalty of the day were not the 
incompetent busybodies they have sometimes been 
represented to be. They had considerable experience of 
local affairs as well as the dominant ideas of Voltaire and 
Boussean. They were less influenced or inflamed by 
the celebrated writers, as they influenced them 
and made them voice forth their grievances. 
They were, it is true, lawyers ; but that did not signify 
a mere profession but merely the fact that they were 
men of affairs. Such, at any rate, was the practice 
of the time. The working classes were not so much 
unrepresented as that they deliberately chose men of 
the bourgeoise and were on the whole content to do so. 
The standardized French of the capital by overcoming 
provincial dialects and Church Latin played a tremend- 
dous part in unifying France. The Revolution was, 
m short, a mass movement seeking leadership rather 
than the reverse. If it was able to discard one leader 
after another, it was entirely due to this fact. The 
various assemblies represented, in the language of 
to-day, public opinion, or, as they would havti said, 
the sovereign people. Such are the conclusions arrived 
at by modern research. It is clear and undeniable 
to-day that a great deal of the later Bonaparte 
regime was already implicit in the Revolutionary Epoch. 
Though the Revolution itself began as a decentralizing 


149. 3. M. Thompsoa, TJie FrencH BavoIuHon, Oxford, Basil Blaokwell, 
39 sh. 6d. net, et p(U8sm, Ihis u the latest work on the snhjeot 
(1944) end is of importanoe heoanse it seeks to prt.!>«Di the Bevolntton 
as understood in the light of recent research. Mr. 1‘hompson endea- 
vours to disentangle the histoneal from the mythical, vorklng as he 
does against a baokgronudof contemporary ezpenonce which plaoes m 
a new hght these events of 1789 and after. 
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anti'despotic movement, the current of events forced it 
into the mould of strong centralized government of that 
heightened feeling for political authority which has 
been the mark of French politics from Louis XIV to 
date. As the remark goes, the more it changes, 
the more is it the same thing, except for the single 
fact that the Eevolution of 1789 released a stream of 
human energy and idealism with violent and creative 
action on an unprecedented scale, unequalled before or 
since.^®“ 

Though the number of books written on the subject 
of the Revolution is legion, Carlyle’s History oj the 
French Revolution still stands out as the most out- 
standing work on it. Personally Carlyle described the 
Revolution “ as the open, violent revolt, and victory 
of disimprisoned Anarchy against corrupt, worn out 
Authority, the crowning Phenomenon of our Modern 
Time,” but for which, he once protested to Mr. Froude, 
his biographer, he would not have known what to 
make of this world at all ; it was a sign to him, he 
said, that the God of judgment still sat sovereign at 
the heart of it.^®^ 

The mam events that marked the Revolution can 
only be referred to here The actual movement began, 
as remarked, in 1789, when the States General, the 

160. The fall of France, in 1910, during the prefsrnt Global War, haf. been 

interpreted by eome to be tbe final turn of the Revolution of 1789, tliu 
government of Vicby being deecnbed ae pre-RevoIutionary, if not 
anti-Bevolntionary in its ideas Many, however, look forward to a 
regenerated France 'nbicb shall enibod} the ideas of 1789 in some- 
thing like their earl> purity 

161. Edmund Burke, the great statesman and orator, a oontemiioraiy of the 

times (he lived between 1730-1797), wrote resolntely against tbe Revo- 
lution, eloquently denouncing it in his " Ittflccliong", a weighty 
appeal. Sir James Mackintosh, pbilo*opber and politician also a 
contemporary of tbe times (be lived between 1768 1882), wrote 
Vtndtcier OalUca, in reply to Burke's Philippic He was a Whig in 
politics and bad been Recorder of Bombay from Febrnary 1801 to 
November 1811. He subsequently entered Parliament (1812) and 
became a Commissioner of tbe Board of Control (1880) He wrote 
among other works, a Htatory of England. 
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nearest approach to a representative body existing In 
France, was called together, for the first time since 
1614. It met the Commons, or the third Estate, 
took the lead, and called a National Assembly. On 
July 14, 1789, the Bastille was destroyed and there 
were risings all over the country. The tricolour was 
adopted as the flag and the talk of a Kepublic began. 
The National Assembly decided that all privileges should 
be abolished, and turned itself into an asssembly for 
the prf*paration of a constitution. Many of the nobles 
fled to England and els-^where, but Lioiiis XVI still 
had supporters, although he was little better than a 
prisoner In June 1791, he escaped from Pans, but 
was brought back The Assembly then resolved on 
the setting up ol a constitutional monarchy but this 
could not be realized. Many of the foreign rulers and 
their people were by now generally alarmed, while the 
Emigres urged interference. The Emperor of Austna, 
the brother of Mane Antoinette, issued jointly with the 
king of Prussia a declaration demanding the restoration 
of Louis XVI as king of France. Meanwhile the 
llepublican party, composed mainly of Jacobins and 
Girondins,^®® were gaming in strength, and the attempt 

IS‘3 JoiObini ttml Utrondina Tlip Jacobius, it Frmcb political party, which 
arobti durm;; the French Bevolutiou It conaUtiHl of men nho worked 
for oonatitutioi'al reforun. of smodoiate kind They were so named 
because they met in a building in Riio St. Uouore, Pans, belonging to 
the Uomiiiican Ordei, called in Fianct.* the Jacobin Later its mem- 
herb became mori. c^tiemc iDt'<eir views, and carried out the Reign of 
Terror, lu power ended in 1731 with tb- execution of Robespierre, 
while attempts to revive it failt d The word Jacobin was mnch used in 
Britain and continental Enrope for the holders of extreme opinions. It 
was to combat these that the pai>er called itn/i-Jocolitii was founded 
in 1737, 

The OtrondtnH (or OirnndiHis) represented another political party lu 
the Freueb Revolution, so called iiecause stme of its members came 
from the Department of tbe Qironde. Its lei. i >■ was Brossot, other 
notable lueinbura being Vorguiaud and Condor. . . The Girondins 
were really an offshoot of tlio Jacobins, but were more moderate 
They were In control of affairs from March 1733, when they were 
overthrown by Robespierre Many of them were arrested and 
executed. There u a well-luiown History of the G-trouduu. 
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to bring about foreign interference only added to their 
influence. In March 1792, France declared war on 
Austria. Despite riots and disorders, the French troops 
defeated the Prussians at Valmy. A National Conven- 
tion took over control of affairs. The extreme party, led 
by Danton, Robespierre and Marat, became supreme. A 
Republic was established and on January 21, 1793, 
Louis XVI was no more. Treaties with foreign countries 
were repudiated and it was declared that France would 
help all Europe to overthrow hereditary rulers. While 
the Republican armies were winning continued successes, 
many were being put into the prison. In 1793, a 
committee of Public Safety was established, Robespierre 
being its dominating spirit. The Reign of Terror began. 
Hundreds of nobles and politicians were sent to the 
guillotine. On October 16, 1793, Mane Antoinette 
was executed and then those in power turned on one 
another. Robespierre biought about the execution of 
Danton on April 5, 1790, and he himself suffered the 
same fate on July 28 following The Reign of Terror 
soon ended, but it was not until October 1795 that the 
Directory was established and the period usually 
described as that of the French Revolution was over. 
But the wars caused by and contemporarneous with 
the French Revolution did not end until the close of the 
18th century. Among these wars, known as the French 
Revolutionary wars, was the one declared by Louis XVI 
on April 20, 1792, on the compulsion of his Girondist 
ministers in Prussia and Austria. Early m 1793, 
Britain, Holland and Spam joined them in coalition. 
Fighting against great odds, the French armies overran 
Holland in the winter of 1794-1795, and compelled Prussia 
and Spain to withdraw (1795) under the command of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who brought Sardinia (1796) and 
Austria (1797) to submission. The French attempt at 
an invasion was foiled by the well-remembered British 
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victories at St. Vincent and Camperdown (1797), while 
Napoleon’s Eastern campaign was finished by Nelson’s 
famous victory at Aboukir Bay (1798) and Smith’s 
defence at Acre (1799). The formation by Pitt of a 
second coalition (with Austria and Bussia) was followed 
by the return of Napoleon to Europe, the withdrawal of 
Bussia (1800) and Austria (1801) and the Peace of 
Amiens (March 1802). 

The French and the English carried their wars into 
their outlying Settlements and thus India became 
involved in these Bevolutionary Wars. 

Such were the implications of a connection with the 
French at the time that Tipii opened negotiations with 
Louis XVI. 
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KHisi-CHAMABlJA WODEYAB VIII, 1776-1796 — (contd.) 

A retrospect : Tipu vs. The English — The English attitude — 
The reaction — The repercussion — The attitude of the 
Government of Madras — Lord Cornwallis* policy— Declare* 
tion of war with Tipu (The Thtrd Mysore War), March 1790 
— The course of the war. Ftrst Phase, May 1790-Janaary 
1791 : The Southern division of the English army , the cam- 
paign opens, May 1790 , Tipu s conciliatory proposal fails — 
Gen. Medows’ earlier progress, May-July 1790 , reduction of 
Karur, June 15, Aravakurchi-Dbarapuram, July 3-10, and 
Coimbatore, July 21 — Gen. Medows detaches against 
Palghat and Danayakankote, July 1790 , the preliminary 
to invasion of Mysore from the South-East , further detach- 
ments follow, July-August 1790 — Siege and capitulation of 
Dindigah August 16-22, 1790 — Siege and capitulation of 
Palghat, September 21-22, 1790 — Operations in the 
Coimbatore country, Aug'ist 1790 , Tipu descends into 
the Gajjalabatti Pass, September 1790 — And takes the field, 
September 1790 — The action at Satyainangalam, Septem- 
ber 13, 1790, Col. Floyd’s retreat, September 14, 1790 — 
Further movements of Tipu and the English, September 14- 
29, 1790— October-November 1790 — The Centre division 
of the English army Its progress in the Baramahal, down 
to November 1790 , Tipu’s movements, November 9-14 — 
Gen. Medows joins, November 17, 1790 — The idea of 
Southern invasion of Mysore, the idea laid aside — 
Tipu’s objective — The movements of the two powers, 
November 1790; Tipu proceeds as far as Trichinopoly-- 
Gen. Medows follows --Tipu starts back overtures for 
accommodation, December 1790 — His further movements in 
the Karnatic, December 1790-January 1791, despatches 
an embassy to Pondicherry, January 1791— Gen. Medows 
moves back to Madras, December 1790-January 1791— 
Befiections. 
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S INCE the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore 
(1784), Tipu had steadily determined on the total extir- 
pation and destruction of the English,* who had, as already 

Aretros ect shown,® come m the way of the 

Mysorean scheme of domination over 
Tipiiix The Southem India, particularly the Earna- 
EngUsh Already m 1 786, as we have seen,® 

he was anxious to conclude a speedy peace with the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, in order that he might be 
the sooner in a condition to make war upon the English. 
The formation of an alliance with these powers as a 
result of the actual conclusion of peace with them in 
February 1787, left Tipii decidedly a powerful factor 
in the political arena of South India. Fiom now he 
set about actively planning schemes of conquest of the 
Kamatic as an essentia] preliminary to his grand 
objective. About this time, Tipu not only applied to 
the French for 4,000 Europeans to remain constantly 
in his service and pay,* but also despatched an embassy 
to France ostensibly charged with instructions to form a 
treaty with the French to support him m his designs of 
conquest against the Mahrattas, but really offering the 
French a very handsome sum of money with peculiar 
immunities in trade and even the aid of bis whole force 
to attack the English on the East Coast ® And Tipu 
could only begin the offensive either by a direct move- 

1. Barkpatrich, o e No LXXI, dated June S8, 1766; also No. CCCLXXX, 
dated October 10, 1786 The reference to the '* enemies of the faith " 
and “ih« moat inToterata of Infidela" in these Lettin la to the English 
with reference to the context, m keeping with Kirkpatrick's luterpceta. 
tion (Kirkpatnok, o r , 94) 

9. See Ante, Chs I and V. 

8. Anit, Ch. XII. 

4. Poona Bet Oorret., o.e , Letter No. 7, dated Jul . 90. 1787- Cornwallis 
to Ifalet. 

6. Ibed, Letter No 9, dated July 23, 1787— Anhibsld Campbell to Malet. 
For a further account of the embassy, vtde Ch. XVI below. As to 
Archibald CampbeU, see Ch. XH, pp. 713-714 supra As to Maiet, see 
Ch. XIV below. 
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ment on the E^arnatic or by finishing with Travancore 
in the far South and securing a powerful strategic 
position against the English in the South of India.^ 
Alarmed by the appearance of Tipu’s hostile prepara- 
tions on the borders of the Earnatic 
Bttatnde ® “ * * “ and by the apprehended invasion of 
Travancore, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Governor of Madras, wrote to him in September 1787, 
recalling to his attention the article of the Treaty of 
Mangalore, which secured English protection to the 
Baja of Travancore^ Tipu replied, assuring him that 
he would never violate the Treaty subsisting between 
him and the English and that the movements of his 
troops were merely intended to chastise some refractory 
Palegars of the coast of Malabar dependent on Mysore, 
and repeating his further assurance of a pacific and 
friendly disposition on his part towards the English.® 
Despite these professions, intelligence prevailed that 
large bodies of Mysore troops were ready to take the 
field contiguous to the English frontiei,® while Tipu’s 
detention of Indian British subjects as well as the 
population of the Coromandel, in direct violation of the 
article of the Treaty of Mangalore, pressed heavily on the 
English Government of the time as not only a legiti- 
mate but an imperious ground of war.^® In these circum- 
stances, the idea suggested itself to Lord Cornwallis, 
Governor-General, Fort William, Bengal, of engaging 
the Mahrattas to penetrate the northern districts of the 

6. V*de, on this point, Poona Bn Oorret. o.e.. Letters Nos. 11, 16, 18, 19 

and 20, dated Angnst-Ootober 1787. Foe detaile as to Tipu’a 
military objective in regard to Travancore, see Ante , Ob. XII. 

7. Itnd, Letter No. 16, dated September 28, 1787— Archibald Campbell 

to Malet. 

8. Ibsd, Letter No. 23, dated November 11, 1787— Archibald Campbell 

to Malet. 

9. IM. 

10. Wilkt, p.o., U. 849. 
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Mysore country, should Tipu ever invade the Kamatic*^; 
and the Calcutta Council desired Sir Charles Malet, 
British Resident at the court of Poona, to renew negotia- 
tions there for the purpose, only m case he should 
learn with certainty that Tipu had actually invaded the 
Karnatic or the dominions of their ally, the Baja of 
Travancore.“ 

Tipu, on his part, who, since 1785, maintained that 
the English afforded assistance to his 
The reaction. enemies notwithstanding the article 
of the Treaty of Mangalore,^® again 
complained in April 1789 that the English Factors at^ 
Tellicherry had broken the Treaty in taking 

Dharmapatam, a place belonging to Mysore; 

in allowing his tiibutaries, the Bajas of Cotiote 
and Chirakal, to embark to Travancore with their families; 
and in sheltering 20,000 Nairs of the Mysore Sarkar 
in Tellicherry and permitting them to carry on their 
depredations in the districts of Mysore.^** Although the 
Chief at Tellicherry took care to deny these allegations,^® 
Tipu had his own grievance against the English. On the 
death of Basalat Jang in 1788, the English secured from 
Nizam Alt, through the mediation of Sir John Kenna. 
way. Political Resident at Hyderabad, the cession of the 
Guntur Circar. In the treaty then concluded with them, 
in July 1789, one of the articles regulated the demand of 
a subsidiary force to be furnished by the Company to 

11 Poona Hef. Coiraa ,1c, nlso Letter No. 13, dated September 7, 1787— 
Calcutta Council to Ifalet. 

13. Ibid, Letter No 25, dated December 14, 1787— Calcutta Council to 
Malet , also No 18, dated October,! 16, 1787— Comwalba to Malet, 
which also luatructa Malet to treat Tipu 'a attack on the Baja of 
Travancore as tantamounting to bia haviDK 'ootnally invaded the 
Camatio." 

18. Kirkpatrick, o.e , Letter No OXVIII, dated September 17, 1785. 

14 Poona Hei-Oorret , o e , Letter No 87 A, dated April 33, 1788 — Tipu 
Sultin to Cbiel of Tellicherry, 

IS. Ib%i, Letter No. 89, dated April 36, 1789— Faotora of Telhoherry to 
William Medowa. 
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Nizam .^IT. It recited the powers against whom that 
force was not to be employed, and enumerated by name 
every power in the Deccan and the South, with the single 
exception of Tipu.^^ In this state of affairs, Tipn at 
once perceived that he might be anticipated by the 
English at any time. The early occupation of Travan- 
core which he had contemplated as an easy achievement 
was, in his view,^^ the most efficient preparation he 
could make for an eventual contest with them. He 
accordingly began the offensive by his first attack on the 
Travancore Lines on the 29th of December 1789 
, The intelligence of this event had an immediate re- 
percussion on the English Government 
The repercussion of the time. An adherence to treatie.s 
being the predominant feature of 
their political policy, it was held, about this time, that 
there was not to be the least deviation from it in the 
instance of the Eaja of Travancore, who, being guaran- 
teed in his possessions by the treaty of peace with Tipu, 
the English were bound to resent every attempt that 
might be made to dispossess him.'® Already, at an early 
period of correspondence between the Government of 
Madras and the Supreme Government of Bengal, Lord 
Cornwallis had expressed his regiet and disapprobation of 
the conduct of the Itaja of Travancore in concluding 
political negotiations without the previous sanction of 
the power on which he depended for support.** But, on 
receiving from Mr. Hollond farther intelligence regarding 
the Baja’s purchase of Cranganore and Ayacottah and 
Tipu’s claim of sovereignty over these places, adverted 
to m the preceding chapter, he transmitted, on the 13th 

is. Wilks, O.C, II 844.S48 

17. Aftte, Oh. X II. p 780. 

18. Jbtd. 

19. Poona Be*-Corret , o.e.. Letter No. 67, dated January 7, 1790— Oeorge 

Fowney to Major Alexander Dow. 

90. Wilks, O.C., II. 867. 
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November 1789, foe. the guidance of the Government of 
Madras, a broad and well explained consideration of the 
serious consequences of war on the one hand, and the 
fatal policy of a tame submission to insult or injury on 
the other, with corresponding instructions couched in 
terms sufficiently explicit. If, on investigation, his Liord* 
ship continued, it should appear that those places had 
belonged to the Baja of Cochin, subsequently to his 
becoming a tributary of Mysore, the Baja of Travancore 
was to be compelled to restore them to their former pos* 
sessor ; if they had not belonged to the Raja of 
Cochin within the specified period, the Raja of Travan- 
core was to be supported m the possession as a legiti- 
mate right derived from the purchase If Tipu should 
be in actual possession of these places before the arrival 
of these instructions, a negotiation was to be opened for 
the purpose of effecting an amicable adjustment on the 
principles explained , he was not to be forcibly disposses- 
sed without the previous sanction of the Supreme 
Government, unless he should have attacked also the other 
territories of Travancore, but in the event of such attack, 
the Government of Madras was positively ordered to 
deem it an act of hostility, and the commencement of a 
war, which they were to prosecute with all possible 
vigour and decision." 

The Government of Madras, in their reply to the 
The atutute of the Supreme Government, dated 3rd Janu- 
o overniiipu t of ary 1790 , animadverted by stating 
that the Dutch might as well dispose of 
Pulicat and Sadars to the French, without offence to 
the English, as sell Cranganore and Ayacottah to the 
Baja of Travancore, without offence to Tipu. 
And reasoning from these parallel cases, they deprecated 
the policy of committing the honour of Government by 
taking part in the defence of places furtively obtained. 
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However, the prescribed communication to Tipu of the 
fixed determination of the Supreme Government to 
resist any attack on those places, was made. But a 
letter addressed to the Baja of Travancore, even after the 
attack on his own Lines, not only discouraged the 
expectation of support in the defence of these two con- 
tested places, but expressly disclaimed the sanction of 
Government to a purchase, the validity of which was 
still undetermined by Lord Cornwallis.’’" Tipu, as we 
have seen, about the middle of January 1790, wrote to 
the Government of Madras giving an account of his 
attack on and repulse from the Lines of Travancore, and 
requesting that the Baja might be ordered to observe the 
Treaty. In reply, Mr. Hollond, the Governor, actually 
proposed the appointment of Commissioners for the 
adjustment of the points in dispute, and on the occasion 
of his approaching departure for England, declared to 
the Governor-General his conviction of Tipii’s amicable 
intentions."® 


Lord Cornwallis, however, was prompt and decisive 
as regards the course of action to be 
poh^.^ Cornwallis Alieady about 1788, as we 

have seen, he had contemplated as 
inevitable an early war with Tipu. If, in his own 
words, the English had dissembled their sense of Tipu’s 
failure in the performance of several stipulations in the 
last treaty of peace as well as overlooked many insults 
and injuries that he had offered to them in the course of 
the last three or four years, and if his Lordship’s delibe- 
rate judgment patiently expected the opportunity which 
should justify on the part of the national authorities 
efforts “ to curb his insolence, and exact signal repara- 
tion for the many injuries that we and our allies have 
sustained from them,” symptoms of impending war, not 


as. 7^,368. 
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to be mistaken, were much augmented in 1789.** On 
the 29th August of that year, his Lordship issued special 
instructions to the Government of Madras regarding the 
measures to be adopted by themselves, and the commu- 
nications to be made to the other Presidencies, and to 
the envoys at Poona and Hyderabad, in the event of 
being forced into a war. And on the 23rd of September 
following, those instructions were extended in nearly as 
ample detail as if the period was fixed for opening the 
campaign. If these orders, repeated in still more forcible 
terms m November next, had been strictly obeyed by the 
Government of Fort St. George, immediately on 
receiving intelligence of the attack of the Lines of 
Travancore on the 29th of December 1789, a formidable 
army would have been assembled in the best season for 
military operations, and allowing sufficient time for the 
most complete attainable equipment, that army might 
have been m contact with the rear of his position 
before the Lines, long before he was enabled to carry 
them. The season was lost, and Lord Cornwallis had 
prepared to repair these errors in person, when he 
received intelligence of the appointment to the Govern- 
ment of Madras of General William Medows, then 
Governor of Bombay, in which situation he was 
succeeded by General R. Abercromby. The presence of 
experienced officers to command the resources and lead 
the armies of those Presidencies thus seemed to render 
unnecessary the execution of his first intentions, and left 
him more at liberty to draw forth and combine the 
financial and military means of all the Presidencies for 
the general and vigorous prosecution of the war.*® 
Also, about the same time, his Lordship proceeded with- 
out the loss of a single day to issue corresponding 


«. Ibid, 879. 

96. Ibid, 879-880. 
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instnictionB to his Political Besidents at the courts of 
Hyderabad and Poona to negotiate a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with those powers against Tipu.^ 
General Medows arrived at Madras on 19th Febru- 

„ , ^ , ary 1790 as Governor and Commander- 

Eeolaration of war , , , , ,, , n, , 

with T 1 p u (The in-Ghief, and about the middle or 
Marot ^ considerable force was 

assembled at Wallajahbad, which 
marched for Trichinopoly on the 29th under Col. 
Musgrave,® On the 30th of the month, Lord Cornwallis 
not only criticised the late Government of Port St George 
as being “ guilty of a most criminal disobedience of the 
clear and explicit orders of this Government, dated the 
29th of August and 13th of November 1789, by not con- 
sidering themselves to be at war with Tippoo from the 
moment that they heard of his attack,” but also added,^ 
“ so far am I from giving credit to the late Government 
for economy in not making the necessary preparations 
for war, according to the positive orders of the Supreme 
Government, after having received the roost gross insults 
that could be offered to any nation, I think it very 
possible that every cash of that ill-judged saving may 
cost the Company a crore of rupees . besides which, I 
still more sincerely lament the disgraceful sacriiice which 
you have made by that delay, of the honour of your 
country, by tamely suffering an insolent and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm the dominions of the Baja of 
Travancore, which we were bound by the most sacred 


36. Ih%d, 874 

37. Wilson, o e f II 190.191 ; Wilka, o.o., II 380. See also and compare 

ht. R Mackenzie (Sketch, I. 60-68), who gives details of Qen. 
Medoiis’ movements. 

88. Wilks, o.c , II 370 ; see also and compare Mackenzie, who speaks of the 
“determined resolution” of the Qovernor-Qeueral “to demand 
speedy redress of Tippoo Sultaao for bis presumptions and daring 
breach of the treaty which he executed in 1784 ' (Mackenzie, o.c., I, 
49-60). 
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ties of friendship and good faith to defend.” This 
virtually amounted to a declaration of war with Tipu, on 
receipt of intelligence of which, in May, as we have seen, 
he hastened his departure from Travancore. 

On the 24th of May, General Medows, who had left 
Madras on the 17th May 1790, took 
command of the forces assembled at 
Trichmopoly ; and on the 26th, made 
his first maxch with an army of about 
fifteen thousand men.® This principal 
army, alter reducing Palghat and the forts of the 
province of Coimbatore, was to ascend 
by the Pass of Ga]]alahatti, while a 
force under Col. Kelly, deemed to be 
capable of making a respectable defence 
if necessary against Tipu’s whole army, 
and to be formed chiefly of the troops expected from 
Bengal, n as to penetrate fiom the centre of the Coro- 
mandel into the Baramalial , and thr> operations of the 
two divisions were to be determined by the future course 
of events of the war.®'' Four days, however, before 
Cen Medows moved fioin the plains of Trichmopoly, 
Tipii, from Coiiiibatoie, wrote to him 

TipiVs cnnciliHtory , . ,, , . . 

prppo ul fmib. lamenting the misrepi esentations 
that had led to the assemblage of 
troops, and offering to send an envoy (Vakil) to clarify 


The coarse of the 
war 

Ftriit Phase, 
May 1790-Jaiiaary 
1791. 


The Southeru divi- 
Btou of the I'lngliah 
army 

The campaign 
opens, May 1790 


matteis and remove “the dust which had obscured the 
upright mind of the General.” To this, Tipii received 
the reply, just as the English army entered the fiontiers 
of Mysuje, that “ the Flnghsh, equally incapable of 
offering an insult as of submitting to one, had always 
looked upon wrar as declared from the moment he 


89. Unit, S60, Wilaoti, o.c , II. 191.192, see also and compare Mackenzie, o c. 
1.68-61. 

80 861.882. 
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Bednotion of Ka- 
rur, June 16. 


attacked their ally, the King of Travancore.”^ Imme- 
diately after receipt of this letter, Tipu set out for 
Senngapatam, directing all his regular troops to assemble 
in that neighbourhood and abandoning the eastern low 
countries of Mysore to their fate.®® 

Meanwhile, Gen. Medows, directing his course towards 
Karur, distant from Tnchinopoly about 
Gen. Medows’ fifty mi les and the nearest post in the 
May-Juiy 1790 Mysorean possession at the time, 
advanced by easy marches until be 
reached Coimbatore early in June. After halting here 
for ten days, the General resumed his march on the 12th, 
and on the 15th, took possession of Karur, already 
abandoned by Tipu. The strength of 
the place, the sickly state of the army, 
the importance of the conquered dis- 
trict, and the advantage of communication with Trichi- 
nopoly, contributed as inducements towards fixing on 
Karur for a constant post and the establishment there of 
a hospital.®® By now, however, the south-west monsoon 
had set in, and the disadvantage of commencing opera, 
tions at this period was evinced by the return of upwards 
of twelve hundred men for the hospital at Karur 
before a shot had been fired.®^ Nevertheless, Gen. 
Medows directed his attention towards the chain of 
regular fortifications with extensive dependent districts 
in the east of Mysore. On the 3rd July, the General, 
advancing further, reduced the weak fort of Aravakurchi ; 

and on the 10th, Dharapuram, another 

Aravakurchi- ^eak fort, likewise surrendered to 
Dharapuram, July 

8-10 British arms. The former was 


31 Ibtdf 382-883 l Mackenzie, o c , 1 68 60 , see also Poona Res CorreSn , 
lit. No 111, dated 22nd March 1790 (for text of Tipu's letter to Wilbam 
Medows). 

82. Mackenzie, o.c , I. 60; also Wilks, o.c , II 383. 

S3. Ibtd, 67, 61 , Wilson, o.c , II. 192, see also andcoinpare Wilks, l.e. 

81. Wilks, O.C., 11.888-881. 
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delivered to its Hindu possessor; the latter, with 
a large supply of gram and other necessaries, was 
occupied by an ^English garrison for the reception of 
a further body of sick. General Medows, having deter- 
mined to form a depot at this station and leaving in that 
vicinity a brigade to cover the heavy stores and some 
expected convoys, marched towards the 
Jut^si important post of Coimbatore and took 

possession of it, without molestation, 
on the 2Ist, at just the period when Tipu was actually 
above the ghats. 

Two days later, the General detached an advanced 
force under Col. Stuart to proceed 
Oenorai Medows against Palghat. Meanwhile, intelli- 
detacheg agemgt P»i- ggjjcg had been received of the appro- 

kankflte, July 1790 ach to Da^iayakanKote, at the head of 
about three thousand horse, of Saiyid 
Sahib, ^ Tipu’s kinsman, who had joined him at Coimba- 
tore with his division from Dindigal, and on Tipu’s 
ascent to Sermgapatam, was left in command of the 
Silladar and Pindan horse to hang upon the English 
army and disturb its communications ® Determined to 
give battle, General Medows detached the whole cavalry 
supported by two companies of sepoys, with four pieces 
of cannon to that post. On the approach of the 
detachment, the fort, having taken the alarm, commenced 
a heavy fire, which, together with a scarcity of forage, 
rendered it necessary to fall back some distance. On the 
28th, the detachment again advanced thither, and 

35. Mackenzie, o c. I. GJ-b7, sue alao and compare Wilks, u c., II 384, and 
Wilson, I e. 

36 Wilks, ;.e. 

87 Mackeuizo, o c„ I 68 , ece also and compare Wilks, o.c , II. 391. Mack- 
eiiize refers to Oanayakankote as “ Demiacotta," and Saiyid Sdbib 
as " Sahid Sahib.” Danayakankota, a village now almost deserted; 
80 miles north of Coimbatore ; 18 ^niiles w s. w. of Satyamangalam , 
and seven miles south from Gajjalahatti, tho foot of the Pass. 

38. Wilks, O.C., II. 336. 
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directed a few shots against the fort, obliging the 
Mysorean general to decamp with great precipitation 
towards the Gajjalahatti Pass. ^ The immediate object 
of the detachment being thus effected, the whole fell back 
to Velladi. It was now evident that 

Theprehmmary to attainment of a chain of posts 

invasion of Mysore •• .-i 

from the South-East closely Connected With each other, 

extendmgfromthecoast of the Coroman- 
del to the foot of the Gajjalahatti Pass, was an essential 
preliminary to any invasion ot Mysore from the 
Coimbatore District. On this' principle, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Karur, Erode and Satyamangalam 
presented themselves as links that must of necessity be 
secured ; and in order to obtain possession of such ot 
these posts as were still occupied by 'Fipu, and to keep 
the country, and in particular the line ol communication, 
free from Saiyid Sihib’s horse, it became requisite to 
watch his movements at Satyamangalam and Poongar, 
the only places where the Bbavani river w'as at that 
time fordable. The rejiorted review by Tipu of a 
well-appointed army to the eastward of Senngapatam, 
about the 7th of the month, also urged the propriety of 
keeping a watchful eye on these fords. Accordingly, 
about the end of the month, Lt Col Floyd was detached 
to proceed against Saiyid Sahib, while 
early in August another detachment 
Au({iiBti790 under Lt. Col. Oldham was detached 

to capture Plrode, in the best line of 
communication from Karur to the ghat. At the same 
time, Maj. Skelly was sent to command at Dharapuram, 
aud Col. Stuart, who had by now abandoned tbe design 
against Palghat owing to incessant showers of ram and 
fallen to Podanur, advanced by the route of Yarriacotah 


89. Mackenzie, o.c , 1. 68-68 
40. IM, 60-70. 
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to reduce the strong fort of Din^igal, distant one hundred 
and twelve miles. " 

Erode surrendered to Lt. Col Oldham in the first week 
of August, and Capt. Oram, now on 
Siege and capitu- ]jjg .^g_y from Madurj. to camp and 

August 16-32, 1790. high in the confidence of G-eneral 
Medows, was also directed to attempt 
the reduction of Dmdigal either by surprise stratagem 
or negotiation. “ By August 16, Col. Stuart arrived 
before Dindigal. This place, erected on the summit of a 
smooth granite rock of limited extent, had within the 
last SIX years been rebuilt with excellent masonry', on a 
new line of defence consisting of eight bastions. It 
mounted fourteen good guns and one mortar, but its best 
defence was a ramp.irt of natural precipice, except at 
one point of ascent. Thiee cisterns that had been 
repaired by the directions of Saiy id Salnb supplied the fort 
with abundance of water, and as the upper and lower forts 
contained from six to seven hundred fighting men with- 
out any scarcity ot cannon, ammunition or provisions, 
it was at first judged advisable not to hazard an attack.** 
Agreeably to instructions, Capt. Oram summoned the 
ivilledar, Haidar Abbas, to surrender the fort. The 
Killedar protested that private property should not be 
touched, that the troops should be escorted through the 
lately acquired territories into whatever part of Mysore 
they pieferred and denounced at the same time the 
Commander.in-Chief’s determination to put the garrison 
to the sword should they persist in a w'anton and useless 
defence. Kesolved, however, on not risking the surren- 
der of a fort like Dindigal, the Killedar retorted that if 
any other person would come on that eriand, he would 

41. 70-72; see siso snd compare Wilks, o.r., Il H84-886. Mackenzie 
refers to Podanur as “ roodoor.” 

42. JM, 71-7tf , Wilson, 1 e. 

48. Wilks, o c., 11. SB6 , see slso and compare Mackenzie, o c., 1. 74. 

44. Mackenzie, 1 c. 
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blow him from a cannon/* Thereupon, Col. Stuart 
decided to commence operations against the fort. Despite 
the difficulties that arose from the improvements m the 
fortification of Dmdigal and from its natural strength, 
the service was so vigorously prosecuted that, by dint of 
perseverence and extreme fatigue, all the ordnance of 
the detachment opened against the walls on the morning 
of the 20th, from batteries that had been erected to the 
northward of the Pettah, within five hundred yards of 
the hill.'*® The allotment of ordnance for the reduction 
of the fort was calculated on the expectation of finding 
the place as it was left m 1784, two 18-pounders, two 
12-pounder8, and two mortars of the smallest size, 
constituted the whole batteiing train, and the equipments 
for these pieces were more insufficient than their 
number'*’ The embrasures, however, that had been 
opened for two guns on the 2l8t would not bear on the 
breach, and although there was an incessant fire kept by 
the fort upon the parapet, it began to slacken after noon 
and was silenced before midnight.'*® By the evening of 
the 2l8t, a veiy indifferent breach was effected, the 
defences of the works which fianked it being imperfectly 
taken off and some of the most important remaining 
uninjured But, as shot only remained tor about two 
hours firing, and a week would elapse before a fresh 
supply could arrive. Col. Stuart, estimating the value of 
time and the disadvantage of remaining passive, deter- 
mined on risking the assault, on the evening of the same 
day. The slope of the breach, although accessible over* 
the steep ascent of the rock, yet left upwards of ten feet 
of the interior revetment of lather a thin rani 2 )art, quite 
entire ; the ascent by the flanks of the breach was 
rendered impracticable, and a mass of pikes from the 
Ibid, 74-76. 

46. Ibtd, 75 , see also aud oonipare Wtlfcs, J c. 

47. Wilks, 1.0 

48. Mtokenaie, o c., I. 76-76; Wilks, o.e., II, 886-887. 
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foot of the intenor levetment, received every man as he 
ascended the summit of the breach.*^ The onset was 
resolute and fierce. Animated by the example of their 
leader, again and again, the assailants repeated their 
efforts, and continued as long as any prospect of success 
remained. The desperate resistance of the garrison 
.supported by various advantages from nature and art, 
rendered it necessary to abandon the design of carrying 
Din^tgal by storm, for a time. The party, ultimately 
foiled and repulsed with loss, remained in the ditch of 
the lower fort, leaving the gallant Killedar in possession 
of his shattered yet well defended ramparts “ Towards 
ten o’clock, however. Major Skelly from Dharapuram 
directed that Capt Oram w’ho had the immediate com- 
mand of the Indian troops should advance some 
companies up the hill. The ready execution of this order 
prevented the Mysoreans from strengthening the defences 
at the breach by keeping up a constant and well-directed 
fire during the night About four o’clock m the morning, 
this paity was withdrawn, and the whole division, 
disappointed of their object, retired to camp. Abandoned 
by a great part of his garrison during the night, the 
Killedar early the next morning exposed a white flag on 
the breach, in token of a disposition to surrender. Terms 
of capitulation, moderate and yet honourable, were readily 
granted, on the usual conditions of security for persons 
and projierty, including under the latter head, the pikes 
and matchlocks of the irregular foot ; and Captain Bowser 
• commanded to take charge of the fort.^^ 

During the period that Lt. Col. Stuart was engaged 
Siege end oepi- m the reduction of posts which held 
Sop*t™m'ber"2^ffl,’ Palegars that inhabited the 

iTSO- . southern extremity of the kingdom of 

49. Wilks', o' e.', 11. i»J. 

60. Mackenzie, o.c., 1. 76-77, Wilks, l.c 

61. I6td, 77-78; see also and compare Wilks., l.o., aud Wilson, u c , II • 

192-198. 
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Mysore, Captain Wahab was with his own battalion 
employed in collecting a supply of cattle and gram 
from the fertile and extensive districts in that 
direction; and forced to surrender without opposition 
feankhagin, Palm, Chidambaram, Chojavaram, 5na- 
malai and other inferior posts “ About September, Col 
Stuart W'as, without joining headquarters, ordered to 
proceed to Palghat, reinforced by this battalion among 
others. After adjusting necessary arrangements, the 
Colonel, retracing his steps to Coimbatore, marched thither 
by the route of Dharapuram.“ Composed of long blocks 
of granite, the strong fortifications of Palghat were so 
built as to present the end instead of the side to the shot, 
thus resisting the ordinary means of effecting a breach. 
The ordnance was, therefore, prepared on a respectable 
scale and pUced under the direction of lit Col. Moor- 
house, an officer of distinguished reputation. The 
preparations were made with corresponding care and at 
day.light, on the 2l8t of Sejitember, two batteries 
opened at distances undei 500 yaids, one for enfiade, 
and the other for breaching. The latter, consisting of 
eight 18 pounders, dismounted at their first discharge 
SIX of the guns opposed to them. In less than two 
hours, not only the guns of the fort were silenced but 
before night a piacticable breach was effected, and before 
day-light the garrison desired to capitulate. Terms 
nearly similar to those allowed to the garrison ot Hindi - 
gal were granted, the chief condition of suriender being 
effective protection against the Nairs who bad joined, 
Colonel Stuart and were emploved m the blockade. 
Early next morning, possession was taken of Palghat- 
cheri with a considerable quantity of grain and other arti- 
cles, and Capt. Wahab placed in command of the fort. 

62 Ibid, 7(1-80 , Wilson, o c , II 193 

68. Wilks, 0 c , II. 887-388 , Mackenzie, u c , I. 80-81 

64 Ibid, 888-889; Mackenzie, o c., I 81-86, and Wilson, 1 o 
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While the exertions of Lt. Col. Stuart and his collea. 

OpcwtionBin the deprived Tipu of the territory 

Coimbetow country, which had till now remained in his 
Atfiust 1790. possession in the low countnes to the 

southward of the Bhavani and Cauvery rivers, the 
detachments that his lieutenant Saiyid Sahib advanced 
to ravage the country in his front met with perpetual 
rebuffs at the hands of Col. Floyd and other othcers 
since the 16th of August.®® Col. Floyd, with very 
inferior numbers, commenced against this corps a series 
of well combined and active operations, and Saiyid Sahib, 
incessantly kept on the alert, found it expedient to place 
his corps to the northward of the Bhavani, a river 
running from west to east, and occasionally fordable at 
a few i>oints ; but finding himself exposed in that situa- 
tion also to the enterprise of the English troops and 
restricted for space between that river and the hills, be 
ultimately ascended for safety above the ghats. Col. 
Floyd, howevei, whose operations were confined to the 
south of the Bhavani <ind who had been joined after the 
reduction of Erode by the greater part of the troops 
appointed for that seivice under Col. Oldham, crossed 
the river on the 2Gth of August and with Satyamangalam 

66 Mkckeuzie, o c , I 6Sft),iq 

66 Wilks, (I c , II Ssri '* Tippoo, ” ss Wilks continues, “ was justly 
enrsKcd at this nenk and uuskillul proceediu); Seyed Snlieb, as be 
ohsci ved, ought ucior to have cronsed the Babyaiiy (Bbsvaoi), but on 
Col. Floyd’s approach , to bate dispersed into small bodies, to have 
ranged round bis lear and Honks, to have occupied in a desultory 
warfare every detacbiuent on the hue of comiuunicatioD with Trichi- 
nopoly, and to have straitened the supplies of tlioee appointed to 
diatinct sertiies, and particularly that which afterwards reduced 
Dmdigal and Palgaut, aud sabsisled etclusively ou the country 
through which it marched , and the Bultann concluded his angry 
harangue by declaring that Seyed Sahib had no bnanieas with the 
parade of fighting, aud that any one officer nnder his command would 
have conducted himself with greater address ” (Willtl, o.c., II. 3d6) 
- a passage which, significantly enongh, points to Tipfi’s anviety to 
maintain the slafui guo ante of Mysore in the South against his 
British opponents. 
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on the north bank as his main object, reduced and 
occupied that depot.'’^ By the end of August, a chain 
of depots commencing with Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and 
including Earur, Erode and Satyamangalam, situated in a 
most valuable and fertile tract of the kingdom of Mysore, 
were thus in the possession of the English, in a good line 
for advancing provisions and stores to the pass of 
Gajjalahatti, which Gen. Medows still expected to ascend 
early in October. The fall of Satyamangalam, in 
particular, deprived Tipu of all access to Coimbatore but 
Tipfi descendB into *^6 ford of Poongar.” Accordingly, 
the Gau^ahatti Pass, early in September, determined to 
September 1790 descend the ghats at the Gajjalahatti 
Pass and try his fortune on the plains before that ford 
also should be occupied, Tipu, leaving his heavy stores 
and baggage at the summit of the ghat under Purpaiya, 
commenced the descent of this most difficult Pass of the 
whole eastern range at the_ head of 40,000 men and a 
large train of artillery,™ Widely different was the army 
that he assembled for the purpose and reviewed in the 
beginning of August at Seringapatam from that with 
which he invaded Travancore in the foregoing December. 
Yet, the difference was still more wide between the 
corps that he had now to encounter and his antagonists 
on the former occasion However, in expectation of 
bringing about by stratagem and finesse what he was 
unable to accomplish by force of arms, he put his troops 
in motion as soon as he had satisfied himself with their 
equipment.®^ 


67. I6$d, 890, Maokenme, o.r., I 90-91. 

68. JM ; also Mackenzie (o e., I. 98-94), who obserres ‘With what anzietjr 

and concern the Snltann beheld hiz most valuable and productive 
terrtiones, thus wrested out of his possession, can be better conceived 
than conveyed by any oommunioation of thought.” 

69. Mackenzie, o.o., 1. 91. 
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Tipu's descent into the Coimbatore District was so 
And takes the Bidden, SO silent, and so skilful in all 
field, September respects, that it instantly occasioned a 
very material change in the general 
aspect of affairs. It laid open prospects that threatened 
with disastrous calamity the interests of the English 
throughout the Eamatic ; and appeared, for a time, not 
only to render the war tedious, but also to outweigh all 
previous successes.®* Col. Floyd, however, who had 
early intelligence of Tipu’s proceedings, was ordered by 
Gen. Medows to maintain his advanced position, opposite 
Satyamangalam. Among the precautions taken by Gen. 
Medows was a daily examination of the ford of Poongar 
and its vicinity. On the morning of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, after the return of one of the Colonel’s detachments, 
Tipu commenced the passage of the Bhavani, at the 
ford, and m basket-boats above it ; and before night, had 
passed a large portion of his army, and encamped some 
miles to the south of the ford. The remainder of the 
troops was ordered to descend by the north bank, to 
operate by cannonade across the river, to seize Satya- 
mangalam, and eventually cross by the lower or upper 
ford, or by boats, according to circumstances.®* The 
mtelligence and appearances of the two preceding days 
indicated that the descent had been nearly accomplished. 
On the 13th, an hour and a half before daylight, three 
troops of the 19th regiment under Col. Floyd, were sent 
in advance to reconnoitre the ford, and a regiment of 
Indian cavalry was ordered out at daylight to support 
them. There were two roads to the ford, one winding by 
the river-side, and another more direct. The advanced 
body, after charging and driving into the river some 
cavalry they had met, returned by the riverside one ; 
the Indian regiment was meanwhile moving by the 

ea. zb%d, 103. 

63 . Wilks, O.C., II 392 ; Maokenzie, o.e., 1. IM tt teg 
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direct road, and had only proceeded a few miles, when 
it was suddenly met by larger bodies than had hitherto 
been observed. The regiment was instantly charged and 
overthrew its immediate opponents, but perceiving 
heavy bodies of cavalry in every direction, the OflScer 
Commanding determined to take post in a favourable 
spot, and to send intelligence to Col. Floyd to prepare 
for the requisite dispositions as well as for his own 
support. It was rather a position for infantry than 
cavalry. Nearly an hour elapsed before support arrived, 
during which time he was surrounded and hard pressed 
in every direction.*^ 

The fort of Satyamangalam, situated in a plain on the 
The action at iio^th bank of the Bhavani, intersected 
Satyamangaiani, by high and impenetrable enclosures, 
September 13, 1790. Connected by a road about fifteen 

miles long, leading through the Gajjalahatti Pass into the 
kingdom of Mysore, occupied a unique position dunng 
the contest.®* The Mysoreans, in surrounding the regi- 
ment which had taken post, had very improvidently 
entangled themselves among the enclosures. In 
one of these, from which there was no retreat, 
between four and five hundred of Tipu’s stable horse 
were charged by two troops of the 19th and every man 
put to the sword. In other directions, the charges of 
the European and the Indian cavalry were perfectly 
successful. The field was completely cleared of every 
opponent, and the whole cavalry returned to camp. 
They had scarcely dismounted, however, before a large 
body was perceived descending the northern 
bank of the river, and about ten o’clock, opened some 
guns on the grand guard, which was immediately ordered 
to join the line. Tipu’s columns were at the same time 


M. Ibiii 892-S98; Mackenzie, o.e,, 1. 106 et aeq ; Wilson, l.c. 
66. Maokenzie, o.c., I. lOS-lU) ; Wilks, l.e. 
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C o 1 Floyd’s re 
treat, September 14 , 
1790 


perceived rapidly approaching from the west, in a 
direction which threatened to turn the left, and a 
change of front was promptly executed, which placed 
the infantry m a position difficult to be outflanked, 
and the cavalry imperfectly covered by a low hill. 
Tipu’s .irmy drew up in a corresponding order, and 
opened a distant but efficient cannonade, from nineteen 
guns, on the English detachment, who could not, how- 
ever, effectually return the fire, both on account of the 
distance and the limited store of 
ammunition with them. Col. Floyd, 
with heavy casualties in his lanks, 
was compelled to retreat next morning, towards 
Coimbatore, abandoning the untenable post of Satya- 
mangalam Being, however, again attacked at Cheyur, 
twenty miles south of Satyaniangalam, the Colonel beat 
the Mysoreans off after a severe and well-contested 
cavalry action, in which Burhan-ud-din, Tipu’s favourite 
kinsman, fell.®® 

At length, Tipu, who had contumed to gain ground 
on Col. Floyd by incessant cannonad- 
ing on the rear divisions, alarmed by 
intelligence of Gen. Medows’ approach, 
withdrew his whole force to an ad van- 
near Coimbatore, leaving the English 
quiet possession of the field.®^ Col. 
Floyd, on certain information of Gen Medows’ march 
towards Yeiladi, moved thither, reaching that place on 
the 15th. Meanwhile, Gen. Medows, with a decided 
intention to compel Tipu to come to an action or to 
reascend the ghats, no sooner he had intelligence of his 
descent into the plains than he determined to put the 


Further moTemonts 
ot Tipu aud the 
Knglisb, September 
14-29, 1790 

tageous ground 
detachment m 


60. Wilks, o c., II 308-998; Wilson, o c., 194-196, also Mackenzie, o c , I. 
110-114. Compare KInnii}i (o.c., 167-166), who refers the fall of 
Bulhan-nd-dln to a later occasion. 

67. Mackenzie, o.c., 1. 114-117. 
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army in motion towards the ford of Poongar. Bat 
when he reflected on the number, equipment, and above 
all, on the high discipline of the coips, which had 
been posted in advance, he resolved upon straining every 
nerve to maintain Satyamangalam, until reinforced, 
should Tipu hazard an attack. Firm in this opinion, he 
proceeded for its relief early on the 14th, and encamped 
within four miles of Velladi. But, on receipt of news of 
Col. Floyd’s engagement at Satyamangalam, the General, 
ignorant of the evacuation of that post, marched early 
on the morning of the 15th to within a few miles of 
Danayakankote, either to intercept Tipu at the ford of 
Poongar or to obtain any position whatsoever between 
his army and the Bhav&ni river. Apprized of these 
movements and lest his retreat should be cut off, Tipu 
abandoned all designs against Col. Floyd’s detachment 
and fled with precipitation across the Bhav&ni. In the 
meantime, Gen Medows, with a view to strengthen 
Coimbatore, directed that Lt. Col. Stuart (who had 
proceeded to besiege Palghatcheri) should send back the 
flank companies of the Tlst and 72nd regiments; 
commanded that the sixth battalion should advance from 
Erode in the direction of Satyamangalam ; and apprized 
Lt. Col. Floyd (who had by now joined him) of bis 
intention to push Tipd, either by advancing by different 
routes from the two respective divisions, or after forming 
a junction, by pressing against him in one compact body. 
Tipu, however, took every precaution to avoid Gen. 
Medows in the fleld on terms of equal advantage. He 
occupied a strong post on the north bank of the 
Bhavani ; that river afforded protection to bis front ; on 
either flank, Dan&yakanko^ and Satyamangalam 
strengthened his position ; nor did he neglect to guard 
the ford at the latter place as well as that of Poongar ; 
and by detaching swarms of horse in different directions, 
be attempted to distract the attention and to thwart 
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the designs of the English Commander" On the 
18th, Gen. Medows with the united corps marched 
on in the direction of Gheyur ; and on the 20th, en- 
camped m its vicinity. From here he fell 
back to Coimbatore, where he was joined by 
Col. Stuart’s division after the capture of Palghat. The 
junction of the two corps had in the meanwhile dis- 
appointed Tipu’s expectations, and he retired north of 
the river, not so much in the expectation of attack as to 
be enabled to observe the customary festival of ten days, 
the Mtihurrum.^ On the 29th, Gen. Medows, with the 
reunited forces, again advanced in quest of his opponent. 
In SIX marches, the General, pursuing the route of the 
latter, round by the Bhavani to the Cauvery, found 
Erode successively abandoned by his own garrison and 
bv its captors after emptying the storehouses.™ 

Nor did Tipu in the meantime remain inactive. 

Foiled in his principal object, he was 
17 M attempting the recovery 

of the garrisons that had been latelv 
wrested out of his possession.” From Erode, he pro- 
ceeded due south, closely followed by the English army, 
and on the 6th of October, surrounded Dharapuram, the 
first object of his attention. Next day his whole force 
encamped within one thousand yards of its walls, and by 
break of day on the 8th, batteries were ready to open on 
three faces of the fort, at equal distance from the ditch 
and the encampment. Unprovided with cannon, the 
garrison, which now consisted of about one hundred 
Europeans and double that number of Indian troops, 
obtained an honourable capitulation, which was strictly 

68. IM, 118*132 , aae alao and compare Wilke, o e , II. 898*400 

69 WUki, o.e., II. 400*401 ; Ifaekenue, a c , I 123-133. 

70 Ibtd, 401 , Maokeniie, o.c., 134*125 ; also, on t*'is section, Wilson, ux , 

II 106*197. 

tl. Mackeneie, o.e., 1. 136. 
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adhered to by both parties.™ Coimbatore, with the field 
hospital, valuable stores and battering train deposited 
therein, was the next objective of Tipu ; and he approa- 
ched within SIX miles of that untenable post, when he 
received intelligence that that place had been oppoitunely 
reinforced by three regular battalions of the Madras 
Establishment and one corps of Travancoreans sent by 
Col. Hartley from Palghat. Finding, therefore, an 
attempt on Coimbatore to be hopeless, he suddenly 
withdrew towards Satyamangalam.™ On the 15th, 
however, Gen. Medows, after recei'ving his convoy, en- 
camped at Singanallur (about six miles from Coimbatore) ; 
on the ‘20th, be again put the army in motion, to seek 
the Mysorean in the direction of Erode, and encamped 
at Erode on the 2nd of November. On approaching 
Erode, a large mass of the Wulsa (valasa) was met 
proceeding from the westward of that place, whence 
they had been compelled to depart by Tipu’s command, 
m order that no population should remain to give 
intelligence of his movements in a country covered by 
his light cavalry. On the 7th, a strong corps under 
Col. Floyd was sent to make an extensive reconnoissance, 
only to ascertain, on the 8tb, that Tipu with his whole 
force had crossed, about the beginning of the month, 
above the confluence of the Bhavani and Cauvery 
(Bhavdnt-kudal), and had proceeded m a northerly 
direction.” Thereupon Gen. Medows, crossing the 
rivers at a ford below Erode, followed, on the 10th, with 
all expedition to checkmate Tipu, who, in truth, when 
last passing Satyamangalam, had heard of the actual 
invasion of the Baramahal, and moved thither with about 

72. Ibid, 126-137; Wiltoo, o.c., II 197-198; see alio and compare Wilki, 
o.e., II. 403-403 

78. Ibid, 127-128 ; see also and compare WUki, 1 o. 

74. Ibid, ISB, 184 , Wilka, o.e., II. 403-404, Mackenzie refera to Bbavini. 
kS^al ai “Bevincorar’. 
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The Centro divi- 
sion of the English 
Krtay Its progress 
in the BarSmahel, 
dov;n to November 
1790 


three-fonrths of his army, leaving the remainder to watch 
the motions of Gen. Medows, under orders of Kumr-ud- 
dln, now first restored to military command since 1787, 
by transferring to his charge the elephant and insignia of 
8aiyid Sahib, who was thus tardily disgraced for his 
flight up the Pass of Gajjalahatti.^^ 

The Centre division of the English army from Bengal, 
which left Burhanpnr on the 27th 
February and reached Conjeeveram 
on the 1st of August, it is necessary 
to recall, had been augmented to nine 
thousand five hundred men (including 
three regiments of European infantry, one regiment of 
Indian cavalry and a foimidable artillery) and assembled 
at Arm under the command of Col Kelly.’® It was the 
Colonel’s intention to invade the upper country, besiege 
Bangaloie and reduce the adjacent districts under the 
British Government. At an early period of the war, he 
had detached Captain Beatson with Captain Bead and 
Lieutenant Munro to ascertain the practicability of 
entering Mysore by the Mugly Pass , and he had 
also, m a letter to the Council at Fort St. George, 
delineated the measures in his opinion the most 
likely to be attended with success against the upper 
provinces, whilst Tipii with his mam body was held m 
check by Maj. Gen. Medows m Coimbatore” By the 
death of Col. Kelly, however, on the 24th of September, 
the command of the Centre division devolved on 
Lt. Col Maxwell of the Madras Establishment, whose 


75. WilkE, o e , II 404, Wilson, oc,II. 198. See f.n B6 supra re TIpa's 

reproof of Sai} id Sahib's military condnot. For the earlier operations 
of Oen. Medous and the movements of the Kuglish army and TipS 
in the Coimbatore country down to Novemb. ' '790, see also and 
compare Kirniiini (o e., 162-164). whoso socouiit is . •> brief and lacks 
obrouologioBl sequence 

76. Ibid, 406 , see also Maokensie, a e., 1 162 166, 

77. Mao^naie. o c., 1. 186-187. 
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immediate object was, in pursuance of the original plan 
of the campaign, the conquest of the Baramahal Valley 
besides that of keeping in view the feasibility of a 
junction with the Grand Army.” Entering the Bara- 
mahal on the 24th of October, Col. Maxwell, after 
reducing Vaniyambadi, Sheagur, Tirupattiir and other 
mud forts, approached, on the 1st of November, the for- 
midable hill-fort of Krishnagiri, with its well-constructed 
walls and batteries.” Then he established his headquarters 
near the central position of Cavenpatam, m order that 
he might, by making demonstrations towards the Bass 
and the fort, return and attempt 
NoTemWS^T*”*"' Krishnagin by surprise. On the 9th, 
the presence of considerable bodies of 
ight cavalry indicated the approach of Tqiu, who, alarmed 
by the danger that appeared to threaten the defenceless 
provinces of Mysore to the northward, had moved thither 
after studiously avoiding Gen Medows for over seven 
weeks in Coimbatore. On the lltb, the only regiment 
of cavalry, allowing themselves to be inveigled in pursuit 
through a defile, were attacked by about six times their 
number, and driven back with considerable loss. On the 
12th, Tipu shewed his army in his full force, and attempted, 
by a variety of evolutions, to find the means of attacking 
Col. Maxwell with advantage , but the strong position 
assumed by that officer frustrated these intentions, and 
Tipu drew off at night without any serious attempt. 
Similar means on the 13tb, varied so as to compel an 
entire change of position, teiminated in the same manner. 
On the 14th, numbers farther augmented made 
similar demonstrations, but these w'ere actually 
intended to conceal his meditated departure on the 
ensuing day.® 

78. Ibtd, 184, Its ; see slio end compere WUkt, l.c. 

79, Wilke, O.C., 11 406*407 , Meckenzle, o c , I* 166-167 i eee eleo eod oompee’e 

ElrmSpi, o e , 164-165. 

60. Ihti, 407-406; eleo Meckeuiie, o.e., 1 16e>17fl. 
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Meantime, Gen. Medowa, who, as we have seen, had 
commenced his march from the 
NoTOnb«fiT;*i 79 o!*’ Cau very on the 10th, had passed through 
Sankaridorgam and Omaldr, determined 
on a junction with the Centre division to oppose Tipd’s 
progress in the north-east of Mysore. On the 14th, he 
encamped at the southern extremity of the pass of Topur, 
and on the 15th was enabled, by the improvement of 
the road effected by Tipii a few days before, to clear the 
pass and the range of hills, and encamp on their northern 
face, on an elevated ground overlooking the Barimabal, 
and distant about tuenty-nine miles from Col. Maxv^eU'b 
position at Caveripatam. On the preceding evening, 
Tipii, inarching to the west in the vale of the pnan of 
Policode, had drawn off some miles south from Col. 
Maxwell's position, and calculating on Gen. Medows 
requiring another day to clear the pass, had marked 
an cncauipment which he found prudent to abandon. On 
the ICth, Gen. Medows moved fifteen miles further in 
the direction of Caveripatam, effecting a junction with 
Col. Maxwell on the I7th at I’ullampatti, twenty miles 
from the head of the pass of Topiir and twenty-six from 
Its southern extremity “ 

Until the airival of the armies at Pullampatj!, the 
The Idea of South- P‘'““ary plan of the campaign {viz., 
era luvatiou of My that of entering Mysore from the 
Coimbatore country) docs not appeax 
to ha\e undergone either suspension or change. The 
posts occupied in the conquered territories weie not only 
continued, but strengthened with an addition of troops 
and of guns. Those who favoured the original mode of 
attack produced arguments in support of operations 
against the southern extermity of the kingdom of 


61. Jt«i, 406 ; Maekeniie, o.e., I 189, 141, 144-Ul, 178-174. See al^o and 
ooupam Kinnipi, 165. 
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Mysore It was on the districts of Coimbatore, 
Erode, Earur, Dharapuram, Palghat and Dip^igal, they 
reasoned, that Tipu had to depend for the principal part 
of his supplies, both of gram and of forage, and the degree 
of ease with which these countries were not only 
prevented affording him any assistance but absolutely 
wrested out of his possession, clearly discovered the 
advantage of the measure. They asserted that 
nature even seemed to point out that quarter as the most 
proper object of attack, that part of the country not 
bounded by the territories of the East India Company or 
their allies being divided from the lest of Mysore either 
by a stupendous cham of mountains, penetrable but in a 
very few places, or by the river Can very A southern 

invasion, they insisted, was likewise better calculated 
either to repel the encroachments of Tipu on the posses- 
sions of the Comjiany and their allies, or to favour the 
exertions of the English after the junction with the 
armies of Bombay and Travancore, the operations of 
Tiini having rendered that measure necessary It was 
said, too, that an invasion by Gajj’alahatp and the 
po.^session of that Pass assured the Company an im- 
mediate access to the capital of the kingdom of Mysoi e, 
commanding a communication with their new acquisi- 
tions and with the Company’s southern provinces, 
besides enabling them to secure those territories from 
any considerable irruptions. However much these argu- 
ments were invalidated by the experience of ensuing 
years. General Medows, with a force far superior in 
numbers and equipment to any that Great Britain had 
assembled in India at a former period, and sufficient (in 
the General's opinion) to secure his convoys and to keep 
open the communication with Palghatchen and Coimba- 
tore, meant forthwith to pioceed uji the Caveripnram 
Pass and take post at the head of Gajjalahatti until the 
battering train expected from Bombay should join and 
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enable him to proceed to the siege of Seringapatam. 

The idea of invasion by this route 

agide* however, from an unexpected 

movement of Tipu, laid aside m its turn 

for the original plan of operations.^ 

Instead of any attempt to defend the kingdom of 

Mysore against the Grand Army thus 

Tipi'i's objective reinforced, and doubly sensible by the 

junction of Col. Maxwell, of his in- 

equiility to face Major General Medows m the field, Tipu, 

in order to give alarm for the C ompany’s [lossessions 

upon the coast, and for the safety of their garrisons in 

the conquered countries, determined to return of a 

sudden to the eastward. By cairying the war into the 

heart of the Karnatic, he expected to withdraw the 

attention of the English Commander liom his intended 

invasion to the defence of his own possessions. By 

pointing towards Coimhatore, oi by descending through 

the pass of TOpur, he threatened the several garrisons as 

well as the numeious supplies, collected in the districts 

lately acqniied. I'htlier, or both, of these opetations 

lay perfectly at his option. For a time, Tipu’s success 

was equal to the boldness of this design, Krishna Rao, 

the head of the Treasury [Toxhe-khdna), being alone 

admitted to his councils on the occasion 

Although the two ifntish armies were ready to act 

TI... ...uvomeMNof collectively against Tipu in case of 

tvie t.\o powtrs, emergency, thev continued to march 
Nowiiilier 1790. i ’ i j r 

and encamp m separate divisions for 

some days after they approached I'ullampatp. By break 

of day on the 18th of Novembei, both the powers w’ere 

in motion to put their respective plans in execution. 

Tipu had shown a decided intention to ascend the ghats 

at Udayodurgam ; yet, relying on want of intelligence 


83. Mackenzie, o, e , 1. 14MM, 174.176. 
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on the English side, he doubled back from Policode, and 
recrossing the BarSmahal Valley, some miles to the 
southward of Eharmapun, bis advance entered the 
Tdpur Pass before noon. General Medows, leaving Col. 
Maxwell to follow with his division, moved also towards 
TSpur on his way to Caveripuram, both intending to 
clear it in two easy marches.*** As the corps under 
General Medows advanced, three battalions of infantry 
of the rear of Tipii’s main column, who had drawn up 
on a rising ground in the centre of the Valley and were 
making demonstrations on the right, were gradually 
intercepted and forced to make a straggling retreat 
through the ravines and woods in the opposite direction. 
The remainder of Tipu's army al5>o completely cleared 
the pass, with the loss of only one tumbril and some 
military stores , the cavalry disappeared about sun-set, 
a small body taking the route of the pass and the rest m 
a circuitous direction by Penn&gara. At length, after a 
tedious march of twenty miles, the Knglish army 
encamped at night near the summit of the pass of 
Topur.*® Meantime, Tipu, who was personally present 
with the cavalry which made the demonstrations on the 
right, proceeding under cover of the Pesh-khdna, was 
joined with supplies by Kumr ud-din, near Aankari- 
durgaiu. Abandoning now every design against the 
posts in the conquered countries and marching expedi- 
tiously by the route of N&makal, he descended by the 
northern bank of the ('auvery at Karur, and towards 
the close of the month, made a for- 
far^TnoMnotoiy” “'‘’able appearance at Munsapet, 
threatening Triebinojioly itself.*® 

Si. Ibtd, 176, iK)« alaoaud compare Wilke, o.r , 11. iOil, aud Kirmipi, I.e 
86. Willu, o. e., II. iOMlO, Mackeuzie, o c, 1 177-178. See alio and 
oompara Klrmini (oe., 166-166), wfaoepeaka of demonatratioua, etc., 
by TipS's army. 

86, Ibtd, ill ; Mackenzie, o. c , I lSS-18i, 189, 191 : and Wilton, c. c., 
U 909. 
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Oen-Uedown 

follows 


Meanwhile, Oen. Medows, although he was not 
enabled to force Tipu to a decisive 
engagement, setting out in a southerly 
direction from Omalur, closely followed 
him, and for two days having a distant view of the rear 
of his columns, encamiied at Veyloor on the banks of the 
('auvery, opposite Karur, on the 27th November.” 
Believing that Tipu had passed to the southward, he 
also ordered a strong detachment under Col. Oldham 
across the river, with reinforcements for the places which 
he considered most vulnerable. Deeming Tipii s views to 
be chiodv directed to fixing the seat of* war m the low 
countries, the General, who does not yet appear to have 
altogether abandoned the design of entering Mysore by 
one of the passes to the southward, declared Ins opmion, 
“ that the most determined measure, the likeliest to bring 
him to action, and drive him out of this country, is 
boldly to go up the ghats ouiselves, which 1 mean to 
do by the Caveripuraiu Bass, and taking post at the bead 
of the Gujelhuttv , and opening that of Tambercherry, 
preserve our communication with Coimbatore, Palghat 
and the other coa'.t.'' He added that he honied to be 
able to hCl out for the (’averi{>uraiu Pas^s by the 8th 
December, and expressed his belief that if he were once 
up the gh&ts, Tipu would eithei fight or treat. Before 
that date, however, the latter had made various 
denionstratiunb against Tricbinopoly, but they had no 
material result beyond the plunder and devastation of 
the island of Srlrangaiu.*^ Though Coi, Bridges at 
Trichimuxily discovered no apprehension of danger, the 
importance of that post unavoidably summoned Gen. 
Modows to its defence* Marching bv the route of 
Marpaich and encountenng a vigorous 'Attack by the 


S7 Ibid i Maekeucio, o r., I. U0, 188-108 
8H. i6tA,<lM13, Wilsou, l.c. 
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Kuzzaks of Tipu’s army m the plain of Satyaman- 
galam,'*’ the General at last arrived opposite to Trichmo* 
poly on the I4th of December.” 

The approach of the British army within one march 
of Tipd proved as usual his signal for 
OT.Sre^’^aoc™ departure.” Detaching Kumr-ud-dln 
modation, December- to take the fort of Satyaiiiangalam, he 
turned the direction of his standards 
towards the Payanyhat and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Toreyiir-Palayam (Turwur Paleh), from where 
he further detached his cavalry to plunder and destroy the 
dependencies of Tiichinopoly and Tanjore.® Meantime 
he had even tried an overture for accommodation. On the 
5th of December, while Gen. Medows was enraiii[)ed at 
Mugganore, two Jnrearrahs brought him a letter 
addressed by Tipii’s Vakils, Mir Sadak, .\1T Kaza and 
Appaji Ram, in which thev suggested the le-toration 
of friendship through the agency of Commissioners on 
either side meeting at a place to )>c nominated by the 
General. A speedy answer being lecjuired for this 
request, Gen. Medows sent w'lthout delay ii repl> 
through Capt. M. Auley, his Aid-de-camp. informing him 
that he had powers to enter into a treat} with him, 
“ but that before he does so, he must have some jiersf'n 
or place of consequence put into his hands as security 
for the Sultaun’s being in earnest, when the first Article 
will be the unequivocal release of every English oHiccr, 
known to be still in existence, and m confinement in the 
Mysore country.” He informed Tipu that Earl (’oin- 
wallis was about to take supreme command and that 
"every nerve strained in the English Empire to bring 
the war to an honourable conclusion,” and added the 
admonition . " From the assistance of our Allies, but, 
above all, from our own resources, and what we have 


90. KinntQi, n c , 166-16S. 

91. WUIm. O.C., II. ilZ 


93. MackroEW, o.r,, 1. 196. 
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seen, little is to be dreaded from the war, though from 
sound policy as well as humanity we wish for peace.’’^ 
Nevertheless, Tipu, moving from Munsapet on the 8th 
in the dii'ection of Oottatore (Uttattur) and Valikonda- 
puram, threatened the siege of Tiagar (Tyagadurg) " 
He expected, as m the times of his father, that a com- 
mercial {leople, actuated by interest only rather than 
continue an expensive war, would listen to overtures for 
accommodation when proposed in the heart of their 
dominions. "It was thus'’, as Mackenzie remarks, 
“ that Hyder dictated a peace m the vicinity of Fort St. 
George when the victorious Smith threatened the strung 
fortress of Bangalore ” Accordingly, from the neighbour- 
hood of Tiagar, Tipu again pioposed to open an 
accommodation.^' lieplying through his ]>eitan, he 
wrote to ('apt. M. Auley that an ambassador of conse- 
ipienoe would be sent to the (Jeneral for personally 
discussing “ the points which require adjustment.” To 
this, the brief rejil.v was caused to be sent that as “ he 
had not comjilied with his request of having some person 
or place of consequence put into his hands to ensure the 
Sultaun’s lieing m earnest,” he could not reopen the 
subject, which he would leave to Earl Cornwallis to deal 
with, who, he added, would “act in concert with our 
faithful allies.” This terminated the correspondence®' 
On approaching Tiagar, a hill-fort with a weak and 


Hi» lurthvc move 
mentR in the Kar- 
uitic, Deoeiiiber 
17BOOauu«r> 17S1 


Gxtensi\e town at its foot, distant 
about eighty miles from Tnehmopoly, 
Tipu found that the whole of the 


M. Mackenne, o.e., I. 19S-1B6. 

96. IM, 196 , Wilaon, l.c 
96 /Md. 196 196 

97. ibid, 196-199 See alao and eompare, on the aubjeci of overtnrea for 

aoeommodatiOD, Wiika (u.e., II. 417), wbo beffius '"is: “ Some 
tdvBocaa to negoUatioB ivitii the EngUab in the ooutse of the lata 
eanipaign, are obiefly remarkable for their awkward mdireotneaa, and 
a deviation from the eoatomary formalitlea of reapeet." 
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sarrounding population had taken refuge under its 
protection, attracted by the well-knovni character 
of its Commandant, Capt. Flint, the defender of 
Wandiwash. Tipu, who anticipated no difficulty in 
forcing the town and securing rich spoils, made demon- 
strations for a regular siege. The attempt to protect 
the town incurred from the relative localities the risk of 
its defenders being cut off from the body of the place. 
Capt. Flint, however, determined that the population 
should not be sacrificed, beat off with considerable loss 
two successive attempts to carry the town. Abandoning 
every design on Tiagar, Tipii next approached Tiruvan- 
oamalai, thirty-hve miles farther north, a town 
adjoining an ancient temple m a lofty square enclosure. 
The inhabitants of this place, animated by the intelligence 
received from the weaker town of Tiagar, collected the 
arms of the vicinity, and prepared to defend the temple 
in the hope of holding out till the arrival of the English 
army. Their behaviour was at first respectable, but 
batteries erected across the streets of the town, and a 
position on the neighbouring hill, overlooking the square, 
induced an unconditional surrender, under circumstances 
'too shocking for description. From this place, Tipu, 
making a circuit of the rich plain country, passed 
through Ghetput, Wandiwash and the Gingee hills. 
Thence, he moved immediately towards Permacoil, a 
post in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, which had 
been dismantled and blown up in a former war. it 
was kept as a post of observation, with one company 
and an officer, who had directions to retire on the 
Mysorean’s approach , but the place being unexpectedly 
surrounded through the treachery of the Indian officer, 
his second m command, retreat became impracticable, 
and Tipii, on its surrender (2drd January) to Kumr- 
ud-dln, proceeded with his whole force in the direction 
of Pondicherry, and pitched his encampment on the 
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Bed Hills. From here he despatched an envoy to 
DMpatofae. .0 *ni- Pondicherry. The services of a French 
bMsjto Pondieherry, official (M. Leger) were there engaged as 
3»nn»rji79i. ambassador to Louis XVI, demanding 

the aid of 6,000 men and offering to pay all expenses 
With this assistance, Tipu engaged to destroy the 
English army and Settlements in India and ensure 
their possession to France. The King of France, Louis 
XVI, however, on receiving Tipu’s message, declined 
the assistance applied for. The envoy, we are told, 
addressed himself to Bertrand de Moleville, Minister of 
Marine, who infonued Louis XVI of Tipu’s proposals. 
Notwithstanding their advantages and the Minister’s 
observation that the insurrection at St Domingo would 
have furnished a good pretext for the unsuspected 
embarkation for India of the 6000 men demanded, the 
natural probity of the King s mind would not permit 
him to adojit the measure. “ This resembles,” said he, 
” the affair of America, which I never think of without 
regret. My youth was taken advantage of at that 
time, and we suffer for it now ; the lesson is too 
severe to be forgotten.” In the midst of his distress, 
the King was amused, w'e read in M. Bertrand’s work, 
with the shabby finery of Tipu’s miserable presents to 
himself and the queen, “trumpery to dress up dolls,” 
which he desiied M. Bertrand to give to his little 
girls.* 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, Tipu’s troops under 
„ „ . Hussain Alf were totally defeated on 

vm back to MaArw, the 8th December by a regiment under 
Col. Hartley, and Cannanore taken by 
Gen. Abetcromby, Governor of Bom* 
bay, on the 14th ; and the whole of Malabar was in the 
possession of the English. Elsewhere in the South, Gen. 

9B. WilV«,o,e., 11. 414-416; WilMa««.c.,U. WMOB, Me •.!«(> kbA eemjwn- 
Maekcntkya.e., 1. HOaSOS ; «nd o c , iSaiVl 
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Medows, who appears to have received at Karur intelli- 
gence of Lord Cornwallis’ original design of assuming 
in person the direction of the war, determined to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, until he should 
receive his orders. But if no orders should be received 
or if his Lordship should be prevented by any unforeseen 
circumstances from taking the command of the army in 
person, it was still his intention to commence bis march 
for the upper country on the 1st of January. His 
Lordship arrived at Madras on the 12th December, and 
on receipt of orders, Gen Medows commenced his march 
thither on the 30th of December, abandoning ever> idea 
of invasion for a time, ordering supplies expected from 
Karur in the direction of Trichinopoly, and leaving 
sufficient troops to strengthen the English acquisitions 
to the southward as tar as Madura. Pursuing Tipu’s 
route as far as Tiruvannamaiai in the north, the General 
took the direction of Arm, where the heavy stores and 
guns were lett under the second m command. Col. 
Musgrave, and the remainder of the array, with Tipu’s 
horse hovering at some distance in the rear, proceeded 
by Conjeeveram to the encampnieot of Vellout, eighteen 
miles from Madras, where it arrived on the 27th of 
January. And Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by a 
reinforcement of artillery and Indian troops, by various 
impot taut branches of equipment and conveyance, and by a 
heavy military chest, assumed the command on the Jllth.®* 
Although much had been done by Maj. Gen. Medows 
to distress Tipu and many solid 
Beileetians. advantages had resulted from the 

campaign m the South, yet it had not 
been attended with either definite or brilliant results. 
While the operations of the campaign had not fulfilled the 
public expectations, objects had been acooinplisbed of 

99. jn»d, 412-418, 416, 418-419; *ee alao sod compare Mackensie, o.e , 1. 196> 
196, 814, 894-297. 
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great importance to the commencement of a second. 
Karur and Dindigal materially facilitated the protection 
of the southern provinces ; Coimbatore and Falgh&t were 
two additional points of eventual support to the opera- 
tions of a field corps, and to an intercourse with Mala- 
bar. Gen. Medows had no doubt decided to take that 
most determined measure, as he called it, of going up 
the ghats to drive Tipu out of the Madras territory. His 
idea was that if the English were once up the ghats, 
Tipii would either fi^ht or retreat. He had even deter- 
mind to go up by the Gaveripuram Pass by the 8th 
Decemlier. Before that date, however, he had been 
compelled to be in full march in the opposite direction in 
consequence of Tipu's demonstrations before Tnchino. 
poly, \ihich threatened that most important but weak 
and extensive depot. The retreat of Col. Floyd’s corps 
and the loss of the artillery had produced a painful 
impression, and had even given an opportunity co Tipu 
to laN claim to a victory. Tipu’s irruption had interrupted 
the collection of provisions, and the loss of the magazines 
which had resulted from it would in its turn, it was 
feared, delay the English army from entering the Mysore 
country before the rains. Lord Cornwallis, while 
acknowledging “ General Medows’ zeal for the public 
good as well as his professional abilities,” declared, in a 
minute dated the 5th November 1790, that if the English 
army could not before the ensuing January be able to 
act for “the execution of offensive operation which nan 
alone produce an honourable termination of the war,” 
“we should,” he said, “not only be under great difficulties 
to account for the delay to the satisfaction of our Allies, 
but we should also have the most serious grounds for 
apprehension that Tippoo would avail himself of that 
opportunity to turn his whole force against ti'e Marattas 
and the Nizam, and endeavour either to weaken their 
power, or to intimidate them in a negotiation for a 
VOli. Ill BBB 
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separate peace.’’ He, therefore, thought that “some 
immediate steps should be taken, which may tend to 
animate and encourage our Allies to persevere with firm- 
ness in the favourable disposition which they have lately 
shown to perform their engagements.” He added : “1 
conceive it to be possible that my presence in the scene 
of action would be considered by our Allies as a pledge 
of our sincerity, and of our confident hopes of success 
against the common enemy, and by that means operate 
as an encouragement to them to continue their exertions, 
and abide by their stipulations.” The allies, however, 
whose participation in the war will be elsewhere noticed, 
and who, although their armies kept the field, bad as yet 
rendered no service that could materially contribute to 
the general cause, cautiously awaited the event of 
British operations. They plainly (lerceived that the 
British army must attract the whole attention 
of Tipu and inevitably deprive him of leisure 
or means sufficient to op{K)se the progress of inva- 
sions on the northern extremities of Mysore.*®' 


00 Ibid, 417-419, Mackenzie, o.e , I. UtO-aZ , Myi (iai , oc , IMv SS9I 
8S98 See also and compare Poona Ret. Corre*., HI. Letter Noe. 144, 
169, 160, 167 and 175, relernu({ incidentally to the eventa duniui tlw 
firat phaae of the war, 
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l79]->B68eetioos on the Cornwallis' oampaigo of 1791 : 
Tipn's deSoienoies ; Lord Cornwallis' limitations ; commis- 
sariat arrangements — Other eircnmstanoes in the way. 

T he stage had been set for some time for achievements 
of great magnitude on the English side. In 
War with Tipu January 1790, about the time when 
(The Thwd Myiore Qen. Medows Succeeded to the Govem- 
ment of Madras and Lord Cornwallis 
matic bsekgroand resolved upon war with Tipu, his 
Lordship, it is necessary so recall,^ issued corresponding 
instructions to his Political Residents at the courts of 
Hyderabad and Poona to negotiate a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with those powers against Tipu. 
Accordingly, Sir Charles Warre Malet at Poona and 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Kennaway at Hyderabad 
proceeded to negotiate the alliance with the Peshwa and 
the Nizam, respectively, on the principle of mutual aid 
and reciprocal partition*. By virtue of these alliances the 

1. Jnlr, Ch .XIII, pp 766-756 

9. Sir Charlet Warre iiaUit, Bart (1762>1BI6) Srni o( Her. Aleunder 
Malct, b 1762 , joined the Be^t Iiidi* Compeuy’ii kurvice at Booibay , 
became Beudent at Fooo i, 17S6, neKOUstfd at Poona oo Jone 1, 1790^ 
an ofieuaive aDAdelenaive alliance with the Pethwa and the Ntsim 
sgainat Tipu , created Bart , 1791 , Member o( Bombay Cooucll, April 
1797 ; retired, 1788 , F T!,S , F S.A . died, January 24, 1816 Of hia two 
aona, Q O. QreoTille Malet (1804 1866) waa in the Indian army ; aerved 
in Gujarat, Katbuwar, lU , waa in the Afghan War , aerved under 
Sir Charlea Napier in .Sind ; waa killed in the Persian War at the cap. 
tare of Bnshire , author of A //tafory o/h'imf, which la well known. 
HU younger brother Arthur Malet (1806-1888; waa in the Bombay Civil 
Service and roae to ha Member of Conncil , retired, I860 : died, 1888. 
S%r John Kemiaway, Bart., Entered the Bast ladU Com- 

pany's military aerviee in 1772; Peraian Secretary to Col.T,l> Pearae, 
commanding the force sent from Bengal to tha Karuitio, 1781; 
becoming Captain in the same year, nerved under Sir Eyre Cooto 
against Haidar in the Karnstie, as also in the anbaeqnent oampaigna 
up to 1786 ; became A D.O to Lord ComwallU, who lent him in lf88to 
insist on the cession of the Gnntur Circar as agreed upon, and to make 
a trenty in July 1790 with the N»6m , created Bart., 1791 ; dnt 
BeiideutatHyderabad, April 98, 1786; waa Inttmmental in making 
tha Definitive Treaty of Seringapetem with Ifpfi, March 18, 1799; 
retnmed to England, 1794; diad, Jannary 1, Ig; g, 
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English East India Company were to have an exclusive 
claim to all conquests previous to the commencement of 
the cO'Operation of the allies, and the acquisitions made 

Th* formation of respective 

the Triple Aiiisnee, entrance into the war were to be equally 
Juae-Jnly 1790. divided.® The treaty with the Feshwa 
was concluded on the 1st of June, but the apprehensions 
of Niz&m All that the Mahrattas would invade bis terri- 
tories while his army should be absent on service, and 
hiB earnest endeavoui 8 to introduce in a specific article 
the previous guarantee of hts own dominions, protracted 
the final execution of that instrument until the 4th of 
July. The Treaties with the respective confederates 
provided that measures should be immediately taken to 
punish Tipu and deprive him of the means of disturbing 
the general tranquillity, that each should vigorously prose- 
cute the war; that Nizaui All and the Mahrattas should 
each, if required, send a contingent of ten thousand horse 
to act w ith the English army, and to be paid for by the 
State concerned ; and that an English detachment should 
act in like manner with each ot their armies ; that an 
equal division of conquests should be made at the con- 
clusion of the war, with the exception of such forts and 
territories a> should be reduced by the English previously 
to the commencement of war by the other parties ; and 
that the territoiies of particular Zamindirs and Falegars 
named in the treaty and formerly dependent on the 
Mahrattas should, if conquered, be restored to them in 
full sovereignty by whichever of the Allies they might 
be reduced.^ 


S. i’uONa Sti. C'orr«(., Ill LrlUr 77, d»ted llarcb 19, 1790 M»l«t to 
William Ilfdowa; and LtUrr No B6, da^od April 9, 1790— ifalet to 
Bobrrt Abercramby. 

4. Wilkt, O.C., 11. 374-37A For tbv texta of the Trtaty in the c 'i(inal, tea 
Bdward Ifoor'a A Karrattvf of the Opermfiont of Ooptain Ltfttt'* 
Dttachment (17M), pp. Appendix 1 and II. For pnllminariet 

of the Treaty with the Poona Court, aea alao Poona JZm. Corre*., o.o , 
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Snefa a depoidenoe upon the eapport of both these 
Aims »a objec. Cornwallis held * “ was 

tiTM of Lord Oom- founded solely upon the expectation of 
their being guided by the common 
influence of passions and by considerations of evident 
interest, which ought to dispose them to seize a favour- 
able opportunity with eagerness to reduce the power of 
a Prince whose ambition knows no bounds and from 
whom both of them have suffered numberless insults 
and iniuries.” His Lordship’s views being entirely con- 
fined to the reduction of Tipii’s power and to the speedy 
termination of the war with him,® it was his determination 
that not only all the troops in the Kamatic were to act 
against Tipii but the forces of the I’residency of Bombay 
and large reinforcements from Madras were likewise to 
attack him in different quarters, “ which all together will 
greatly exceed forty battalions In pursuance of this 
plan, Gen. Medows, as we have seen®, proceed«*d with 
the Madras army against the southern parts , of the 
kingdom of Mysore and Gen. Abercromby with a 
considerable force from Bomba; attacked the M\ Korean 
possessions on the Malabar coast, while, under the treaty 
of alliance, the Mahrattas, with a view to prevent the 
danger of the Kamatic being overrun hv Tijm during 

Letter Ho. 65, doted Februiry 21, 1 ISO— Molel to C»ru«alliii See elito 
and eomiiare KirinaQi (o e , 1731, ubo records tbat lu the fonaation 
of tbo coofedericy for the c9ii«]iH-it and divinioD of " the whole of the 
BalsKbant provinces Lord Coriiwallie nas "stimolated" and 
“incited" by Aboo 'Kihini Kiiaii aliat Mir Alain, ambassador of 
Hisim All, who had been tent to BrnKnl "by tliH policy of Mnstiir nl 
Moolk, the Prime Minister of tb>- Chief of liydi rsbad The rivalry 
between the oourts of H) derabad and M} HOri alw> contributed to the 
diplomatic issue. 

6. Povna Ret. Corret .,0 e., Lrffrr Ko 72, dated February 28, 1790— Corn* 
walUs to Maiet. 

6. ibid, Letter Ho. 121, dated June 7. 1790— Com wsllia to Capt 

Ken ns way. 

7. Ihtd, Letter Ho. 99, dated April 17, 1790— Cornwallis to Mslet. 

8. Ante, Cb, Xni ; see alto Poona Bee, Oorrte , o.r.. Letter Ho«. 196 A and 
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Gen. Medows’ operations, were witli the help of a body 
of English infantry and a suitable artillery to be 
persuaded to attack the naked and defenceless northern 
frontier of Mysore and thus create a powerful diversion 
in favour of Gen. Medows^ ; and the Nizam was to be 
incited to make the most rigorous exertions on his part 
to distract and distress the common enemy in the same 
direction.'® 

So sanguine were his Lordship’s expectations during 
the course of Gen Medows’ operations 
jiwe South of Mysore (June-October 
1790), that it was hoped that a simul- 
taneous coniiuenceuient of hostilities on the part of the 
confederate powers on the northern frontier of the 
kingdom would be followed by the necessars consequence 
to Tipu *' of embarassment in his councils, failure in his 
resources, and dismay, discontent and defection m his 
army, particularly if the important diversions proposed 
by Gen. Abercroinby and Col. Kelly can be executed in 
aid of Gen. Medows’ design of penetrating the Ballagbaut 
from Coimbatoor.”" “1 entertain great holies”, his 
Lordship wrote ", "that the late rapid successes of 
Gen. Medows and the probability of his being able to 
invade the Mysore country early in the next month with 
an army that Tippoo cannot resist will hold out so 
tempting a prospect of conquest and work so forcibly on 


i). PtHina Rra Corrri., u c , Leltrr No. 92 cited $ui>ra , alao Nos 93 kud 119. 
lu No 119, dated June 7, 1790 (Coriiwallia to tfalet), bis Lordahip laya 
stress on the point in general, thna *' A nnmber of ctreumatanoea 
have hitherto concurred to render it apparent!} of great uuportance to 
our interests that the Marrattas and the Kiaam or even that either of 
tboae powers should not only engage to join us in the wax against 
Iippoo but also that they should be prevailed upon to prooe^ to 
immediate acts of bostiUty in order to crevk a Jiversun iu our favour.” 

10. Ibid, LetUr No 198 A, dated June 17, 1790~Cor ■e-allis to Capt. 

Kennaway 

11. Jhtd, Leltrr No. 149, dated September 18, 1790--Ualet to Cornwallia 
19. ibad. Letter No 151, dated September 98, 1790— Cornwallis to Major 

FMmer. 
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the STarice and ambition of the Mahrattas as to stimu- 
late them to exertions, which a regard to good faith and 
to the observance of their solemn engagements has not 
yet been able to produce . ...I have so good an opinion 
of the understanding of Nanna Furnaveese as to believe 
that he sees how much it would raise the credit of his 
administration, and promote his own interests as well as 
those of his country, to reduce the power of Tippoo and 
recover from him the rich and extensive territories which 
he and his father have taken from the Mahratta State.” 
“ I think ”, he again wrote, “ “ the Mahi attas will be so 
perfectly convinced of our determination to attempt the 
entire destiuction of Tippoo’s power, and of our having a 
force that is very likely to accomplish it, that they will 
look with confidence to the prospect of recovering the 
extensive and valuable territories which have been 
wrested from them, and that an object so tempting to 
their avarice as well their ambition will stimulate them 
after the Dussaiah to execute their engagements with 
vigour and effect. The complete success of General 
Medows in the Coimbatore country, and the accession of 
the Bibbee of Cannanore to our alliance, which gives us 
possession of all the southern part of the Malabar coast, 
and ensures to us the assistance of the Nairs and 
Moplahs, will, I have reason to believe, render it 
unnecessary to send so large a force from Bombay to the 
southward as Colonel Abercromby at one time intended.” 
Tipu’s retreat in the Sooth before Gen. Medows, in 
September, removed, however, for the time being, all 
necessity for a diversion,** and the complete operation of 
distress in his affairs i\as, in October, believed to rest on 
the General’s ascent of the ghats aud entrance into the 
upper country, by which means, ‘‘even should he not 
advance to Seringapatam, the enemy will be held so 

18. Ibtd, LtMrr No. 168, dated September 97, 1790~CorDwelb« to Melet. 

14. Ihtd, Letter No. 149, oited lupra. 
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completely at bay as to be noable to act m that decided 
manner against the allies in the Deccan and 

on the Mallabar coast as he will, should the 

General find the ascent of the ghats impracticable.”^ 
Gen. Medows' progress in the South thus far “ made 
the Company masters of a valuable and 
extent extensive tract of territory independent 
of all claim to participation, while ours 
to a share in their conquests is coeval with their 
commencement, which has happened opportunely on the 
approach of what may be expected to prove the most 
arduous period of the war when the efforts of our armies 


are to be directed against the natural and improved 
strength of the interior parts of the enemy’s country 
and when every man drawn from the defence of those 
quarters imist necessarily lessen the difticulty of penetra- 
ting them ”*•’ Dut the systematic 
tbeAiiieh dilatoriness of the allie>> m proceeding 

to action despite the pressure brought 
to bear on them was a matter of great concern to Lord 
Cornwallis who complained, early as September, that 
it was no small disappointment to him and “ highly 
prejudicial to the general interests of the confederacy.”*^ 
Indeed, as Malet wrote, “ their grand object was " to 
reap as great a benefit as possible from the war and to 
stimulate Tippoo’s and our e-xertions to the exhaustion 
of oui mutual force, by which means they may become 


16 J6u/, Lrttfr No. 1S8, dated October 39, 1790— Uelet to CornwaUie. 

16 Ibid, Letfrr No 149, cited aupra 

17 Ibid, Letter Mo 160A, dated September 30, 1790— CornwalUa to Capt. 

Keonaway See also Letter Mos 146, 166 and 167. 

- 13. Ibid, Letter No 161, dated October 16, 1790— Malet to CornwalUa Sea 
also Letter No. 166, dated October 85, 1790, where Malet, writinff to 
CornwalliB, obeervea . “ Thu mocb, however, may, I think, be 
proiiounoed on the character and genins of onr alll •• that they will 
omit no meaiiB of oonvertinfc the alliance to their exelnaive benefit, 
while our dependanoe for aasertins our right and ccmtrouling all 
intriffuea moat reat on the anooeaa of our arms.” 
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the Arbiters of future negotiation,' which object only can 
and, I confidently hope, will be completely counteracted 
the success of our arms.” 

In these circumstances, his Lordship resolved, in 
HU Lordship ro. November, on taking the field in person 
solves on taking the and carrying powerful reinforce- 

No^innbcr 17 W Bengal, “ to bring the 

war to a speedy and happy conclusion ; 

to cement an everlasting connection between the 

Mahratta State, the Company and Nizam ; to punish a 

wanton insult ; and circumscribe the dangerous power of 

Tippoo,” tyho, “ urged on by the strong confederacy 

formed against him, will leave nothing untried to defeat 

the purposes of it Accordingly, Gen. Medows was. 

as we have seen, “ recalled from the South and Lord 

CornwalliR. who arrived in Madras on 

And ssBnmes the 1 . 2 th of December, asMimed the 

command, Jsnusrj ’ 

39, 1791. command of the Lnglish army on the 

2'Jth of January J 791 

His Lordship determined, instead of pm suing a plan 
of a southern invasion, “ to penetrate 
^jrnusr>^ Basse.s that lead from the centre 

April 1791 of the Carnatic, and to coiiinuiice 

pun of operstioiiB operations with the sieges of Oussore 
{ Hosur) and Bangalore, unless Tippoo should resolve to 
hazard an action, and its event should render it experlicnt 
to take other measures.”” Almost simultaneously a 
body of the Nizam's cavalry under Kaja Tfijwant Baramal, 
proceeding from Hyderabad, and the principal Mahratta 
cavalry under Han pant, proceeding from Poona, were 
to effect a junction with the Company’s forces and assist 
his Lordship in the siege and reduction of Bangalore and 

19. Ibid, Letter No 189, doUd Kovembrr 7, 1790— Comwallia to UoUt; mid 
No. 170, dated November 8, 1790— Cornwaltii to the Piahwa 

90. Sae Ante, Ch. XIII, p 764 ; alio tVibon, o.e , II 903>90l. 

91. Maokooaie, o e , 11.6 ; nee aUo Poona Her. Oorret , o.e., LeHer No 931 

dated Febmary 16, 1791— Malet to Cornwallis 
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in keeping Tipu’s main force employed to the north>eaBt 
of Mysore, while Gen. Abercromby, advancing with the 
Bombay army from the neighbourhood of Tellicherry, 
was to ascend the ghats towards Bednur and a section of 
Mahratta cavalry under Fara4uram Bhao, Chief of 
Miraj, assisted by an English detachment from Bombay 
under Capt. Little under the treaty of alliance, was, 
either after reducing Dharwar or not, to form a junction 
with Gen. Abercromby, penetrate the kingdom of 
Mysore from the north-west and proceed towards 
Seringapatam, cutting off Tipu’s resources and reducing 
him to the necessity of either immediately submitting 
to the terms of the confederates, of traversing his own 
dominions before the superior forces or of taking post 
m. some of his strongholds that would be e(]uivalent 
to a conclusion of the war.® 

Equipped With a powerful army of infantry, experi* 


Lord CnriUNAllm 


■dvKitce*, Februory 
1791 


enced cavalry and an ample tram of 
battering train, artillery, cattle and 
stores. Lord Cornwallis commenced 


his march fioin Vellout on the 5th of 


February, and on the 11th, the aimy, proceeding in a 


westerly direction, was concentrated near Vellore. It 


was his Lordship’s intention to ascend the Kamatic 
by the Passes near Ainbur or those of the Baramahal . 


But, about this tune, Tipu, w’ho. after his failure to procure 
an advantageous jieacc from the English, had been 
delayed by his negotiations at Pondicherry, proceeded 
rapidly by the Passes of Changaiua and Palacode, deter- 


mined to divert his Lonlship from his designs on Mysore 
and to protract the war. Consequently Lord Cornwallis, 
by a feint of ascending by the pass of Ambur, was in 
full march to the north, and thence turn ng to the west 


B9. Poona Bvt Correi., o.c , Letter No». 318 A, 391, 32S, 337B, 339, *31, 394 
•nd 347A, d»ted in Febru«iy-Mnroli 1791— 'Nisim to Biliji Punt ; 
Molet to CornwiUu, oto. 
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by the pass of Mngli (near Chittoor) on the 14th, 
occupied the summit of the pass on the 17th, 
and on the 21st, arrived with the stores and 
baggage (including provisions for forty-five days) on the 
table-land of Mysore, ninety miles from Bangalore, 
without firing a shot since his departure from Vellout.** 
After mustering the bullocks and distributing the 
elephants, the English army marched towards Bangalore 
on the 24th, at day-break, in three columns, the infantr> 
moving in the centre, with the artillery on their right, 
and cavalry on their left, fiank. On the 25tb, after a 
tedious march through a rugged country, the whole 
encamped within a short distance of Mulbagal Kesum- 
ing the march, on the 27th, the army passed through 
Eolar and Hoskote, which, though thej refused to 
surrender, made no resistance, and were placed in 
possession of friendly PajegSrs after securing the 
forage, grain and cattle found in them Marching on, 
his Lordship arrived, early in March, at Knshiiiarajpur, 
three koi from Bangalore 

Besolved as Tipu was upon destroying the Karnatic 
for the security of the Mysorean 
mwts ” * possessions, it was his fir»t object to 

harass the English army as they 
advanced, to destroy as much as possible their baggage, 
to lay waste the whole face of the country, and to bum 
and carry off all grain and forage. To dejirive his 
antagonist of any communication with the Paiayams 
and Palegars of every description was naturally his next 
endeavour. Accordingly, a small body of his horse first 
made their appearance, on the 27th of Februar>', in the 

SB. Wilks, o.e II 432 , WUson, o.e., U. 301 ; Usckeokie, o c , II. 1-16 , slso 
Poona Be*. Corrtt., Letter Bos. SSI, SSSA, 227B, »nd 284, daM in 
Febrntry-lfareb 1791— Valet to Coruwallir, CornwalUs to Capt. 
Xennawajr, ate. 

Si. Vaokensie, o.e , II U-Sl , ue also and compare WJllia, o c„ 11. iSi ; 
WUaon, ie., and Kirmapi, o.e., ITS. 
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rear of the English army daring its march to Eslar.** 
But no incident occurred worthy of observation until the 
4th of March, when the nearness of the contending 
powers to each other enabled the Mysoreans to rocket the 
English camp and the cavalry (Kuszaks) of Tipu’s army 
appeared in some force, but failed in almost 
every attempt to attack the English baggage ^ Tipu, 
who was dreaming of 6,000 Frenchmen from France 
for his support, had been already outmanouvred by Lord 
Cornwallis’ movements, and now, alarmed for his harem, 
chose personally to siqierintend their removal from 
Bangalore, whither he pioceeded.*’ 

At the same time, the English army, resuming its 
march, halted at Hosiir on the 4th 
eaf»mpr‘'‘b*rorl of March, and proceeding north-east- 
M»rcb 6, ward in a parallel direction, separated 
In a piece of low swampy ground, and 
checking by cannonade the designs of Tipu’s horse to 
capture then bagyage on the front and opposite flank, 
cncam^ied at length, on the evening of the 5th, within 
random shot of Bangalore.®” On the 6th, Lord Com- 


21. Ibid, 18 

26 Wilk<i, o • , II M»ck>‘uiie, » r- , II. 22, KIrmSnt, or, 

17e!-179 

27 Wilkg, of,il 124. eetfAlso tad compare Kiimlpl, o.y , 179. 

28 Kiriuiini, a <•,, 180, Itfsckenviie, o.r , II. 92 94, Wilki, o t , II. 426*426, 

■D(I \\ lUuii, 1 c Mackoiizie refen to n daring, yet unanrceBstol, 
attempt ou tlir life of Bord i'oru-wallis daring tbia movement, an 
attempt aaid to bate lieeit (rnatrated by the tigilauce of hia guarda. 
" Three deaperadoea,' writea Mackeniie, “ riding at full gallop, 
mixed with a body of oiir troop* on a rising gronnd, from wbenee his 
Ijordship, xrith Uenrral Medotva, and Beveral '-taff officers, viewed the 
mo\cments of the eneni). Two of them forfeited tbeir bves to their 
teiiioritp , the third waa spared throagh the mercy of the Oeneral. 
Ferorious and unenlightened at the Bnltann baa been represented 
thro ighoat this work, to charge him with a d sign to diabolical 
as the deliberate intention of murdering his au .avonist, would be 
dangerous to the cause of truth The moat reaaonab xmclnaion ia, 
that he was totally ignorant of that dark, savage, and truly villainona 
attempt, and, that it arose, either from an ill-judged Intention to 
eatablish superiority iu courege amongst the individnale ; or from an 
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The action of the 
6th March. 


wallis moved his encampment to stronger ground, 
embracing the Pettah. A large portion of the cavalry 
was employed m the morning, in 
covering the reconnoiasance of the 
engineers, to the north-east, and at 
three in the afternoon, the whole cavalry under Col. 
Floyd, with the brigade of infantry, attatched to the 
same command, moved for a similar purpose to the 
south-west. The object was satisfactorily accomplished, 
and the troops w'ere preparing to return, when a body 
of less than a thousand horse appeared. Tipu had, on the, 
very day, made a circuitous march to the neighbourhood 
of Eengeri. He had just alighted and a large part of 
the army had already taken up their ground, when 
reports were brought of the approach of the English 
Cavalry, in a direction to intersect the column of march, 
and the command of fialaji Bao was ordeied to check 
their advance. Col. Floyd charged the rear of Tipu’s 
infantry and guns, and was entirely successful at first. 
But he carried the pursuit too far and arrived in front 
of the Tope-khdna or Park of Artillery, and was 
proceeding to dislodge the largest body of the Mysoreans 
on an eminence, when a musket-ball entered his cheek and 
passed through both jaws. He fell as if struck by a 
common shot and a retreat comiuonced. Though the 
casualties were not heavy and the loss in horses great, 
the reverse did not matter, especially as Floyd’s brigade 
soon reached Major Gowdie’s brigade of infantry and 
guns, which had advanced in support on witnessing the 
disaster. Although the affair thus terminated favour- 
ably for Tipu, his greatest apprehension was a night- 
attack on his camp. Accordingly, on this night, he 
moved six miles farther west to Kengeri, leaving the 


ittsUnUneons effect of itnpefeeetiOB oocMioned by tba free um of 
Bhang *’ (Meckeozie, o.c., 11. 24). See else incl campere Wilke, o.c., 
n. 436^27. 
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Ibe action of the 
7tb March 
The etormiiig of 
t)ie Prttah of Bangs* 
lore, 


garrison of 8,000 men, appointed for the defence of the 
fort, under the new Killed&r Bahadur Khan, and for 
the Pettah, 2,000 regular infantry and 5,000 peons.^^ 
Early in the morning of the 7th, however. Lord Com* 
wallis, who had abandoned his intention 
of storming the Pettah or fortified 
town of Bangalore on the 5th night in 
view of its bemg reinforced during the 
day, renewed it, hoping thereby to 
retrieve the late disaster and to secure a large supply of 
forage and materials for the siege of the fort. The point 
of attack was a gate-way of considerable strength on the 
north face. A disposition was accordingly made W'lth a 
reinforcement of Europeans and one of Indian infantry 
supported bv an ecjual I'eserve under Col. Cockerel, with 
the field artillers and si\ battering guns under Lt. Col. 
Moorhouse, a distinguished officer of the Madias Artil- 
lery, The first barrier was soon carried. After a few 
discharges of an eighteen-pounder, the troops tushed to 
the bayonet. They secured this post and pushed forward ; 
but whilst the field-pieces played on the inner gate, 
without effect, as it was barricaded with stones, a brisk 
lire from a mud bastion, from turrets, and fiom roofs of 
houses, made considerable slaughter amongst the Europ- 
eans. Lt. Col. Moorhouse fell, ]ust us the heavy guns 
made their appearance. His exertions were followed up 
by Gen. Medows, and after an attack of .six hours, the 
place was at length carried, with its rich stores of grain 
and bales of cotton and cloth. Astonished and indignant, 
Tipu moved from Kengeri with his whole force for the 
Tip6*s offoru for iccovery of the Pettah. A long but 
the tecovi‘i> of thf thin columu With numerous guiis moved 
in sight of the English a*my, inadirec- 


39. Wilks, o.r , II, 4-27.4S0, Wilson, o.c , II 90443)6; Mackonsie, o.c , I.I 
26-2H; see also snd compere Klrmsm ,180-181), who leferi to 
Kenssri as "Tookri,” 
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tion to turn its right ; the cavalry made a concealed 
detour, to a position where it was well placed to take 
advantage of any forward movement. But the main 
strength of the infantry under Kumr-ud-dln moved by a 
route concealed from view into the Pettah, with positive 
orders to recover its possession at all risks, Tipu himself 
being on the western glacis to inspect and animate their 
exertions Early in the afternoon, he, as a feint, drew 
out his army to the north-east of the fort, and advanced 
towards the English camp with all the appearance of an 
intention to give battle, while his real design was to 
strengthen his troops, not yet dislodged by Col. Cockerel, 
with SIX thousand chosen men. Lord Cornwallis, suspect- 
ing the true motives of these demonstrations, strongly 
reinforced the Pettah and changed his disixisition 
on the right. A distant cannonade was not returned, 
but in the meanwhile efforts for the recovery of the 
Pettah were made on a great scale, and for some tune 
with considerable spirit. So long as the English troops 
continued to 6re, Tipu’s were not inferior. But this 
mode was soon abandoned by the Europeans for the 
never failing bayonet, and after a prolonged contest, in 
which the Mysoreans were successively driven from 
every quarter of the town in which they took post and 
even pursued across a part of the esplanade, they ulti- 
mately evacuated the Pettah^ 


80. Siackmzi^, o.f , II 29.38. Wilki. oc.. 11. 4.3MM. Wilaon, or., 11. 
908-206 , aee alao and compare Klnninl, o c , 1B1-)S2 Wilka apeaka 
of the lobS )t) killed aud wounded os the kfpaore aide during the 
retreat ID the ection of the 7tb sa " spwarda of two tbonaend man," 
end of the caaueltipe of the Engliab on thia dap at “amounting to 131” 
(o c , n 438) Wilaon alao gives nearly the same flgnrea lo.r., II 9U6). 
But Mackenzie, an earlier anthority (writing in 1793-1794), refera to 
tho Mysoreans '* losing Irom three to four hundred roan " (o.c., II 83), 
Mackenzie gives also the following description of the Pettah of Basgo, 
lore in 1791, which is pertinent to note bore: "The pettah of 
Baogalore it of a circular form, and measures full throe miles in 
oireamferenee. AM around, except where it ia defended by the fort. It 
bu a deep dry ditch, the Inner aide of which la In gonaral faced eritb 
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The fort of Bangalore was now besieged by the English 
The eJege of the anny, who collected the materials for 
fort of Bangalore, their operations, such as fascines, 
ifaroh 7-21. 1791. stookades, etc., round the town and 
commenced raising batteries and continually attacked 
the fort during the next fortnight. The 
lort!*''^***'°** **** rebuilt with strong 

masonry by Haidar and Tipu, and of 
nearly an oval form, with round towers at proper intervals 
and five powerful cavaliers, contained a fanssebray, a 
good ditch and covered way without palisades and some 
well finished places of arms, but the glacis imperfect in 
several places. No part was entirely destitute of the 
support of reciprocal fire, but in no part was there a 
perfect flanking defence. There were two gateways, one 
named the Mysore, the other the Delhi Gate , the latter, 
opposite the Pettah, overbuilt with the projection of 
traverses common to Indian forts. The Pettah or town, 
of great extent to the north of the fort, was surrounded 


stone Besides sn open oommuuiestlon towsrds the gsmeon, there ere 
four entrances to this piece, ell defended by strong gates end beetio&s 
with einbresurrs (or gnus. Of these one is on the east face; two ere 
to the northward, and one at the north-west quarter. A thick end 
almost impenetrable jungle of trees, bamboos, thorny bnahes, end 
prickly shrubs, extends sloi<g the ditch, within which a lofty mnd 
wall, with several turrets, ranges To '•trengthen the inner works, 
this jungle, which is upwards of one hundred yards in depth, is scoured 
by reduubte or Qetohee at each of the outer entraiioee Uauy yeare 
ago theae defeiicee, ou ropeated oooaaiont, baffled the whole Maratta 
force , nor does it appear haiatdous to sfflrin, that they are still 
abandsntly strong sgaiust any native power in the east An idea of 
their sufficiency, even egainat our army, prevented the deatruotion of 
all grain and forage, which, without doubt, considerably facilitated 
the fall of Bangalore Here there are many streeta laid out with 
mneti regularity, and of great width ; few towna in Hindustan oan 
boast o( better houces, or of richer inhabitanta, it credit can be given 
to appearances ; and altbongb the people had removid the principal 
part of their wealth ou the advance of tbe British at ny. atill, balea of 
cloth, with immonae quantities of cotton and grain, w strewn in 
every direetion ; indeed the booty dag np by individaala, ont of con* 
oealments and deserted booses, strongly Indieatad esse, oomfort, and 
bappineas In former times.” (Bsokenile, o.c., II. 81-W). 

VOL, in PFP 
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by an indifferent rampart and excellent ditch, with an 
intermediate berm of near one hnndred yards wide, plan- 
ted with impenetrable and well grown thorns ; and this 
defence was only intermitted exactly opposite the fort, 
where there was a slight barrier, and an esplanade of 
insufficient extent . the Pettah had several gates, protect- 
ed by a sort of fldche at the end of each sortie outside 
the ditch, neither the fort nor the Pettah having draw- 
bridges.” 

“ Few sieges ”, in the words of Wilks,® “ have ever 
been conducted under parallel circuin- 
Tbe operations. stances ; a place not only not invested, 
but regularly relieved by fresh troops ; 
a besieging army not only not undisturbed by field opera- 
tions, but incessantly threatened by the whole of the 
enemy’s force. No day or night elapsed without some 
new project for frustrating the operations of the siege ; 
and during its continuance, the whole of the besieging 
army was accoutred, and the cavalry saddled, every 
night from sun.set to sun-rise ” .So steadily were the 
operations pushed through, and so just was the aim of 
the English artillery, that on the IBth, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the wail, the breach was considered 
pr.icticable. Early on the 19th, the four-gun battery 
opened, and a constant cannonade kept up on the breach 
and neighbouring towers, that of Tipii being much 

31 WilkB, o c , II 13(M31, 414 , VsrlienEie (o r , II S8-S6, 44 49), who Kivet 
a graphic occoant of the fort of Uaogaluie, ita monumenta, ate 
Befemug to the chuiate of Bangalore, be ohaervea " The climate of 
Bangalore la extreinelv temperate and eahibnonii Situated nearly in 
the centre of the peniusnla, and abounding with reaervoirs of water, 
the landa benefit by the monaoona of either coast, without being 
delnged by the weight of their fall , the eoil la frultfui , and produoaa 
the neceaaarieeof life in great plenty, cabbages, lettuce, and other 
European cnlinary wares, planted by llrltiab officer*, throve in the 
gardeui all around without any extraordinary attention ; and cypresa, 
plantain, Gnava, with trees and shrubberies of various dneriptiotti, 
rising III clamps in all directions, afforded abundance of ebade ” 
(Mackenzie, o c., II. 49). See also and compare Klrmani, o c. 1S8, 
89, lUd, 484. 
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glackened. The fire of the 20th widened the breach and 
rendered it much more easy of access, by the destruction 
of its defences, which, notwithstanding the cannonade, 
were still numerous and respectable.^ By now Tipu 
perceived distinct indications of an early assault, and on 
the morning of the 21et, drew up his army on the heights 
to the south-west, to protect an advanced body with 
heavy guns, who had, on* the preceding day, been observ- 
ed opening embrazures m an old embankment, which, 
resting its left on an unfinished part of the south glacis, 
extended in a direction, and at a proper distance, to 
enfiade and destroy the whole of the trenches and open 
sap, now advanced near the crest of the glacis, and no 
longer covered by the works of thePettab. Whereupon, 
about eight o'clock, on the clearing of a fog, Lord 
Cornwallis instantly struck his camp, and commenced a 
very imposing demonstration of serious attack on the 
enemy’s right : the guns, nearly prepared to open from 
the embankment, were soon perceived to be in motion 
to support the position on the heights, which Tipu 
determined to defend, and his Lordship had not the 
slightest intention to attack, unless compelled to it by a 
resumption of the serious danger which threatened his 
Lora Cornwoiiig approaches : the guns did return late 
detemiinoit on the m the evening to resume these prepa- 
Msauit, March 2 iat rations, and the crisis arising from this 

and other causes determined Lord Cornwallis to give the 
assault on the same night.” 

So far, Kumr-ud-din, agreeably to Tipu’s orders, had, 
. ^ with his own division of troops, remain- 

***** ***" the neighbourhood of Basavan- 

gu^i (within a mile and a half of the 
Mysore Gate) to render all the assistance he could to the 

88. Msokeniie, o.e , II. 86. 

M. Wilks, o.«., II. 48<<435 ; see »lfo ud eompM* Msokensie, o.«., n. 

87-88. 
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besieged. When, however, the walls of the fort were 
battered down, Tipu became very anxious and ordered 
that the fort should be evacuated. Krishna Bao of the 
Toshe-khdna (Treasury), an officer of his, was accordingly 
sent thither, and he brought away all the property of 
the State (in<;ludmg guns, money, stores, etc.,), which 
was despatched to Seringapatatn, leaving only one detach- 
ment (Kttshoon) and two thousand irregular troops 
(Ahasham) with their artillery in the fort. Then it was 
determined in consultation with TipiVs advisers that the 
defence of the fort should be left to Mons. Lally, and 
that Kumr-ud-din and Saiyid Sahib with a strong force 
should be appointed to make a demonstration against the 
English army, while Tipd himself should march to 
arrest the progress of the armies of the Nizam and 
the Feshwa. Accordingly M. Lally marched and had 
amved at the tank or reservoir of the canal, while 
the officers in the trenches got their troops in 
readiness and all at once made their attack. Saiyid 
Hamid, the Sipahdar, and the Killedars had allowed their 
men to go to their quarters and cook their victuals, and 
none remained at their posts except a few sentinels.*^ 

86. KirmiDi, a e , 1S3-188 Accordias to Wilkt (o c , II 447), Tipfl, olrtid 
of the immediate fate of the capita], from a cuup tie main, witboat a 
refiular siege, dispatched two confidential olHcera, Knthna Rao, the 
treasurer, and Mir Siidak, the DenHu, .**to make immediate arraoge- 
mente for the remoTal of the treaaure, the harem and the famihea of 
his officers to Chittledroog ’’ (Cbltaldmg), but bis mother dissuaded 
him from this step ss hotokciiing fear to the troops KinniQi charges 
KriHhiia liao with gross treachery lo the sntMiinaut transaotiou 
relating to the astault and capture of the fort of Bangalore He is not 
aupported by any other contemporary source nor by any later writer 
or annalist. According to him, Krishna Rao and his coUeagnet, 
becoming acquainted with Tipu’s new plan, "gave a bint to the 
English Mrcarraht, and they immediately apprised the guards in the 
trenches that now the time had arrived to make an aiaeult end take 
the fort. Krishna Bao after this left the fort, and at the bank 
of the tank above mentioned, meeting M Lally, took him by the band 
and kept him in conversation about triilee" while tbe BngUab 
proceed^ with the aeeeult of Bangalore, etc Tbe rioyeliat movement 
againet Tips wee no doubt active about this time in Seringapetein, bet 
Krubpa Bao seems to have been unconnected with it, 
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" It wajs bright moonlight ; ” Wilks writes,* “ Eleven 
was the hour appointed, and a whisper 
The Hwnit. along the ranks was the signal appoint- 
ed for advancing in profound silence : 
the ladders were nearly planted, not only to ascend the 
faussebray, but the projecting work on the right, before 
the garrison took the alarm, and just as the serious 
struggle commenced on the breach, a narrow and 
circuitous way along a thin shattered wall, had led a few 
men to the rampart, on the left flank of its defenders, 
where they coolly halted to accumulate their numbers, 
till sufficient to charge with the bayonet. The gallantry 
of the Killed Ar (Bahadur Khan), who was in an instant 
at his post, protracted the obstinacy of resistance until 
he fell ; but the energy of the assailants in front and 
flank at length prevailed. Once established on the ram- 
parts, the flank companies proceeded as told off by 
alternate companies to the right and left, where the 
resistance was everywhere respectable, until they met 
over the Mysore Gate separate columns then descended 
into the body of the place ; and at the expiration of an 
hour, all opposition had ceased. 

“ On ascending the breach, a heavy column was 
observed on the left, advancing from the embankment 
desenbed, to attack the assailants in flank and rear; but 
this also had been foreseen and provided for, and they 
were repulsed with great slaughter by the troops reserved 
for that special purpose ; a similar column, lodged in the 
covered way on the right, had been dispersed at the 
commencement of the assault, by a body appointed to 
scour it, and draw off the enemy’s attention from the 
breach; and at the moment the flank companies had 
met over the Mysore Gate, another column was perceived 
advancing along the sortie, to enter and remforce the 

86. WUki, o,e„ II. 686.486 , we elae eod oompere UMkensie, o.e., 11. 89-19, 
15; end Klradpl, o.e,, 188-181. 
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garrison ; bat a few shot from the guns on the ramparts, 
announced that the place had changed the masters. The 
carnage had been severe, bat unavoidable, particalarly in 
the pressure of the fugitives at the Mysore Gate, which 

at length was completely choked ” 

Tipu, who had warned the garrison to expect the 
assault, had appointed two heavy corps 
Sugklore taken. to fall upon both flanks of the assail* 
ants, and moving at night-fall from his 
camp at Jigani (about six miles to the south-west), con- 
veyed his whole army to near the Bull temple (Basavan- 
gu^i), within a mile and a half of the Mysore Gate, to 
support the place. But so rapidly was it carried that the 
fugitives crowding out of the gate gave him the first 
intimation of its capture. He had on every successive 
day of the siege drawn up an army of very supenor 
numbers to the whole of the besiegers, with the intention 
of serious attack ; he had as often returned without 
attempting anything of importance against a stornung 
party, numerically inferior in numbeie, which finally 
carried the place. The casualties on the English side in 
the whole siege did not amount to five hundred ; the loss 
on the Mysore side was not ascertained, but upwards of 
one thousand bodies were buried by the 
thetTeS*”*^**** English the day after the storm.” 

Thus fell the fort of Bangalore, a 
momentous event " which finally fixed the w'ar in the 
heart of the enemy's dominions, as it put Britain in 
possession of probably the strongest and most imiiortant 
fortress in Mysore,”® celebrated throughout the Deccan 
as Dar-ul-Sultanut or Capital of the Empire.”® 

S7. Ibid, 487-488 ; set slso snd eompu-i- Mtokenzie, Ic , Wilaon, o.e., TI. 

206, and Klrmii^i, o e„ 184-186 
88. Mackenzie, o.e , 11. 42 

80. Poona Be*. Carre*., o e., Latter No. 276, dated 2nd April 1791— Capt. 
Kennawajr to Corowallia See alto Letter So. 967 (dated 2iird Mai^ 
1791— Comwallia to Lient. Stenart), where Cornwallis refers to tbs 
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On the morning of the 22nd, Tipu marched on to the 
„ westward, and placing the forest of 

Furtber move- , j i.v 

menti of TipB end Magadi m his rear, encamped there. 

***”*’’ day-light, on the same day, Lord 
Cornwallis, whose most urgent want 
after the capture of Bangalore was that of forage for 
the preservation of the surviving cattle, moved from the 
exhausted and horribly offensive encampment to the 
west of the fort. After repairing the breaches, depositing 
the battering guns, and organising an arsenal and 
arti beers' yard to prepare for the siege of Seringapatam, 
he marched, on the 28th, in a northern direction, by the 
route of Yclabanka, towards DevanhaUi.^ For his 
immediate objects were to effect a junction with a body 
of the Nizam’s Cavalry under Baja Tejwant and with a 
reinforcement of troops and stores from the Karn&tic 
(coming by way of Ambur), to recruit his stock of 
provisions and to refit the tram of heavy artillery which 
was to move with the army for the reduction of 
Seringapatam in the latter end of April or early m May.*^ 
By now Tipii had moved in the direction of Dodballapur, 
where the roads on which the hostile armies were 
marching crossed each other diagonally. Kumr-ud-din 
with a large force laboured hard to obstruct and defeat 
the English army, while Tipu's A’ constantly hung 
on their rear. Lord Cornwallis advanced with all 
possible expedition. The cattle, reduced to skeletons, 
were scarcely able to move their own weight ; the soldierd, 
European and Indian, everywhere seized the drag-ropes 
and advanced the guns frequently at a run. Tipu 


taking by a«t>Bult ol tha fortresa of Bangalore " on the night of 
the aiat." 

40 Wilks, o o , II. 488-440 ; eea alao and compare, Mac. »»’7ie, o c., II 49, 
64-56 , and Kirmftoi, o.c , 18S-186. 

41. Pf>ona Oft. OorrM , o.r , Letter No i79, dated 4th April 1791-Oom- 
wallia to J. Ubthoff ; see also and compare Mackenzie, o.e., II. 64-66; 
Wilks, o.e , II 448 , and KlrmSpi, l.e. 
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personally coyered his retreat with his horse. ISie 
English artillery successively dispersed them at every 
stand they attempted, and the infantry continued the 
pursuit until Tipu was compelled to break into several 
columns, on different roads, to effect his retreat, losing 
mly one brass nine-pounder and some ammunition ; and 
the English army halted after a march of twenty miles, 
and pitched their camp m a situation surrounded with 
excellent dry forage. This advantage continued as they 
advanced to the north, and the oxen recovered with the 
most surprising rapidity. Tipu, meanwhile, collected 
his scattered columns near Dodballapur on the same 
night after a march of twenty-six miles. But, not 
considenng his position about eleven miles from the 
English encampment to be sufficiently distant, he 
resumed his march towards ^ivaganga in a north-west 
direction. During Marcb-April, Devanballi, Chikbajlapbr 
and Amb&jidrug successively surrendered without oppo- 
sition to Lord Cornwallis. Tipu, disseminating false 
intelhgence, marched himself in pursuit of the English 
army to Chikballipur, and encamped in the neighbor- 
hood of Sulkun^. After a march of about seventy 
miles north. Lord Cornwallis remained stationary for five 
days, deceived by reports which induced him to abandon 
the hope of forming the junction with the Niz&m’s 
Cavalry, and to move south, on the 11th April, for the 
purpose of joining a convoy, advancing by the Pass of 
Ambur. But, on the evening of his first retrograde 
inarch, he received more correct information which . 

The junction of to resume the northern 

the Nizim'i Cavalry route, and the junction was at length 

2^y.Jp‘ni5?fm. Kottapalh, on the 13th, 

when the umted bodiee moved in the 
direction of the convoy, which was itself escorted by a 
reinforcement of nearly four thousand men. Tipu 
projected a great effort to strike at this convoy, but was 
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foiled in bis preparatory movements by tbe superior skill 
of bis opponent; and the nnited bodies moved to 
Bangalore where they arrived on tbe 28th.^ 

Since the outbreak of tbe war, it is necessary to note 
^ incidentally here, the desire of reveng- 

Cirou ms nee I ^ 

oonoMted with the mg the many insults offered to Nizfim 
junction. A retron- of recovering his ancient 

possess’ons was so strong in Hyderabad 
that the whole face of the country was covered with men 
in arms, with elephants, camels, horses and military 
equipments of every description. This unwieldy mass, 
moving south-west, at first to Pangal, after crossing the 
Knshna, reached Kaichur and pitched their encampment 
in that neighbourhood for about six weeks. From thence, 
proceeding towards the South, possession was taken of 
Adoni with other barrier stations, which offered little or 
no resistance. After laying waste the whole country, 
and being strengthened according to agreement by two 
battalions of Madras sepoys under Major Montgomery, 
the Nizam with his grand army turned his attention to 
the reduction of the fortresses of Cumbum and KopbaL^’ 
The former surrendered on the 16th of Novembei 
1790, while the latter baffled the utmost exertions 
of Captain Andrew Head for a fairly long time. 
Meanwhile, the failure of Gen Medows’ campaign 
in the south of Mysore and the commencement 
of operations in the north by Loid Cornwallis brought 
the Nizam to the forefront. The comparatively short 
distance between Pangal (where Nizam All had en- 
camped) and the theatre of the renewed operations 
facilitated a brisk correspondence, and the Nizam’s 
minister AzTm-ul-umara promised whole-hearted and 

4a. Wilks, oe., 11. 441-448, s«e »lso sod oompsre \ 'il«on, o e., U. aOT; 

Msokensie, o.«., II. 66-M, 69 ; and KlriuSpi, o.e , 186>1/', 194>196. 

48. Maekensie, o.e,, II. 60-81, Wilks, o.c , II. 481-469; also Poona Be*. 
Oom* , 0 , 0 ., Introduction, ziu. Msokensie refers to Adoni as" Vanoo" 
(0.0., II. 60). 
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vigorous co-operation in the war. As early as the 4th 
of January 1791, the Nizam sent through the British 
Resident at his court (Captain John Kennaway) an 
assurance to the Governor-General to the effect that 
*' as soon as the necessary particul.irs can be ascertained 
of the time when and the route by which your Lordship 
proposes a body of our forces shall penetrate into Tippoo’s 
country from the Carnatic, the army under Asud Ali 
Khan, Mahomed Ameen [Arab] and Baja Baramal 
[Tejwantl shall proceed to whatever place your 
Lordship may appoint This firm assurance was belied 
by systematic procrastination under the temporizing and 
vacillating policy of the Nizam’s court. On the 10th 
of February, the Hyderabad Minister as!i>ented to the 
junction of a body of cavalry — rated at 15,000 but really 
amounting to 10,000— with Lord Cornwallis. An army 
was assembled at Jammalmadagn (near Gunjiciltah) 
towards the beginning of February under Baja Tejwant, 
with Asad Ali Kban as his second m command. In the 
meanwhile, the Governor-General had commenced his 
march, and a most urgent letter was sent on the 23rd of 
February to Tejwant to proceed with the w’hole of his 
cavalry (leaving artillery and infantry behind) with the 
utmost expedition and join the English army in the siege 


44 Later Rijs Tigwant Baramal was relieved in hit diplon.atic triut by 
Ulr Alam, " a man of real talent ” (Wilkt, u c , II 470), and Han 
Pant remained with Iiord Comwalln* at lli»' reprei’ entail ve and 
plenipotentiary of the Mahratta government for political porpetet 
(Ibul) IfirAlam afterwards went at envoy to Calcutta SCO) Ue 
waa very popular with all claatet lu Hyderabad and when he died, the 
popular Maying went Aflr Allum man/aj/a, ghar ghar pil-ii hf>gayn 
Mir Alam died , every bonaebold is drowned in teera. Univeraat 
lament cannot be more appropriately ezpieteed. Mir Alam aucceeded 
Ariater Jab in 1804 as Minieter at Hyderabad under Ntaiin Ktkander 
Jab, son of Niaam Ali, who ruled from ISOSto ls29. Cuder him 
served tbe famous Chanda L<1 as bit AeiittanL Mir Alam died in 
ISOS, deeply lemented. Raje Cbaudu Lil suoeeeded him and was 
Miniater till 1843. Mir Alam's pay was a eommiealon of annee three 
on tbe Rupee in tbe revenues of the State. On tbe averege, tbia 
eommlMion amounted to about Re. 17| Ukba per ennom. 
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and reduction of Bangalore. But all the earnest solici- 
tations and written remonstrances of Lieutenant Steuart 
failed to quicken Tej want’s movenient. On the 1 2th 
March, be broke ground at Guramchirlah and then began 
to move at a snail’s pace. On the first day he 
marched only two miles, and then halted for five days, 
resuming his march on the 17th. After five days, he 
reached Yempalh on the 22nd, after traversing a 
distance of only twenty-six miles and a half. Tejwant 
again halted for breath and wrote to the Governor- 
General to send a detachment of infantry to Chintamani- 
pet to facilitate bis safe advance against the Mysorean 
force. In deference to his wishes, Cornwallis turned 
towards Chintamanipet and informed the Baja of his 
expected arrival there on the 7th or 8th April ; but to 
his utter surprise, when he reached Chintamanipet, 
Tejwant lurked behind and refused to move forward to 
effect the pioiuised junction Thus the haja’s callous 
procrastination was matched by his cold perfidy. The 
Governor-General was evidently thrown into great 
perjilexity, but luckily, on the 13th April, as we have 
seen, he at last effected bis union w'lth Tejwant at 
Kottapalli.'*^ 

46 Poona He-. Corrri., o e., Introduction, xiii xv, baaed on Letter 
Nos ISO, 196, 227B, 331. 333, 245, 249, 362, 26J, 269, 278, 281 and 291 
(examiuvd) Letter No. 391 refen lu '* Hodally " ab the place of 
junction between the English arniy and the Nizam's eavsliy This 
18 cMdently a mis-spelling for Kottapalb, a village in the present 
Anautapur district, Madras. 64 miles north of Bsugalore. Mackenxie 
refers to the place as '* Cottapill} ” (o.c , II 661 Both Wilks and 
Mackeuaie give fautantir, yet graphic, accounts of the Nizam'e 
detachment under Baja ant (Wilke, o c , II 444-446; Mackenzie 
0 c., II. 66-67). " They were rated at 15,000, and reolli amounted 
to ton thousand men,” writes Wilka, " u el) mounted on horsea in 
excellent condition .. .. their first appearance was novel and 
interesting.” He also speaks of “ the total absence of every symptom 
of order, or obedience, or command, excepting gr.nps collected ronnd 
their respective flaga , every indiTidtisl an ludep. ident warrior, self- 
impelled, affecting to be the champion whoae am. '* aim was to 

aohieve victory , scampering among each other in wild oonfnsion ,” 

and obaervea, ” Ibe contemptible state of this cavalry may, in some 
degree, have arisen trom the effemmaoy and decline which marked 
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On the airiTal 


ThM PhoM : 
M»y-Jane 1T91. 
Banewed movements 
of Tips end Oorn- 
welbe. 


of the combined forces at Bangalore, 
Tipu, joined by the division from 
Gooiy of Kutub-ud-din, took a strong 
position in the main road to Seringa- 
patam, named the Channapa(pa road, 
supported by the hill forts of Bima- 
giri and ^ivangin, where he professed the inten- 
tion of making a serious stand. Lord Cornwallis, who 
had intelligence of the advantages of this position, n-nH of 
Lord Cornweihs *1^® industry With Bhich forage and 

mercbes on Seringa- gram had been destroyed on that 
Mft7 8, 1791. x u 3 x % ^ 

route, hoped to avoid some of those m- 

conveniences by adopting the more circuitous route of 

KSnk&nhalli, nearer the Cauvery. Accordingly, on the 

3rd of May, at the head of an army consisting of one 

regimept of European cavalry, five regiments of Indian 

cavalry, three battalions of artillery, seven regiments of 

European infantry, ten battalions of coast sepoys, with 

seven battalions of sepoys from Bengal, and fourteen 

thousand irregular horse, he marched on from Bangalore 


in a westerly direction by the route of Bidadi and Chan- 

ibe geo«r»l character of the goverameDt to which they belooged . 
(Wilks, o.e., II 414 446) See elsj Vol. II. Cb. XII, pp. 364-367 of tins 
work, where Wilks' account is deiUt with at grnster length whilacompa- 
ting the Mysore end Mughel armies of the period Msekenziespeskt of 
the Nizim’s reinforcement which consisted of about fifteen thousand 


fighting men, all on horseback", as having "set order and dmciplme 
at defiance," etc. (l.c.) But we have a Letter from I,t Steuartto 
Cornwallis, referring to the elate of Meim's cavalry under llija Tij 
want, where he obeervee " I attended the lUjah on the march and 
have no hesitation in sa>iDg he commands the beet cevalry I have 
seen in India, they are very respectable not only on aeconnt of the 
excellence of the horse end equipment of the men but the character of 
their Chiefs, msny of whom are much more famous for military enter- 
prise than for rank or family; the best proof of money for pinsent 
wants having been supplied is in the ready obedience of the whole to 

move without prevancating for advances or arreers due to them 

lly Lord, from the view I have bad of tbia army, I, by no "<««»■«. 
think it unequal to oppose Tippoo’s whole cavalry ” (Poona Bet. 
Oorres., o.e., Letter No. 246, dated March 12, 1791— Lt Stanart to 
Cotnwallie). Wilke and Mackenzie seem evidently to be mete eritloal 
of the NizSm’i miUUiy eyetem of the time than of tu eomnonant narU 
or its state of aotnal efBetenoy. pana 
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napat^a. Turning south-east, the army pressed onward, 
and after passing through EabbaMurg and leaving 
EankSnhalli and Sultanpet in the rear, took possession 
of Malavalli. The road all along was much intersected 
by rivulets and ravines, and the thunderstorms in the 
evening and by night were accompanied by torrents of 
ram. The army marched, as usual, before day-light, 
and from local circumstances always by the left. The 
exhaustion of the cattle doily increased, and the quantity 
daily augmented by stores was destroyed, because they 
could not be carried on, although a larg^ and increasing 
proportion was dragged by the troops ; and the pressure 
of Tipu’s infantry and Kuzzaks, posted in ambush, was 
rather active than powerful, who, harassing the army in 
the front and the rear, gained signal advantages over them, 
capturing almost every night hundreds of Banjdras with 
their bullocks laden with com, and cutting off their noses 
and ears. In vain Lord Cornwallis arranged an orderly 
disposition of the line of march and pointed out to 
Tejwant that detachments of bodies of horse should be 
sent out into the open country along the Hanks of his army 
with orders to drive Tipu’s small parties from the 
neighbourhood of the army, and to intercept everything 
going to and coming out of Seringapatam on the roads 
loading to it from Channapaiua and ^ivaganga. The 
entire route of the Governor-General had been converted 
into a desolate waste, all the villagers and cattle being 
driven into the island of ^ivasamudram and every vestige 
of supplies or forage destroyed In this state, with the 
followers already in the greatest distress for grain, his 
Lordship, proceeding from Malavajji, at last reached 
Arakere, about nine miles east of 
M»y Sermgapatam and overlooking Eari- 

gha^ta, on the 1 3th of Ma^ 

40. Wilks, o.e., II. 461468; Wilaon, 1 o., aud UMkenda, o,o., II. 87-98, Poona 
Be*. Com*., o.c , Letter No*. 811 and 818, dated Stb and 10th Itay 
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The quantity of water in the river Cauvery at Arakere, 
at this time of the year, was found to 
May 1791 .*”^”” discouraging to the prospect of any 

effective operation against Seringapa- 
tam, and the passage of the river below oce of the 
masonry dams near the English encampment was rocky 
and impracticable. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, resolved 
to move to Eannambadi, about eight miles above Serin- 
gapatam, for the double purpose of fording the river 
there and forming a junction with the Bombay army 
under General Abercromby, who, after taking Cannanore 
(December 14, 1790), had commenced his march to the 
eastward with four European regiments, live sepoy 
battalions and a suitable artillery in February 1791. By 
then he had, after securing the zealous allegiance of the 
Baja of Coorg, ascended through his territory and 
had already taken possession of Piriyapatna, about forty 
miles west of Seringapatam. Tipu, who had thus far 
avoided a general action with the English army, being 
goaded to risk a battle for the capital, had in the mean- 
while taken up a strong position with the island and 
the fort of Seringapatam in his rear, and raised batteries 
on the north side of the island to opjiose the passage of 

1791— Cornwallis to Tejwant. Set also and compare Kirmiqi e , 
200-901), who, refemui; to tba '* ruttiog r>n the noses and ram " during 
the hansHiDK warfare carried on by T’pu’s troopa on the Oral march 
of the English army towards Seringapatam (1791), wrilea " And who- 
ever brought in a noac, received a Ivion or pagwla (as a rrwardl, any 
one who brought in an ear, received a purfab (nr half a pagoda) , for 
every bnllock with hia load, five rupees, and tor every horse tuo htxitu 
were given," This paaiage affords lutereatmg evidence of the leteet 
instance m Mysore history (1791), when the eustomof cutting off noaea 
and ears was resorted to by the Mysore aoldiery Maekc naie refem 
to Cornwallis’ march from Kangalore on the <th of May (u.e , II 90), 
Wilks tacitly assumes 3rd May as tbe date of hia Lordafatp’t departure 
(o e , II 451), but we have a letter from Vaaantapnram (near Manga- 
lore), dated 8rd May 1791, where tbe Qoveraor-Oeoerel epeeka of 
bia having that day moved bia heavy guna from Bangalore end 
advaueed six or aaven miles from thence on his way to Seringepetam 
(ae» Poona Bei. Corret., ox , Letttr No. 807— CornwaUta to Captain 
Kennewey) 
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the English. For there was no hope of striking an 
effectual blow against General Abercromby, except by 
a general action with Lord Cornwallis, which should 
cripple his equipments, and compel him to return 
Tipfl opposes the provisions to Bangalore. Lord 

English at Ksngba- Cornwallis planned a night attack to 
tt*, May 14, 1791. jg£^ flank and cut off his 

retreat to Seringapatam, but the bursting of a tremen* 
dous thunderstorm threw the troops into confusion. 
All hopes of surprise were thus at an end, but the 
Governor-General resolved to bring Tipu to action if 
possible, and continued bis advance. Tipu, on his approach, 
changed front to the left, his right being covered 
by a deep ravine, and his left resting upon the lower 
spurs of the Karighatta lull Lord Cornwallis, after cross- 
ing the ravine, which took nearly two hours, drew up 
his army in battle nriay, and a geiieial engagement 
ensued, on the loth, in which the 
toJJ'ouKslh were eventually victorious, and 

took four pieces of brass cannon, and 
Tipii’s forces, driven from every point, were forced to 
take refuge on the island under the guns of Seringapatam 
where they could not be followed.'*’ 

The allied troops rested m the camp at Arakere till 
the ISth of May, when by two succes- 
sive marches by a circuit of twenty 
miles, they moved to Kannambadi. 
But the lateness of their arrival, the 
severity of the monsoon, the deficiency of provisions, 
and the inactivity of the allies of the English, discovered 


Tb<* alhe I troops 
move to Kaiiueiii- 

bii^i 


47 Ibtd, 468-461, 478, 478 , Wilton, o r , II 907-906 ; Haekenzie, o r , II. 
98-109 , Poona Xet Correa., o.c.. Letter No 395, deteii t4*y 61, 1791 — 
Oomwallii to the Nlzim. See elio end compere Slrmani, o.e,, 901- 
903. Wilke and Maokenaie give detailed aoeoants of tbe operationa 
of tbe 14th and 16th of May. These have been eondenaed in tbe 
dfys. Oae {II. it 9697), wbiob is adopted here. 
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the futility of attempting the siege of Seringapatam, 
until a more favourable season, fresh equipments and an 
addition of strength should afford better prospects of 
success. On the 20th, Lord Cornwallis, after receiving 
official reports of the general wretched 
e condition of the public cattle of the 
•ttempt aeamst San army, due to want of forage, saw the 
n^patom, May SO, mipossibihty of moving the heavy 
guns and stores from the spot where 
they then were ; felt the conviction that the accompani* 
ment of this cumbrous impediment at such a season was 
from the first a false measure, and saw the necessity of 
relinquishing entirely the plan of the campaign, in which 
Gen. Abercromby had been instructed to co-operate. 
Accordingly, on the '21st, the General was directed, 
“after descending the ghauts, with the troops under his 
command, to put them into cantonments on the coast of 
Malabar during the rains, and until the proper season 
should return, for recommencing our operations Thus 
necessitated to abandon the enterprize, orders were issued 
on the 22nd to burst three twenty.four and eight 
eighteen-pounders, to bury and destroy all military 
stores for which conveyance could not be procured, and 
to distnbutc the whole of the public grain amongst the 
troops. Meanwhile a large body of the Mjsoreiins was 
observed moving westward against the Bombay array 
from Seringapatam, and two brigades under Col. Stuart 
were sent across the river, on the 24th, to intimidate 
them. Before receiving any authentic account of 
Gen. Abercromby’s march, however, these brigades 
were recalled and Lord Cornwallis was driven to the 
necessity of moving from Kannamb&di.*^ For the entire 

18. Ifaekencie, o. e , II. lOSt-lOf ; Poona B»$ Oorrot., I. o. i ••• aWo and 
«ompar« Wilks, o e., 11. 461-403, Wilson, o. c.. II 9W; and Klrmipl. 
0 . c.. 908 204. 
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ground on which his Lordship had 
a*t“K.nn«m* encamped had become a horrible scene 
bifi. of pestilential air caused by the mcreas* 

ing mortality of cattle, while the total 
want of provisions, wood and forage and the cries of 
famine from all parts of the camp had augmented his 
difficulties. A seei of rice was sold nominally at the 
price of four rupees, though none ever saw a gram ; and 
rupees three was the price of a seer of dour of ragi ; a 
seer of clarified butter was sold at rupees eight and a 
chicken was rated at a hun, but even at that price these 
w'cre not procurable. Among the variety of untried 
expedients for conveying stores and provisions on leaving 
Bangalore, that of issuing to the Indian troojis three 
times the quantity of gram they usually carried, was the 
least likelv to succeed. The experiment was made, m the 
hope that means w'uuld be found by individuals, among 
their follow'ers and friends, of conveying the surplus 
quantity of an article for their future subsistence. But 
man;y sepoys could hardly resist the temptations of 
hungei, that they were actually without food before half 
the calculated period had elapsed. The ration of rice to 
the fighting men had now fur some tune been necessarily 
reduced to one half ; the appearance of the se^ioys, living 
exclusively on vegetable food, indicated a gradual but 
very perceptible wasting and prostration of strength. 
Many followers had actually died of hunger, and more 
were verging m various degrees to the same extremity ; 
the animal food would, under anv other circumstances, 
have been rejected w ith disgust ; and a bleak wind and 
continued drizzling ram had more than its usual influ* 
once on constitutions shaken by other causes, and greatly 
added to the sufferings of the troops*. 

IB. Witk«, o. e., 11-460464 , Klrmivi, o. e., 203. Elnuivi also adds 
“ The Europeans oould not support this scarcity of food, and, there- 
fore, according to the orders of their ofloers, the gun bnlloeks were 
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liorii Coniwallts 
commences h i s 
return merch, Mey 
ao, 1791. 


On the 26tb, Lord ComwalliB commenced his return 
march towards Bangalore, there to 
rest until the rams were over. At the 
same time Gen. Abercromby was 
forced to return to the West Coast 
and eventually canton his troops at 
Billiapatam, Cannanore, Dharmapatam and Tellicherry 
(June 10), while Tipu had a salute fired at Seringapatam 
to announce the capture of the General’s battering train 
by Saiyid Sahib. On the same day, at the close of the 
Governor-General’s first march fiom Kannamba^i, the 
advanced guard of the long expected two divisions of the 
Mahratta army under Hanpant and Para^uram Bhao, 
consisting of >10,000 horse and upwards of twentj pieces 
of cannon, accompanied by twoBombav battalions under 
Captain Little, suddenly made their appearance on the 
historic field of Chinkurli (near Melkotc), seven miles 
north of Kannaiubadi A junction being 
effected on the 28th, the sufferings of 
the mam body of troops W'cre some- 
what relieved b) the ample, though 
exorbitantly priced, supjilies the allies 
had brought with them*. 

Thus ended the- Cornwallis camjiaigii of 1791. 

Tbongh the Mysorean armj was 
" vastly superior in strength " to the 
British army, Tipii, as one critic, 
Lt. Col. L. H. Thornton, puts it, 
showed “a curious lack of decision ” 
during the latter's first advance on Bangalore (March 


The junction of tli« 
Mubntta Cuvulr) 
with the English 
army at Chinkurli, 
May 96-98, 1791 


Reflections on tlif 
Com wsllis canipaigii 
of 1791 


Tipii 's 
oies. 


ilehiieti- 


kiUed and their fle<.li served to eustaiii their iitienj>tli fur iKimr time ” 
iKirmani, o. e , 903-904; 

eO, 7Atd, 464-463; Wilson, I c., and Meckruzie, o c , 11. t04-lOH, 111-113, 
•eealao and compare Moor, .Vamiitre, 79-74, nimm, ffarraftve, 4, 
9-10; Poona Brt. Corre$., i c„ and Klrmlpi, o. e., llD4.iXl6, Moor 
■peeifleally refers to the junction of the ailied arniiaa mi tho OBth of 
May 1791. According to Wilks and MarVeDtie, the junction waa 
eUcoted balween the 96th and the 9Stb of May. 
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1791) and personally failed to prevent its capitulation.^ 
This was no doubt a matter of advantage to Lord Corn- 
wallis, who, however, was, from the beginning, conscious 
of his own limitations in regard to the 
***"'' campaign, namely, the 

advance on Senngapatam (Apnl-May 
1791). “ There were now,” Thornton observes,® “two 

courses open to Lord Cornwallis. He might defer his 
advance on Senngapatam till the cold weather had set 
in. In the meantime he could place his supply and 
transport arrangements on a sound basis, and he could 
render secure his communications with the Carnatic 
and with the Nizam’s and the Mahratta’s territory. 
The second course open to the Commander-in-Chief 
was to advance without further delay on Senngapatam. 
This course, as Lord Cornwallis well knew, would be 
attended with very grave risk. His supply service was in 
a most precarious state. Since the opening of the 
campaign, no less than twelve thousand bullocks had 
perished, and this loss had been but very partially made 
up by the arrival of Colonel Oldham’s convoy The 
British communications with the Carnatic and with the 
allies’ territory were rendered more insecure by the 
existence, situated on their flanks, of many strongholds 
still garrisoned by Tippoo’s forces. Even Oldham’s 
convoy, escorted as it was by seven hundred Europeans 
and foui thousand live hundred native troops, had been 
robbed of one thousand three hundred bullocks laden 
with supplies on their journey from the Carnatic. 
Finally, the Mahrattas were known to be busily 
engaged two hundred and eighty miles away at Darwar, 
and their active co-operation m an attack on Seringa- 
patam was very doubtful. None the loss Lord Corn- 
wallis chose the second course, hazardous though it 

111. It. H. Thonitoa, Ltght and Skoda tn Bygone Iiidta, 166-161. 

68. Jbul, 166-167. 
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was. He has told ns the reason why. He felt that 
both the situation in Europe and the state of the 
Company’s finances in India demanded an early termi* 
nation of hostilities. The risk, he knew, was great, but 
he considered that circumstances justified him in 
accepting it. To mitigate the risk, the Commander-in 
Chief appealed to the officers to 
reduce their baggage and to place at 
his disposal their surplus bullocks for 
the carriage of shot and stores for the coming siege 
of Seringapatam. This appeal was met in a most 
generous spirit, and two thousand five hundred bullocks 
were transferred from private to public use. The 
officers' tentage was also cut down by half. Further 
assistence was obtained from the followers of the 
Nizam’s contingent, who undertook to carry five 
thousand eighteen-pounder shot, reckoned equal to eight 
hundred bullock loads, taking into consideration how 
weak these animals were. The followers of the Anglo- 
Indian army also helped by carrying a certain number 
of eighteen-pounder and twenty-four pounder shot 
The native troops were served out with as much rice as 
they could carry, and this was considered to be sufficient 
to last them till the} should arrive at Seringapatam. 
Actually, the not unnatural lesult of this dangerous 
expedient was that the sejioys had cither consumed or 
sold a large pioportion of their load before tho> had 
completed half the journey to Seringapatam," 

Other circumstances also, as wc have seen, stood in 
the way of his Lordship, which 

Other eirrnm- fw,, . • , 

■tancee in the way Ihomton conveniently refers to as 
“ friction ” making itselt felt in some 
form or other. One such was the terrific thunderstorm 


other eirrnm- 
etencee in the way 


which broke out daring the march of the Grand Army 
towards Seringapatam, on the night of 14 th May, to 
launch the attack on Tipii’s left flank. Though Lord 
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Cornwallis pressed on, it mast have been exasperating 
to him in the extreme to think " how complete his 
success would have been were it not for the weather, 
and the weather would have been all in his favour had 
not the Nizam’s contingent wasted those precious ten 
days in April ” (i.e., after the siege of Bangalore).*® 
Another circumstance was the strange conduct of Tej- 
want Singh, the leader of the Nizam’s contingent, 
during Lord Cornwallis’ mam attack on the 15th fore- 
noon. “ All was going well, and four of the enemy’s 
guns had already been taken,” writes Thornton,®^ “ when 
friction with its malicious influence again asserted 
itself. Up from the rear came blundering the Nizam’s 
ten thousand horsemen, and .surged m a disorderly 
mass directly accross the front of the British advance, 
effectually stopping all further progress, and allowing 
Tippoo to withdraw his shaken army in safety across 
the river in Scringapatam ” Lord Cornwallis at first 
attributed the action of Tejwant to an error of judgment, 
but the scrutiny of papers captured at Seringapatam in 
1799 has shown that it was less iniscuided zeal than 
“calculated treachery,'' which affected the progress of 
Lord ('oruwallis that day Few commander^> could have 
stood in more urgent need of victory than he did then 
and the disappointment foi the time being must have been 
immense, though he eventually came out successful. 
Among other factors m the situation were the arduous 
march of the Grand Army from Seringapatam to Kannam- 
badi (18th-20th May), the lamentable shortage of transport 
animals and supplies of provisions, and the prevalence of 
pestilence in the army.*® The cumulative effect of all 
these circumstances was that it deterred nis Lordship 
froth reaping the full benefits of the eailiv'i' and yet 
fortutiouB fall of Bangalore. 

fiS. See Jbtd, 169, ITO. M. Ibtd, 171-179 


66. IM, 178-171 
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1776-1796— (confd.) 

War with Tipu Sultan {The Third Mysore Wai, 1790-1792) 
Third Phase . May-June 1791 (contd) : Circumstances 
connected with the junction of the Mahrattas with the 
English (May 1791), their advance on the South, May- 
June 1790 , Dharwar, their first objective — The siege of 
Dharwar, September 1790-Maroh 1791 , a protracted 
siege — Benewed operations , reinforcement under Col. 
Frederick, January 1791 — Premature assault, repulse, 
chagrin and death of Col. Frederick, March 13, 1791 — The 
capitulation of Dharwar, Maroh-April 1791— The capitula- 
tion and after — Parasuram Bhau advances to Seringa- 
patam — Tipu's renewed negotiation for accommodation 
during the campaign, Febrnary-May 1791— -Fourth Phase: 
June- December 1791 . Movements of the allied armies, 
June-July 1791 — Progress of the main army under Lord 
Cornwallis, July-November 1791 reduction of Bayakota, 
etc., July-September 1791 — ^Tbe siege and capitulation of 
Nandidurg, September 22-Ootober 19, 1791 — Operations 
in the South-East, October-November 1791 , reduction of 
Pennagara, October 31, 1791 , attack on and retreat from 
Erishnagiri, November 7, 1791 — Operations in the South, 
June-November 1791 The position at Coimbatore — The 
siege and defence of Coimbatore, June- August 1791, the 
repulse of the assailants — Tipu detaches Eumr-ud-diu to 
Coimbatore, September 1791 , a stiff siege , the capitulation 
of Coimbatore, November 3, 1791 — Fifth Phase . December 
1791-March 1792 Operations to the north of Seriuga- 
patam The topography of Savandurg — ^The siege and 
capitulation of Savandurg, December 10-21, 1791 — 
Beduction of Hutndurg, Bamagiri, Sivangin, etc., 
December 23-27, 1791— Progress of the Allies : (1) Niaam 
Ali : siege and capitulation of Kopbal, October 1790- 
April 1791 , surrender of Bahadurbanda , surrender of 

B22 
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Ganjikotai etc., May 1791 — The siege and blockade of 
Gnrramkonda, September-December 1791 — The tragic end 
of Hafiz Farid-ud'din, November 22, 1791 — Further 
movements of the Nizam’s main army , joins Lord 
Cornwallis, January 25, 1792 — (2) The Mahrattas. 

Parasnram Bhau's activities in the north-west of Mysore 
since July 8, 1791 , Lord Cornwallis' uneasiness — The 
campaign of 1792 * The march of the confederates to 
Senngapatam, January 25, 1792 — Their route — ^The night 
attack on Seringapatam, February 6, 1792 — Tlie fortified 
camp , redoubts — Tipu's army — The island — The order of 
attack : Right Division , Centre Division , Ijeft Division — 
Movements of the Right Division — Movements of the Centre 
Division Front Party — Centie Party —Rear Party , repulse of 
the Sultan's foices — Lord Cornwallis retires to theKarighatta 
hill — Movements of the Left Division — Operations on the 
7th , the attempt of the Mysoreans to retake the Sultan’s 
Redoubt, their repulse — Further operations, the Mysoreans 
driven out of the PeMa/i —Casualties — The Mysoreans retire 
into the island —The Sultan surprised — Efforts at negotia- 
tion — General Abercrombj’ joins the Main Army, February 
16, 179J , renewed dispositions for the siege of Seriiiga- 
patam, February 19-22, 1792 — Tipu's position critical ; 
personally superintends the defence of Seringapatam — 
Danger of doubtful allegiance within —Attacked at the 
vulnerable points without — Tipu continues negotiations , 
the ultimatum of the confederates, February 22, 1792 — The 
PreUminary Articles signed, February 2.8, 1792— The 
armistice and after . the reception of the hostages, 
February 26, 1792 , protracted negotiations le the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace , the claim for the cossion of 
Coorg : the case for and against — Tipu prevaricates , 
preparations for a renewed attack on Seringapatam ; the 
Definitive Treaty of Seringapatam concluded, March 19, 
1792— -The ceded territories — Prize-money and gratuities — 
Lord Cornwallis’ policy criticised : a defence, by Lt, 
Mackenzie — And by Major Dirom — Wilks’ opinion as a 
critic of policy — Lewiu B- Bowring on the subject — Lt. 
Col. L. H. Thornton — .4nd Dr. V. A. Smith , General 
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Medows’ view, in the light of the treaty of 1782 ; the story 
of the attempted suicide of General Medows; Kirmani’s 
ciroumstantial account of it — Fresh attempt at Bestoration 
of the Boyal Family, c. March-May 1791 : Kirmani’s 
account of the alleged Bntish connection with the 
Loyalists — Krishna Bao of the Toshe-Khane suspected of 
treachery to Tipu at Seringapatam . Wilks' account of his 
victimisation and death — Beflections on the event — 
Kirmani’s account — Badical difierenoe between tlie versions 
of Wilks and Kirmani. 

fllHE Mahrattas, like Nizam All, ostensibly took the 
JL field at the same iieriou as the En(>hsh. The 
detachment of two battalions of sepoys 
with one company of bjuroiiean, and 
two of Indian artillery, under Taptain 
Little, destined to act with the 
Mabratta anu> according to tieaty, 
embarked at Bombaj in May 175)0, 
and entering the rn cr of Jaigarh, 
nearly two degrees to the southward, 
proceeded m the same boats us far as 
the river w'as navigable, and then 
debarking, ascended the ghats of 
.\niba in the very depth of the mon- 
soon, On the 26th of June, thej 
joined the army under Parasuram Bhau Patwardhan 
(of Miraj) at Coompta, a place about fifty miles south- 
east from the head of the Pass. The removal of an 
hostile and dangerous frontier was of the utmost 
importance to the security of his own jxissessions ; and 
the virulence of political hostility was aggravated by the 
personal violation perpetrated on one of his family after 
the capture of Nargnnd in 1785. The interests of the 
confederacy in that quarter could not, therefore, have 
been committed to Mabratta bands more likely to 
conduct them with earnestness and zeal, the force under 


War witli Xi{.u 
Sultan {The Thtrd 
Xiftore Wat, 1790- 
1799). 

Thtrd Phate 
May-Jnue 1791 
(cootd). 

Circumstan rus 
connected witli tlie 
junction of the 
Mahrattas with the 
English (May 1791) 

Their advance on 
the South, Msy- 
Jnne 1790 
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hiB command having been rated at 20,000 horse and 
10,000 infantry. The first national object was the 
recovery of those provinces between the five rivers (i.c., 
Krishna, Gutprabha, Malprabha, Warda and Tnnga- 
bhadra), obtained by the house of 

Dharwar, their jj^jjar during thc civil War of 

first objertive. „ l-u j / iU 

Kaghoba , and of these provinces 
Dharwar was deemed the capital, and principal military 
depot, situated on a plain, with the usual annexation of 
a large fortified town, but both constructed with as 
much care and strength as is compatible with an entire 
ignorance of scientific principles. ^ 

The defence of Dharwar and the military govern- 
ment of the province were committed 
ThesKReof Dhsi^ jq Badr-U-Zaman Khan, the most 

•March 1791 respectable omcer m the Mysorean 

service, with a division of five regular 
Kunhoons, furnished with a complete field equipment of 
guns, and an unliiuitod command over the irregular 
infantry of the province, a force which Paiasuram Bhau 
could not, with any military prudence, leave m his rear. 
Thc rivers being full and the season unfavourable for 
inilitarv oiierations, he did not commence his march 
from Coompta until the 3rd of August, and arrived 
before Dharw’ar on the 18th of September. In spite of 
the opportunity of receiving better 
A protmeted ucK* counsel, the old Mahiatta tactic of 
firing into the towm from a distant 
eminence during the day, and withdrawing the guns at 
night, was continued for about forty days. On the 30th 
of October, Para^uram Bhau moved to occupy a more 
advanced position on a different lace of the fort. The 
actual strength of the garrison at this time was 
estimated at 7,000 regular firelocks, .;nd 3,000 
irregulars, and Badr-u-Zaman Khan, with about 2,000 

1. Willrf, O.C., 'll. 48IM8< ; Me alee and compart KIrmani, a e., 196*197. 
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men and four guns, moved out to an exterior position, to 
prevent the occupation of the intended ground. He was 
attacked in this position, and as might be expected, the 
weight of the service fell on the English detachment ; 
but although Farasuram Bhau obstinately refused to 
adopt the suggestion of commencing the operation by a 
false attack with his own troops on the dank of the 
position, he performed with tolerable accuracy, all that 
he engaged to execute, and Badr-u-Zaman and his 
troops were dislodged and routed with considerable loss 
and the capture of three of their guns. ‘ 

2. Ihvd, 464-4^ Referring to B&dr>a-Zaman Khan, mcotioned abo\e, saya 
an official letter “ As to the personal character of Ruddur-al-Zuman 
Khan, be is reputed to be a sensible, well informed old man, whose 
professional abilities aod conduct render him worth} of the trust his 
master has leposed in him Ail the negotistxoiis danng the Isst v ir 
between Tippoo Slid the Marrsttas were earned on b} him, and he 
eoncladed the treaty of peace npon sueb favourable teims, when 
Tippoo would have ceded several places on this side of the Tumbuddra, 
oad the Marratta general stood oat for them and not retired to 
precipitately In reward for this service, he was appointed to tlio 
command of Tippoo's northern frontier with a jagbeer of twelve lacks 
for the pay of 6,000 troops He was formerly in tfae eers ice of the 
liaboba of Curps. in great esteem, and Buesh) of horse, when upon 
the redaction of that country, Hyder took him into Ins service and 
immediately gave him the command of 8,000 men Xlie great fnends 
he has at Tippoo's conrt, and a yoangcr brother continually attending 
the Nabob's person have maintained him thus long in his present 
command, in which be has been lately ooullriued. He has a daughter 
married to a nephew of Tippoo's, Bnrlisn-ud-deen Khan, in whom 
the Nabob puts the greatest trust ’’ {Foona liet Vorrra., HI Letter 
No 64, dated Ist February 1790, addressed to Mslet) Lt Edw ard 
Moor spesks of him, at the time of surrender of Dliarwar, as " a man 
of good appearance, of middle stature, about hfty or fifty-five years 
of age," with ‘‘a handsome beard, and a scar, apparently from a 
wound, on his left cheek,” dressed in “ white, quite plain and very 
neat,” etc., (Moor, Nnrrateve, 87-38). 

Badr-u-Zaman Khan was a NavSyat. Klrmani says that Ins father and 
grandfather were known to &idar and esteemed by him He is 
said to have come to Haidar, shortly after his victory over Khap^e 
Bao, “ from the vicinity of Rnnieugurh," with a view to enter bis 
service. Haidar was glad to welcome and appoint him as Bakshi to 
the Regular Infantry euehlr% on Rs. 600 a month (KlrmCpti 
Nethaunt-Hydun, 108) On the reduction of the Fklegir of 
CbikbeDspur and the taking of Nandidnrg (called by Kirmipi " hill 
fort of Nandi ”), Badr-u-Zaman Khan was appointed Governor of the 
latter newly captured fort (Ibid, 194). lu this capacity, lie 
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The same process of ridiculous annoyance by day, and 
reciprocal repose by night, was 
opera- continued until the 13th of December, 
when an attack by escalade was made 
on the town, headed of course by the English detach- 
ment, whose commander was the first to ascend the 
ladders, and was wounded. The service was completely 
executed, and the English returned to their camp. But 
the Mahrattas who dispersed for plunder accidentally 
set fire to the town in several places, and Badr-u-Zaman, 
availing himself of the consequent confusion, sallied, 
drove them out, and re-occupied the town, the 
Mahrattas having previously carried off three guns as 
trophies. It was again carried on the 18th ; but m 
conformity to the usual practice, even the guns placed in 
battery in the town, were uniformly withdrawn at night. 
Captain Little had at a very early period reported the 
total inefficiency of the means possessed by Para^uram 
Bbau for the reduction of Dharwar, but the precise 
nature of that inefficiency either was not accurately 
understood at Bombay, or was not adequately remedied. 


K eiulurcunieut 
under Col Frederick, 
Jenutry 1791 


A reinforcement was ordered from that 
place, consisting of one regiment of 
European infantry, one battalion of 
sepoys, a considerable augmentation of 


comiiieuded tbe nbole ol Cliikbe)lapar lu the rapacity of Faa]dir 
{Hid, 16G) When Peiibwa Madbara Bao lirHt invaded Mysore, Le 
Rave up the keys ot Cliikbal)apar and departed to Cuddapab [Tbtd). 
When Haidar attacked Cuddapab, he was servinR Abdul Halim 
Kban, Nawib of Cuddapab ThrouRh hjs brotber-in-law, All-Zamaa 
Khan, he bad an assurance of safety sent to him (Jiwf, 291). When 
he came over, he waa restored to the office of fiaksbi (of Begnlar 
^fantry) (Ibtd), Badr-u-Zaman Khan was preaeut at the takiHR of 
Arpi He raised a etrong battery to the westward of the fort, and in 
one day fired a number of oannon-ahot Into tSe place Huaain All 
Khin, who held it, surrendered it (ibid, 288). He became subse- 
quently Faujdir of Nagar Hia daughter was married, mnoh against 
hia will, to Bnrhan-ud4ltt, the son of Lila Mean, brother-in-law 
of Tipu. Lila Mean took part in tbe fight at Obinknrli and fell there 
{IM, 86). 
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European artillery-men, but no cannon or sfore/t, and 
three ofiicers of engineers, under the orders of Col. 
Frederick, who arrived before Dharwar on the 2nd of 
January 1791. ® 

Independently of the insufficiency of the cannon 

furnished by the Mahrattas, so preca- 

Prematnre assault, , , • > , . , 

repulse, ohaijnn and nous and unskilful were the arrange- 

deathoi Col. Prede- nients of their military departments, 
rick, March IS, 1791, , . , i » 

that there was frequently a want of 
ammunition at the most critical periods, and no opera- 
tion of a siege could be undertaken with the least 
certainty that any one material required would be ready 
at the period promised. A deficiency of ammunition, 
which could not be supplied for a considerable time, 
induced Col. Frederick to attempt an assault, at an 
earlier period than was otherwise expedient, on the 7th 
of February. The arrangements were well advanced, 
the dry ditch was filled with fascines, and the assailants 
were on the point of issuing from the advanced cover 
with the confidence of terminating their labours, when it 
was found necessary to abandon the attempt. The 
materials of the fascines were rather dry , the experienced 
Eilledar had sent some trusty men to creep along the 
ditch and lodge a few lighted portfires among them at 
the proper time, and before the storming party could 
have crossed, their fascine causeway was a mass of flame. 
It was the 1st of March bftore the expected supply of 
ammunition arrived, and the regular approaches were 
resumed, but Col. Frederick, sinking under the feelings 
arising from sacrifice of reputation in an important 
command, on which high expectations had been founded, 
without any of the ordinary means of commanding 
success, died oo the 13th of March, and the conimtind 
devolved on Major Sartanus of the engineers.* 

8. IM, 4B6. 

i. /6U!, 486-486. 
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Para4urim Bhau bad by this time received a few 
ThempituUtioBof additional heavy guns from Poona; 
Dharwar, March- but the Same disregard of precision in 
April 1791 performance of a promise continued 

to render it equally impracticable to pursue with 
consistency any fixed series of measures. The approa- 
ches, however, continued to advance, disturbed, as 
during the whole service, by frequent sorties. An 
extensive lodgment was made on the crest of the glacis by 
both the Mahrattas and the English ; but the incessant 
disappointments regarding every material and every 
supply, did not inspire any sanguine confidence of early 
success. Private intelligence, however, indicates an 
approaching scarcity of provisions in the place, and on 
the SUth of March, after being invested ’fur six months 
and twelve days, the Killedar proposed to treat for its 
suurrender The intelligence of the capture of Bangalore 
on the 21st, had, in this as in ever> part of the dominions 
of Mysore, pioducedthe most powerful influence on public 
opinion , but the veteran Killedar professed to have been 
actuated by no motive but the impossibilit\ of retaining 
the place for want of provisions, and the desire of 
joining Tipu with his division, while still capable of 
efficient service The last of the garrison, with their 
arms and ammunition, colours flying, and three field- 
pieces, evacuated the place on the 4th of April. The 
casualties of the English, t brougbout the service, were 
found to have amounted to about five hundred, and those 
of the Mahrattas were computed at three thousand.^ 
Badr-u-Zaman Khan, apprehensive of treacher}', 
encamped and marched his troops in a 
and hollow square, with all the precautions 

of being surrounded b/ enemies, and 
unprotected by the obligations of public fait*'* And on 

5. IbM, 186-487. See also aad compare KImipi (e.c., 197), whole aoeoDnt )• 
brief. 
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the 8th, the British troops, who were unanimous in their 
admiration of his respectable defence, heard with 
astonishment and grief, that his corps had been attacked, 
plundered, and nearly destroyed ; and that he himself, 
covered with wounds, was sent as a prisoner to the hill 
fort of NSrgund. The suggestion that the capitulation 
was violated has not been proved, and should be held to 
be not established in view of the evidence recorded to the 
contrary by Wilks himself on the testimony of a Mysorean 
officer, which has been later conhimed by independent 
evidence. The reinforcement from Bomlxty, which had 
been conducted to Dharwar by Col. Frederick, commenced 
its return immediately after the surrender of the place, but 
before reaching the coast, the Indian battalion was 
ordered to return, at the request of Para^uram Bbau, 
and formed a junction near Senngapatam, with the 
original detachment under Captain Little, now consisting 
of three battalions, which continued to serve .with the 
Mahrattas until the conclusion of the war.^ 

6 Ibid, 487-488, »lso Kirmini, o c , 197-198 Aa to the alleged violation by 
the Mahrattas of Badr n-Zaman Khan’s oapitnalatfon, Wtlkt farther 
obaervea . " No official explanation has ever been published of this 
transaction, and in the prints of the day, it was treated as a aimple 
treacbciy, perpetrated for tbe purposes of plunder Ibe Mahrattas 
affirm that Badr-u-zeznan Kbao had stipulated to surrender the fort, 
with its guns and stores in their actual condition , that after the capita- 
lation was settled, he caused Che powder iii tbe mageaine to be ruined 
by water, and the storeetobe destroyed to tbe extent that bit time 
audmeauB admitted, and they contend that they were justified in 
retaliating the breach of the capitulation This statement waa denied 
by tbe party accused , but tbe author must add, aa a tnbute of truth, 
that it was circumatantisliy related to bun by a Mysorean officer, 
who was wounded on that occasion, and who had, sa he affirmed, been 
personally empbyed in the destruction of the atores" (Wilks, i.c.). See 
also Qrant-Dnff, Hutory of the itahrcutai, II SOI , and Poona Bei. 
Ootrei,, O.C., Letter Nos. 298 and 297, for a similar reference to tbe 
breach of the ertloles of capitulation on the part of Badr u-Zamin 
Xbfin himself as tbe oeuse of bis subseqaent arreet and imprisomnent 
at tbe hands of the Mahrattas. In June 1792, Lord Cornwallia urged 
the oonrt of Poona for.fiadr-a-Zaman’s release under the DefmUtv* 
Treaty of Senngapatam (March 19, 1792), and thia was not effaoted till 
July following (see Poona Pee. Oorrte., o.e , Letter Nos 4M-4C8, 
and 461). 
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The surrender of Dharwar was followed by the early 
Fanjarim Bh»u possession of everything north of the 
■dvanoet to Seringa- Tungabhadm. Lord Cornwallis having 
communicated to the Mahratta court 
his fixed determination to advance against Seringapatam 
and his expectation of being joined by their army before 
that place, Paraiiuram Bhan crossed the Tungabhadra 
at Harihar, and advanced by the direct western road 
from that place, overcoming the resistance opposed to him 
at Bamagiri, Mayakonda and other inferior posts early in 
May , while another army from Poona, under Han Pant, 
proceeded by the more eastern route of Gooty, Bayadurg, 
Harapunaha|ji and Sira, preserving a parallel line nnd 
equal advance, until the junction already referred to 
was effected with the English army neat the field of 
Chinkurli, an omen which contributed in no small 
measure to the confidence of that people in a favourable 
termination of the war To the north and north-west, 
therefore, the Mahrattas had not only lecovered their 
former possessions beyond the Tungabhadia, but several 
places to the south of that iivcr. The garrisons had 
been withdrawn from the places occupied by ParaSuram 
Bhau, on his approach from Harihar to Sering ipatam 
by the western route ; but the e istern cuinmunication 
by Harapanahalli and Sira, on which Han Pant had 
advanced, was strengthened and preserved, and in the 
course of the intermediate operations before the return of 
the proper season for concentrating before Senngapatam, 
the Mahrattas would necessarily contract within still 
narrower bounds of theareaof Tipu's remaining resources.^ 


7 Ibul, 488-4S9 ; iilgo Klrma^i, u c , 198 !200 On the siege sud cspitnlstion 
of Dbarwsr and the progrest of the Mahrallae in their maroh to 
Senngap.,tam, see also Moor's Xarrjttrr, 1-74 Mackensie, Sktieh, 
II. 67-71 ; and Poona Bet Garret , o.r , Letter Nos *S, 164, 988, 998, 
997, 306, 808, 816, 891, 896, 896, 896A, 8JS and 368 ; also, on the snb]eot 
of the Mahratta junction, Dirom, Narrative, 1-18, and Maokenaie, o.e., 
II, 109-110. 
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T 1 p u ’ s renewed 
negobetion for eooo- 
mjnodation during 
the campaign, 
Febmary-May 1791 


This junction of the Mafarattas apart, advances towards 
negotiation on the part of Tipu had 
occurred subsequently to Lord 
Cornwallis’ assumption of the command 
of the English army, which it will be 
convenient to notice here. Tipu’s first 
letter, dated the 13th of February 1791, was received at 
Muglee on the 1 8th. In substance it offered to receive 
or send an ambassador for the adjustment of existing 
differences. To this letter Lord Cornwallis replied, on 
the 23rd, that the infraction of the treaty was with Tipii, 
that if he was willing to make reparation for the insult, 
and indemnity to the allies, it would be necessary foi 
him to state so in writing, as, without the establishment 
of a basis for negotiation, sending an ambassador would 
be useless. On the 3rd of March, an answer was received 
from Tipu, containing a laboured explanation of the 
affair of the Lines of Travancore, and drawing into 
prominent notice the misconduct of that B&ja, in 
receiving and protecting his rebellious vassal, the Raja of 
Cochin; disclaiming insult, and repeating his wish 
for negotiation. This did not seem to require any 
further reply. On the 22nd of March, Lord Cornwallis 
wrote a mere letter of courtesy, offering the body of 
Bahadur Khan, the Killedar of Bangalore, for inter- 
ment, which was declined with a suitable acknowledg- 
ment, and his Lordship directed the funeral to be 
conducted with due honours by the Muhammadans of his 
own army. On the 27th of March, Tipu renewed the 
proposition of sending a confidential {lerson, to which 
Lord Cornwallis, at that time unaccompanied by any 
plenipotentiary from either of the allies, answered that 
as one of the confederates, he could not receive a 
confidential person, but if the Sultan would reduce his 
propositions to writing, they should be communicated 
to the allies, and an answer returned. On the 17th of 
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May, Lord Cornwallis offered tbe release of the wounded 
prisoners of the action of the 15th, which Tipu received 
with thanks, and renewed the proposal of negotiation. 
A Mahratta Vakil had joined his Lordship before 
his departure for Bangalore, and Tejwant was present 
on the part of Nizam AIT. Lord Cornwallis accordingly 
answered, on the 1 9th, that if he would commit his proposi- 
tions to writing, a meeting of Commissioners might be 
arranged ; and his Lordship would even consent, if Tipu 
should desire it, to a cessation of hostilities. On the 
24th, Tipu answered this letter, without taking the 
slightest notice of the last proposition, but renewed his 
former ones , and on the same day Lord Cornwallis gave 
up the point of written propositions, and consented that 
the allies should send deputies to Bangalore. This 
letter remained four days unanswered. On the 26th, 
a salute was fired at Seringapatam ostensibly to 
announce some advantage gamed by Saiyid Sahib over 
the rear of the Bombay army, but really to buoy up the 
spirits of the people of Seringapatam from sinking under 
distress. But on the 27th. the day after the junction of 
the Mahratta advanced guard, thi . rmy being in full 
view of Seringapatam, a letter containing proposals for 
accommodation nas sent from Tipu’s secretary to 
the Persian Interpreter to Lord Cornwallis, with a 
present of fruit for his Lordship's use, and a camel, to 
replace th.it of the courier of the 17th, which had died 
at Seringapatam. These demonstrations were witnessed 
by the whole arm^, who, on the ensuing morning, beheld 
the loads of fiuit untouched, and the camel unaccepted, 
returning to Seringapatam. It was declared m the 
British camp that no negotiation could be entered upon 
unless the proposals came addresced to the confederacy, 
and until a general release of ail tbe British subjects in the 
Mysorean dominions was granted. However, trusting 
that he could breed discord in the league, he could not be 
VOL. Ill BHH 
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prevailed upon publicly to acknowledge its existence, and 
still persisting that no British prisoners were detained 
in Mysore, Tipu, on the 29th, replied to Lord Oornwallis 
condescending letter of the 24th, and after a series of 
long and unmeaning explanations, he proposed that his 
Lordship should first return to the frontier, and then 
proceed in the manner suggested in his two last 
letters.® 

The allied armies continued in the neighbourhood of 
Seringapatam until the 6th of June, 

jM^nlcembM m*i they marched northward past 

Nagamangala, and then inclining east* 
MoTementa of the crossed the Maddur river on the 

alliea armies. June- _ , 

July 1791 19th. On the 20th, the hill-fort of 

Huliyiirdurg was invested and the 
Killedar was induced to surrender it on a promise of 
secuiity of private property and personal protection to the 
inhabitants. After destroying the fort, to prevent Tipu’s 
forces from re-occnpying it as a jiOBt, the ainiies continued 
tbeir march northward on the 22nd, arriving on the 
25th, before Hutndurg, about ten miles north-easterly 
from Huliyiirdurg. The place was summoned, but being 
found too strong, was abandoned, and the confederates, 
proceeding further, encamped, on the 28th, at Magadi, 
about SIX miles from Savandurg After reconnoitring 
the durg without any prospect of success. Lord Corn- 
wallis, early m July, marched north-eastward towards 
Bangalore, fixing up a plan of operations m consultation 
with the Mahratta commanders. They decided to refit 
and organise their army during the interval of the rainy 
season when military opei'ations would be bi ought to a 
standstill. In the meanwhile, they would coop Tipu 
up by holding a string of places from Ilayadurg and 
Sira to Hosur. The maintenance of communication 


8. Ibid, 489-192: Msokenzie, o.c. II. 111-112. see alto and rompare 
J(lrni£^i,o.c , 204 20$, 
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with their respective places was deemed essential for the 
security and the steady flow of supplies. Hence, on the 
8th, Paraiuram Bhau, with his army and the Bombay 
detachment commanded by Capt. Little, directed his 
inarch towards Sira. The greatest part of the Nizam's 
horse was sent under Asad Khsn, to join the other forces 
of the former at Ganjikutah, a few of the best remaining 
under Baja Tejwant, who had been lately superseded by 
Mir Alam in the office of Commander -m-Chief and 
Minister Plenipotentiary on the part of the Nizam. Hari 
Pant, as the representative of the Mahratta State, also 
remained with his army along with Lord Cornwallis, who 
at length encamped on the 11th of July at a short 
distance to the westward of Bangalore. It was agreed 
that after the rams Lord Cornwallis, aided by a portion 
of Mahratta cavalry, and General Abercromby, seconded 
by the largest ixirtion of the Mahratta cavalry, would 
invest Seringapatam on both sides of the Cauvery and 
“ the officer w’ho is to command in the Sera country will 
not allow his attention to be so much diverted by light 
and unimportant designs, ftoiu the principal object of the 
war, as not to be in perfect readiness to take bis share 
when called ujxm in the general plan of co-operation.” ° 
Lord Cornwallis, after the lequisite arrangements at 


Progrpis of thp 
mam arm} imdpi 
Lord Coninallu, 
.Tul> - N ovp tn bp r 
1791. 


Bangalore, where the talents and mili- 
tary skill ot Captain Alexander Bead 
had succeeiled in bringing forward the 
most important supplies, without any 


loss, although greatly interrupted by 
the Mysorean detachments, moved in a south-eastern 


fieduction of Bdya direction to Hosur, which was evacua- 
kota, eto., Juiy-Sei>- ted, and imperfectly blown up on his 
tember 1791 appro8wh. Thencc be moved, on the 


9. Wilson, U.C., II. 309; Duum, o.c , 16-36; also jJ...kauaip, a.c., II. 
118*116 ; Moor, o c,, 76-‘76, 97-100 ; and Poona Bat Correa., o.c., 
Introdveiton, xvii, and Letter Nos. 883 and 388 ; aee also and ooaaparB 
KlrmSm, o.c., 306-306. 
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15th, in the direction of the Passes of Policode 
(Piilakkoda) and R&yakdta for the purpose of reducing 
the congeries of forts, which command the access to 
these Passes, from above* as well as from below. 
The possession of these posts would accomplish the 
double purpose of establishing a secure and easy commu- 
nication with the Karnatic for the battering train and 
supplies for the ensuing campaign, and protecting the 
Company's possessions, from the inroads of small divisions 
of cavalry, by occupying all the direct roads from 
Seringapatain to the Baramahal. An advanced brigade 
under Major Gowdie invested, on the 20th, Kayakota, 
the chief of the forts, gairisoned by 800 men, forcing it to 
capitulate on the 22nd. The minor posts — like Anchitty* 
durg, Neelagiri,Ratnagiri, Udayadurg, Channorayadurg — 
all capable of protracted defence, offered various but un- 
successful degrees of resistance, some of them, favoured by 
local circumstances, stood the assault, and the garrisons 
escaped by the opposite descent into the woods. With 
the exception of Krishiiagiri, everything essential to 
communication with the Coromandel and the Baramahal 
to the south-east and east, was secured by September, but 
a considerable number of places, some of them of impor- 
tance, to the north-east of Bangalore, not only prevented 
the very important object of cuiumanding the resources 
of these countiies, but were intei-posed in the line of 
communication with Gurruinkonda, and w'lth the army 
of Nizam All. Major Gowdie, reinforced with some 
battering cannon, was detached on this service, and by 
the 20th of the month rapidly succeeded in obtaining 
possession of all those of minor importance, like Hahmnn- 
garh, Ambajidurg and Chillumkotah.''’ 


10. Wilks, ox, II. 495-497; Wilson, o r , II S09-210, blito Dirum, o e , 99.48; 
Slid Jdsckpncio, o c., II. 116-191, I4S-144. Rfa slso snd comporr Xtr- 
mSpi {ox., 912), who pIsces the siege snd rspitulstion o( RSyakdts 
spbseijnent to tbe IsU ot Msndidorg! 
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Bat Nandidurg — named by Tipii “Gurdun Shekoo” 

, ^ (Terror of the World)— was found to 

The siefce and » , 

capitnutinii of Nandi require larger remiorcements and 
durg, Septeiiiber 22 uiore extensive means. Major Gowdie 
October 19, 1791. forced the l*ettah, and examined the 

northern face on the 22nd of September, and finding it 
unassailable in that quarter, made a circuit to the west, 
and finally sat down before the place on the 27th. The 
defence of the uotks of Nandidurg, a granite rock of 
tremendous height, was committed to Latif AlT Beg, 
a distinguished officer of Haidar and Tipii. There was 
no choice lAith regard to the face to be attacked, because 
except in that one direction, the precipice was inaccessi- 
ble, the comparatively weak point had been strengthened 
by a double line of ramparts , and the found ition was laid 
for a thud, which ultimately' aided the assailants in 
fotiuing their last lodgement. The defence was highly 
resiiectable, the ammunition of the cannon was well 
reserved, and the janjdh, or wall-pieces, were served 
with peculiai steadiness and bkill The labour was 
excessive of working regularly up the face of -i steep and 
craggy mountain to breaching distance, and dragging 
cannon to the batteues; but in twenty-one days two 
bleaches were effected, one in the e.vterior rampart, and 
the other in an outwoik, and it w is resolved to give the 
assault and form a lodgement for the farther operations 
against the interior works. The assailants received, 
however, a particular direction for endeavouting to enter 
with the fugitives, while the divisi n allotted to forming 
the lodgement, should be employed in providing cover; and 
in order that every possible impressiOL might be made on 
the minds of the garrison, Loixl Cornwallis m'^vad the army 
to the immediate vicinity : some additional flank com- 
panies were ordered m to lead the assault, and General 
Medows desired to take the immediate direction of the 
service. The absault was given by clear moonlight on 
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the morning of the 19th of October ; but the lodgement 
was within one hundred yards of the breach, and 
although the garrison v,&s perfectly alert, the ardour and 
rapidity of the assailants surmounted every obstacle, and 
they pressed the fugitives so closely as to prevent their 
effectually barricading the gate of the inner rampart. 
It was forced after a sharp conflict and the place was 
earned with the loss in the assault of only thirty killed 
and wounded. Thus Nandidurg, defended by seventeen 
pieces of cannon, chiefly iron guns of a large calibre, 
improved by its late works and well garrisoned, was 
taken b} regular attack in the coui-se of three weeks, 
although of such strength that the Mahrattas did not 
yield it to Haidar till after a tedious blockade of three 
year's. And its fall was followed by the surrender of 
Kamaldurg (Calaruinconda), the other hill-fort, deiiend- 
ent on it.“ 

The communication with Gurrutnkonda, still invested 
Operation, .11 the ^y the ti'oops of NizBiu All, being thus 
South-East, October- completely opeocil. a portion of the 
November 1791. battering canoon employed in the siege 
of Nandidurg was sent to their aid , and Lord (airnwallis 
was called again to the south-east by an alarm for his 
communications. A force under liakir Sahib, an active 
young officer and son of Badr-u-Zaman Khan, the late 
Eulledar of Dharwar, had been detached by the route of 
Coimbatore and Topur into the Baiamahal, with a respect- 
able reinforcement for Krisbiiagiri, with orders to act on 
the communications of the English army, and particular!) 
to sweep off in a southern direction the population and 
cattle of the whole district. On the 21bv of October, 
Col. Maxwell with a suitable division of the army was 
detached for the purpose of endeavouring to disperse 

11 . nta, 497-499; Wilson, o c., II 310-319, Dtrom, o.r., -1360, MiebnnsM, 
o.e., II. 144-163; snd Poena Bn Oorrei., ox , Letter No 881. Sen 
•bo nd compare KinnSvJ, o c.. 207-306 
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these intruders, and in descending the ghat, he received 
intelligence that a proportion of Bakir Sahib’s troops had 
carried off the population to Pennagara, a post in the 
Reduottoi. of Pen- ^"8*® foimed With the mam range of 
Bigan, October 81 , mountains, by the cross chain of Topur, 
whence only a mountain path com- 
municates farther sooth He moved with rapidity in 
that directioh, and on the 81st demanded the surrender 
of the place by a regular summons ; but Bakir Sahib’s 
troops, not satisfied with a simple refusal fired upon the 
flag As the appearance of works justified prompt 
measures, it was instantly assaulted and carried by 
escalade, with little loss to the assailants , but of the 
garrison, two hundred men were killed, before the 
indignation of the troops could be n^strained, and the 
cavalry escaped by the mountain-paths. The activity of 
Col. Maxwell's movements so m imluced Bakir Sahib to 
withdraw from a country too much bounded for the safe 
operations of cavalry. He descended by the pass of 
Changama into* the Coi oiiiandel ; but finding from the 
presence of the English cavalry under Col. Floyd that 
any enterprise tow'ards Madras would be hazardous, he 
turned southward, and re-entered the Mysorean domin- 
ions by the pass of Ahtoor. Col. Maxw'ell had been 
ordered, if he found the enteipi ise advisable, to attempt 
Atuok I d destruction of the town, w'lthm the 

trenfrom KriHhn»- lower fort of Krishnagii 1, for the pur- 
iwi pose of depriving the Mysoreans as much 

as jKissible of cover for then preda- 
tory arrangements, and after effecting his objects in 
other parts of the province, he encamped, on the 7tb of 
November, within a few miles of the plate, without any 
other demonstration than that of reascendiii ;; the pass. 
He moved at ten at night, in three divisions, and carried 
the lower fort by escalade the officers commanding the 
divisions were instructed to follow up the blow, and 
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ascend the rock with the fugitives, who had barely time 
to shut and barricade the gate ; and so close was the 
pursuit that a standard of the regular troops was taken 
on the very steps cf the gateway. T he bearers of the 
ladders were not so expeditious m their ascent, and the 
garrison, more numeroas than their assailants, began to 
hurl dreadful missiles of granite. Projections of rock 
afforded cover to the assailants, and repeated attempts 
were made during two hours to apply ladders, w'hich 
were as often crushed with those who bore them. And 
Col. Maxwell at length found it necessary to desist from 
the assault with considerable loss. The garrison sallied 
on their retreat, but it was conducted with so much 
regularity that they quickly returned The English 
troops, after setting fire to the town, withdrew before 
day-light ; and the detacbinent returned to headquarters 
on the 30h of the month, having moved along the back 
of the range between the passes of Policode and Pod- 
naikandurg, for the puiqx)se of ie.stormg a number of 
minor posts to the families of their’ formei Hindu 
possessors 

Meanwhile afiairb weie moving in a different manner 
„ .. in the South. When General Medows 

Overfttions lu the 

South, .Tune-Noveiii followed Tipu's couise from the Bara- 
iiiahal to Trichmopolj in 1790, it will lx> 


The position at 
Coinibittore. 


recollected, he detached a le-pectable 
force under Col. Oldham across the 


river at Kurur During the carl> operations of Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791, his Lordship had ordered this detach- 
ment to the north, and it formed the basis of the strong 
corps which escorted his supplies to the upper country, 
after the junction with the horse of Nizgm AIT On 


13. /tul, SOO-SOS, Wilson, o I* . U. 316 '2,7 ; >lsi) Tiironi (nc, 66 60) 

Mackenzie (o c , II 168-106), who refei to Bikir S&tiib an “Bunker 
Saib”. See alio aud compare Kirioatii (o c , 311.113), wbu refers to 
Col. Maxwell ae “Oenrral Meadows “ and placet the event in 1793 
(A B. 13071. 
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GoL Oldham's departure from the south, he left a 
detachment under the command of Major Cuppage, who, 
on the concentration of the army of Bombay for the ascent 
of the gh&ts, was charged with the defence of Palghat 
and Coimbatore, and their reciprocal commnnication. 
On examining minutely the fort of Coimbatore, Major 
Cuppage, considering it to be incapable of standing a 
siege, removed the heavy guns, ammunition and stores 
to Palghat Its possession was indispensable to the 
fiscal manage inent of the province, and it was deemed 
capable of resisting anj force unprovided with heavy 
cannon , but on the appearance of a force so provided, 
the garrison was ordered to fall back to Palghat, with 
the exception of a small corps of Topasses who had been 
collected for the English service and placed under 
Lt Chalmers. After the removal of evci> thing valuable 
from Coimbatore, Et Chalmers, on exammmg the guns 
deemed unserviceable, found two three-pounders 
and one four-pounder to stand the proof. Means of 
mounting them were obtained from the fragments of 
broken carriages There were also several swivels and 
lanjah and a large (quantity of damaged powder, and be 
prevailed on Major Cuppage to send him five hundred 
shot for his guns. The latter’s corps was reduced by 
detachments to one hundred and twenty Topasses and 
two hundred men from a battalion of Travancoreans 
under a young Frenchman named Migot de la Combe.** 
About this time, Tipu, having been relieved from the 
The hiegp sud pi'®8sure On SeTingapatam, and resolv- 
defnioe of Coimbs. ed to recover the provinces which had 
tw, June August jjggjj wrested out of his possession at 
the beginning of the war, had moved 
to the northward to draw supplies from ttit country of 
Bedniir and check the depredations of Para4arani Bhau 

18 Ibiil, flOS 604; W'ilson, n c , II 31S, also Dirom o r , 61, and Markeutie, 
uc., II 124-136 
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m and around Chitaldrug, sending also a detachment to 
attack Coimbatore and a party to raise contributions and 
endeavour to collect supplies from there.^^ Descending 
by the Gajjalahatti Pass, early in June, this detachment, 
on the 13th of the month, invested Coimbatore, with 
about two thousand regular infantry and a considerable 
mass of irregulars, eight guns (the largest an eighteen- 
pounder), a number of janjdl pieces served by irregular 
infantry, abundance of rockets, and a sufficient body of 
horse, all under the c ommand of MirBakshi Shadvadalli 
Khan. The bad quality of the powder nas extremely 
unfavourable to the efforts of the little garrison, though 
Lt. Chalmers was preparing with greater care the 
means of repelling the ultimate assault, suHiciently 
adapting the powder to the preparation of a contrnaiice 
for exploding among the assailants. The Pettah was 
taken on the IGth and the Mxsireans then summoned Lt. 
Chalmers, threatening to put the ^\hule garrison to the 
sword unless the place was given up at once. The sum- 
mons having been disiegarded. the siege commenced ; 
and fire was opened on the evening of tlie -'0th Despite 
the incessant clamour for surrender from all the Travan- 
coreans, the defence was prolonged fornearh two months, 
before the assailants after repeated bummonseK, gave the 
assault. It commenced about two hours before day- 
light on the 11th of August, in five columns, each 
accompanied by ladders, and the ramparts were com- 
pletely gained at several points. The first struggle was 
at the post defended by De La Combe, who wa^ nearly 
overpowered by numbers until supported by a reinforce- 
ment of Topasses. The period had not only arrived, but 
had somewhat passed away, for the persons charged 
with the care of combustible barrels to execute their 
orders, not only were the ditch and berm filled with the 
Mysoreans, but a considerable number a as actually on 


14. Mackeszie, o r., XI. 128; Oirom, l.c., zlbo Will*, o c., II. 496-497, 609. 
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the rampart engaged in close encounter ; and the post 
defended by Lt Chalmers m person, as being the weakest 
point, was by this time pressed with still greater vivacity 
than any other. The explosion of a 
wtantB**'** barrel at this moment in a crowded mass 

of the assailants produced the desired 
impression, and it was followed up by similar means, by 
tumbling down large stones prepared along the whole 
extent of the parapet, and by the redoubled efforts of the 
garrison to clear the ramparts of the opponents. After 
a severe conflict of nearly two hours, the efforts of the 
assailants entirely ceased , the day began to dawn ; the 
assault was repulsed with great loss ; above three hun- 


dred of the Mysoreans were killed in the fort and ditch ; 
and the rout of the detachment w’as completed by 
Major Cuppage. who, advancing with great expedition 
fiom Palghatcheri, took the two battering guns with 
\^hlch they had breached the place, and pursued the 
remains of the opposing foice till they crossed tbe 
Bhavani, opposite to Pannayakankr.te 

Pressed as Tipu had been on all hands, at this stage 
of the war, he could not brook tbe 

Tipfi detaches ,, , ... 

Kumrud-diu lo failure of an expedition, to the success 
Coimbatore, Septem- Qf ^'hich lie looked forward with tbe 
utmost confidence. No sooner, there- 
fore, he returned from his movement to the northward 
than he detached a much laiger body of troops under 
Kumr-ud-din Khan, to retrieve the disgrace to his 
arms at Coimbatore. The approach of this force, 
about the latter end of Sej>tember, left but a 
short interval for Lt. Chalmers to refresh his 
garrison and to repair the bt'eaches which had been 
made during the former siege. Diffeient rt iiforcements 
had increased his strength to seven hundred fighting 


16 Wilks, 0 . 0 ., n. 801 606 , Wiltou, o 0 ., U. 919118; Pirom, oe, 61 69, 
and Maokenaie, o e., II. 1 S 6 -J 86 . 
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men ; he had also the two pieces of cannon which were 
lately captured from Mysoie; and he was further 
supported by Lt Nash with his company of sepoys.** 
Knmr-ud din, with 14 guns (12 six-pounders and two 
eighteens), four mortars, 8,000 regular infantry, and a 
large body of irregulars and of horse, at length sat down 
to the north-west of Coimbatore on the 6th of October, 
and took possession of the Pettah. He soon met with 
^ ^ as determined opposition as the dis- 

R Riege graced <*ommander of the former 

detachment had done, and laid siege to the fort m vain 
for three weeks. Lt. Chalmers was resolved to hold the 
place to the last extremity, ex|iecting Major Cuppage to 
advance again to his lelief. On the 2yrd, intelligence 
was received of the approach of Major Cupp ige with 
three rugular battalions (at most 1,800 iiien), two of 
Travancoreans, and six field-pieces. On the 25tli, Kunir. 
ud-din, leaving a strong bodv in the trenches, marched 
with the remainder of his force to Madukarai, about ten 
miles to the westward, in the vicinity of a pass, w'here the 
woods of Anamalai terminate and the plain commences. 
Unfortunately at this period a large eijuipiuent of »\eii for 
General Abercroinby’s army was assembled at Palghat ; 
and Kumr-ud-dln made a decided demonstration of 
passing to the Major's rear. It he should be enabled to 
gam the pass and the uninteirupted access to Palghat by 
the capture of the oxen, he would strike a blow of infini- 
tely greater importance than the fall of Coimbatore, and 
be even in a condition, with his superior numbers, to 
render precarious the Major’s return to Palghat. The 
one manouvred for the p.ass, the other to prevent its 
occupation, and a severe action not only terminated m 
Major Cuppage 's possession of the pass, but also in his 
return to Palghat. “ 1 have seen ", said Kunir-ud-dln 

16 Mscl(euzi«, O.C., 11 ISS-lllS , rIro Diroin, o c , 63,63; »nd Wilks, o.e , 
11. 606-S07 
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on bis return, “ the nature of your expected relief ; do not 
The capitulation of F^sist in throwing away the lives of 
Coimbatore, Novcm brave men.’* He resumed the siege 
bar 8, 1791. With fresh vigour, and a very respect- 

able degree of skill ; a wide breach was in all respects 
practicable, and the sap carried to the covered way ; the 
ammunition, originally bad, was nearly expended. Lts. 
Chalmers and Nash were both wounded on the same day, 
and the bravest of the former defenders of the place urged 
their commander to accept the repeated offers of an 
honourable capitulation. On the 3rd of November, 
terms similar to those given to Dharapuiaiii in the cam- 
paign of 1790 were prepared and executed, and it was an 
explicit condition that the gairison should march to 
Palgh&t ; hut after the actual surrender of the place, it 
was pretended that the Sultan’s latitication was neces- 
sary, and after a detention of 13 days at Coimbatore, 
thev were ultimately marched as close prisoners to 
Sermgapatam, in direct and open violation of public 
faith, without e>en a pretext for its infrajtion, excepting 
one which was founded on an open violation of truth.^' 
This re\ei8c to the English arras at Coimbatore was 
soon counterbalanced by the brilliant 
cemS achievements w Inch attended the mam 

1792 army under Lord (brnwallis after the 

Opemtio... to the junction of Col. Maxwell on his return 
patsm from his expedition to the Baramahal. 

Everything interposed between Banga- 
lore and the Coromandel was now cleared for the access of 
supplies ; but between that post and Seringapatam, on 
every possible route, several places of strength lemamed 


17. Wilks, o c , 11 607-608; Wilson, o.r , 11. .'II-SIO; s'su Dirom, o.e., 6S-66, 
and Kackeiiaie, o.c., II. 136-ldO See also and co..,, «re, on tbe siege 
and capitulation of Ooimbatore, Kirmani (o.c , 169), «!>.> mizea up tbe 
event witb those of 1790 and speaks of it as tbe siege of Satjraman- 
galam ) 
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in TipQ’s possession, the reduction of which Lord Corn- 
wallis deemed to be of essential importance to the 
uninterrupted communication with his depots during the 
intended siege. A fresh battering train had been 
brought forward, and the last and most important 
convoy, under Col. Floyd, with the recovered cavalry, 
was shortly to arrive, but impediments connected with 
the operations of the allies, to be adverted to presently, 
caused an embarrassing delay. And Lord Cornwallis 
determined to employ the intermediate time in attempt- 
ing the reduction of those places, of which the most 
formidable, and reputed to be the 
strongest in Mysore, was Savandnrg, a 
place which he long regarded as an 
obstacle of most serious inconvenience to the reduction 
of Seringapatam, an enormous mass of granite situated 
eighteen miles west of Bangalore, considerably more 
elevated than Nandidurg, and rising above half a uiile in 
perpendicular height from a base at the least eight miles 
in circumference, everywhere apparently inaccessible 
from below, and at the height of about two-thirds of its 
total elevation, separated by a chasm into two citadels, 
each independent of the other, and both abundantly 
supplied with water. Exclusively of the convenient 
position of this fortress, as the headquarters of a corps, to 
interrupt the communications, its extiaordinary height 
commanded a view of every convoy that could move on 
either of the two principal roads In June, on the 
return of the army from Kannambftdi, the place had 
been, as we have seen, carefully reconnoitred ; it was 
then deemed to be unassailable, and the discouragement 
was increased by the reputed insalubrity of the woods 
and impenetrable thickets by which it is surrounded. 
The capture since that period of a considerable number 
of hill-forts hitherto deemed impregnable, and particu- 
larly of Nandidurg, encouraged the English General in 
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the attempt, which, if snccessfol, he expected to be 
followed by the early surrender of all the others that he 
desired to possess.^^ 

Col. Stuart, with two European and three Indian 
The ..ege and cap,, ^orps. and a powerful artillery, was 
tuiation of Si van- detached for the iiumediate conduct of 
ai'm?**'*"*'*'^*^ Lord Cornwallis made 

a disposition of the remainder of the 
aimy to watch eveiy avenue from Seringapatam by 
which the operations of the siege might be disturbed. 
Col. Stuart encamped within three miles of the place on 
the 1 0th of December, and immediately commenced the 
arduous labour of cutting a gun road through the rugged 
forest to the foot of the rock The batteries opened on 
the 17tb, and the bi'each m -u hat was named the lower wall 
of the rock — fifteen hundred feet higher than its base— 
was deemed practicable on the 20th I,ord Cornwallis 
had come from the camp, distant seven miles, to witness 
the assault ; the grenadiers were O’ dered to their stations, 
and the garrison uas seen to be collecting behind this 
wall, which was found to be so frail that a few 
discharges must dislodge its defenders. The arrange- 
ments for the ensuing day were founded on the fict thus 
oppoitunely ascertained, the batteries were prepared 
for the purpose, and in the morning the requisite number 
of guns were directed against this wall with the most 
perfect succ€s> , every person behind it was dislodged, 
and the storming party, having been placed without 
observation, w'ithin twenty yards of the breach, the 
assault commenced by signal at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. The defenders had been so unexpectedly 
dislodged fiom their appointed positions, that no new 
disposition had been made. On the 2 1st, the assailants 


16 Ibtd, 608-610: Wilson, oc., II 217, slso Dirom, o,e , 66-67, knd 
MHCkenzie, a.c., II. 161. 
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accordingly ascended tl.e rock without the slightest oppo- 
sition, clambering up a precipice, which, after the service 
was over, they were afraid to descend The eastern 
citadel was completely carried , and the assailants, on 
reaching the summit of the rock, had the satisfaction to 
descry a heavy column of infantry, destined to reinforce 
the garrison, in full march to enter t^e place, which 
would have been effected if the assault had been postponed 
even for half an hour A division of the assailants, after 
ascending considerably above the breach, had been directed 
to turn to the right along the path which had been observed 
to be practised by the garrison, leading along the side of 
the rock to the western citadel. Then the Killedar of that 
citadel sallied with the view' of taking in flank the 
defenders of the eastern rock, but was unexpectedly met 
among the rocks by the division described , and at the 
same instant, a few well-directed shot from the 
batteries fell with great execution among his troops. He 
retreated in surprise and dismay, followed witli great 
energy by the English troops. At this instant, the assai- 
lants, who had gained the highest eminence of the 
eastern rock, obtained a distinct view of the pursuit 
they observed the Eilledi.i' to fall just as be approached 
the gate of his citadel, and the puisuers to enter with 
the fugitives. Everything was carried within one hour 
from the commencement of the assault ; and an enter- 
prise which had been contemplated by Lord ('ornwallis 
as the most doubtful ujieration of the war, was thus 
eflected in twelve days from the fii st arrival of the troops.” 

Col. Stuart marched on the 23rd for the next in 
Reduction of Hutn- strength and iinportauce of the inter- 
duTii, Rimagito, mediate posts, Hutridurg, about 
nUem b er * 28 - 27 ,’ twelve luiles West froiii Snvandurg; and 
1721. next day, the 24th, Lord Cornwallis 

m. Ibid, 610-612; Wileon, oe, II. 21741S, aho Dirom, oc,07-79;end 
Mackenzie, o.e., II lOZ-IW. 
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followed with the army, and encamped at Magadi, 
between these forts. The Colonel, on his arrival 
before Hutridurg, sent a party to summon the place, 
which had been examined and summoned also during 
Lord Cornwallis’ last return from Eannambadi. The 
Eilledar had then answered that he would not 
surrender his post till the English first took Seringa- 
patam. But as the recent fall of Savandurg might 
produce a change in his decision, Col. Stuart sent for- 
ward to offer liberal terms The Eilledar, however, 
seemed still determined in the same intention, and, to 
avoid any communication, fired on the flag of truce. 
Whereupon Col. Stuart made his disposition to attack 
the lower fort and Pettah next morning. Capt Scott of 
the Rengal establishment was sent on this service, while 
another body made a feint, and opened some guns on the 
opposite side of the fort. Capt Scott earned the lower fort 
by escalade so rapidly that the Eilledar sent to request a 
parley While this took place, an appearance of treachery 
was observed in the upper fort, and the garrison were em- 
ployed in moving and pointing guns to bear upon the 
assailants Fired at this sight, and impatient of the 
delay, the troops again rushed on to the assault. A 
proper number of field-pieces W'ere run down to the 
appointed stations, and under cover of their fire the 
escalade coiiiiuenced. The side of the rock assaulted 
w’as not precipitous, but rose at an angle of perhaps 
thirty-five degrees, defended by a succession of seven 
ramparts rising above each other, including that of the 
Pettah first stormed, and the place was ill-provided with 
cannon. The artillery-officers were ordered, as fast 
as one wall should be carried, to point their guns over 
the heads of the assailants against the ni xt in succession, 
for the purpose of keeping down the fire oi *1 e garrison 
Some of the gateways were forced by the pioneers, but 
most of the ramparts were carried by escalade ; and such 
VOL. III. in 
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was the astonishment and confusion that a heavy 6re 
from each successive rampart was actually thrown into 
the air ; and to the surprise of Col. Stuart, the place 
was found to be carried without the loss of a life and 
with a trifling number of wounded, the Killedar being 
made prisoner and a number of the garrison being killed. 
About the 27th, the forts of Kamagiri and Aivangiri, on 
the central road, surrendered without much resistance to 
a detachment under Capt Welsh, who had been sent 
thither on the •2‘2nd. Huliviirduiv', repaired and re- 
occupied by TipiVs troops, was retaken in advancing, 
and held as a post of coiiimunication , and nothing 
intermediate remained, excepting Kabbaldurg, which, 
being on the southern road of KankanhaHi, not intended 
to be used, Lord Cornwallis did not deem of suflieient 
importance to repay the de%'iation and loss of tune it 
would involve. The strong hill_\ countrv between 
Bangalore and ^^erlngapataIn, which, studded with hill* 
forts, had opposed such serious inconvenience to the 
operations of the army, now increased the security of the 
convoys, and gave the most promising hojies of success 
in the attack of the last and main object of the wai®. 
hllsewhere the mam aimy of Niz&m AIT, which was to 
co-ojierate with Lord Corawallis m 
Aiun^rN>^5» Ai'> reduction of Seringap.itam, was 

active since the *28lh of October 1790 
m the siege of Kopbal, a lofty and piecipitous rock, 
„ , surmounted by a rampart, and contain- 

Siefie »nd rspitii . . , . > . l 

ution of Kopbal , mg a central citadel commanding the 

October 17110 April interior area. The cannon placed m 
1791a * 

the batteries were of so bad a quality 

90 Jbtd, 6l3-6i4 , Wilson, n r , II 9JSB19. aN> Dirnm in <■ , 7.1 7S) and 
Mackenzie (o f., II 198 172), who refer to .')liaiif;;in as “Sbeiia (lurry 
(Gbery)" RJinaxiri and .^ivanfclri two fortifled liitU, on tba riftht 
and left banks of the Arkavail river near Cloaepet, Sift milea soaih-weat 
of Bangalore Hutridarg a fortifted bill in the aontb-wezt of the 
Xanigil Taluk, Tinnkui District, rialiig to 3713 feet above the lea. 
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that in one week the assailants were disabled by their 
own fire, and a new battering tram, to be brought 
forward from various points, did not arrive before the 
middle of January 1791. The English artillery per- 
formed m the most satisfactory manner the duties 
required b} that branch of the service, and the infantry 
was equally efficient, but the ignorance of Nizam All’s 
commander rendered their skill and energy of little avail. 
The place bafded the utmost exertions of Capt. Andrew 
Head till the 18th of April, when it surrendered by 
capitulation ; and Bahadurbanda, a 
Unhadarbaifd**^ Similar post about three miles to the 
noithward. acceded to the same terms. 
Both the places were amply garrisoned and piovided 
with everything necessary for a much longer resistance ; 
but the unexpected intelligence of the fall of Bangalore 
(21st March 1791) produced i converse operation. 
Kopbal had been invested for upwards of five months, 
and the intelligence which damped the energies of the 
garrison, furnished them also with a plausible apology 
for suriender. After the requisite arrangements in that 
vicinity, the army directed its march to the south-east to 
regain Cuddapah and its dependencies, lost a 1779. 

surrendfei oi Ganjikota surrendered about the time 
Oaiijikuta, etc , May that Lord Cornwallis left Kannambadi, 
and minor places fell w ithout resistance. 
Gurramkunda was, however, the chief place of strength 
and importance tthich remained to be reduced in that 
quarter.** 


Bl. Ibid, 4Ui2-4SS, Wilsoo, o e., 11, SSO-BBl, Dirom, » c.. ^9, and Mackeusle, 
o e , 11 60-68 See elao end eompere KlroiA^i, o.c 196-196. Kopbel 
orKopal' village about 9C0 milees w. of Hyderebe' uirthoftbe 
Tuagebbadra river, aituated between Hoapet and Gadag. GanjikSta 
OandikSta, in the Jamiealmaduga Talnk, Cnddapah District, a large 
fortresB, built on the edge of a cbff, on tiie south bank of the Pennl- 
met. 
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The army of Nizam Ali sat down before Gurramkonda 

on the 15th of September, and no 

The Biege and j j. i 1.1. 1 

blockftdd of Oumzn* pro^rfiSS IDClClG Ullvli vilG flimV&lf 

konda, September- early m November, of the gnns dis- 
December 1791 11 r 

patched by Lord Cornwallis from 
Nandidurg. The place was remarkably strong, consisting 
of a droog or hill-fort very difficult of access, and of two 
lines of fortification surrounding the foot of the hill, both 
of considerable strength, and known as the outer and 
inner forts. Capt. Andrew Read, who had lately 
succeeded to the command of the English detachment 
serving with this army, offered, on the condition of being 
permitted the exclusive direction of measures, to put 
them in possession of the lower fort which commanded 
the only access to the hill, and would thus complete the 
blockade which they might then manage in their own 
way. On the 6th of November, he made an ctfectual 
breach and on the night of the 7th, the artillery-men 
volunteered to quit their batteries and lead the assault. 
It was completely successful, and a large body of Nizam 
All’s troops was put in possession, under an officer of 
reputation, named Hafiz Fand-ud-dln (Hafiz Jee), who 
was left with an adequate force of infantry and cavalry 
to continue the blockade. Gurramkonda, however, 
still contained a few of Tipu’s relations, the- family of 
Saiyid Sahib (Mir Moin-ud-din) ; and Hafiz Farid-ud-din 
was an object of peculiar vengeance. Accordingly, Tipii, 
desiring to raise the blockade of the place, placed his 
eldest bOn Futteh Haidar, then about, eighteen, in the 
nominal command of nearly all the Silledar horse, 
assisted by Ghazi Khan, the Sultan’s original military 
preceptor, and All Kaza as a privy councillor. About 
the middle of November, Futteh Haidar, marching by 
the route of Tnruvekere towards Sira, and keeping his 
troops under cover of the jangles of Giifiir and Bukku- 
patnam, encamped his troof» there, while he himself, 
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-With a small detachment, marched lightly equipped 
towards Gurramkonda. Their appearance at Gurram- 
konda was totally unexpected ; and Haiiz, supposing the 
party to be no more than a few plunderers, mounted his 
elephant for the advantage of a belter view, and leaving 
his batteries, went out to examine their numbers, 
followed by no more than twenty horsemen, the rest 
being ordered to follow. He had not advanced far, when 
he found hiraself surrounded by superior numbers of 
Jdnbdz horse of Tipu, and descended from the elephant 
to mount a horse, and endeavour to force his way back. 
While m the act of mounting, he was charged on all 
bides, and carried off as a prisoner ; and the horse, who 
were coming on in tens and twenties, as they could get 
leady, were attacked in this state, and cut to pieces , 
and such was the panic that, at length, on the 2l8t of 
the month, the lower foit was evacuated with great loss, 
and the Mysoreans were at liberty to remove the 
individuals Irom the hill, and to afford the besieged the 
opportunity of re-occupymg the low'er fort.“ 

The transactions of the ensuing day are not less 
Tim traKxc nid oi remarkable than the first result of 
Hafiz Farid-ud-<iin, this well-conducted euterprize. 
N 0 T™ber 22 .mi Farid-ud-din, it will be 

recollected,” was the ambassador sent by Nizam Ali 
to Tipu Sultan in 1789. He had been treated 
with marked disrespect, and wras really more a prisoner 
than an ambassador. In the course of negotiation, Tipu 
was induced to depute All Baza to accompany him on 
his return and to propose a treaty of marriage. The 
court of Nizam Ali felt it incumbent on their dignity to 

22. S11-61C , see also and compaie Wilson, o r , TI. 221.222; Dirom, 

o c , 79-81, 84 ; Mackenzie, u r , II 63-66 , and I'lnnaui, o e , 209-210. 
Mackenzie mentions Fntteh Haidar as " Hy der a'li'b”, whom be 
refers to as “ one of the Sultaun's illegitimate sons ueing evidently 

misinformed. All other authorities are agreed that he was the eldest 
son of TipO. 

98. As to this subject, Vtde Ch XVI bolow. 
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retaliate in some degree the disrespect experienced by 
their own envoy , and the whole was ascribed to Hafiz 
Fand-ud-din, who affected no concealment of his actual 
sentiments. When taken prisoner, however, Hafiz was 
plundered of his last garment, and some person had the 
charity to give him a sort of patch-work quilt, covered 
with which he was seated at the place ot his confinement. 
In this state, Al! Baza appioached him. “You lecollect," 
said he. “ the disrespectful language you employed 
towards my sovereign and me at Hyderabad on the 
occasion of the demanded marriage.” “ Perfectly well, ’ 
replied the prisoner, ” we were then serving our respec- 
tive masters that day is past If you are here for the 
purpose of revenge, murder me at once, but do not 
dishonour me.” Ali Baza immediately ordered him to 
be led out to a concealed situation under cover of a rock, 
and m his own presence to be cut to pieces in cold 
blood. This done, Futteh Haidar, tin owing some succoui 
into Gurrumkonda, and taking out the families of some 
principal people fiom the lower foit, marched back with 
the spoils of war to Seringapatain, to make n circiuii- 
stantial report of the transaction in public durbar (in 
January 1792.)®^ 

Meanwhile, to repair the disgrace that Kaja Tej 
F u r t h e r move- Want’s conduct had brought upon the 
mentaof the NizamN Nizgm’s anus during liord f’ornuallis’ 
main army campaign agaim-'t Seiingapatam, 

24. Wilks, 0 r ,11 615-616 Ses also aod compare Dirom, u r., bl>S6 , Mack- 
enzie, o r,, II 66-66 . and KIrmim, o c , 210 211. Accoi iIimk t<> Ma< k- 
eozie, Hafiz Fand ud din “fell under smnUitude of lilows, overct.im 
hy Buperionty of numbers ” , accoiding to Klrmani, Puttoli Haidar, 
duriu)! the vifjorous and effectual cavalry clitrgo, " m>paral< d the head 
of Hafiz from his body snd it was stuck on a spear's liea'I ” The 
account given by Wilks is not only more specihe but bubstantiallr 
correct, based as it is on direct sources available to him. Aa to TipA's 
attitude on the ''cirouraKtaatial report” of Hihz' d(«ih, Wilke 
further observes “ Tippoo bad the grace to express a slight disappro- 
bation of the death of llaftr. Faieid-n Deen, actually commanded by 
himself ” (Wilks, o c., II 616i 
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adverted to m the last chapter, the Nizam had again 
promised the most vigorous co-operation as early as June 
The insirching tents of Prince Sikandar Jah were pitched 
as earl> as the 23rd August, and pressing solicitations 
were sent by the Governor-General to the Nizam’s 
court to expedite the march ot his army, so that the 
union between the two armies might be effected about the 
middle of October. But the Prince and the Minister 
Mir Alam (Mushir-ul-mulk) could be induced to enter 
the tents only on the 6th October. On the 9th, they, 
accompanied by Sir John Kennaway, British Kesident 
at Hyderabad, commenced their inarch, but it was 
slow, their movement being held up by endless pretexts. 
On the 7th of November, thev joined the main army of 
Nizam All at Gurramkonda, which, alter leaving Hafiz 
Farid-ud-dln to continue the blockade of the place, 
moved towards the Pednaikdurgam Pass to stiengthen a 
convoy, then on its way to the English army with 
lit. (/'ol Floyd. On the 25th of December, the Nizam’s 
force was back again in Gurramkonda, when the English 
detachment once more put it in possession of the lowei 
tort. Aftei arranging a more efiicient blockade, the 
Nizam’s army— computed at about 18,000 horse— resumed 
its march to the south, and reached Bangalore on the 
Joins Lord Corn- 1^**’ of January 1792. Proceeding by 
Aaiiis, Janunri u6, easy luarohes south-west, it joined 
Lord Cornwallis at Magadi, near 
Hutridurg, on the '25th.“ 

Everything that related to the eastern line of opera- 
tion and supply was not only leadv but 
the advance of Lord Cornwallis had 
been retarded not so much by the awkward arrange- 
ments of Nizam’s army detailed above, hy the inten- 
tional delays of the Mahrattas Indeed, the victories of 

26. Poona Ht». Corres , u.e . Jntrottuitwii, xiii-xix, slso Mackonxie, 
o.e , It 66-67 , Plrom, o.c , 86, Wilks, o.c , II. 616, and Wiuon , 
O.C , II m 
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the Governor-General and the quick reduction of the 
strongest hill-fortresses had awakened m the Poona 
Durbar an apprehension of the ascendency of the 
English, and instead of employing Parasuram Bhau’s 
arms in forwarding the success of the English, the 
Mahratta energies were now directed to extending their 
own sphere of conquests in Mysore. The more Sir 
Charles Malet, British Resident at Poona, began to 
press Bhau’s advance to Magadi, the more did Bhau 
recede towards the west. After separating from Lord 
Para«uram Bh ' Cornwallis on the 8th of July 1791, 
activities in the Parasuram Bhau, on his route to Sira, 


north-west of Mysore 
since July 8, 1791 


threw a garrison into Dodballapur and 
left a corps under Balavant Rao to 


mask Maddagiri. Kumr-ud-din, with a superior force, 
attacked and completely routed this corps, and the 


garrison at Dodbaljapur returned in alarm to Banga- 
lore. Nevertheless, Parasuram Bhau, proceeding further 
with the detachment under Capt. Little, pursued his 
exclusive object of plunder, in which he was eminently 
successful, and completed what had been left unaccom- 
plished by Han Pant, near Rayadurg, of a secure route 
for its realization in the Mahratta territory Lord 
Cornwallis’ summons to advance found him occupied in 
the neighbourhood of Chitaldrug, where, on the 1st of 


September, he attacked and took possession of Kana- 


guppe (eighteen miles n. e. from Chitaldrug). His 
supposed illness detained him in that quarter , but in 
fact, he contemplated the rich plunder of the town and 
province of Bednur ; and to this object, he determined to 


sacrifice all those interests of the confederacy, which 
depended on his co-operation in the concerted plan. 
On the 2i8t of December, Hole-Honniir, situated near 


the confluence of the Tunga and Bhadra, was carried by 
assault ; Benkipur next surrendered on the 24th ; and 
Shimoga capitulated on the 3rd of January 1792 after a 
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Lord CormvalliB' 
unenamess 


hard fought battle, in which Tipu's forces under All 
Baza were worsted. Then ParaSuram Bhau penetrated 
the woods, and marched in the contrary direction towards 
Bednur.®® This pystematic failure in 
Bhau’s engagements threw Cornwallis 
into the greatest difficulty. It seemed 
to nullify the success of the whole enterprise. As the 
Govemor-G-eneral wrote to Malet, “ As in consequence 
of the Bhow’s failure in his engagements, the plan of 
campaign, the success of which must otherwise have 
been ensured by the capture of Savendrug and other late 
acquisitions, may totally fail. The want of provisions 
may oblige us once more to return without reducing a 
place which I am convinced could not have made a long 
resistance, if the means which I had prepared at an 
immense expense to the Company could have been 
brought to act m full force against it.”” 

At this moment of disappointment and dismay, Lord 
Cornwallis made a new disposition of 
his forces, which, according to the 
returns, consisted of 22,033 men, a 
battering train of forty-two pieces and 
forty-four guns, but excluding the 
artillery-men and pioneers, his effective 
force, in cavalry and infantry, was 16,721 men. He 
also altered General Abercromby’s plan of operations, 
whereby the General, instead of entering Mysore by the 
Bednur or the north-western route in concert with 
ParaiSuram Bhau, was to advance to and take up a posi- 
tion near Periyapatpia, sixteen miles to the west of Seringa- 
patam. General Abercromby's preparations too for the 
campaign of 1792 were well considered and effective. 


The campaign 
1792. 


of 


The march of the 
coufederatea to Se- 
ringapatani, January 

26, m2 


26. Wilki, O.C., II. 497, 617, 621.624; Dirom, o c., 99>106 ; Maokenzie, o e , 

II. 177-179; Moor, o.e., 100-161, and Poona Pas. Correa., o.c., 
Ifitrodueteon, xvm. 

27. Poona See. Correa , l.c. 
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The duties of his government had carried him to Bombay, 
and he returned to Malabar m November 1791, bringing 
with him or receiving from Palghat all the means of n 
good equipment ; and he made his first march from the 
head of the pass towards Mysore on the '22nd of January 
with an effective force of eight thousand four hundred 
men. The Governor-General’s uneasiness was, however, 
partially relieved by the arrival of the Nizam’s army 
under Sikandar Jah and Mir Alam at Magadi, three 
days later, i.e., on the 25th, when the confederate armies, 
together with a small body of the Mabrattas under Han 
Pant (commanding about 12,000 horse), commenced 
their march towards Seringafiatain.* 

All the arrangements for the siege of Seniigapatam 
being now matured, communicat: >ns 
Their route free and supplies abundant, the con- 

federates, passing through the jungle 
among the hills, encamped on the 27th at Huliyurdurg 
The place being garrisoned, was established as an 
advanced post, being ten miles nearer the grand object 
than Hutridurg. On the 31st, the British troops were 
drawn out m review betore those of Poona and Hj derabad . 
On the Ist of Febniary, every human dwelling was m 
flames as the troops approached. The British army, 
leaving Huliyurdurg close upon the right, quitted the 


28. Ibtd, xvui-xtx , iUo Wilks, o e., II. 620, 626-626, Wilson, o.c , II, 222- 
Dirom, o e., JU-116, Ifackeor.ie, o c , II. 1U1-1S2 , sre also and 
compare KIrmapi, o e , 212. 

Abercronili/, StrBohirt (1740-1827) younger brother uf Sir ilalph; 
entered the Army in 1768, served in North America till the peace in 
1763, and again, from 1776 to 1788, thronghont the war to the capitula- 
tion of Yorktowii , went to India, 1788, and in 1790, waa Qoveruor of 
Bombay and C-in-C there ; ifajor-Ueneral, 1790. After uperationt on 
the Malabar coast, he joined Lord Cornwallis iii attacking and defeat 
iDg Tipu at Seringapatam in 1793; K B ; succeeded Lord ComwaUis 
as C-in-C lu India, October 1798, being at the same time Member of 
the Supreme Council till February 1797. He defeated the Robillas at 
Batina in Itohilkhuud in 1794 ; l>t General, 1797 , M. F. lor Clack- 
mannan County in 1798, Governor of Bdinbnrgh Caatle, 1801; 
General, 1602 ; died, November 1637 
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jungles, and after crossing the river at Maddur, encamped 
near Tagihalli ; the other branches of the confederacy, 
advancing as it suited their convenience, remained on the 
opposite bank of the river. The mud fort of Tagihalli 
was likewise taken and formed the second line of com- 
inunication from Hutndurg. On the 8rd, the army 
halted at Keregodu, another mud fort, which was put in 
a state of repair, and on the 5th, after passing over a high 
ground which gave a full view of Seringapatain, and of 
Tipii's army stationed under its walls, it encamped about 
six miles to the northward (behind the French Bocks), 
with the allies at some distance in the rear.” 

'I'he Sultin had made every effort to strengthen the 
111 . m«iit attack defences of Seringapatain during the 
on SeiinKBpatam, preceding six months, and was now 
Pciiriinry 8, 1792 encamped on the north. The country 

had already been laid waste during the former campaign, 
and he seemed confidently to rest his hopes on the 
strength of hi>» works and army foi piotractmg the 
siege, till the want ot supplies or the approach of the 
monsoon .sJioiild again oblige his enemies to withdraw 
lioiii the capital. He had also persuaded himself that 
nothing decisive could be undertaken until the junction 
of the Bombay army under General Abercromby, 
now arrived at Periyapatna. But Lord Cornwallis 
resolved to attack at once, on the night of the 6th The 
English force was formed into three columns, without 
artillery, the centre being commanded by the Governor- 
General in person. Under a brilliant moonlight, the 
three columns marched in dead silence, at about half 


20. Wilks, or, IJ, 638, WiJnoii, l.c. ; also Dirom, or. 116-128; and 
Maokenxie, o.r , II. 182-181 See al«o aud oompare Kinaini, o.e., 
218-218 Dirom refers to KeregSdo as '* Karrioi^.. " Maokenrie as 
"Cancode," and Klrmioi as "Knmi<ooreh.'* KlrmSoi also refers 
to the hills ot Frenob-Rooks as “the bills of Hnrroor," Harroor being 
s corruption of Hirode, the original name of the place, by which it u 
still known among the local people 
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past 8 o’clock, towards the Saltan’s fortified encamp- 
ment. 

This camp was established on the northern side of the 
Cauvery, immediately in front of the 
The f o r 1 1 H e d on which the fort stands, and 

occupied an elevated piece of ground 
enclosed by a wide hedge of prickly-pear, and other 
thorny plants This space was about three miles in 
length, 3,000 yards in breadth at the western extremity, 
diminishing to about one mile in the centre, and running 
nearly to a point at the eastern end, where it was flanked 
by the defences on the Karighatta hill. One large 
redoubt, known as the Eedgab, stood at the north- 
western angle close to the hedge, two redoubts were in 
the centre, also near the hedge, with about 600 yards 
between them. A second line of 


Bedonbu. redoubts, vtz., Lally’s, Mahomed’s, and 

the Sultan’s, lay behind, nearly equidis- 
tant from the bound hedge and the river. All of these 
were armed with heavy cannon. 

Tipu’s infantry, computed at 40,000 men, with 
100 field-pieces, was drawn up nearly 
Tipu’s srmy. midway between the line of redoubts, 
with about 5,000 cavalry in the rear. 

The island, somewhat more than three miles long, and 
, , about one mile and a half in breadth 

j.il6 IBlftllQs 

at the widest point, contained the fort, 
two palaces within walled gardens, and a pettah also 
surrounded by a good wall. The fort, about one mile 
long and 1,100 yards broad, occupied the western angle ; 
next to it at the distance of about 500 yards, with one 
face resting on the northern branch of the river, was the 
Daria-Daulat-Bagh -, then came the pettah (of Shahar-, 
Ganjam) at an interval of about 400 yards ; the L&l- 
B^h, protected by lines of entrenchment and batteries, 
filled the eastern angle. 
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The order of attack. 


Right Division. 


Centre Division 


The guns in the fort and other parts of the 
island were estimated at 800. The 
attack was made in three divisions, 
VIA., the right under Major-General Medows, the 
centre under Lord Cornwallis, with Lt. Col. Stuart 
as his second in command, and the left under Lt. 

Col. Maxwell. The Right Division, 
consisting of 900 Europeans, and 2,4.00 
Indians, was composed of H. M.’s 36th and 76th 
regiments under Lt. Cot. Nesbitt, the 3rd, 13th and 
2Gth Bengal sepoys, and the 2nd Bengal Volunteer 
battalion under Lt. Col. Cockerell, and the 22nd 
Madras battalion under Captain Oram. 
The Centre Division, consisting of 
1,400 Europeans and 2,300 Indians, was composed 
of H. M.’s 52nd, 71st and 74th regiments under 
Lt. Col. Knox, the 7th, 14th and 28th Bengal sepoys 
under Major Russell, and the ‘2nd and 21st Madras 
battalions under Major Langley. The 
Left Division, consisting of 500 Euro- 
peans and 1,*200 Indians, was composed of H. M.’s 72nd 
regiment, and the 1st, Gth and 23rd Madras battalions 
under Lt. Col. David Baird. Parties of artillery-men 
and of pioneers were attached to each division, the for- 
mer being without guns, but provided with spikes and 
hammers. 

The Right Division earned the Eedgah Redoubt after a 
severe struggle, killing about 400 of 
Tipu’s force, but sustaining the loss of 
11 officers and 60 men killed and 
wounded. Leaving four companies of H. M.’s 36th and 
the 22nd Madras battalion' to hold the roJoubt, General 
Medows moved to the Meft to join the cei'lre column, 
but missing the way, he* got to the Earighatto 
hill, and did not meet Lord Cornwallis until after 
daylight. 


Left Diviaioti 


Movementi of the 
right Division 
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MoTementi of the 
Centre Division, 


The Centre Division was formed into three parties. 

"the Front Party under Lt Col. Knox, 
composed ol six flank companies of 
Europeans, H. M.’s 32nd and the 14th 
Bengal battalion, was ordered to push through the camp, 
_ „ ^ and to cross the river near the north- 

Front Party 

eastern angle of the fort. The bound 
hedge was forced about 11 o’clock under a heavy but ill- 
directed Are from cannon and musketry and a battalion 
company of the 5'2nd followed by the grenadiers of the 
52Dd, 71st and 74th with the light company of the 52nd, 
all under Capt. Monson, crossed the river, and took post 
on the southern side of the island after having dispersed 
several bodies of the Mysoreans. Col. Knox, with the light 
companies of the 71st and 74th, crossed immediately 
afterwards, and marched to tYie Pettah, the gate of which 
was found open. Halting there, he detached parties 
against the batteries which lined the bank of the nver 
at that point, and as they were all open to the rear, they 
were carried at once without loss. Capt. Monson and 
Col. Knox were soon followed by the seven battalion 
companies of the 52nd, and three of the 14th Bengal 
battalion, all under Capt. Hunter, who took possession of 
the Daria-Daulat-Bagb, but, as this position was untena- 
ble, he repassed the river and joined Lord Cornwallis. 
The Centre Party under Col Stuart was composed of 
H M ’s 71st, the 7th and 28th Bengal 
battalions, and seven companies of the 
1 4th Bengal battalion which had separated from the 
Front Party during the confusion that followed the loss of 
Capt. Archdeacon, the Commandant, who was killed in 
the advance against the bound hedge Col. Stuart 
marched against the SultSn’s tiedoubt, and finding it 
abandoned, he left Capt. Sibbald of the 7l8t to hold 
it with two companies of that regirneut, a party of 
sepoys, and a few artillery-men. He then proceeded 


Centre Party 
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Bear Party. 


towards the eastern boundary of the enclosure, and 
meeting the division under Col. Maxwell, which had 
descended from the Karfghatta hill and turned the right 
flank of Tipu's line, he took command of the whole. 

In the meantime, Lord Cornwallis, with seven compa- 
nies of 74th and the 2nd and 21st 
Madras battalions, halted behind the 
Sultan’s Bedoubt m the expectation of being joined by 
General Medows, who, as has been mentioned, passed 
towards the Earighat^ hill without having observed 
him. About two hours before daylight, the Mysore 
forces advanced in great numbers against this party. 

Fortunately, at this moment. Captain 
s*tan”!.*forcL*^* Hunter returned from the Dana- 
Daulat-Bagh with the ten companies 
under his command and joined Lord Cornwallis. A 
desperate contest ensued, the Mvsoreans not having been 
Anally repulsed until after several attacks The follow- 
ing circumstantial account of this part of the action is 
taken from Lt. Mackenzie’s History oj the War : — 


“ The force that His Lordship had collected bore no 
proportion to the number by which he was attacked It 
consisted of seven companies of the 74th regiment under 
Captain Dugald Campbell, with the 2nd, and 2lBt Coast 
battalions under Captains Vigors and Montgomery. This 
handful of men withstood the furious and desperate onset 
of many thousands for some tiuie. Three companies of 
Madras sepoys that had been detached under Lieutenants 
Kenny and Boberts to within fifty yards of the enemy, fired 
by platoons with a regularity and steadiness that would stamp 
credit on the best troops in Europe , and on being seasonably 
reinforced by Captain Hunter's division, the whole body came 
to the bayonet, and after repeated charges proved successful 
The Mysoreans, however, on this occasion discovered no want 
either of discipline or valour. The reinforcement which fell 
suddenly on their right flank instantly received a heavy and 
well-directed fire from a corps that changed front for that 
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parpose, nor did this bod; give way until they felt the points 
of the bayonets from different directions " 

After the repulse of the Mysore forces, Lord Cornwallis 
Lord CorawaUia towards the Karighatta hill, 

retires to the Earl- SO that he might not be exposed to 
ghatta hill. daylight, and he 

there met the column under Gen. Medows. 

The Left Division under Col. Maxwell, after having 
carried the defences on the Kari- 
Left°Dmaion. ghatta hill, descended towards Tipu’s 

camp, crossed the river Lokapavani 
and the bound hedge, and met the party under Col. 
Stuart a few hundred yards further on Col. Stuart 
then assumed command and advanced to cross the 
Cauvery into the island, a hazardous undertaking, as 
the river at that point was very deep, and the passage 
was under the fire of the batteries on the bank near the 
Pettah. Fortunately, at this very time, these were taken 
by the parties detached by Col Knox, so that, although 
a number of men were drowned, the column crossed 
with comparatively little loss 

On the morning of the 7th, Tipu’s forces were still in 
possession of the redoubts at the 
western end of the camp, and in con* 
siderable force in other parts of the 
enclosure. Their first attempt was to 
retake the Sultan’s Bedoubt, and 
assembling round it, they kept up a 
constant fire. The gorge of this'work being open towards 
the rear, all endeavours to close it were defeated by the 
fire of the fort and about 10 o'clock the Mysoreans made 
an assault, but were beaten back with loss. Notwith- 
standing, they continued their fire; and 
about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
a second and very resolute attack was made by a body 
of dismounted cavalry, about three hundred strong ; this 


Operations on the 
Tib. 

The attempt of the 
Mysoreans to taka 
the Snltsu’s Be- 
doubt. 


Their repulse. 
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w'as also repulsed. About an hour afterwards, a third 
attempt was made, led by the THuropeans of Lally’s brigade. 
This attack, contrary to expectation, was the least 
formidable of the three , for, after having advanced .a 
.short distance and losing a few' men, the assailants fell 
hack in disorder .\bout 4 o’clock, the Mysoreans 
gave up the attempt and retreated into the Ksland, thus 
giving the gallant defenders the oi^portunity to go in 
search of water, of w'hich there had not been a drop in 
the ledoubt. 

The re>-eiv<‘, which had marched in tht morning from 
the French-ltorks, was joined by tw'o 
battalions detached by lord Comw'allifi, 
during the da\ behind the river Loka- 
the left on the Karighatta hill. Col. 
Stuart, shortly after cros.sing into the island, assembled 
all the troops which had entered it and took up a position 
in front of the Lal-Fagh facing towards the Vettah, and 
covered hv the river on each flank Soon afterwards, 
he was leinforced by si\ companies ol the 36th and the 
Hrd Bengal biittnlion *\Vith the exception of some 
musketry fire from the Peftah in the luoining, which did 
not continue long, (’ol. Stuart remained unmolested 
until about Ti o'clock in the afternoon, when two 
brigades of infantry, with a body of dismounted troopers, 
enteicd the Pettah and advanced towards the line, but 
letired on the ad\anco of the 1st Madras liattalion under 
Capt Brown, which followed ihem into the PcffaA, and 
Tiu M > h .. 1 c » I. N joined by the 71st , the Mysoreans 

(irivpD out .if thf w'ere driven through the streets, and 
ultimatelj out of the place. 

Information having been recened that an attack during 
the night was meditated, ^ol. Stuart’s 
men lay on their aims until daylight, 
but were not disturbed. The loss of the Mysoreans m 
killed alone was computed at upwaids of 4,000, that of 
VOL. III. kkk 


Hettah 


Casnaltioi, 
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the British was only 535 killed and wounded. Eighty 
pieces of cannon were taken in the camp, and on the 
island ; 36 of brass, the remainder of iron. 

On the morning of the 8th, it was found that the 
Mysoreans had withdrawn entirely from 
t.r?intoZ‘“aL"' fortified camp, upon which picquets 
w'ere sent into the redoubts, and the 
army, exclusive of the detachment posted m the island, 
encamped parallel to the bound hedge at such a distance 
m the rear as to be out of range of fire from the fort. ^ 
The Sultan, at the commencement of the eventful 
night of the 6th Pebiuarj, had made 
priBea his evening meal in a redoubt to the 

right of the spot wheie the Centre 
Column had entered (the Sultan’s Redoubt). On the 
first alarm he mounted, but before he could get news of 
the nature of the attack, the ciowds ol fugitives announced 
that the enemy had penetrated the camp He fled preci- 
pitately to the ford, and barely succeeded in passing over 
before the advanced column of the English, Taking his 
station on an outwork of the fort which commanded 


the scene, he remained there till morning, issuing orders 
and spending one of the most anxious nights in his life. 
During the confusion, 10,000 Coorgs, who had been 
forcibly converted {Ahmadi Chelas), made their escape to 
their own country , and a number of French and other 
Europeans (Asad Ildhis), who had rendered unwilling 
obedience to Haidar and Tipii, seized the op 2 )ortunity to 
gain their liberty. It so happened that a large treasure 
was m camp that night for the purpose of paying the 


80 ftiJe, on the affairs of Febi uary 6-7, 1702, do<icribed in these sections 
Wilks, 0 r , II 526-642, Wilson, oe, II. 221-231, also Dirom, oc, 
128-184, Mackenzie, o c , II 164-212, and Poona Hm. Corre»,,oe.„ 
Letter No 434, dated February 8, 1792, briefly referring to the English 
BBsanlt on Seringapatam on the 6tb uight, Tipu’s repulse, etc. See 
also and compare Xirmani (o e , 218-216), whose account of the affairs 
of the 6th-7th February 1782 is very brief, and agrees m the main 
with the other sources cited here. 
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troops next day. But it was all safely conveyed into the 
fort on the backs of camels by the skill and ability of 
Puriiaiya, although he was severely wounded. The 
whole of the next day, the most vigorous attempts were 
made to dislodge the English from the island. The 
Sultan’s passionate appeal “ Have I no faithful servants 
to retrieve my honour ‘‘ ” was gallantly responded to by a 
body of ‘2, COO cavalry, but being foiled at every point, 
all the redoubts north of the river were evacuated the 
same night, and promptly occupied by the English.” 

Viuions effoits at negotiation had been, as we have 

seen, made by Tipu since Lord Corn- 
EiTort-. .ii lut-otm ^ gojjjjyanj the army, bnt 

they 'vieie not calculated to succeed. 
The last attempt was the mission of the veteran diplo- 
matist, Appfiji Ham, to Bangalore, in August 1791. 
.Appaj I Ram was attended at the town of Sarjapur(15 
miles s e of Bangalore) by an English escort. But at 
the time ol commence ment of his business, it was found 
that he was specially prohibited from negotiating with 
any inteiinediate agent, being ordered to move only with 
the direct representatives of the re.spective confederate 
powers. Lord Cornwallis, suspecting hi.s intention, 
refused to meet him on equal terms , and he w as accord- 
ingly desired to return without delay. ^ "When, however, 
the long gathering storm was at length ready to burst 
ovei his head, Tipi'i. on the 12th of January 1792, 
lesunied the attempt and sought again to obtain Lord 
Cornwallis' reception of an envoy An answer was 
immediately returned, stating that the release of the 
prisoners taken at Coimbatore (November ] 791>, including 
Lts. Chalmers and Nash, m violation of the articles of 
capitulation, was indispensable as a preliminary. On 

m Wilk8, o c , 11 686 542 

32. Ihul, 492-498, 542, also Diroiii, o. c , 37-88, MackenziP, o c , II 141-142 
aud Poona R«s. Correa , o c , Introductwi, xvii 
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the 8tb of February, after all his military efforts 
had failed, Tipu set free the officers and sent by 
them letters containing offers of peace. The letters 
affirmed that the terms of capitulation had been 
misrepresented, that Kumr-ud-dTu had not been 
engaged for the liberation of the garrison of Coimbatore, 
but only promised to i e-command it . and to cover 
this gross violation of truth, the Sultan had caused the 
counterpart of the articles of capitulation, signed and 
sealed by Kumr-ud-din, to be forcibly taken from 
Lt. Chalmers previous to his release. But, while thus 
suing for peace, Tipii secretly despatched a body of 
horsemen in disguise to penetrate to the English camp 
and assassinate the Governoi-General On the 10th, at 
dawn, the plot was discovered and frustrated. The 
peace proposal fell through, as nothing definite had been 
proposed for Lord Cornwallis’ consideration. Accord- 
preparations for the renewed siege were 
commenced.®^ 

General Abercroiiiby, with the Bombay division, 
leaving a detachment strongly posted 
Ghsi, proceeded on the 
Army, Pebruarj 10 . 8th of February in conformity to 
the orders of Lord Cornwallis. On 
the 10th he passed Penyapatna and marching north- 
ward, crossed the Cauvery at Yedatorc on the 11th, 
joined the mam arm) on the 16th, and encamped north- 
west of the fort. On the l9th he crossed the river and 
took up a position south-west of the 

nonrVor'^thtTmge ^ redoubt immediately m front 

ot SenngapatHm, 0^ his position was taken the same 
evening after a feeble resistance, and 
occupied as an outpost On the 22nd, 

54a M6, also Wilaon, o.c., II 281, Dirom, ot, 189-192; Mao- 
kenzie, oc., II. 217-220* and Poona Boji Cottm ^ op, Koh. 

486, 487 and 440- 
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Tipii attempted to dislodge the General, but gave up the 
attempt after a fruitless struggle By this time, the 
dispositions for the siege were rapidly pushed on. The 
second parallel had been completed, and the batteries 
were in a forward condition The operations of the siege 
were so f.ir advanced as to enable Lord Cornwallis to 
calculate with certainty on opening his breaching 
batteries on the Ist of March 

Meantime Tipu’s position was becoming critical in the 
extreme. As Major Dirom records,® 
tioal*"* * “ be was seen frequently every day on 

the ramparts, particularly at the north 

tendrZ'YefX'o; approaches. 

Seringnpstani and giving directions to his own troops. 

He was constantly bringing guns to 
the works and cavaliers on that side, and had a multi- 
tude of jioople at woik thickening the inner rampart, 
filling up the embrasures to strengthen the parapet where 
he could not have guns, and repairing such as had been 
blown and damaged by the firing of his cannon. He 
had first employed his people in completing the glacis and 
strengthening the works on the east face of the fort towards 
the island ; but since the opening of [the English] 
trenches cn the noith side, all his attention and exertions 
were turned to that quarter. He was at work day and 

34 Ibid, B16 560 , WiUou, o c , II. '231-2iS2 ; uho Dirom, o c , 193-210, 218- 

217 , and ifackeuzip, o e , II, 221-230 (for stiatrgic detaiU). 

35 Dirom, o c , 212 Seo aUo and compare Kirmani (o c , 216), who thus 

apeatis of Tipu’a preparations for the defence of Seringapatam " The 
valiant SulUn now strengthened all sides of the fort of Setingapntton 
with guns, mortars and every 'description of iire-arins, and stationed 
his hi ave troops in all paith of tho works, and with exceeding conh- 
denco and a trul}- royal apiiit gave orders that his tents and canopies 
made of Earoptan velvet, tho silks of Xhotuu and China, and the 
embi oidei ed or bi ccaded cloth of Constantinople, should be raised on 
every one of the towers of Sermgaputtun, and tlw most beautifnl 
Bayaderes, or dancing women, and the best singers and musicians 
being assembled, were employed day and night in dancing, singing, 
and all kinds of pleasure and merriment " 
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night, making every preparation possible for a vigorous 
defence.” 

“But within doors,” als Lt. Mackenzie observes,®’ 
“Tippoo was by no means secure from 
Danger oi doubtful danger. Howcver faithful tlicir alle- 
glance, it was natural to conceive that 
the multitudes of peaceful people who had flocked to 
the capital could not relish a struggle of so little 
expectance, whilst their families and property remained 
at hazard on the issue ” The whole of his cavalry, 
encamped on the south side of the river, was sent 
towards Mysore, several of whom deserted to the confe- 
derates with their cattle and effects The desertion 


from the parties of the Sultan’s sepoys, ))oste(l on the 
outworks of the fort at night, coutinued also to be 
considerable , great consternation prevailed among the 
troops andcivilian’population of Sermgapatam headmen 
were even holding cabals among themselves , and 
nothing kept them quiet but the assurances of peace 
This apart, the Sultan, in addition to the numbers 
that nearly encircled Seimgapatam, 

Attacked at tiie being svsteiiiaticallv attacked 

vulnerable points o . . 

without m the most vulnerable points of the 

dominions of Mysore In the South, 

since December 1791, a corps of 400 Europeans and 

three battalions of sepoys, with field-artillery, under 

Major Cuppage, having dislodged the Mysoreans from 

the district of Coimbatore, had reduced the intermediate 

posts of Banayakankute and Satyainangalani. and by 

February 1792 ascended Talainalai, at the top of the 


at the 
points 


36. Mackenzie, u r , II 2.10 

87. Dirom, 0 c., 212'^I3. Sec also and compaiu Kiriiiai,ii (1 c s who elM> 
where speaks of the affairK of the kingdom as having hern '* ruined 
by the -villainy and neglect of his (TipuV) ungrateful and traitorous 
Amirs and Chiefs ’’ (Klrmapi, o.c , 219), which is in keeping with the 
position depicted hy the contemporary Fnglish writer, Major 
Dirom. 
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Gajjalahatti Pass, where large supplies from Trichinopoly 
and Palghat were ready to advance to facilitate the long- 
contemplated English occupation of the key-post of 
Haradanaha]]] and the reduction of the new but un- 
finished fort of Mysore, barelv eight miles south of 
Seringapatani In the north-west, Paiai^uram Bhau, 
with the English brigade serving ^\lth his army, who 
had, as we have seen, reduced Shimoga on the 3rd of 
.lanuary, arrived on the 28th of the month before the 
exterior lines which surrounded the city of Bednur. 
He was preparintr to force them b\ means of the English 
troops, when he received intelligence that Kumr-ud-din 
had been detached with a large corps of cavalry from 
Seringapatani, and was rapidly approacning by a route 
m the woods, which would intercept nis retreat He 
instantl\ commenced .i retrograde movement, called in 
his detachmcntb, and began hi.s march to the south-east, 
c-rossing the 'runga, neai Shimoga, on the 10th of 
Februaiy^' The division of Paraiiuraui Bhau, which 
was hourly expected, was not only fully equal to invest 
the south side ot the tort of Senngapatam, but, by 
perfecting the line of ciicumvdllation, would entirely 
cut off all chances ol supply and complete the blockade 
of the place, while Mysore and the surrounding 
places remained for the confederates free from 
molestation Bnnjaris out of number conveyed 
grain imported from Bengal to Madras, with every 
species of produce from the districts to the northward. 
The exertions of lieneral Abercrombj', aided by the 
axitive and zealous Chief of Coorgs, from the nearness of 
their country, had established immense magazines close 
at hand to the westward, and supplies we e coming for- 
ward constantly fiom the Malabar coast. Wmi'' there was 

98 Wilks, o.c , n A51 , Wilson, o r , 11.211, Dirom, o e 220, snd Mae 
kensie, o.c , TI 2,11 

39. Ibtd, S23-624, 648, Moor, o c., 163-1T3: and Poora<i B<s Corres , i e., 
LeHtr Nos. 489-441 
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abundance in the grand army, arrangements had been 
made for sending supplies to the armies of the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam, who, thoroughly bent on the overthrow of 
their ancient scourge, neglected nothing that could tend 
to whet every instrument of vengeance. The Sultan, 
having no army that could keep the field and closely 
blockaded, and confined to one 'end of the small island, 
must soon be i educed to distress, w'hile tlie allied armies 
had all the resources of his and their own countries open 
to them from every pait of the peninsuli, and no hope 
could remain to him that even the monsoon — of which the 


effects are paitial and only material from its swelling the 
river — would oblige his enemies to raise the siege.® 

Thus situated, Tipu, having sent in the prisoners 
taken at Coiinbatorc, continued his 
ne^otubon!^ negotiations for peace, and in confor- 
mity to the acquiescence indicated by 
Lord Cornw’allis in his letter dated 11th February. 
Tipu’s Vakils. Gulam All and AIT Ila/,a. had been 
received in camp on the 14th They were met by Sir 
John Kennaway and Mr Cheriy on the part of the 
Governor- General, and by Mir Alani and a rojirescntative 
of Han Pant on the part of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas From the llth to 21st, four conferences, 
each lasting nearly the whole day, generalh' with the 
intervention of a day for reference and in.structioii, 
brought the demand.? of the confederates to a distinct 
issue , and on the ‘22nd, the’envoys of Tipu brought him 
The nit.matum of ult.imatuin ol thc Confederates, 

tke confederates, requiring the cossioii to the allies, from 
February 22, 1792 the Countries adjacent to theirs, of one- 
half of the dominions which be possessed before the war: 
the payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, 
one-half immediately, the remainder in three instalments 
of four months each ; unequivocal release of all prisoners 


40. Ibid, 661 ; Dirom, o.e. 220-221 ; and Maclccuztp, o e. 11. 280 281. 
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of the four powers from the time of Haidar All ; and 
the delivery of two of his eldest sons as hostages for a 
due performance of the tieaty. On the mutual execution 
of these preliminary articles, hostilities were to cease 
■md a definitive treaty was to be adjusted." 

Hemmed nj) on all sides b}' enemies fiu-hed with 
T h e Preliimuarj '’'ctorv , it was ilow left to Tipu Only to 
AiticU-* Mfined, F..b- choosc between 11 desperate defence 
ruiiry as, 1792 .igainst the storm, .and a submissive 


compliance with the dictates of his opponents. On the 
23rd, alter his late fruitless attempt to dislodge General 
Aborcromln , 'Pipn assembled all the principal officers m 
the mosque and sought their advice “ Yon have heard,” 
said he, “ the conditions of peace, and you have now to 
hear and answei my question shall it be peace nr war 
They unaniinously ottered to lay down their Ji\es in 
defence of the cajiital, but equally unanimously hinted 
with v.inous shades of cxjiression tliat the troops were 
dishc irtcned and h id become undeserving ot ccnbdence. 
These iiiiserable jirospicts, lendmed ^till lc&^ supportable 
by the dibti action ol his forces m everv direction, at 
length reduced Tipu to the necessity ol compliance with 
the pieliiiiinury ai tides, which were duly signed and 
sealed, and retuined to Loid Cornwallis the sime day.*® 
All armistice being thus virtuallj’^ concluded, hostili- 
ties ceased on the 24th, though the 
nftor* works of Seiiugapntaui were strengthen- 

ed daily in the diiection of the 
English approaches On the 2Gth, the two young 
Tho rcioptioii of ponces, buriendered as hostages, Abdul 
the hostaBcs, I’Vbru- Kiilak and hlooza-ud-dln, the one aged 
»rya6, 1708 othcr elgh^ were received 


<1. Jfriii, 650, 6.>‘2, WiUoii, o r , II il2, Piroin, o t , 213, i.' i 286 , and Poona 
Ilea. Oorres , o c , Letter No. 442, dated Mth February 1792— Cherry 
toMalet. SecalDo and compare Klrmim, or, 215-817,219 Ae to 
the teztuf the rroUmtnnry Treaty, ace Ap) endiz III — (6) 

42. Ibad, 661-663 . Biroin, o r , 89(>, and Mackenzie, o r., II. 3%, 232. 
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in the English camp with every consideration due to their 
rank, and by Lord Cornwallis with all the tenderness of 
a father. But during tbeir stay there, Tipu continued 
by numerous artifices to piotract the negotiations relative 
to the adjustment of the Definitive Treaty of Peace. 

Protraotediiogotia- The teiritories to be ceded to the allies 
lions re the DeBni- formed a lengthened subject of dis- 

tive Treaty of Peace mi. i . j ii 

cussion The extent of the cessions 
was of course fo be detei mined by the amount of revenue 
TipiVs Vakils pretended that the revenue accounts of 
many of the provinces were lost. At one time, thev 
attempted to give in statements overrating the districts 
that would be claimed undei the treaty, and undei rating 
those that would ha left to him At anothei, Tipd'n 
specie or coins (payodasS, which were tendered m pav- 
ment, were estimated by his shrofts at double then 
value. On some days, the re\eniie collections lor the 
Huziir exchcquei at Seringapatani were diminished to 
half their amount, on others, the supiemacv ol Coorg 
furnished grounds foi contention Tn paiticular, the 
The claim forth.' claiiii of the English to that country 
ccsbionof Coorg the SO cxasperatcd Tipii that the peace was 
case for and agambt point of being broken, when 

he yielded “ To which of the English possessions, ’ he 
asked, " is Coorg adjacent Why do they not ask for 
the key of Sermgapatam ^ They know that I would 
sooner have died in the breach than consent to such a 
cession, and durst not bung it foiward until they 
had treacherously obtained possession of my children 
and my treasure,” for a crore of rupees had already 
arrived in Lord Cornwallis’ camp. Tipii had every 
reason to consider the Chief of Coorg as one of the mam 
instruments of the war and was doubtless harbouring 
the severest vengeance against him. He asserted that 


as the territory of Coorg approached close to Sermga- 
patam and was by no means contiguous to any of the 
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countnee of the allies, it could not be demanded under 
the preliminary articles of peace. Though the cession of 
this province might thus have been unexpected by Tipu, 
theiewas nothing in the preliminary articles against the 
demand made for it, especially as it was not far removed 
from Malabar, whose cession was not objected toby him. 
Moreovei, he had no right to expect that Lord Coin- 
wallis had the “ intention of abandoning the only ally 
v\ho had pofoniied all his obligations with ftdclity, 
efficiency and honour.’"'^ 

43 Had, riS.l-SS4 , Diroiii, o i , 226 233, and Hackenzie, o r , II 232-234 

Major Diram, ^^llo Kires a vivid accoautot the reception nf the hostages 
IFebi nan 26, 17921, \\ rites of the historic scene thus " Lord Corn 
walhs Htti'uded li\ hn staft and some of the prineipal oflBccrs of the 
HI rin , ine( the I’nnres at 0 e door of Ills large tent as thej dismonntcd 
from the elejili.iiits , and after embracing thi m, led them in, one iii 
each hand titln ttui the eldest, Abdul Kalick, ivag about ten , the 
yoimgi St, Mmira uJ-lleeu, about eight yeiiia of ag< When they were 
»eati d on oaeli side of Lord Comwalhs, Gnlsin All, the Lead Vakeel, 
addrosi d hn. Lordship as follows — ‘ Tin .e rhildrea were thiamoruing 
the sous uf the Sultan, my master th« ir situation is now changed, and 
they must look up to your Lordsbip as their father ’ 

‘ Lord Cornwallis, who had nniced the bojs as if they had been his 
own sons, an siously assund the Vakeel and the ^ovng Princes them- 
SI Ives, that every atti iition possible w ould bs si ewu to them, and the 
greatest < iir< taken of their peison= Their little faces brightened 
up, the sri ui hecaine highly iiiteresting . and not only tbeir atten- 
dants hut all the sju'ctiitors were delighted to see that any fears they 
might hate baibuiind weie reiiiovtd, and that they would soon be 
rei onciltd to their < haiige of situiiticii, and to their new friends. 

“The Piiiiees were dres si"l in long white muslin gowns, and red 
turbans They had several rows of large pearls rcmid their necks, 
from which WHS suspended an oiusmeiit consisting of a ruby and an 
emerald of considerable size, surrounded b> large biilbants, and in 
thiMr turbans, each bad a sprig ol lul, pearls. Bred up from their 
iiifaiie} with iiihiiite c.iie, and instiuctcd in their manners to imi- 
tate the reserve .snd polittniss of age. it astonished all piosent to see 
the correctness and proprietv of (hi ir conduct The eldest boy, 
rather dark in hi« colour, with thick lips, a small dattish nose, and 
a long thoughtful rounteiianee, was less admired than the youngest, 
who IS rumarkablv fair with ngular fiatures, a small round face, 
laigr full eyes, and a moioauimated appeaianee Vfter some conver- 
sation, his Lordsbip presented a handsome gold wstcl oearliofthe 
Princes, with w hich they seemed much pleased Beetls-nnt and o«er 
of roses being then distnbatod, he led them back to thoir elephants, 
embraced them again, and they returned, escorted by their suite and 
the battalion to tbcir tents *' (Dirom, o e., 223-230). 
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This apart, day after day produced some new quibble. 

In short, Tipu’s conduct had such an 
iipu prevencateb equivocal appearance that, on the 10th 
of March, immediately after the receipt 
of the part payment of the indemnity in the English 
camp, immense bodies of men were perceived at work 
on a strong intrenchmeiit behind the face attacked, 
while the studied procrastination of the vakTis 
appeared to indicate a renewal of hostilities and a 
desire to protract the rupture to the latest possible 
period. While such of Tipu’s troops as had been dis- 
persed at the storm of his lines collected from all direc- 
tions under an idea of a speedy termination of the war, 
the division of Kumr-ud-din found means to throw them- 
selves into Seringapatam. Matters wore thus situated 
till about the middle of the month, when, on the other 
side, fair copies of the Definitive Treaty w eie prepared 
and sent to Tipu, with the alteinatnc of executing them 
within a certain number of hours, or finallv breaking off 
PiepwttUou- far . negotiation The captured guns 
renewed attaei on which had beco bioiight to ciinp nere 
SeringBpatHni pOSJtlOns aSSlgncd 

them for the siege, and all other preparatory measures 
were openly adopted The troops under (General .Vber- 
cromby were instructed to occupy their former position, 
and Parasuiam Bliau, who had at length joined the 
confederates before Seringapatam about the 10th March, 
was sent to co-operate with the Geneial in investing the 
south side of tlie fort Tipii’s vakils, how'ever, blustered, 
made some frivolous claims to the hbciation of the 
hostages, and talked of taking their leave, until they 
found his Lordship’s determination to be irrevocably 
fixed, and then announced their master's acquiescence. 
On an evasron to gain more time, the hostages were, on 
the 16th, moved preparatory to their march to the 
Coromandel, and the guards in their suite disarmed and 
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luade priBonere. The vakils, struck with the state of 
the preparations and anxious for the fate of Tipu, entrea- 
ted with abundant promises and obtained that the 
departure of the Princes might be suspended for one day. 
and withdrew to the fort But that day passed over 
with promises only , a third had nearly elapsed, when 
they at length appeared with the treaty duly executed 
and ratified, Tipu having m the meanwhile listened to 
reason and seriously begun to relent On the 19th, the 

riii> jiefinitit. of fho ^ O'® ended by the 

Treaty of Seringa liostage Prmccs publicly coucluding the 
forios of delivery and interchange of 
the Definitive Treaty of fieringapatam, 
soon aftci which tlie army left the place .iceoinpanied b} 
several thousands of Indians of the Kamatic, given up 
under the Treaty with their cittle and effects. '*'* 

The cessions of the treat} of 1792 were founded on 
the principle of equal paitition to the 
three confederates, without reference 
to the gratuitous inequility in the 
provisions of the offensive and defensive treaty of 1790, 
or any retrospect to t!ie conditions intended to secure to 
the earliest in the field the exchisuc benefit of their own 
efforts. The English accordingly obtained Malabar and 
Coorg, Piiidigal, i^ank.iridnrg, the Baratnahal and other 
places, the rental of which w.*s estimated at 13,16,7(55 
pagodas. The Mahratta iioundarv was extended to the 
Tungabhadra, their frontier in 1779, the cessions to 
them in the Doab, Dharwar and other places being 
valued at 13,16,666 pagodas To Nizam All was restored 
his possessions north of that river and Cuddapah to the 
south — which he had lost about this tune- \alued at a 


44 Ibid, Gfi4-657, Diioui, o e., 237-J46, itud Muckcnaie, or., II. 2.14-337 
At to the text of the Definitive Treaty, tee Appendix HI— (6) 
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like sum. Thus terminated the war with Tipii Sultan 
(TAe Third Mysore PFar).“ 

The prize-money realized from the sale of property 
Prize-monpy and captured during this war amounted to 
gratuitiea £93,584, made up as follows ■ — 

£ 

First campaign, 1790 ... 19,804 

Second campaign to 31st July 1791 . . 52,618 

Third campaign, Jst August 1791 to 24th 

February 1792 21,162 

Lord Cornwallis added a gratuity irom the sum paid 
hy Tipu ; and the Court of Directors made a similar 
grant, and both Lord Cornwallis and General Medows 
magnanimously gave up their claims, in the result, the 
share of a Colonel amounted to £1,161 , that of a Sergeant 
£29, and that of other ranks £14. As regards Indian 
troops, a SubAdar got £27, a Havatdar £11, and other 
ranks £ 5, ^ 

The treaty which ended this war has been adverscl\ 
criticised both by contemporary and 
writers. Among contemporarj 
writers, Lt. Mackenzie, who with 
Major Dirom, as we have seen, brings out in bold relief 
the critical position of Tijiu during the last stage of the 
war, points to those who disapproved of the Treaty and 
the policy underlying it, and defends Lord Cornwallis 
against them. The critics, according to him, seem to 
have held that while the siege of Sermgapatam — in the 
circumstances in which Tipii found himself — could have 
been easily turned by the Allies into an effective blockade 
and there was the opportunity of ridding themselves of 
. ^ Tipii, Lord Cornwallis, it was felt, 

MecVecgie- lost it by showing kindness to one 

46, Und, 667-668, Wilaon, l.c., end Dirorn, o r„ 871-27^, See also and 
compare Kirmim, o.c , 319-320 
46. Wilaqu, o.c., II. 282>233 
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who had least deserved it. Mackenzie, writing of these 
adverse critics, says - ” 

“ This glorious conclusion of the wai was celebrated from 
the centre to the utmost extremities of the British Empire, 
with the most brilliaut rejoicings ; few indeed affected to dis 
approve of the treaty, and these were actuated by a desire of 
seeing the House of Hyder totally extirpated, without attend- 
ing to the danger of throwing an addition of power into the 
hands of our northern allies. With men of judgment and 
experience, the peace was evidenth calculated to ensure 
jiernianent as well as immediate advantages to the several 
Emopeau settlements in the east, for, whilst the loss of half 
his dominions would be fatal to his plan of conquest, the 
trauquillity of India would, in all human probability, be out 
of danger from the restless disposition of Tipoo Sultan for 
many years. His resources crippled, his treasures exhausted, 
his troops dispersed, his artillery reduced to wreck, the most 
stern policy could not have demanded further reparation for 
the insult offered to the British nation, in the attack of her 
ancient and faithful allv, the inoffensive Prince of Travan- 
coro ” 

In keeping with thit-. Major Diiom also speaks of the 
“ moderation he tTipu) met w'lth from 
nirom Tjord ComwaHis ” as having “ proceed- 

ed from wisdom, and not from any 
ajiprehension of failing in the entei-prise.” 

Wilks writes at length on this identical subject and 
his opinion is the mote valuable, for 

urSttpoho”"""" 0“ authentic 

materials but it is eminently charac- 
teristic of him as a critic of policy ” 

“ In whatever degree the wisdom of those measures may 
have divided public opinion, the moderation of liord Cornwallis 

47. Msokeneie, o.c., II 337-238 Seeiiliioitad compare Uyt, 0<u., II. iv, 

3609-3811. 

48, Dirom, o.c , 346. 

49 Wilks, o.c , II. 668-560 , alto Myt tia:., II iv. 3611-3618 (quoting 
V?ilkB) 
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was eminently conspicuous, and universally acknow- 
ledged. That the desire of maintaining or establishing a 
balance of power had, according to the prevalent opinion, 
influenced his Lordship’s determination! can nowhere be 
traced m his official correspondence. The treachery or imbe- 
cility of his alhes, of whom one (the Mahrattas) had eshibited 
a total disregard of every obligation necessarj to the success 
of combined measures . and the other, an incapacity to take 
any efteotivo part in their execution, had undoubtedly ren- 
dered him long anviou*- foi an early termination of the war, 
hut constituted no part o( the question at issue at the date of 
the preliminary treat\ , when he liad only to determine, 
whether he should In' s.tiatied with anything short of the 
extinction of the Hou'se of Hyder, which, according to every 
information and appearance, would have foDoited tho capture 
of the capital. The approach of Mahdajee Sindea to Poonn, 
nith views inimical to the English, might constitute a very 
important object of future consideration, but did not affect 
the question, limited to ten or fifteen days, of urging the siege 
to extremity, or consenting to a smaller sacrifice. Without, 
therefore, seeking altogether to exclude the influence of these 
considerations, they aie certainly more doutitful than those 
which remain to be described. 

" General opinion in England was averse to all war in 
India and would censure with peculiar asperity any result 
which might be tortured into evidence of premeditated con- 
quest. The expediency of the earliest practicable termination 
of the contest, a proposition self-evident in every war, disput- 
able with reference to conditions alone, and never to the 
abstract principle, bad been strongly impressed on his 
Lordship’s attention by the most recent despatches from the 
Court of Directors and the minister for Indian affairs , and 
the great national importance of being prepared to lake any 
part that the exigency of events might require m those 
agitations which were about to convulse the whole European 
world, was too obvious to be absent from the mind of any 
statesman But leaving, as is most candid in every practi- 
cable case, the author of a measure to assign his own motivesi 
the decision itselfi and the more immediate grounds on which 
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it was formed, are stated with the greatest dearness and 
simplicity in his oflSdal despatches, before the negotiation, and 
during its progress. In the first of these documents, he 
declares, ‘ that to allow Tippoo to retain even a considerable 
portion of his present power and possessions at the conclusion 
of the war, would only, instead of real pesuie, give us an armed 
truce, and he should immediately reject any proposition of 
this nature ; but that if such concessions were offered as 
would put it out of the enemy's power to disturb the 
peace of India in future, his Lordship would suffer 
no prospects, however brilliant, to postpone for an hour that 
most desirable event, a general peace.' fAbstract of Lord 
Cornwallis correspondence with the Government of Madras, 
given in their General Letter to England, dated 21st February 
1792). In the second document, describing the nature of the 
measure in progress, he states his opinion ' that it would be 
more beneficial to the public than the capture of Seringapatam, 
and render the final settlement with the allies much more 
easy , ’ a most important consideration, which has been 
overlooked or undervalued in all the discussions on the 
subject. Those (his Lordship adds — General letter, dated 15th 
March 1792), whose passions were heated, and who were not 
responsible for consequences, would probably exclaim against 
leaving the tyrant an inch of territory, but that it was his 
duty to consult the real interest of the Company and the 
nation* 

“ Although in the sequel of his communications with the 
Sultaun, after the conclusion of peaoe> his Ix>rd8hip’8 natural 
courtesy disposed him to the most conciliatory conduct and 
even to language indicating the direct hope of cordial amity, 
it is neither just nor necessary to infer so superficial an esti- 
mate of human nature, as should really calculate on friendship 
as the fruit of deep mortification. No adequate ground had 
intervened for changing the opinion delivered by his Lordship, 
in the official letter accompanying the definitive treaty, which 
describes Tippoo * as a faithless and violent eharacter, on 
whom no dependence could be placed.' It is necessary, 
therefore, to revert to his Lordship's professed determination 
to exact ‘ such conditions as should put it out of the Sultaun'i 

VOIj, m Mill 
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power to disturb the peace of India', and it only remains to 
decide* whether this legitimate purpose, of which the English 
General had been the acknowledged master, was or was not 
effectually attained. The evidence of subsequent events will 
probably be deemed to amount to a negative answer , but 
candour cannot fail to add, that if, under the political circums- 
tances of the moment, the entire extinction of the Mysorean 
poy/er were really inexpedient, no farther reduction of that 
power could have been attempted without the imminent risk 
of being forced into the extreme alternative." 

Among modern writers, Lewin B. Bowring takes a 
view not wholly dissimilar to that of 
on^thTsnbje^*^"”^ Wilks, though he has a word of defence 
for the soldier-statesman and the 
conditions under which he was acting. He observes : ® 

" In estimating Lord Cornwallis’ policy, it must be 
remembered that soldiers are ordinarily more generous than 
other negotiators to a conquered foe and that he deprecated a 
further conflict which would entail a great sacrifice of life. 
Moreover, he was probably fettered by restrictions placed upon 
him by the E. I. Company, who, while unwittingly founding 
an empire, were still walking in commercial leading-strings. 
Tipu was undoubtedh' an usurper, as his father had been before 
him , the lawful Mysore Baja, though a captive, was still alive, 
and Tipu had not hesitated to avow himself the implacable 
enemy of the English. The Sultan was hemmed in all sides, 
and Seringapatam must inevitably have fallen had the siege 
been prosecuted. It must be confessed, moreover, that it was 
a dubious pohcy to restore to power a bitter foe, thus enabling 
him to resume an hostile attitude which eventually compelled 
Lord Momington to crush for ever the despot’s arrogance. 

" Cornwallis was of opinion that he had effectually curbed 
Tipu’s power of disturbing the peace of India, a mistaken idea 
of which subsequent events showed the fallacy. The restora- 
tion of the lawful Mysore dynasty does not appear to have 


60 IM, 2618-9614 (quoting L. B. Bowring’i Baidar AH and Ttpu 
Sultan), 
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been contemplated nor would the captive Baja have been able 
to maintain his rule unsupported by British troops- The 
territory held by bis predecessors at the time of Haidar All’s 
usurpation formed but a portion of the Mysore dominions in 
1792. These considerations were probably factors in inducing 
Lord Cornwallis to refrain from the extreme measure of 
dethroning Tipu Sultan.” 

Equally critical is Lt. Col. L. H. Thornton, who 

Lt Col. L. H. writes . 

Tboruton. 

" It will have been noted that Lord Cornwallis had held 
Tippoo in the hollow of his hand, and there were not wanting 
critics to say that the Goveruor-General had been too lenient, 
that lie should have crushed the Sultan completely, and have 
erased the State of Mysore from the list of future possible 
belligerents. Apart from the fact that he was b|pbature 
inclined to moderation in all things, Iiord Cornwallis had 
adopted a lenient attitude in dealing with Tippoo for two 
reasons. In the first place, the public at home was strongly 
opposed to further conquests in India- The terms enforced 
on Tippoo were in consequence accorded a favourable recep* 
tion in Parliament, being in accordance with the trend of 
public opinion. They none the less were opposed by a small 
but noisy group who denounced in one breath the inception, 
conduct, and termination of the war. Lord Forohester, indeed, 
a member of this group> the spirit of faction blinding him to 
all sense of justice, declared that Lord Cornwallis had gone to 
war for reasons of avarice. Well might the Governor-General, 
mindful of his personal renunciation in the matter of gratuity 
and prise-money, exclaim that he regretted sometimes that he 
was not within reach of Lord Porcbester’s ears. The other 
reason which influenced Lord Cornwallis was his desire to 
maintain the balance of power in India. To Henry Dundas be 
wrote: ‘We have efifeotually crippled our enemy without 
making our friends too formidable.’ The Govt ’uor-General 
was afraid that if he completely destroyed the military power 
of Mysore, he would place the Mabrattas in a position of 

S^. L. H. Thornton, Light and Bhada in Bygon* India, 218-319, 

pJiT* 
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Buoh preponderance that a conflict between them and the 
British for supremacy would be inevitable. Aotuallyf as it 
turned out, Tippoo, before seven years had passed, had recovered 
to such an extent as to become a grave menace again to peace, 
and the East India Company was put to vast expense in 
crushing him, this time once and for all. There followed, as 
had been anticipated by Lord Cornwallis, a struggle with 
the Mahrattas. This struggle was indeed inevitable, but it 
might have been undertaken without the expense of another 
war with Tippoo, had Lord Cornwallis adopted sterner 
measures in 1792. Few things, however, are easier than to 
be wise after the event." 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith, another writer on the subject, 

A j r. A Cl Au also admits that subsequent events 
AadDr. V A. Smith ^ 

proved that Lord Cornwallis’ policy 
cost aj^ther war, which could well have been avoided 
by a iffist drastic treatment of an implacable enemy. 
He refers to General Medows’ view, which proposed the 
dethronement of Tipd and the restoration of the country 
to its Hindu rulers, the policy finally adopted by the 
Marquess of Wellesley, but does not enlarge on it. 
Adopting the opinion that the annexation of the whole 
of Mysore would have displeased both the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas, he says it would have also offended 
public and ofiBcial opinion at home and contravened 
the policy of the Act of 1784. The partial 
annexation effected was approved by the Ministry 
of the time and Lord Cornwallis was promoted to the 
rank of Marquess. Subsequent events proved that both 


Genenl Medows’ 
view, m the light of 
the treaty of 1783 


Lord Cornwallis and the Ministry had 
underestimated not only the capacity 
of Tipu for mischief but also the 


possibilities of a settlement based on the Mysore Treaty 


of 1782, which was ultimately adopted by Wellesley. 


General Medows, who was conversant with this treaty 


and had been in close touch with its negotiators and 
who was amongst the first to conceive the idea of 
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bearding the lion in his own den by carrying the war 
into the extretae comers of Mysore, and had actually 
followed Colonel Fullarton in his march on Mysore by the 
Gajjalahatti Pass on the eve of the Treaty of Mangalore, 
was nearer the mark, when he suggested the restoration 
of the ancient Hindu Boyal Family. Such a step, in 
his opinion, would not only have satisfied the altogether 
theoretical contention in favour of the balance of power 
but also done fair justice to the agreement of 1 782, which, 
though to some extent based on expected ephe- 
meral advantages which did not altogether materialise, 
TUe itory of the essentially fair as between the 

attempted suicide of Company and the King of Mysore. The 
Oenerai Medows story has been told of the attempted 
suicide of General Medows, on the eve of the Treaty of 
Sermgapatam, because it was a premature one, in the 
sense that it did not folloto the cipture of Sermgapatam, 
but pneceded it, thus countenancing the continuance of 
Tipu’s authority in Mysore and postponing the Restora- 
tion of Hindu Eaj. Neither Mackenzie nor Dirom refers 
to this story ; nor is it refeired to by Wilks, who uni- 
formly writes appreciatively of Medows. 
ctiintuiiiocouiitofit Kirmani, however, gives a circumstan- 
tial account of it m his History of the 
Ueign of I'ipu Sultan, which is worthy of note m this 
connection. After mentionmg that the siege, which had 
just commenced, seemed to require “the sacrifice of 
multitudes of lives," the Allies, knowing “the fortitude 
and courage of the Bultan," sought the means of 
making peace, while the Sultan sent ambassadors to 
them with the same view, he writes . — 

“ On this day. General Medows, on returning to his 
tent, loaded a pistol and fired it off on bmself, the ball, 
however, did not wound him mortally, but passe', through the 
skin of his abdomen, and he had taken up another pistol (to 
put an end to himself), when Colonel Malcolm, the Adjutant- 
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General, hearing the report, rushed into the tent, seized the 
pistol and despatched an account of what had happened to the 
Commander-in>Chief. Lord Cornwallis immediately visited 
the General in his tent, and taking him by the hand, returned 
thanks to God that he was safe, and after consoling and com* 
forting him with kind words, said, — ‘at this precise period, 
peace is our best policy, for although taking the fort and 
making the Sultan a prisoner be easy, and allowing both the 
Sultan and fort fall into oar hands, still, I am not satisfied 
respecting our confederates, who are sharers with us in all 
things , for in such a case, what good will result to the 
Company’s Government? — Indeed, after mature reflection, 
I am convinced this is the proper time to make peace’, and 
the General now agreed to the tiuth of these w’oids." 

If the above story is true, it could only mean that 
General Medows and Lord Cornwallis fundamentally 
disagreed on the policy adopted by Lord Cornwallis, to 
which General Medows gave only reluctant adherence, 
after making known his positive dislike for it.*® . 

During the progress of the war, just about the time 
that Bangalore was taken (March 21, 
Be^t^tioT*o/’\he 1791), a fresh attempt apiieare to have 
Eoyai F a in 1 1 j , been made by the Loyalists for jjjie 
raarch-May i7gi. restoration of the ancient Royal 

family. The oppression and cruelty which Tipu exercised, 
^larticularly his mad attempt at forcibly converting his 
own Hindu subjects, especially the highest classes 
amongst them, had driven them to seek desperate 
remedies to put a final end to his power. The discontent 
among the dispossessed Palegars was so great that they 
became willing partners m a well organized attempt to 
uproot the usurpation. The highest officers serving 
under Tipu, too, had grown weary of his exactions and 
tortures and religious frenzy, and Hindu and Moslem 


62. V. A. Smith, Ox-forii Htilory o/ I/viZ»a, 661, f b 1, Klrmivi, Ttpj> 
Suliin, 2]8>219; also Myt Oat., 11 iv. 2614-2616 {citing these 
authorities), 
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seem to have made up their minds that the time was 
ripe for ending the unbearable tyranny. Whether the 
Maharani lent any support to the idea and if so, to what 
extent, is not by any means clear. The authorities — both 
Wilks and Eirmani, whose accounts are based on 
contemporary information gathered within a short period 
of the final fall of Tipu — are wholly silent on the' matter. 
From the general testimony borne by these authorities, 
it might be inferred that this latest attempt, unlike its 
predecessors, was one in which ofiicials, subjects and 
dispossessed Pdlegars played a predominant part. The 
Intelligence Department organized by Lord Cornwallis, 
under Captain William Macleod, aided the Loyalist leaders 
to an extent that it is difiicult to conceive of at this 
distance of time Col. Alexander Bead, who command- 
ed at Ainbiir, and afterwards became famous as the 
preceptor of Munro in revenue matters, proved highly 
active m winning over the discontented P&legdrs, wrho 
kept close connection through hircarrahs with the 
Loyalist leaders at the capital and elsewhere. The British 
Intelligence Department was not only efficient , it bad also 

„ unlimited command of means for 

Kirmavi’s Bcoouut , i i f . . 

of tti«BUff;ed British obtaining all possible information at 
connection with the the uiost moderate expense. Kirmani 
Loyahstb writes of Read’s work . — 

“ Colonel Bead, the Darogfaa of the Intolligence Depart- 
ment, who was appointed to the couimand of Amboor 6urh, 
with great address, and by the hberal distribution of money, 
sw'eot words, and kind actions, brought over to his side the 
whole of the Foligars of the Balaghaut, who from the oppres- 
sion and cruelty of the late Nawab, and the tyrannical character 
of the Sultan, had abandoned their own country, and had 
sought refuge in the towns of the Kainatic Pavanghaut ; such 
as the Poligar of Guugoondi Pala (Kangund, Koppam) , the 
sons ot Bhyreh Koor, the Poligar of Chuk Balapoor ; Pud 
Mair, the Poligar of Vmkut Giri Kote, who was residing 
at Charkul , Shunk liayel, or Bawul, the Chief of PungaDo<n. 
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and besides these, the Poligars of Khufc Soomnir, Modunpalli, 
Aniknl, Oonbus Giri, Oheel Naik, etc., all being dispossessed 
of their lands, received written assurances of protection, and 
were despatched to their own districts on condition they 
should collect and forward supplies of forage and provisions to 
the English army , and they also received authority to retake 
or recover (by any means) their own districts and talookas , 
and, notwithstanding the severe restrictions in the Balaghaut, 
where without passes from the heads of districts, a man was 
not permitted to go from one town to another, he. Colonel 
Bead, obtained maps of the whole of the country, by sending 
clever spies and able moomhts at great expense, dressed as 
merchants into that countrj'. and by their agency or media- 
tion, also, several chiefs and o&cers of Sirkar Khodadad, 
having been brought over to his interest, he sat waiting the 
arrival of the Governor- General, and although a cerb^n Syud 
Imam, previously private inteUigencer to Colonel Bead, who 
was residing at the Capital (Puttun), had obtained employ- 
ment in the Sultan’s service , still, he wrote and despatched 
correct intelligence on all subjects, continually to Colonel 
Bead, and be also had assembled a number of traitors to his 
aid , when all at once the dish of his detection and shame 
appeared from beneath the blanket (in allusion to some I'ersian 
custom, or game, apparently), for bis treachery by reason of 
some correction be had given to a boy, his servant or slave, 
was published to the world , $md at length certain of the 
Sultan's faithful servants seized him and his boy and brought 
them before the piesence, and detailed all the circumstances of 
his treachery , this doomed man, therefore, fell under the 
heavy displeasure of the Sultan, and be was asked by him, 
what have you been doing ? ‘ If you tell the truth, \ou may 
by that means save your life for a time.' In these difficulties 
this foolish man made up a story with truth and falsehoorl 
intermixed, and wrote the names of several officers who had 
leagued with him in his treachery, and presented them to the 
Sultan, and according to this list of names, fifteen persons, 
snob as Lalla Khan Bukbshi of Punganoor, Mir Nozznr Ali, 
Mokkubdar, and his brother, and Ismael Khan Bisaldar* etc., 
were seized and given over in charge to the executioner, and 
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after the proof or establishment of the secret intelligenoe of 
writer’s guilt (Islam Khan's), the Sultan asked him, ‘ how he 
who had eaten his salt could have acted so treacberouslyf and 
what punishment he thought such conduct deserved ? ' The 
culprit, however, returned no answer, and the Sultan then 
said, ' send this gentleman with the rest of his companions , ’ 
and he was also put to death. 

" Another person, also, named Imam Uddin, a news- 
writer, who had been employed in the same work and who 
resided at Eolar and Nandi Gnrh, hearing this news at night, 
fled from the place to Eurumpaut, depending on Sauthgurh. 
Still, however, notwithstanding thj disclosure of all this 
treachery, and the execution of his hired dependants, Colonel 
Bead did not abstain from his intrigues and projects.” 

At Sermgapatam suspicion fell on Krishna Bao (the 
“ Kishen Bow ” of Wilks). Krishna 
from all accounts was one of the 
pected of trewhery ablest and highly trusted officers 

He had served under Hai- 
dar as well and had risen from the 
ranks He was, it would appear, a Mahratta Brahman, 
good at accounts and revenue matters, and with an 
uncommon head for offering sound advice in matters 
military at the most critical situations. He had com- 
bined with Purpaiya m making easy the succession of 
Tipu on the death of his father. He was one of the 
two who kept secret Haidar's death and controlled the 
army uutil Tipii’s anival and taking over charge of the 
same. He had followed Tipu in his expeditions. He 
was present at the t7,kmg of Permacoil, where, as head 
of the Treasury [Tdshe-Khdne) , he settled the ransom due 
from the people and collected on the spot a large sum of 
money from the people who had sought refuge in the 
fort. He it was that offered advice to Tipu to try a 
diversion on Trichinopuly to draw off Grei't^ral Mcdows 
from his design of invading Mysore from the 
Gaveripuram Pass, a ruse that was wholly successful. 
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He was present at Bangalore when it was taken by 
Cornwallis and so far enjoyed the confidence of Tipu 
as to be deputed by him, on the eve of its fall, to go into 
the fort and bring away all the property in it, including 
guns and treasure, the harem and the families of his 
officers— the uniform pledge he exacted from them — a 
task which Krishna Bao executed with the promptitude 
that usually characterised his actions. Their removal 
effected, he arranged for their safe despatch to Sermga- 
patam, where they arrived without accident Such was 
the man who was suspected by Tipu of treachery towards 
himself, on the mere accusation of a discontented relation 
(of Tipii), whose defalcations he had made public. No 
wonder Wilks stigmatises in strong language what he 
calls “ the mean and merciless character ’’ of Tipu as 
Wilks’ account of disclosed m actions of this nature. The 
hw victuniaation and story of how this able functionary was 
done to death is told by Wilks in a 
passage which deserves to be quoted, both as illustrating 
certain aspects of the character of Tipu and the extent of 
the discontent that had resulted from his ill-judged and 
cruel measures . — 

“ One of his emissaries was unfortunately detected at this 
period, with a letter in the Canarese language, concealed in 
his hollow bamboo or walking stick. The Sultaiin, as ivc shall 
hereafter perceive, in reviewing the measures of his reign, had 
reasonable cause for distrusting all Bramins, and such were all 
his secretaries for the languages of the south. A relation of his 
own (the brother-in-law of Seyed Sahob) who road the Cana- 
rese language, was entiusted with the examination of the 
letter, and the writer was seized , formerly a Bramin, but 
forcibly circumcised, and now named Mahommed Abbas. The 
name of Sbeshgere Bow, brother of the treasurer Kishon Bow, 
w’as implicated, and before be could be seized, he had heard of 
the accusation, and fied to his brother at Seringapatain , the 
treason seemed alarming and extensive, and Tippoo ordered 
the w'riter of the letter to be brought into his presence. Abbas 
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perceived his death to be inevitable, and he resolved that it 
should be exemplary; he denied no part of bis own imputed 
guilt, but boldly declared that no torture should compel him 
to implicate others. 'And how long,’ said Tippooi ‘have you 
been a traitor?’ ‘From the period.’ replied he, ‘that you 
began to circumcise Bramins and destroy their temples.’ He 
was put to death, by being publicly dragged round the camp, 
at the foot of an elephant, but the treasurer, Kisben Bow, 
with throe brothers, including Sheshgere Bow', were privately 
tortured and despatched. With whatever mystery these affairs 
were conducted, the acknowledged execution of one of the 
most able and intelligent officers of the State, could not but 
excite very general obser\'ation, and one-hall of the communitj' 
continues under the impression, that as the letter was never 
submitted to the inspection of a Bramm, the imputed partici- 
pation of Eishen Bow in any act of treachery, was a calumny 
invented by Seyed Sabeb, in revenge for retrenchments made 
some years before, in the accounts of Dindegnl.” 

Wilks adds 

“ I could never get Poornea, Ins colleague, to give an 
opinion. lie kept aloof flora enquiry, and of course from 
interposition, from the natural dread of consequences, and 
professed to have had no opportunity of forming a judgment.” 

No wonder that Purpaiya kept away from the inquiry 
If he had interested himself, he would 
implicated and what that 
meant is known from the fate that 
befell Krishna Liao himself. Later, but wholly untrust- 
worthy, accounts have suggested that Piirnaiya was 
jealous of Krishna Kao and left him to his fate without 
even putting a word of intercession on his behalf from 
entirely selfish motives, if he did not indeed connive at 
his unnatural despatch. There is no evidence whatever 
to support this belief still current in the land. Purpaiya 
had nothing to gain from the disappcarano.* of Krishna 
Kao , both were equals in the service , and if anything, 
Purpaiya stood even higher than Krishpa Kao in the 
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esteem of Tipu and his mother, to whose word the son 
paid great respect. There being no motive for such 
unfriendliness, the charge laid against Pur^iaiya cannot 
but be dismissed as both unjustified and groundless. 
Accounts current to this day state that Krishna Bao was 
really innocent of the designs of the Loyalists and that 
his death was compassed by his enemies, who were many 
The manner in which he was actually put to death is 
not mentioned by Wilks but tradition states that he was 
bodily lifted by jetties and thrown into a boiling cauldron 
of oil, in which he perished. The executions took place 
at Seringapatam before the departure of Lord Cornwallis 
from Bangalore (May 3, 1791). 

ETrmani, in his account of the affair, sets out the 
reasons that impelled Tipii to take 
Kirma^i’fMconni; extreme measures against Krishna Uao. 
His version suggests that he was m league with the 
invading English army, to whom he is su^iposed to have 
supplied information. Though baseless, this version 
indicates w’hat was popularl}’ believed at the time both by 
Tipu and bis informants. Kirmani thus writes detailing 
Tipu’h arrangements for the defence of Bangalore fort 

‘‘ It was, therefore, determined by the advice of certain of 
the Sultan's councillors, that the defence of the fort should be 
left to Monsieur Lally, and that Kumr-uddin Khan and Syud 
Sahib with a strong force should be appointed to make a 
demonstration against the English army, while the Sultan 
himself should march to arrest the progress of the Moghuls 
(the Nizam's troops) and the Mahrattas. In pursuance of thi*, 
arrangement, the French officer (Lally) actually marched, and 
had arrived at the tank or reserv'oir (Basavangudi) of the 
canal, when Kishn Bao and some other traitor.H, becoming 
acquainted with this plan, gave a hint to the English 
Hark&ras, who were always about them habited as their own 
servants, and they immediately apprised the guards in the 
trenches that now the time bad arrived to make an assault and 
take the fort. Kisbn Bao after this loft the fort, and at the 
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bank of the tank above mentionedi meeting Monsieur Lally, 
took him by the hand and kept him in conversation about 
trifles, while the officers in the trenches as soon as they 
received the information mentioned before, immediately got 
their troops in readiness and a little after midnight, all at once 
made their attack. S^ud Humid, the Sipahdar, and the 
Eilladars (commanders of the garrison), according to the 
directions of the traitor Kishn Bao, had allowed their men who 
were all prepared to defend the fort, to go to their quarters 
and cook their victuals, and, therefore, except a few sentinels, 
no one remained at their posts, but notwithstanding their 
helpless condition, they boldly advanced to repel their assailants, 
and drove them back from the chain of the gate. The 
Europeans, however, having been quickly supplied with the 
wine (or rather spirituous liquor), which inspires courage, 
returned to the charge, and by the time the brave garrison 
had assembled, they had stormed and mounted the walls and 
towers The Syud, being without his men and seeing he could 
not maintain his ground, escaped and joined the army. The 
two Eillad&rs with forty or fifty of their men planting their 
feet manfully at the gate were there slain, as was Shaikh 
Boodhun BisaldSlr, after giving manifold proofs of his courage 
and fidelity. Shaikh Oonsur Sipahdar and the Naikwars (the 
Nairs or Hindu chiefs) and soldiers of the fort were taken 
prisoners. The fort, therefore, was captured and the garrison 
with their women and children, and their money and property 
of all kinds, fell into the possession of the English soldiers.” 

After the loss of Bangalore, KTrmani states, Tipu lost his 
balance and ordered the indiscriminate execution of several 
of his officers* Among these were JOgaiya-Papi^it, the nephew 
of Aohanna-Pap^it, better known as Baja Birbal, and Baja 
Bamachandra Phadak, the Subadar of Arcot, who was the 
Shenstedar of Bangalore and adjacent taluks, who was also 
suspected of leaguing with the British , the Palegars of Baya- 
durg and Harapanahal}i, ” because,” we are told by Eirmkpi, 
the fire of the Sult&n's wrath burned fie'^ely, at the bare 
mention of the names of the Poligars.” At abi'^it this time, 
Erish^a Bao was, we are told> sent by Tipu " to take charge 
of the capital (Seringaputtun), and to despatch money for the 
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payment; of the troopst while the Snltan himself with the army 
and its departments marohed in pursuit of the English army 
to Balapoor Ehoord." 

What followed may be told in Kirmani’s own words ; 

“ The brave and powerful Sult&n with his victorious army 
had at this time turned the head of his generous steed towards 
the English army with the intention to attack it, when a 
jasoos, or spy dressed in a suit of mourning, arrived, sent by 
bis mother from Senngaputtun, and this man in private 
informed the Sultan that the villain Kishn Bao, conspiring 
with some other traitors, had so concerted and arranged that 
probably by this time a sedition had broken out in the capital, 
or would soon break out, the repression of w hich it would not 
be very easy to accomplish — he having followed the path of 
the rejected Ehundi Baoi and had sent for a large body of 
English troops from Bombay, and that the Queen (the 
Sult&n’s wife) had given up all hope or care of her life. At 
hearing this intelligence, the Bultiln despatched Syud Sahib 
with a body of troops to provide for the security and order of 
his capital." 

Kirmani proceeds to relate : — 

“ When Syud Sahib received orders to depart, he proceeded 
forthwith by the route of the Makri Jungul iP Magadi) and 
Bai Droog (? Bamgiri Durg), and arrived at the capital of the 
Sultan, Senngaputtun, at midnight, and placed his encamp- 
ment on this side of the rivet, while he himself with a few 
friends, and four or five hundred horse advanced to the gate of 
the fort, and before the appearance of the first light of the 
morning, called out to the guard at the gate to open it. As it 
happened that Assud Khan Bissldar and other loyal subjects 
of the Sultan had been appointed to the charge of this gate, 
they, pleased at the arrival of the Syud, opened the wickets, 
and he entered, and having stationed parties of his horse over 
different departments of the State, he proceeded to pay his 
respects to the Sultan’s mother, and she seated herself in the 
Hall of audience. At this time, the commander of the troops 
at the capitaL who was deeply implicated in the treason of the 
Btahman, finding his secret disclosed to the world, immedi* 
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ately repaired to Syud, and boasting of his own fidelity and 
loyalty, and condemning the folly and treason of the Brahman, 
persisted in demanding' that he should be imprisoned- The 
Syud, therefore, despatched a Chobediir to summon Kishn B-h q 
to the Hall of audience or Durbar, and, as he, being aware'of 
his danger, returned for answer that it was unusual and un- 
reasonable the Syud should send him orders, that he had 
nothing to do with him— his answer confirming the suspicion 
before entertained of bis treachery, the Syud ordered the 
persons present to proceed to his house and seize him, and they 
forcing their way into his house and breaking open the door 
of liis apartment, which he had bolted, or secured in the 
inside, they with their swords and muskets put him to death 
and threw his body into the drain of the bazar, and his house 
was plundered, and the property found m it carried to the 
treasury. During the last moments, however of this fiend 
he said—* I have lighted up a fire, which, as long as the 
Sultan lives, will not be extinguished '—this, alas was hnt 
too true." 

Krishna Eao’s wife, a beautiful, faithful and virtuous 
lady, was, according to one version, adds Klrmani, 
" tyrannically forced," after her husband’s death, into 
the Sultan’s ow’n seraglio. 

It is hardly necessary to invite attention to the radical 

Eadicai different <^‘ff®re°ce that exists between the 
between the >emon» versions of Wilks and Klrmini in 
of_ WiikK end Kir. regard to the connection of Krishna 

• Eao With the ever-active Loyalist group 

—necessarily described as “ traitors ’’ to Tipu_and to 
the different verdicts they pass on him. While Wilks 
holds him innocent, Elrmani holds him guilty of walking 
m the footsteps of Khande Eao and leaguing with the 
English at Madras and at Bombay. Whether Krishna 
Eao was in the attempt or not, it is clear that the moiil 
basis — if any— of Tipii’s administration haa r-oen sapped 
to its foupdations by Tipu’s own unbridled acts, and 
people were not only tired of him but also actively 
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against him. If only -Lord Cornwallis had pressed his 
terms hard, be could have ended the tyranny at once 
and thus saved the people of Mysore and the Company 
another war. But, as stated already, he was too noble, 
too generous, too highminded and too much tied down 
by the Company’s injunctions and by the barren theory 
of balance of power, rejected by so good an authority as 
Sir John Malcolm, to seem exacting with even such an 
unfaithful neighbour as Tipu.^ 


6S. Vide, on tbe entire section, Klrmipi, o.e., 174 176, 182-184, 187-188, 
189-198, and Wilks, u.e , II. 449-451, With f.n.; also Oae,, 11. 
IT 9616-2626 (quoting from these sources). The statements In the 
last mentioned work (on pp. 2691, 9S22) regarding Krishpa Rao’s inno- 
cence of the designs of the Loyaksts and tbe baselessness of KIrmapi’e 
yersion about bis (Krishqa Bso's) treachery to Tipft during the siege 
and defence of Bangalore (Marob 1791} sbonld be noted fbr a corrsok 
understanding of Iipu's state mind at the time and ita eonse- 
qneuces to himself. As to the course of internal aflsira whiob made 
Tips unpopular to the people of Ifysore, vidr Ob, XVI below, 
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KhAsA ChAM^IRAJA WopEYAR VIII, 
1776-1796— (con^il.) 

IntErnal affaars: Tipu'a innovations, 1784-1786 — The military 
system , the infantry , the cavalry , ’effect of the changes — 
Tipu’a assumption of the title of Padshah, 1786 — His desire 
for foreign curiosities, etc , 1786 — Further innovations, 
1787 , formation of administrative divisions , Fixing up of 
boundaries ; the issuing of the Hukum-Nameh ; issqing of 
the Imavu coins and the introduction of the Mauladt or 
Mukammadi year , the reformation of the Calendar ; 
destruction of lilysore town and fort — Attempted assump- 
tion of the role of a Prophet, 1788 — Other changes, c. June 
1788 ; Augmentation of infantry : substitution of Friday for 
Sunday for tlie nowiaf— Embassy from Nizam All, e. June- 
July 1788, classification of the army, August-Becember 

1788— Embassies to Constantinople and France, 1784«1787 
- -The story of the second embassy to Constantinople, 1786- 

1789 — Attempted assumption of the farther distinction of 
royalty, 1789-1790 . directs the formation of a throne of 
gold, 1790 ; the adoption of the tiger stripe ; codification of 
domestic manners and morals of Islam — Defence measures, 

1790— 1792 the spirit of innovation* pervading them — Tipu’s 
failure to ascend the throne, c. 1793 — Other measures (down 
to 1792) . Commercial arrangements — Fiscal and revenue 
arrangements , Tipu, as the enforcer of prohibition - Police 
and judiciary — The navy — The Definitive Treaty of Seringa- 
patam (March 18, 1792) and after ; payment of the war 
indemnity, etc. — Changes in civil and military affairs after 
the Treaty ; Tipu’s increasing predilection for Islam , 
displacement of Hindus by Muhammadans in the offices ; 
the consequences of the measure, the opp-^ssion and 
tyranny of Mir Sadik, the Dewan — Confiscation of 
funds of Hindu temples, etc.— Tipu's administrative and 
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other blunders — ^Tbe return of the hostages, 1791; renam* 
ing of the brigades of the army, etc., 1791-1795 — Tipu and 
the reigning Hindu sovereign (down to 1796) : the Dasara 
in Mysore as described m 1783; the King; the Palace, 
Durbar, etc. — Death of Ehasa-Cbamaraja Wodeyar, April 
17, 1786 ; suspected murder. 


F EOM the measures of external policy, described thus 
far, which, as we have seen, led to the abstraction of 
one-half of the dominions of Mysore, 
Internal afiaira. we may tum to those of internal 
administration, introduced by Tipu 
since his accession to power in 1783, and prominently 
mentioned in his own memoirs as the “ incomparable 
inventions and regulations.’* These professed and formal 
regulations for the conduct of affaire had commenced 
before his departure from Mangalore, with the aid of his 
great innovator, Zain-ul-Abidin Shoostri, and embraced 
either directly or incidentally every department in the 
science of government. Begulations, military, naval, 
commercial and fiscal, police, judicature and ethics, were 
embraced by this modern Minos, and his reformation of 
the calendar and of the system of weights and measures 
was to class him with those philosophical statesmen and 
sovereigns, of whose useful labours the Secretary (Zain- 
ul-Abidm) had obtained some obscure intelligence. It 


Tipfi’B iDtioTations, 
1784-1766. 


may be stated regarding the whole that 
since his return to Sermgapatam in 1784 
the name of every object was changed : 


of cycles, years and months, weights, measures, coins, 
forts, towns, offices, military and civil, and the official 


designations of all persons and things without one excep- 
tion — a singular parody of what was transpiring 
elsewhere at the time (in France) between the extremes 


of unbridled democracy and uncontrolled despotism, a 


system of subversion, as sweeping and indiscriminate, as 
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if the axiom were familiarly eatablished that everything 
IS wrong because it exists.^ 

The administration itself was named the SarkSr- 
Khodaddd or God -given Government, 
tern*** The army, the mainstay of authority, 

was enlarged so as to include the Asad 
Ildhi and Ahmadt corps, the former consisting of Che las 
from the Coromandel, and the latter comprising of the 
Portuguese Nazareues (Christians) of the West Coast 
captured by Tipu on his return from Mangalore (1784) 
and converted into Islam and formed into battalions of 
hve hundred each, as well as the prisoners taken from 
Coorg, also converted to Islam and formed into eight 
risalas or regiments (1785-1786). Obsolete Persian and 
Turkish were substituted for all French or English words 
of command in the military regulations, and a separate 
treatise called Futhul-Mujahideen (“ Triumph of the holy 
warriors”) was written by Zam-ul- 
Thpinfauto Abidm and hiB system was confirmed. 

The organization of companies, batta- 
lions and brigades was frequently varied, and was 
sometimes made to include a body of cavalry, and to 
become a sort of legion, and at other times it changed 
the proportions of artillery to infantry. Thus, from the 
regular infantry, five thousand men being selected, they 
were named a Kushoon, and the officer commanding 

1. Wilks, o c , II 663, 665 , EIrmSni, o.o , 30-31, 83. Amonn the forts 
whose names were changed were' Chitaldrag (oaWoA Furrokh yab 
JSiMor), Gooty (Fyze Hitsar), Bellary (Sunir Puttun), Pennkonda 
(Fakhriibad), Flvagada (Khutm.%garh), Sira (Buttumabak), Nandidutg 
{OurdSn Shukoh), DeTaohalh {YtuufabddC), Fnuganur {Darutturoor), 
Mdgadi {Sateangarh), Bui or Balam (Munzwated), Coorg {Zufur- 
Calient (ZsldmabSd), Dindigal (Shaltkdbdd), Sasksrid.irg 
(JfuzuJfuradaU), Erishqsgin (Fulk-il-agum), Mysore (Niuturbar)— 
Eirmfini, 0 . e.,83 KIrmim, however, dates these chenges in 1782- 
1783, though, according to the context and Witks, they aotnally took 
place subsequent to Tipu’a return from Mangalore,' els., duxiug 17B4- 
1786. Among other places whirhbore new names during Iipfi’s period 
were Mangalore (Qonal Bundur, el Oonal Bundur or Port Uoyii of 
Haidar), Cochin (KooeH Bundur), etc., (Xhnf, 16, 166) 

MMM* 
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that body was called a Stp&hdar. In each Kuthoon were 
font RisdldSrs or colonels of infantry, and one of 
cavalry, and under the orders of each Riaaldar or colonel, 
were ten Jowkidam or captains, and on that scale or 
proportion one hundred men being a Jowk, the chief of 
them was called a Joivkidar, aaxd every Jowk or company, 
included two Sur Khetl, ten Jamdddrs and ten Duffad&rs. 
In the regiments of troop or regular horse, which were 
formed and appointed after the manner of Europeans, 
the Teepddr and Subdddr, called Major and Adjutant in 
the French and English languages, were styled Youzddr 
and Nakib. In distinction to the Nakib of the Kuslioon 
and Risdla, he who was called Yussakcht had his name 
changed to Shurbushurn. The officer commanding three 
or four Teeps (regiments of cavalry) was called Mokubddr. 
The Bdr-Cucheri (regular infantry) was known as the 
Jygh-Cucheri ; the troop or regular horse Cucheri as the 
Uskeri-Cuchen ; and the Bundeh or slave Cucheri as the 
A$ad-Ildhi-Cueheri. The practical effect of the whole 
system of his infantry was considerable expertness m the 
use of the musket, and a respectable degree of facility 
in the evolutions most commonly 
The oevairy. required on service* In the cavalry, 

besides a formation of regiments 
never effectually organised, Tipu’s most remarkable 
change was the abolition of the martingale, 


Ibtd, S77-979, '2S8, (66-666, Kirmipi, o c , 81-82, 82-88, Hud Kirk- 
patnok, Select Letters, pp. 67-60 Spc aUo and compare Stewart, 
Memoirs, 61-62 Kirmani Ireqaently refers in hia work to lipfi’a 
system of government as KliodaiUtd Barkar (God-given Government), 
and this is reflected m Tipo’s letters also (see, for instanoe, 
Kirkpatrick, o.c., App H.). In keeping with this la the Memoir of 
Tipfl SnltSn written by himself and entitled Tarikhs-KhodadoAy, 
i.e., Khodadddy Atmals or History of the Khodadod Sarkdr, a work 
which has come down in an imperfect state (see Eirkpatiiok, o.e , 
Preface, xviii). The Futhul-Mujahtdeen of Zain-nl-Abidin, said to 
be a work of eight chapters, has come down in three chapters, 
(the third, fourth and fifth), which OoU Kirkpatrick baa noticed in 
nine sections dealing mostly with Tipu's military organisation. 
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which he considered in his instructions as 
rendering the horse obedient bat cramping 'in his 
powers. The general tendency of the 
obLgL'* changes effected in the whole of his 

military establishment was to increase 
and improve his infantry and artillery at the expense of 
the cavalry, and this was doubtless among the causes of 
that superiority which he attained over his Indian adver- 
saries in the campaigns of 1786-1787, and later became 
the most decided source of inferiority m his contest with 
the English power } 

Tipii’s return from C'oorg in January 1786 was not 
T.p.v* ..sumption marked by the circumcision of the 

of the title of Pad- greater part of the inhabitants taken 
ihah, 1786 prisoners there, but also by the pro- 

clamation of the royal dignity of the title of Padshah, 
which he had determined to assume. His intention does not 
seem to have been publicly announced, but all Muslims 
were summoned to attend the reading of the Khutba at 
the mosque of the Lil Bag Rumour had announced 
that something extraordinary was to occur, and an im- 
mense crowd was assembled. The othciating priest does 
not even seem to have been entrusted with the secret, 
and All Baza ascended the pulpit. When he came to 

niPiitioned abovp (hpo Kirkpatrick, o c , App I pp. Ixyii-lxxyii) 
Stewart refers to this work as " a code of Military Begnlations, 
compiled by Tippoo Sultau, part of which have been translated and 
published by Mr B Crisp of Bengal " (see Stewart, DetertpHkie 
UaialotfHf o/ thf Oriental Ltbrary of Ttppoo Sultan, P 98, Item No. 
XXXIV) The details set down by Klrmfini agree in the main with 
thosu described in the extracts from this trestise. As Col. Kirkpa- 
trick, however, elsewhere observes, the Futhul-MujAhideen, referring 
merely to the formtion of a single Ktithoon of infantry, hardly states 
the total number of such Kunhoona or furnishes any otliei data for 
estimating the aggregate strength of the army during the early part 
nf Tipii’i regime (Kirkpatrick, o c . App li. p. xeiii). So mechanical, 
indeed, was the substitution of the Persisii words into the mibtary 
technique that, as Wilks remarks, Zalnnl-Abidin Wmself *' never lost 
the nickname of Chep-gter-Dumue, his first word of command in 
the manual exercise" (Wilks, o.e., 11. 666, f.n ). 

3. Ibnl, 666-667 ; compare Stewart, Memoirs, l.c 
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that part of the Khatba in which prayers are offered up 
for the reigning sovereign, instead of the name of' Shah 
Alam, the Mughal Sniperor of the time, then customai^ 
over all the mosques of India, he substituted that of 
Tipu Saltan, to the entire astonishment of the great body 
of the auditors. And Tipu himself, in one of his official 
letters, conclusively assigned the reason that Shah 
Alam being the prisoner or servant of Sindhia and a 
mere cypher, none but an idiot could consider him as a 
sovereign. From this time onward, the Chobdars and 
attendants were ordered, in announcing the salutations of 
persons who entered the durbar, to observe the formali- 
ties of the court of Delhi, and proclaim the presence of 
a king, by which title {Padshah) he was ordered to be 
addressed and designated by all his subjects.^ 

Tipu’s desire for foreign curiosities about this time 
His desire for reflected m a letter wherein 

foreign curiosities, he directs his ambassadors to France to 
etc., 1786 procure from that country “a skilful 

physician, a pharmacopolist, thoroughly acquainted with, 
and capable of preparing, eveiy kind of medicine known in 
Europe ; and lastly, an able surgeon His acquaintance 

Itnd, 29i'295; ilio Kirkputrioli, o c., 1/rf/r; No CCCXXXI. Couip*>’<* 
Stewa-t, llfrmotrt, SI PAdthah PA^hrih Veiatun I’Anhah, cnutrcc- 
tion for Paduhah, luesniDg Protector or Orrat King, i r , kiiigof kingii, 
Sultin of Sultiiiii. The term was later adopted hy Turkey In 
Turkey, the term Pasha ei.;ni6ee a military, ciiil or uaval oScer 
of high rank, bia jurisdiction or district being called a PathaJie 
Sultan . From Arabic , a prince ; Muhammadan sovereign, of the 
Sultan of Turkey, who sskuines the title cf “ Sultan of Sultans'* 
(see Turkey in Nuttall). Siiltiln Muhanimad, after taking Xhorasaiii 
in his own name, ordered the name of the Samfinis to be left outof the 
public prayers, and having soon after received an luvoatiture from the 
Csbf (tbe dispenser of powers which he himself no longer enjoyed), he 
declared himself an independent sovereign and first assumed the title 
of Snltdn, since so general among Muhammadan Priiieet. Though not 
before adopted by the Musaulmans, It ia an old Arabic word forking 
(see Elpbmstone. History of India, 826, f n 3). As for the title 
"Enltan ” as applied to Tip3, Appendix Hl--(i). 

Kirkpatrick, o.c , /.offer No. CCCCIX, dated Decembers, 1786, As to 
the embssey to France, see below. 
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with physical science may be estimated by two lettezs 
addressed to Mons-Cossigny, Governor of Pondicherry, 
one acknowledging the receipt of “ a barometer, com- 
plete m every respect, excepting the quicksilver, which, 
owing to its oldness, does not move up and down. It 
IS therefore returned , and you are requested to send a 
good one, made in the present year.” And the letter 
requests a certain instrument, and a Persian translation 
of an European treatise on its use, “in which it is written 
that at certain times, the quicksilver rises a certain 
number of degrees; and that if, at such times, a person 
afflicted with certain disorders, sbail, during a paroxysm 
of the complaint, place his hand on the instrument, the 
ascent of the ({uicksilver will mark the height of the 
disease." In the first of these letters, the word harome- 
ter IS used , in the second hoioanuman, literally shewing 
the air (the hawdmdna of Kannada, meaning state of 
weather). He appears to have received some obscure 
idea of the common or, perhaps, the differential thermo- 
meter ; and desired to ascertain its application to 
medicine, a science in which he affected to be considered 
as a master, to the extent of frequently commanding, in 
his otflcial letters, certain prescriptions for the cure of 
disorders His system, like that of all Muhammadan 
physicians, was founded on the distinctions of the 
Greek schools, into hot, cold, moist, and dry, and among 
a multitude of absurdities, may be noticed one prescrip- 
tion, perhaps long untried, to prevent hydrophobia, by 
keeping open the wound for six months.^ 

Tipii again found himself employed m the enlargement 
of numerous innovations in the interior, 
uons'^KOT since his return from the campaign 

against the Mabrattas about the middle 


Wilkv, oc , II. ESI £65 (refemsg to Kirkpatrick, o.e., LtiUer$ Not 
CXV, dated September 19, 1786, CI'CCXVII, dated December 28, 
1786. and CCCOXX, dated December 99, 1786) 
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of the year 1787. He now divided the whole of the 
Formation of ad- territory under his authority into 
ministrativp divi- three parts, each of which was distin- 
“*'”**■ guish^ by a different name. For 

instance, the country on the coast was called the Sitba 
Yum (the sea) ; the cities and towns of the hilly and 
woody country the Suba Turun ; and the open and level 
or champaign country the Suba Ghubra (the earth). 
The chief ofScers of Parganas also received the title 
of Asof. Bound every city, town and fort, at the dis- 
tance of one fur&ung (4i miles), he erected a strong 
stockade with four gates, and to these ho appointed 
vigilant guards, that no one without his authority and 
permission, and the signature or mark of the military 
governor, should he permitted to pass in oi out, thus 
cutting off entirely the intercourse of foreign merchants 
and the commercial men of the country. In addition 
to this, Tipii stockaded the frontier 
between the limits of Mysoie and the 
districts of the Kamatic-Payanghat, 
from the boundaries of Dindigal and Kariii to the ghat 
of Budih&l and the limits of Eambam ; and 12,000 foot- 
soldiers were stationed along the stockade as a cordon, in 
order to prevent any one from entei mg Mysore from the 
Piyanghat, or any one from quitting the Balaghat for 
that quarter. About this time a number of rules and 
regulations (Hukunt-Ndmeh) were also 
aSm-S*! different departments 

of Government, viz., Kevenue, Treasury , 
Seals of office. Heralds’ office. Caravan J^eiiartment, 
Kitchen, Hospital, Wardrobe, Armoury, Granary, 
Fortiffcations, etc., all compiled under the iiiiinodiate 
Is.aine of thr >nspection of the Sultan. Among 
imami coins and tbp other innovations introduced were the 

mmodi yenr. called Imami, having on the obverse 


Puuog up 
boaodsrie* 


of 
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“ The religion of Ahmud enlightened the world from 
the victories of Hydar/’ and on the reverse “ He is 
the sole or only just King " ; and the institution of 
the Maulddi or Muhammadi year, which is thirteen 
years in excess of the Hijri, being reckoned from the 
conclusion of the Prophet’s office and the commencement 
of the duties of his mission.’ The 
the Caleader calendar consisted m the simple 

adoption of the Hindu cycle of sixty 
\ ears, and the substitution of their year, consisting of 
twelve lunar months, with an embolismal month at 
stated periods, to make it correspond with the solar 
leckoning for the ordinary lunar year of the Muham- 
madans, which makes the beginning of every successive 
yeai recede eleven days, and thus make the round of 
all the seasons. The Hindu names of the years were 
fabricated from the scheme usually named Abjud. This 
having been adopted, ordered and circulated (in 1786), it 
was now discovered that it would be an improvement to 
adopt another and more simple scheme, by which the 
power of each letter depends on its place m the alphabet, 

7 KirtuoQi, o e , 142'144, sl»o Wilks, o c , II S8I-5S2, and Kirk|>itrick, o c., 
Frelace, XXX ireferriug to tbt ilauUldi or Muhammadx jetrl 
Kiriniiii datoe tlieae iiinovationi, rouftlily in IT87 (A H. 1202). They 
actually took place la the latter part oi the year, acoordiDg to the 
context. As to the Huium Kumeh issued by Tipu, see Stewart, 
Catalogue, pp. 9S-9t, Items Not \XXVII-L (fourteen volnniet) 
Stewart further qiiotea the following Note b> the Ferbiau Secretary to 
the Governor-Qenertl ot India ae applicable to all the Begulutioua 
comprised m the if lUicin XdineA “Tipoo Sultan, either with a view 
to denote in the most couspicnons manner his pretensions to absolute 
lovcreiguty and independence, or from the suggestions ot pride and 
caprice, changed the era in use with all other Mussulman States, snd 
altered the names and designations of all the ofiBces of Government; 
of tliu divisions ot territory, and tciuis of revenue, of the implements 
of war , of coins, weights and measures, suhstitoting names of his own 
invention for those which are iii ns» in evi i v other part of Hindustan" 
(Stewart, o e., 94). 

As for the ooina ofTiph, these were issned in th< fith, sixth, stventb, 
eigtb, ninth and tenth to seventeenth years of bis period of office, 
corresponding to 1786, 1787, 1766, 1^9, 1790, 1791 to 17W Foradetstfed 
notice of these coins, vtdt Appendix IV— (41. 
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and the new edict was accordingly issued. The numerical 
letters composing the name of each year being added 
together, indicated the place of that year in the cycle ; 
and the new names of the months were merely ordered, 
so that the first letter of each should shew its place in the 
year as in the alphabet, the twelve Brst letters of the 
alphabet being the initials of the new names of the 
Destraction of twelve months.® In November, Tipu 
Mysore town and ordered the destruction of the town 
and fort of Mysore and commenced the 
erection of another fortress on a neighbouring height, 
which he called Nazarbar (now going by the name of 
Nazarbad, a part of modern Mysore City), The very 
same stones were reconveyed to rebuild the same old 
fort of Mysore in 1799. The town was utterly destroyed, 
and the inhabitants were ordered to remove at their 
option to Ganjam on the island of Seringa patam or to 
Agrahar Brabmapuri, renamed Sultdnprt, a little to the 
southward of Seringapatam.® 

We have a typical instance of how Tipu, m his zeal 
Attempted aaunip. Went even one step further 

tion of the role of a about the middle of 1788, ]ust after 
Prophet. jjjg successful Campaign in Malabar. 

8. Wilks, o e , II. 683-668, also Kirkpatrick, o.e , Preface, xxxii-xxxvii 

"Bnt it wax a conEideration", remarks Wilks critically on the 
Calendar, “ which his (T]pn's)aTocatioiis and stndirs do not seem to 
have brought under review, that all chronology is set at defiance by 
reckoning from a particular date or era one part of the eories in 
lunar years, and the remainder by the «olar account" (Wilkt, o e , II 
683). Kirkpatrick also, as be da >cnbes in bis Prs/ner, found it diffl- 
eult to reconcile the dates m terms of TipQ's calenJar 

9. Ibtd, 813; see slso and compare Stewart. Memoirs, 63. " Agrar Buuiboor’' 

of Wilksii identical with the extant village of B 'abroapiiri Agrahar in 
the Senugapatam lal ik. Tipu’s renaming of Brahmapori near Serin- 
gspatam as SulUnpet in I7o7 has an interesting parallel in the 
renaming of firahraapun at Uhimpurt by Aartngzlb in 1699. 
According to Abdul Karim's Haueatu't Saffl, Aurangxlb gave the new 
name to Brabmapuri in the course of bis encampment there The 
place is SO miles s.e. of Psudarpnr on the bsuka of the Bhimi. 
Aurangtlb stsyed there for four years (1699.17(l3),deHpatohing forces to 
other directions (Kliafl Ebin) (see Dr. M A. Cboghtai's srtiele on 
the Persian Ma. in the BISSTS Quarterly for October 1918). 
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The monsoon had commenced and he determined to 
march through the height of it to Coimbatore, answer- 
log those who attempted to dissuade him that he would 
order the clouds to cease discharging their waters, until 
he should have passed. Though it may be difficult to 
determine whether this was intended as an impious jest, 
or a blasphemous pretension, it is certain that about 
this period, he fieguently placed his own exploits in the 
cause of religion, particularly in the number of his con- 
verts, above those of the celebrated Prophet. The word 
Paigambar, he said, signified no more than a bearer of 
tidings (to the unmstructed) and the Prophet was 
but such a man as Tipu Sultan. Pretensions of this 
extreme kind naturally gave great offence to the ortho- 
dox Muslims However this may be, the clouds were 
not controlled and the army suffeicd the greatest hard- 
hhips in thir tedious march through the swamps, the* 
floods and the unceasing torrents of rain, until their 
arrival at Coimbatore.*® 

The reforming tendency, however, continued to mani- 
fest itself. The Sultan had, during 
June^rres*^^ years, been gradually 
increasing his infantry, and in prepara- 
tion for the war which he now evidently contemplated 
as near, made a further augmentation, 
while at Coimbatore, of two cucheries 
of infantry, amounting to 11,376 men. 
At the same place, he employed himself, as he informs 
us, m a profusion of “ new inventions and creations of 
the mind an example of which is best furnished in the 
concluding page of his own Memoirs. “ Aurangzebe ”, 

10. I&td, 318 319. Wilkp, on thu point, '■iglilly ubvc ves *'It the Sultaun's 
arrogance had not been chocked by Ibe subaeq lent Eagliah war (i.e.. 
War of 17110-1792), there la ebundant reaoon to coi -ctare that, drunk 
with flattery and uncontrolled dominion, he would have openly 
olaimed the apostolic character, and as hu followers believe, a still 
more impiona asanmptJon ’’(Wiiha, e.e., 11.818). 
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says he, “ from the commencement of his reign, which 

Sabetitution of happened on a Sunday, ordered the 
Fnday for Snndajr sounding of the noobut (royal band) 
for the nowbat times On that day of the week ; 

and for want of due consideration, the practice had since 
continued. His Majesty, the shadow of God, reflecting 
on this subject, ordered the substitution of Friday for 
this ceremonial. Because Sunday is appropriated by tbe 
Nazarenes ; Saturday by the Jews ; and Friday is the 
festival of the Mussulmans , and the excellence of that 
day is impressed on every mind by numerous traditionary 
texts. The Almighty, on that day, created the heavens; 
on that day occurred the martyrdom of the heads of the 
church ; on that day commenced the flood of Noah, 
besides other holy coincidences. Therefore, in a pro- 
pitious houi, when the Moon was m the mansion of 
•Taurus, Mercury and Venus in the mansion of Virgo, 
the Sun in Leo, Saturn in Aquarius, and Venus in opiio- 
sition to Libra— the royal mandate descended, directing 
the yiubuf to be performed in the royal hall, and by all 
Mnssalmans entitled to that distinction, flve time.s every 
Friday 

About this time, Nizam AIT, taking advantage of the 
termination of the Mysore-Mahratta 
EmbaM> from ^ar of 1780-1737, had despatched an 
July 1788 aiuoassador named Hatiz Fand-ud-dTn 

Khan, who, iii conformity to directions 
previously sent to Seringapatam, waited the Sultan’s 
arrival at Coimbatore. This envoy was charged with 
the proposal of a strict and indissoluble union between 
these only remaining Muhammadan powers of the 
Deccan and the South. X sfilendid Koran was sent for 
Tipu’s acceptance , and the return of a simitar pledge was 
to establish the most sacred and solemn obligations of 
friendship and alliance. To this proposition Tipn 

11. i>Mf, SSMM 
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agreed but demanded an intermarriage between the 
families as an essential preliminary, purely in the 
interests of Islam. But on this subject the envoy had 
no orders, and could give no reply. Thereupon Tipu 
sent an embassy in return, consisting of Kutubuddm 
Khan, Dowlat Zai Ali liaza (called Arkati) and 
Muhammad Ghiaus, who accompanied the envoy to 
Hyderabad, to negotiate further in the matter. Nizim 
All, however, distinguished between political union and 
the degradation which he attached to the proposed 
alliance, at which his pride recoiled ; and the negotia- 
tion and the embassy terminated. 

On Tipii’s return from the South to Senngapatam in 
August, -four months were exclusively 
^ * classification of Saiyids 
Dpcem^MTsJ'^'' And Shaikhs m his army into distinct 
brigades, leaving for the time being the 
PataiiH and Mtighals to be intermixed with the 
Hindus. 

Meanwhile embassies with ludicrous pretensions had 
been sent twice to Constantinople 
Embaaiias to (Room) and On ce to Paris. The first 
embassy to Constantinople, in 1784, 
under Othmsn Khan, formerly Tipu’s 
valet. WAS apparently for the purpose of obtaining some 
preliminary information. The intelligence transmitted 
by this envoy of certain conferences then in progress 
between the English ambassador and the Grand Seignor 
appears to have hastened the second and principal 
embassy to that power, consisting of four persons, 
G-hulam Ali Khan, Luiif AlT Beg, Shah Nurullah and 


18 Ilnd, 384-386; ftUo KIrmtni (o.e., 147-161), 'Vuo waxet oloqnently oa 
Eixim All’s rejeotion of Ti^fi'sofftr. mixes ap this eTsat 

with those of 1787, though, seconding to Wilks, took place ahont 
Jttne-July 1788, on and after his arriTal at Ooimhatore from 
llalahar. 

1 & IM, 891 . 
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Muhammad Haneef, who departed iu 1785 ; and on 
their arrival at Constantinople, Otbm&n Khan returned. 
The second embassy was instructed, after finishing the 
business committed to their charge, to proceed on a 
special mission to the court of France. But the Sultin, 
on hearing the personal report of Othman Khan, changed 
this resolution and deputed by the more expeditious 
route of a sea-voyage, from Pondicherry, a direct 
embassy to France, consisting of three persons including 
Othman Khan, in the beginning of 1787. And these 
envoys, after executing the objects of their mission, had 
returned and joined Tipu at Coimbatore (c. July 1788). 
A feud among them, originally excited on the occasion 
of receiving some valuable presents under orders of 
LiOUis XVI, eventually led to Muhammad Othman 
informing against his colleagues who were dis- 
graced. 

The second embassy to Constantinople, which was 
, ... accompanied by a suite estimated at 

Tbe story of the . j l i ^ 

secoBd eD.bsssy to eleven hundred persons, embarked in 
c<mstsntinopie. 1786- 1785 on four ships, Carrying, among 

other presents, four elephants, which 
all died before their arrival at Bnssora on the Persian 
Gulf, and one of the ships was destroyed by fire at tbe 
confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris. At Bussora, 
the envoys were hospitably received by the Governor, 
Sulaiman Pasha ; but were detained nearly three 
months, pending receipt of orders regarding the 
arrangements of their journey to Constantinople. 
During their detention at Bussora, the envoys visited 
the holy shrines of Nejef and Kerbela, and when leave 

li. Jb*d, 861-362. Compare Stewart, Memoin, BSSB. See aleo Kirkpatnok, 
o r., Xretlert Koe VII, CXOI, CCXIII-L'C.WI, CCXIX, CCXXXII- 

ccxxxiu, cccxxxvii, cccc, ccccix, ccccxin, 

CCCCXXXiv (ot 1786'17£6}, referrmif to there embeaaiea. The 
other embeaaadora to France were kfubammad Derriab Kb(a end 
Akber All Kbin (Wilke, o.e., II, 861, f. n.) 
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arrived, they were conveyed by water te BSgdSd, and 
thence overland by Moosul and Diarbeker. to Constanti- 
nople. Some months elapsed before they could be 
presented to the Grand Seignor, and the visionary 
character of Tipu’s views may be gathered from the 
objects sought to be secured by them during their inter- 
view with the Seignor. These were either to deliver up 
Mangalore in exchange for Bussora, or to obtain 
permission to erect a commercial factory at Bus-sora 
wnth exclusive privileges ; and lastly, permission to dig 
a canal for the purpose of bringing the waters of the 
Euphrates to the holy shrine of Nejef. On this last 
proposition being translated, the Grand Vizier, it would 
appear, smiled, spoke Turkish to the Beis Effendi 
stating (as was understood) that if the thing was proper, 
it would be effected without the aid of the mighty Tipu 
Sultan, but be bad the civility to answer, through the 
interpreter, that the application should be made to 
Sulaiman Pasha, the Governor of Bussora. In fact, 
they had sounded him regarding this position while 
waiting in Bussora; and the Pasha, who appears to have 
been a man of wit as well as courtesy, replied with 
suitable gravity that the suggestion had once been made 
m days of yore, but had been forbidden in the dream or 
revelation of a saint, and that, without some communi- 
cation of assent from the invisible world, the project 
could not be resumed ! There w’as no other professed 
interview of business, and the envoys were treated with 
every courtesy and distinction and entertained with a 
variety of public spectacles, at one of which they 
exhibited the evolutions of their sepoy escort. But the 
political ills of the mission were greatly exceeded by 
their physical misfortunes. The plague commenced its 
ravages, and before their departure from Constantinople, 
five hundred and sixty-five persons bad fallen victims to 
it. Their orders to proceed to France were untevoked 
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but they had expended a large portion of their money, 
and the funds were insufficient for that purpose. The 
plague had alarmed them unduly, and desiring to be 
exp^ited home by whatever route, they at length 
embarked for Alexandria, where they received private 
intelligence of the separate embassy by sea to France. 
From Alexandria they sailed up the Nile to Cairo and 
thence crossed the Suez. From Suez they sailed to 
Jedda, and thence performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina. While at Mecca, the Sheriff, finding that 
a portion of the diplomatic funds still remained un- 
touched, gave a friendly intimation of his requiring a 
loan to that amount, and Gbulam All escaped this 
robbery by a singular device. He forged a letter which 
he caused to be brought m by an express cameKcourier 
in the night. The messenger was of course stopped by 
the guards of the Sheriff, one of whose officers was 
ordered to accompany him to the quarters of the 
embassy, and the despatch was read aloud m his 
presence. It contained intelligence of a great victory 
over the last of Tipu Sultan’s enemies m India, and the 
preparation of a numerous fleet for the purpose of 
occupying the holy cities with an army capable of 
renewing the first triumphs of Islam. Discreet 
rejoicings ensued at the quarters of the embassy, 
and secret terrors in the councils of the Sheriff. 
The loan was no longer wanted, and the embassy 
hastened to its port of embarkation, whence it arrived at 
Calicut on the 28th of December 1789, the very day of 
Tipu’s repulse from the Lines of Travancore ; and shortly 
afterwards in camp, just five years after taking leave at 
Setingapatam, bringing bock alive to Mysore sixty-eight 
of the eleven hundred who had arrived in safety at 
Constantinople. The cost of the embassy was estima- 
ted at Bupees twenty lakhs, and besides return presents 
of ornamented sword and shield and friendly and 
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congratulatory letters from the Viziers, the only value 
received in turn, as was slily observed, was a finnan 
from the Sultan of Constantinople and sixty-five half 
quires of journal worth about five rupees ' But Tipu, 
attributing no part of this result to his own folly and 
Ignorance, ascribed the whole to the unskilfulness or 
dishonesty of GhuUm All Kh&n, who was soon divested 
of all his employment and ordered to confine himself to 
his house. During the investigation which preceded this 
result, Tipu one evening directed one of the ofiScers-in- 
waiting to call the man-eaters. The officer stared ; and 
Tipu explained by desiring him “ to call the men who 
had lately returned from Boom (Constantinople) after 
eating their companions This joke became current, 
and as long as its novelty lasted, the ambassadors were 
distinguished by the nick-name of the man-eaters * 

The royal state and title (Padshah) had been, as 
we have seen, assumed by Tipu in 
“further and his power and arrogance 

diitmction of rovni may be deemed to have reached their 
t>, 1789-1790 summit already in 1789. It was 

shortly after the return of the second embassy to Cons- 
tantinople, described above, and Tipu's own return to 
Seringapatam in May 1790 after his attack on the 
Travancore Lines, that he, according to the suggestions 
of the Viziers of Boom (Constantinople) and the advice 
of his faithful Amirs, collected all the treasures of the 
State, or rather assumed the pomp and splendour of 
royalty, and directed the formation of 
tion’^rVthrorof a throne of gold, ornamented with 
Koid, 1790 jewels of great value in the shape of a 

tiger, a figure from the first most 

16. Xbtd, 869*867 ; tee klao Mid compare Klmivifo.e., 'U-145), who eata 
down this event to the yeere 1783-1787 (A.H. 1198-1909)* At to Tip6*t 
projected oonttmction of an aqnedaot from the Buphratet to the holy 
ihnoe of Eejef, tee alto Kirkpatrick, o.e , Letters Not. CCXXXJII 
(dated let Uaroh 1786) and CCCC (dated 19tb November 1786). 

VOL. n?, ^ NNN 
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approved by him, and signified also by his own name 
{Tippoo, lit. tiger) From now, tbe adoption of the 
tiger stripe in the uniform of the 
the °* infantry, and as a distinctive ornament 

m the palaces, in casting guns, and on 
all the insignia of royalty, was founded on this name. 
Royal tigers were chained in the court of entrance of 
Tipu’s residence, and the construction of the throne was 
made to conform to the same terrific emblem. A tiger, 
rather exceeding the full size, of pure gold, and well 
fashioned, the eyes and teeth of appropriate stones, was 
the support of the throne , and from a richly ornamented 
canopy, was suspended over the throne a fluttering 
humma, formed ('f beautiful precious stones, in confor- 
mity to the poetical fancy that the head on which its 
shadow falls is destined to be encircled with a crown. 
One branch of the national festivity was to have been 
the solemnization of 12,000 marriages on one and the 
same day. A separate code was also prepared about the 

CodifiMtion ol do regulating domestic 

mestio monner* and manners and morals. A draft of one 
morals of Islam these m the Sultan’s handwriting 

was to the following efiect “ Tbe faithful shall dine on 
animal food on Thursday evening, and on no other day 
of the week, on the same evening and no other uxores 
suas amplexu tenere licet,’’ ” 


16 Kirmani, o.c , 146, see aUo and compare Wiiks, o.r , II 6S0 Kir- 
mSni, however, seta down this event to 1787 (A, H 1202) and 
Wilks to 1786. Bnt, in the light ol tbe context aa recorded by both 
tbe writers, tbe constmction of tbe tbrone was ordered only m 1720, 
shortly after tbe return of the aeeond embassy to Constantinople 
and Tipd’s return from Iravanoore Aa Col. Uilea, tbe translator 
of Elrmapl, rightly observes' “it appears from tbia (*.«., Tipd'e 
ordering the formation of the throne) that TipQ wanted tbe 
eanetion of the SnlMn of Boom, before be aeanmed the titles and 
distlnctione ol royalty " (Rlrmipl, l.e , loot-note). 

IT. Wilke, o.e., H 660^. 
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About this time, war with the Eoglish having broken 
out {The Third Mysore War), Tipu, 
1790-1793 inspired by the reports of the 

favourable impression which had been 
created on the mind of the Sultan of Constantinople by 
the warlike weapons he had sent him as presents (espe- 
cially the rockets), set about systematically preparing 
also for the defence of Seringapatam. Talented English 
and French artisans were assembled and constantly 
employed in casting metal or brass guns and the manu- 
The spirit of inno- faoture of muskets, besides scissors, 
▼stion pervading pen-knives, hour-glasscs, pocket-knives 
with many blades, etc. The Sultan's 
manufactories were called Tard-Mandal and were 
established m Seringapatam, Bangalore^, Ghitaldrug and 
Nagar (Bednur), The chief part of the Sultan's time 
was, however, spent in collecting and enlisting men for 
his horse and foot, but nothwithstanding this, the Amirs 
and Khans of old times whom Haidar had allured to 
his service from all cities and countries at great expense, 
were now all at once cast down from rank and power, ftnil 
the honour of the Sultan’s confidence ; and low bred, 
mlgar, young men were appointed in their places. The 
chief merchants and home-dealers, etc., {Karwati- 
Bashiaum), on account of low prices or want of demand 
for their ware, abandoned trade, and those persons who 
were willing to take up a musket and a pair of pistols 
were entered in the cavalry, while those who opposed 
this innovation were deprived of their rank and dismissed. 
As the confidence of the Sultan was chiefly placed in 
artillery and the muskets as the most efficient description 
of arms, the brave men who excelled at the handling of 
the sword and spear lost heart, and some cavalry officers 
were appointed and compelled to enlist men for the Jysh 

18. la Bsngalors Oity, % part of ths Kvek m knovin to this day aa 
Taramtufdeilfit, 
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and IJahur horse and foot, who were ignorant of the 
rales and qualifications necessary for these divisions of 
the service. Consequently, in a short time, confusion 
and ruin appeared in the fundamental regulation of the 
government and kingdom.^^ 

About 1792, the throne of gold which Tipu had ordered 
in 1790 was finished, as was desired. 

Kinat®..« " >8 accordmg 
1793. to the customs of the Kings of Delhi, 

first introduced by Sultan Julaluddm 
Muhammad Akbar — for they previously demanded the 
daughters of the family of Juswunt (i.e., daughters of 
the Bajput princes of Hindustan) — previous to the 
Sultan’s ascension, a certain ceremony remained 
unperformed,” the Sultan having despatched hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to the Baja of Kutch for realizing 
the object. By his presents and favours, Tipu made the 
B&ja willing and agreeable in the matter. “ At this 
penod, however,” to use the annalist’s words, ” fortune 
being employed in endeavours to rum those professing 
the true religion, and the defender of God's people, this 
happy result was not attained.” Preparations had 
been made for the public ceremony of ascending the 
throne but the events of the years 1790-1792 interfered 
with the projected festivities and the Sultan was never 
destined to sit upon his throne.’* 


19. Klrmspi, o. e., 146-147. Kirmani, a* usual, sets down these affairs to 
1787 (A. H. 13(M), but in the light of the ooutezt, they are referable 
to the period 17^1792. 

90. Ibid, 289.240. Klrmapl is evidently pointing here to the vanity of 
Tipd in imitating his prototype Akbar in endeavouring to follow 
the custom of the Emperor demanding Rajpnt princeases in marriage, 
ESrmipi sett down this event toe. 1791 (A. H. 1208-1909) bat in 
the light of the context, m., the war with the English (179(hl793), 
it it Mtignable to e. 1709. 

21. WlUn, o.e., 11.680. Wilka dates Uie event m 1789 but, according to 
the context, it has to be plaoed abont 1792. 
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Tipn's commercial regulations since his accession 
to power were founded on the basis of 
other meesares making the sovereign, if not the sole, 
(down to 1 ). chief merchant of the dominions. 

Commercial Commerce with Europeans, especially 
arranBements English, was Considered 

pregnant with danger in every direction. Possessed 
of this view, he prohibited the cultivation of the 
pepper-vine in the maritime districts, and merely 
reserved those of inland growth to trade with the 
true believers from Arabia. Monopolies were numer- 
ous, those of tobacco, sandalwood, pepper and the 
precious metals being the most lucrative. Exports 
and imports were prohibited for the protection of 
domestic trade ; a board of trade of nine commissioners 
was also organised, with seventeen foreign and thirty 
home factories in the several districts, with a new code 
for its guidance , and it was m contemplation to esta- 
blish something like a bank, while the State itself 
monopolised the profits of money-changers in furnishing 
coins from the treasury to servants paid by regular 
salaries. When Raja Ramchander, the person in charge 
of the bank, reported that the dealers were keeping aloof 
from it, that the expenses far exceeded the profits, and 
that it was necessary either to abandon the plan or to 
enlarge it, so as to embrace not only regular banking 
establishments but commercial speculations necessary for 
their prosperity, he got thi reply “ There is no 
regulation issued by us, that does not cost us, in the 
framing of it, the deliberation of five hundred years — 
do as you arc ordered." A part of the suggested plan 
was, however, gradually introduced, and the funds in the 
hands of the money-changers were employed m advan- 
tageous loans. Yet with all this parade of being the 
master of every detail, Tipn was ignorant of the contents 
of his '* Toshe^Khana-" (royal ware-house of the capital). 
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to the extent of sending to Poona, on the occasion of a 
marriage, for a small quantity of gold cloths (of which a 
ton at the least was found m store on the capture of 
Seringapatam 1799) ” 

The regulations of revenue, professing like those for 
pecuniary deposits to be founded on a 
Fiscal ana revenae tender regard for the benefit of the 

afpang6si6iit8* ^ 

people, contained little that was new, 
except that the nomenclature and institutions of 
Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar were promulgated as the 
admirable inventions of Tipu Saltan, on the same 'princi- 
ple that Spanish guns were found ornamented with 
the tiger stripe and inscriptions, purporting that they 
were cast at Seringapatam 'Phough among the 
real novelties in the code of revenue not one improve- 
ment could be discovered, offices requiring an exact 
knowledge of accounts, and formerly filled by Brahmans 
or other Hindus, were gradually ordered to be executed 
by Muslims, and when it was objected to b> many 
of the individuals that they could not even wnte, the 
Sultan gravely replied that they would learn But one 
measure of bis deserves the modified consideration of 
those who value the health or morals 
of the people, Tipu began, at an early 
period, to restrict the numbers and 
regulate the conduct oi the shops for 
the sale of spirituous liquors, and he finally and 
effectually abolished the whole, together with the sale of 
all intoxicating substances and the destruction, as far as 
he could effect it, of the white poppy and the hemp 
plant, even in private gardens. The large sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this prohibition was founded on the 


Tipa as tljo 
enforcer of prohibi- 
tion. 


31. Wilke, o.e II 668-573 (referring aUoon p 572 to Kirkpatrick, o.e., 
Lttier No. XCVIII, dated 2nd August 1786, addressed to Bijs 
Bamehander). As to the details of commercial regnlationa, Me 
Kirkpatnok, o.e., App. B, pp. zzziu-xlvii (In eight aecUona). 
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unforced interpretaliion of a text of the Koran " every- 
thing intoxicating is forbidden."^ Tipu, however, 
made an exception m the case of Europeans in his 
service, for m a letter to Mons. Lally he says: “You 
must allow no more than a smgle shop to be opened in 
your camp for the vending of spirituous liquors ; and 
over that you must place a guard for the purpose of 
pre'venting the sale of sfirits to any but the Europeans 
belonging to- you, it being a rule in our army that no 
shop of this kind shall be permitted to be established 
in it.”®^ 

Of Tipu’s system of police, the following single 
extract from his official instructions 
Poheo and judwi f,ufgce. “ You must place spies 

throughout the whole fort and town, 
in the bazars, and over the houses of the principal 
officers, and thus gam intelligence of every person who 
goes to the dwelling of another, and of what people 
say, etc., etc.” All this Haidar effectually did, and all 
this Tipu Sultan only attempted. Of his talents for 
judicature, we must seek for examples, not in a general 
code to supersede the all-sufficient Koran, but in those 
occasional edicts which may bethought m some degree to 
belong to the department of police. The frequency of 
feuds between the right and left hand castes {Balagai 
Yedagai) m the country once engaged his attention, 
and he applied his profound research and experience to 
trace the origin of these secth and to devise the means 
of preventing future riots."'’ 


s28 Jbul, 372-673 , sei sUo aiit] (.ompart Stuvait, Jfonow-a, 63 
•J4 Kirkpatrick, o e., helfet No CCCCXI, dated Decembei 11, 17S6. 

36. Wilka, O.C., II 571-67,i See also .Stewart who refers to the first 
Vulnme of Sukum A'dineA Jit&uin, containinig “Tlpfi's Code of 
llegulationo for tlie spies or Intelligence I)ep irtiuent " (Stewart. 
Oatalugua, p. 98, Item No XXXV}. On the use of PostOifioeln 
modem Britain in tbe political sphere, sec Medlejr, Sitghah Oonthr 
lut%onal Bittoty, 479 eiteg. 
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The fleet was originally placed by Tipu under the 
Board of Trade, and it was not till 
The navy. after 1792 that the construction of a 

navy to vie with that of England was 
proposed. The absurdity was not perceived of seeking 
to create a warlike fleet without a commercial navy, or 
of hoping, literally without means, suddenly to rival 
England in that deparimenf of war, which was 
represented to be the main source of power, by the 
Vakils who accompanied the hostages, and had been 
specially instructed to study the English institutions. 
This novel source of hope was not finally organized on 
paper till 1796, and can scarcely be deemed to have 
had a practical existence. He began m 1793 with 
ordering the construction of an hundred ships , but 
in 1796, he reduced the number to twenty ships of the 
line and twenty frigates , eleven Commissioners or 
Lords of the Admiralty (Meer-e- t/em) who were not 
expected to embark ; thirty Meer liuhr or Admirals, 
of whom twenty were to be afloat, and ten at 
court for instruction A 72-gunhhip had thirty 
24-pounder8, thirty IS-pounders, and 12 nines ; 
a 46-gun frigate had twenty 12-pounders, as many nines, 
and six 4-poanders; the line of battleships were 72’b and 
62’s; and the men for the forty ships are stated at 
10,520. To each ship were appointed four principal 
officers . the first commanded the ship ; the second had 
charge of the guns, gunners and ammunition, the third, 
of the marines and small arms , the fourth, the working 
and navigation of the ship, the provisions and stores, and 
the regulations descend to the most minute particular, 
from the dock-yard to the running rigging ; from 
the scantlings of the timbers to the dinner of the 
crew. Tipu had access to tolerably correct authorities 
in matters of mere detail, which in many cases 
he rendered ludicrous by a pretended knowledge 
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Payment of thu 
war indemnitvi etc. 


and profound ignorance of the objects to be rega<- 
lated.® 

After the departure of the confederates on the conclu- 
sion of the Definitive Treaty of 

The Definitive _ ^ 'L,. . 

Treaty of Seringa- Senngapatam (March 18, 1792), Tipu, 

patam (March 18, brooding over the heavy losses he had 
1792) an a ter Sustained and the deep wounds that 

had been inflicted on his pride, shut himself up for several 
days in an agony of despair. His first public act was to 
make arrangements regarding the 
money due under the treaty. It was 
lesolved that Rupees one crore and ten 
lakhs of the total amount should be paid from the 
treasury, that sixty lakhs should be contributed by the 
aiiuy, and one crore and sixty lakhs by the civil officers 
and inhabitants at large under the head of nazardna or 
forced gift. The oppression of the population m 
levying the last drove great numbers to seek an asylum m 
the Bsramahal and other neighbouring districts, though 
there was a large balance standing in the accounts for 
several years afterwards.®^ An improvement of the 
fortifications of Senngapatam was also commenced and 
labourers imported in large numbers for the purpose, 
though no part of the works was ever completed.®® 

Tipu’s numerous administrative and other measures 
had made him unpopular to the large 
iimuKeh in civil majority of the people of Mysore 

and military affairii , , , , , . 

after the Trrn/y already by 1791, when, as we nave 
seen,®° the Loyalists m Senngapatam 
attempted without success the subversion of his 
regime and the restoration of the ancient Hindu dynasty. 
The Sultan’s caprice, fanaticism and spirit of innovation 


96. Ibid, 667-668. At to the dctaiU of mariuv re^ ilatious, see Kirkpatrick, 
o.e., App K. pp. Izxvli-xcii. 

27. and, 662-663. 

28. a»A, 668-690i see also and compare KIrmapi, o c., 235, 

29. See Ante, Cli. XV. 
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increased with his misfortunes during the period 
subsequent to the treaty of March 1792, and were carried 
to the verge of insanity. At this time, 

npfi'B increasing gg^yg Kirmani,** Tipu developed “a great 
predileoUon for ^ i. -d t/ j ^ j 

Islam. aversion to Brahmans, Hindus and 

other tribes and “ he did not consider 

any but the people of Islam his friends, and, therefore, 

on all accounts, his chief object was to promote and 

provide for them.” Mir Sadik, the displaced Amir, 

was restored to the office of Dewan. In the offices 

both at headquarters and m the taluks 

Di^Ucamont oi (narganas), Hindus were displaced 
Hindus by Mahsm- , ,, , , , , 

msduis in the offices bv Muslims who coiild Scarcely 

lead or write, and the order went 
forth that all accounts should be submitted in the 
Persian language. Not only was all punishment such 
as beating, flogging, etc., renounced, but, to render more 
sacred the injunction to an honest discharge of public 
duty, the principal public officers, civil and military, were 
annually assembled from all parts of the country, and 
each made oath on the Koran, that he had not in the 
preceding, and would not in the ('urrent year, defraud 
the Government, or sufTer it to be defrauded, and had 
observed, and would maintain' hdelity to the sovereign in 
every respect, including the observance of prayer and the 
abstinence from forbidden things. But 
The conseqaciice* human being was ever worse served. 

or more easily deceived. Kvery sort of 
peculation was increased by the cover of these oaths, and 
when, subsequently, not content with the oaths of the 
great officers, Tipu exacted them from every individual 
in the ranks of the army and the lowest civil officers of 
the Government, the lust of plunder became unbridled 
and unlimited. Oaths seem to have lost their value. 


30. Kinuipi, o.c., 980481 
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Corruption increased all round in the country parts 
directly under the charge of A sofs and Amils. As the 
Persian annalist dolefully writes, their former Brahman 
predecessors in office, the Deshmukhs, Deshpandes and 
Sanungos, although thrown out of office, still, by 
sycophancy and their knowledge of business, and by 
intriguing with the Amils and Asofs, were continued in 
their employment in revenue affairs as usual, without the 
knowledge of the Sultan, and the Asofs and Amils, 
relying on their ability,' abandoned the duties of their 
offices, and gave themselves up to pleasure. Their 
nominees in the meantime plundered all the taluks at 
their discretion, giving half to the Astfs while retaining 
the other half for their private use.” Yet Tipu, keeping 
m view the oaths of the.se faithles.s* officials, neither 
punished the offenders nor manifested anger at their 
misconduct. Tipu also built a Musjid in every town, 
and* appointed a Mnazziiii, a Maula and aKazi to each ; 
and promoted the education and learning of the Mussul- 
mans to the utmost of his power While ho considered 
as his personel enemies those who neglected the 
!i[ipointed prayers, he himself spent hi.-, time in prayer, 
reading the Koidn and counting the beads of his 
rosary.®® ‘‘ When, therefore,” adds Klrmam,” “ for 
the sake of his religion, the Bultfin withheld his hand 
from the duties of government and conquest, and ceased 
to inquire into the actions and conduct of his agents and 
servants, every one in his place did as he pleased fear- 
lessly, and without restraint. IMie old Khans and 
faithful servants of the State were now cast down from 
confidence and power, and low men and men without 
abilities were raised to high office.^ and dignities . . . . 
From this cause, however, it wu'a that disorder and 
disaffection forced their way into the v.-'i y foundations of 

SI. Ihvi, m, aas-asa; aho Wilk«, o.r.. U. 671-576. 
aa. Ib<d, 382. 88. Ibid, 333-386. 
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the State, and at once the nobles and Khans, being 
alarmed and suspicions, became the instigators of 
treachery and rebellion. The Amir, Mir Sadik, covered 
with kindly benefits, opened wide the 
Theoppreroion ana floors of deceit and fraud on the highest 
the Devsn and lowest servants of the State, until 

at length the reins of the government 
and the supreme direction of affairs, all fell into his 
hands, and his duties and rank rose higher and higher. 
Becoming conceited, he took into his own hands most of 
the questions relative to government and revenue, and 
decided on them without asking the consent or pleasure 
of the Sultan. He also by his oppression and violence 
filled all parts of the kingdom with tumult and sedition, 
and regulated matters of the highest importance at his 
mere fancy and caprice. Also, by leading charms, 
incantations, and by prayers for domination (for bis 
necromancem burned half a maund of black pepper every 
day), he so subjected the mind of the Sultan, that when 
he beard complaints against him (Mir Sadik) from the 
mouths of his Amirs, he listened to them with 
clemency and forbearance, and without in any way 
discountenancing or punishing him, he still strove 
to raise him to the highest dignities. The 

Mir, therefore, by the Sult&n’s daily increasing 
favour, gained authority and (lower over all the forts and 
castles of Mysore, and treating the chief men of the 
kingdom with neglect and insolence, he allowed no one 
any share in the conduct or administration of public 
affairs. He also dispatched misplaced or unnecessary 
firmans and orders to the different dependencies of the 
State, and neglected to report to the Sultan the state of 
the different departments, the condition of the people, 
and the occurrences in the kingdom.” So unsettled did 
become the loyalty of those surrounding Tipti that in 
due course he organized a corps called Kerbeela at first, 
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aind afterwards Zumra, to act as his bodyguard, and 
prescribed an appropriate dress for it.^* 

Tipu’s bigotry about this time led him to consummate 
the extinction of Hindu worship in 
the State, the confiscated funds of the 
tempiei, etc temples being intended to balance the 

loss of the revenue derived so far from 
the tax on intoxicating substances. The measure 
commenced to operate from an early period of his regime, 
and the extinction was gradual, though (in 1799) the 
two temples within the fort of Seringapatam (i.e., the 
Eanganatha and Narasimhaswami temples) alone 
remained open throughout the extent of the kingdom 
The service mams of Patels were likewise confiscated, 
and an income was raised by dividing the houses in the 
fort of Seringapatam into separate wards for different 
classes and putting prices upon them, the owners being 
ordered to shift for themselves outside, no compensation 
being paid to them. Tipu strove, in short, to obliterate 
every trace of the previous rulers. For this purpose, even 
the fine irrigation works, centuries old, of the Hindu BSjas 
were to be destroyed and reconstructed in his own name.^ 
As regards selections for offices, the Sultan fancied 
that he could discover by mere look 
tbe capacity of a person, which 
blunders. naturally resulted in the most absurd 

blunders. All candidates for ever}' 

M. Wilks, o.e , II 608409 (referring to the mesenres of 1797). 

»6. Ibid, 67^676, 611-612 , elao Myt, Gat., II. iv. 2629. Sea also and 
rompare Stewart, Umrntrt, 63. A good iiiatance of TipO's tendency 
to obliterate ungaUonal relica of Hindu mle and reconatmot them 
in hiB own name it afforded by the Mthio inscription (in Persian) dated 
1798, now standing on the site of the XannsmbSdi dam (at Krishpa* 
rijasigar), referring to the progress of hik aoheme of an embankment 
across the Canvery at that rery spot— it bt d been raised to more than 
70 feet height by that date— and the oonditio"'. under which lands 
ui\der the reservior were to be onltirated (see E.O., III. i. My. M). 
It la significant that it was at this place that OhikkadS-vargja 
Wofeyar bad also projeoted a similar aoheme about a centnrr earlier 
(see Vol., I of this work, pp. 877-879). 
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department were ordered to be admitted and drawn up 
in line before him, when, looking steadfastly at them, he 
would, as if actuated by inspiration, call out in a solemn 
voice, "Let the third from the left be Asoph of such a 
district ; he with the yellow drawers understands naval 
affairs, let him be Meer-e-Yem, Lord of the Admiralty . 
he with the long beard and he with the red turban are 
but Amils, let them be promoted."*^ Tipii's code of 
regulations was ordered to be studied night and day. 
It was declared to contain “all rules necessary to be 
observed,’’ but “if any case should occur, not provided 
for, and requiring reference to the resplendent presence, 
such reference was to be made,’’ An anecdote on this 
subject IS worth noting here. A husbandman came out 
of breath once to tell the Amil at K&nkanhaUi that a large 
held of sugarcane was on hre. “ Fetch me the book of 
regulations ; positively I can recollect nothing about a 
fire in a field of sugarcane.” “I will tell yon what to do, 
if I may be peimitted,” said the astonished husbandman, 
and with great volubility talked of the village drum sum- 
moning ever)’ man, woman and child, with each a pot of 
water. “The book of regulations tells me what to do," 
said the Amil, “the case is unprovided for, and must be 
reported and referred.” In the meanwhile the field was 
destroyed, and the report was made. Rumour was more 
expeditious than the letter, and every one was full of 
jest and expectation. The Sultan heard the dispatch with 
a vacant stare, which sometimes preceded a laugh, and 
sometimes a wise refiection. The courtiers misinterpreted 
the look, and a competition ensued of wit and epigram, 
at the expense of the unhappy Amil. The royal stare 
continued for a time and then dropped into the philosophi- 
cal preparative. “The man,’’ said the Sultftn, “is a good 
and an obedient servant ; prepare instantly an edic^ to be 


u. Ibid, turn. 
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added to the regalations, prescribing what is to he done 
in the event of fire in sugar-fields.’’*^ The manner in 
which complaints were heard and disposed of may be 
illustrated by a single example. A number of raiyats 
appeared on a certain occasion before the Sultan to 
complain of exaction. Mir Sadik, the Dewan, admitted 
the fact and said it was made on account of Nazarana, 
which silenced the Sultan at once. The Dewan, how- 
ever, holding out to the raiyats a hope of future immu- 
nity, succeeded in inducing them to agree to pay thirty- 
seven and a half per cent additional, and this circums- 
tance being brought to the notice of Tipn as demonstrat- 
ing the falsehood of their former complaint, the chief 
spokesmen, the most intelligent and active of the Patels 
or headmen, were hnng on the spot, and the increase 
extended to the whole of the Mysore dominions.** The 
army in the meanwhile had received no more than 
seven months’ pay in the year, and began to evince 
considerable discontent. To reduce the numbers, or 
touch the efiBciency of the instrument, by which alone 
he could hope to retrieve his affairs, did not enter into 
the Sultan’s contemplation ; but he adopted the project 
of granting Jaghirs in lieu of one half of the pay, 
reckoned at ten months’ pay in the year, which would 
leave a balance of five to be paid in money Such allot- 
ments could only be made to corps, troops or companies, 
and not to individuals, and the acceptance was ver} 
prudently permitted to be optional. The Silledar horse, 
without exception, embraced the arrangement, as also 
many of the stable horse and infantry. It was Tipu’s 
wish to extend it to his whole army, but the details of 
such a measure were complirated, and proceeded but 
slowly ; and such was the disordered state of finance 
that the possessors of Jaghirs were alone exempted from 
frequent and urgent distress.** 

87. ZW4,6T9ASa 88. Awi, 801 808. 38, ibid, 808-804. 
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By 1794, the money due under the treaty was paid 
and the hostages, accompanied by 
Captain Doveton, were returned to 
the Sultan at Devanhalh (renamed 
Yusufahad) m March/^’ On this occasion, a banquet was 
alao given by the Sultan, at which the most distin- 
guish^ of his officers were honoured with the title of Mir 
Miran, among them Saiyid Gafar, the faithful servant of 
Tipu, Muhammad Baza alias Benki Nawib, maternal 
uncle of Haidar and grandfather of the Sultan, Khan 
Jeban Khan and Purp.aiya. At the same time the brigades 
or divisions of the army (Guchen) were named or numbered 
Benaming of th« Ismail Hussena, the names 

brigades oi the army, of the most high, ninety-nine m num- 
eto., 1794-1796. instance, the Ilahi-Cuchen 

was named the Bahmdn^Cucheri, the Gafoor-Cucheri was 
named the Gafoor, and so on. Then Tipu returned to 
Seringapatain, where he appointed three to four thousand 
sepoys to each Cucheri, and abolished the name of Jysh 
calling them all Uskur. All the Mir Mirans were also 
presented dresses of gold embroidery and tassels, with 
jewels arranged in a certain order, and jewelled gorgets. 
About this time, the Sultan changed the names of the 
different fire-arms, as, for instance, a bandook or match- 
lock was called Tofung ; a tope or cannon, Duruksh ; 
and a ban or rocket, Shuhah, and so forth.^’ 

While Tipu was thus engaged in a series of measures 
Tips andthe reign- internal administration of a varied 
mg Hindu sovereign character, he had not, in the height of 
(down to 1796). jjjg pQi^gr, omitted the customary form 

of tendering homage to the reigning king KhasS-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar before his assembled court and people at 


40 , n%d, 693-596. See also and compare Klrmini (o r., 936). who placet 
tb» event in 1798 (A. H. 1908). 

41 XIrmaqi, o.e , 937-939. Etrmipi, ai mentioned above, placet thete 
aSaiZB in 1793 bat with reference to Wilks and the context, they are 
referable to the yean 1794-1796, 
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the feast of the Dasara.^* Referring to this feast, a 
The paun in Contemporary Pecoids:" “The annual 
Mysore as described Gentoo feast commenced this evening, 
*“ which was continued, according to 

custom, for nine days. The King of Mysore made his 
appearance in a veranda, m front of his palace, about 
seven o’clock Referring further to the king, he 
records:*^ “ This young prince, in 
The King. wliose name the family of Hyder Ally, 

who assume only the title of regent, 
carry on the administration of government, is allowed, 
foi himself and his family, an annual pension of one lack 
of rupees. He i.s treated with all those marks of homage 
that are paid to crowned heads. In his name procla- 
mation IS made of war and of peace, and the trophies of 
victory are laid at his feet. Like kings, too, he had his 
guards ; but these are appointed and commanded by the 
usurper of bis throne, whose authority and safety depend 
upon the prince’s confinement. Yet such is the reverence 
that IS paid by the people of Mysore to the blood of their 
ontient kings, and so formidable are they rendered even 
in their present state of subjection to the most vigorous 
character as well as powerful Prince in the peninsula of 
Hindostan, by their numbers, and the extent of their 
cities, especially of Seringapatam, the capital, which 
would facilitate their intercourse and co-operation, if any 
common principle or cause should spread the flames of 
discontent and insurrection, that it is thought expedient 
by the present government, not to cut off the her^itary 
prince of Mysore, according to the usual policy of despots, 
but to adorn him with the pageantry of a crown ... to 


43. Wilki, 0.0., II. 606. 

43. Afemotr* of Late ITar m Atta, II. 14a 149 [Narraliae of the captivity 

and suSecinge of Buropeui Offloeri, etc., refarrin; to tlie Daaaraiu 
Myaore which comtneiieed on the STtb of September 1788}. 

44. ibid. 149-160. 
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tmnerre his mind, and at stated times to present him, a 
royal puppet, to the view and acclama- 
bM,****^*^**' tions of his people. ” “ The spacious 

palace in which the young King of 
Mysore resides, ” continues this contemporary writer,^® 
“ stands in a large square, in the very centre of Seringa- 
patam . . . The prince, who is quite black, but exceed- 
ingly comely, appeared, as already mentioned, in a royal 
veranda or open gallery in front of his palace The curtains 
with which the gallery was hung being drawn up, disco- 
vered the King seated on a throne, with numerous atten- 
dants on each band, some of whom fanned him, others 
scattered perfume on his long black hair, and on his cloaths, 
replenished from time to time with betel and other nar- 
cotics. The veranda was decorated with the finest hangings, 
and resplendent with precious stones, among which a 
diamond of immense size and value shone with distingui- 
shed lustre. On a stage extended in the open square, along 
the front of the palace, musicians, balladieres [bayaderes] 
and a species of gladiators, entertained the King with his 
train in the gallery, and the multitude that filled the 
square with music, dancing, tumbling, wrestling, mock 
engagements, and other pantomimical diversions . . . The 
King, having sat motionless m great state for several 
hours, rose up, when he was about to retire, and ad- 
vancing to the edge of the gallery, showed himself to the 
people, who honoured him with marks of the most 
profound and even superstitious veneration The curtains 
then dropped, and his Majesty retired to the inner parts of 
the palace. It is only on occasion of this anniversary 
that the King of Mysore is visible to his nominal sub- 
jects.” Though the foregoing picture refers to the year 
1783, there is little doubt that the same state of affairs 
continued during a greater part of Tipu’s regime. 


4S. Ibid, Ito-iss. 
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On the 17th of April 1796 King Khasa-Chamaraja 
Death of Khasu- Wodeyar passed away in his twenty- 
CharaarSiaWo^eyar, third year Wilks attributes his 
pec"ed m’urdM *0 small-pox ” A news-letter 

from Fort St. George, however, speaks 
of “ Teepo Sultan having killed the person who was the 
real Chief of Mysore. In keeping with this, a letter, 
purporting to be addressed by Maharani Lakshmamma* 
nni to Lords Momington and Clive, refers in general 
terms to Tipii hating “after the late Treaty (of March 
1792), under the advice of the French, caused the death 
of the Rajah We have no means of knowing the 
actual manner of the king’s death, though it is certain 
that Tipu in this regard but followed his father’s policy. 
Tipii, however, for the firet tune, omitted the ceremony 
of even a nominal succession to the throne of Mysore, 
removed the family to a mean dwelling and plundered 
the palace of everything, including the personal orna- 
ments of individuals. Krishnaraja (afterwards Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III), the two year old son of KbasS-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, cried bitterly at the attempt to take away his 
little golden bracelets, and there was, adds Wilks, 
“ sufficient feeling among the instruments of tyranny to 
be touched at the distress of the child and to abstain 
from this last violation. Among the losses sustained 
on this occasion was the valuable Mss. Library of the 
Maharaja’s Palace at Seringapatam, in which lay by 
curious good luck the Kadatam in Kannada entitled the 

46. Annals, I 240, spccidcally reierrlng to tbe Kiug's death on Na(a-Oha» 

train 10, correapondiiig to April 17, 1790. The Annals, however, 
maintains a diaoreet silence as to the oanae of the death. 

47. Wilks, 1.0. ; see also Stewart, Sfemoirs, 78, irirely referring to the 

King's death in 1796. 

48 Beeords of Fort St, George iltly. Suncirus, XCI. pp 38-B4, recording 
intelligence from Bellsry, dated June 98, 1796, tranamitted by Capt. 
W. Kirkpatrick, Resident, Hyderabad, July 19, 1796. 

49. Bee Itysore Pradhans, App. M. (pp. 41-43), Letter dated Feb (7) 1799. 
60, Wilks, I.e., algo Stenrart, l.c. , and Annofe, I.o. 
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Mysiiru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhytidaya-Vivara or the Suc- 
cession of the Kings of Mysore from ancient times down 
to 1712, at first apparently compiled at the instance of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and later written into 'a book 
by command of Tipu Sultan by Nagar Puttaiya Pandit — 
a work, on which, to some extent, Wilks’ History is 
based.” 


81. Zbtd, 608, t a,; see also Vol. II. App I“*(8) of this work, to the enthor- 
ship of the oompilsUon menbooed shove. See farther, Appendix 
n— (9) to this Vol., t.e , Rote on the loostlon of the site of the old 
Pslsce st Seringspstsm, 
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•The Inteuuegnum, 1796-1799. 

The death of Khasa-Chamaraja Wodcyar and after, the 
Boyalist position , a probable stop-gap arrangement; the 
Interregnum, 1796*1799 — The Boyahst Movement active 
for the last time, Maharani Lakshmammanni’s exertions, c. 
1796, her renewed oxertionsi Februarj’ 3, 1799; the English 
• response, April 1799— General course of affairs (down to 
1798) a lelrospect . The Third Mysore War (1790-1792) 
and after , Lord Cornwallis' proposed treaty of guarantee 
with the Mabrattas and the Nizam, 1792-1793, the 
altitude of the allies^The Mahratta aggression , domination 
of Mahadji Sindhia and Nana Farnavis, Nizam All seeks 
English aid , Sir John Shore’s pohcj — The battle of Kardla 
(Kharda), March 11, 1795 — Kardla and after , the rebellion 
and flight of .Ah Jah, June 1795 . the death of the 
Peshwa, October 1795 , succession of Baji Eao, December 
li 1796 , succession of the Marquess Wellesley, May 1798 
— Tipu'a activities idowri to 1798) ; intrigues at the Court 
of Hyderabad (down to 1797) — Tipu's asylum to the 
Prince of Iran, c. 1795-1797 , his embassy to Zaraan Shah 
of Kabul, 1796-1797 — Intrigues with the French Govern- 
ment (down to (1798) . Embassy to the Isle of France, 1797 
— Progress of the Embassy, 1797-1798— The Enghsh 
reaction , Wellesley's policy— Concludes a subsidiary treiCty 
with Nizam .Ali, September 1798 , conducts negotiations 
iMth the Couit of Poona — Tipu's secret machinations at 
Poona (down to 1799) — The Marquess Wellesley’s views of 
Tipu's late proceedings at the Isle of France— His 
admonition to Tipu, November 1793; the state of Tipu’s 
mind — The Marquess’ arrival at Madras, December 31, 
1798 — His exposure of Tipu’s real designs, January 19, 
1799, Tipu procrastinates, January-Feb nary 1799, war 
with him declared by the Governor-General {The Fouith 
Mysore War)t February 22, 1799 — Tbe course of the War, 
February-May 1799 The British army marches lor 
Mysore, February 1799—Colonel Welleslev in command 
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of the Nizam's Contingent — Surrender of forts on the way, 
March 1799 — The force from Bombay , action at Siddesvar, 
March 6, 1799 — General Harris’ march, March 9-24, 
1799 — Tipu’s movements— Action at Malvafli, March 27, 
1799 — General Harris’ farther march on Seringapatani, 
March 28- April 5, 1799 — The defences of Seringapatam , 
towards the siege — The first English attack, April 6 , 
General Harris’ despatch on— Benewal of the attack on 
Sultanpet, April 6 — The regular siege commences, April 17 
— Colonel Hart’s Post , Macdonald’s Post — General Floyd 
detached— Capture of tlie post at the Powder-Mill, April 20 — 
Tipn’s negotiations for peace — Attack on the Bombay 
Division, April 22 , batteries at the Powder-Mill, etc , — 
Operations of April 23-26 — The Mysoreans driven into the 
fort — Skelly’s Post — Colonel Campbell s attack — Further 
operations, April 37-May 3, Wallaces Post— Breaching 
Batteries — A praoticablo breach effected, May 3 — ^Renewed 
negotiations — ^The assault delivered, Ma> 4 — Details 
of the troops warned lor the assault —Right attack 
Left attack — The Sultan’s military disposition — The 
Sultan’s death — The search foi the Sultan — Casualties — 
Strength of Tipu’s forces —Plunder of the town — Captured 
ordnance — Surrender of Tipu’s sons and officers — Colonel 
Bead’s detachment — Colonel Biown’s detachment — 
Prize Money. 

W HILE the treatment accorded by ’Pipu to the 
surviving members of the Mysore Royal Pamily 
on the death of Khasl-Chamaraja 
KhilchtoLja”' Wodeyar was deeply resented by the 

Wo^eyar and after Royallsts, hlS OIHIBSlOIl even to 

nominate a successor of the late king, 
which was in itself a daring departure from the 
policy pursued by his father, made him thoroughly 
unpopular m the kingdom.* Although 

attempt to arrogate to himself the 

1. Annali, 1, 240; also l«tteia oiivtl bvloiv. 
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attributes of sovereignty, grossly neglected to recognise 
the claims to succession of Krishoaraja, the two-year 
old son of Khasd-Chamaraja, there is some ground for 
the belief, as indicated m an earlier Chapter, ‘ that some 
in the State expected, in view of the non-age of 
Krishnaraja, that the succession would go to one 
Kanthirava-Arasu, as seems suggested 
A prubabie stop- jjy jjjg succession list of the Kings of 
gap Brragement. Mysore, Contained m a lithic inscrip- 
tion from Arkaigud. It is not clear why or how this 
succession came to be suggested and who exactly this 
personage was and how he was connected with the 
Boyal House. It is likewise doubtful if Tipu was aware 
at all of such a btop-gap arrangement of a major to 
secuie the unbroken continuity in the succession to the 
throne of Mysore during the minority of the undoubted 
legitimate ruler Erishparaja Wo^eyar (HI), which 
eventually came off under more happy auspices in 
June 1799. The period between 1796 
1799 may conveniently be termed 
as one of " Interregnum ’’ from the 
point of view of the fortunes in the main of the ancient 
Hindu lluling House of Mysore The long succession 
to the Mysore throne had not been broken from 1399 
onwards to 1796, when Tipii tried to break it for the 
ffrst time in the most violent fashion. But such 
breaches are but lucidentb in the history of Royalty 
itself. Thus, the succession to the throne of England 
has been broken three times, first by the Danish 
Kings, Canute and his sons ; next by the Norman 
Kings, William the Conqueror and his successors, in the 
eleventh century, and thirdly by Olivei Cromwell in the 
17th centurv. 


2. Vtde Cb. Ill, p. 246, f. n 18, noticing Arkaigud 62 of 1811. 
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During the period of the “ Interregnum,” the 
Royalist movement, under the 
The Royalist inspiring leadership and dogged 

luorement active for it a -r ? , 

the last time. persevetence of Maharani Laksh* 

mammanni m prison, was again active 
for the last time in its long projected objective of 
freeing the kingdom of Mysore from the shackles of 
Muhammadan usurpation and restoring the Hindu 
dynasty to its age-long position of dignity and import- 
ance Already about 1796, the 
Maharani Laksh- Maharani, after the failure of the 
tions,e. 1796 attempts of 1783 and 1791,* wrote to 

her agent Pradhan Tirumala Rao, 
directing him to prevail on the English at Madras ” to 
invade the country (t.e., Mysore) with a large army 
before the arrival of French assistance to Tipii,” to keep 
exerting his best, see Tipii destroyed, and get the legal 
heir to the Mysore Royal House placed on the throne.’ 
” If, however,” she added,^ “ it should happen by God’s 
grace that we should be alive, and the English conquer 
Tipu and restore to us our kingdom, we shall pay the 
expenses of the English anuy to the extent of one crorc 
of pagodas. And for this they must abide by the terms 
of our old treaty with Sullivan and Macartney. You 
should communicate all this to the English and get the 
army to march at once. And it cannot be timed to 
arrive here at a more opportune moment. For Tipii is 
acting here in the most foolish manner. He does not 
know who are his best friends, and who his worst 
enemies. And hence he has lost control even over his 
own army. He has no good military officers. And 
everybody here is wishing for his discomfiture, and he is 
very unpopular. By whatever route the army may come 

8. Vtda Cbi, X and XV abovG. 
i 8ee Mytore Pradhdns, App. J. p 35. 

6 . Ibid, 86 - 86 . 
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now, it can have ample supplies and good water. If you 
will therefore exert your best now without delay, and 
with your usual zeal, ability and intelligence, I have no 
doubt that God will second your efforts and give us 

victory this time.” Again, on 3rd 
Her renewed exer- February 1799, in her letter to Lords 
tioM, February J, Clive (Earl Powis), 

Governor of Madras, after narrating m 
detail the sufferings undergone by the Mysore Royal 
Family from the time of Haidar’s usurpation in 1761, 
and referring to her own confinement by Tipn since 1796, 
she added “ While m this state, we learn that you 
have been sent to this land specially to restore to us 
our kingdom. Resides, we have also heard of your 
great nobility of character and purity of heait ; and 
placing implicit faith in you, we seek your protection 
and aid. And hence with your usual goodness, 
considering the claims of justice, and with an eye to 
God and everlasting fame, you should root out the 
enemy, and restore to us our kingdom, according to the 
conditions of our last treaty with you. We shall pay 
you a crore of star-pagodas for the expenses of the war. 
We have also written to our Pradhan Tirumal Row 


m greater detail, and he will tell you everything. As he 
IS our best friend, whatever is said or done by him on 
our behalf shall have our fullest approval, and you may 
consider them as completely ratified by us. As we are 
in the hands of the enemy, we cannot count upon our 
life. Should it happen that we are no more, with ihc 
assistance of this our Pradhan Tirumal Row, we 
request you to establish the Raj with justice, and acquire 
fame for all time to come.” It was 


Xbc Kuglisli rp8- 
poiibe, April 1799. 


not, however, till the 16th of April 
following, that tb's request of the 


6, Ibid, App M. p. 42. Tbe reference to Lord Ch\t id thi& letter is to 
Lot^ Olive, £erl Fowie, Governor of Medras, 1798-1809. 
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Mahar&oi received a response from the English 
Government communicating their solemn promise to 
serve her and attend to her business after the war with 
Tipu which they had declared/ under circumstances to 
which we have now to advert. 

The Definitive Treaty of Seringapatam (March 18, 
General oonrae of 1792) wliich terminated the Third 
affaire (down to 1798) Mysore Wat (1790-1792), crippled the 
a retrospect power of Tipu. An important aspect 

of that war was, as we have seen, its diplomatic back- 
TheTW Mysore ground, which centred round the 
War (1790-1792) and treaty of offensive and defensive alli 
ance between the English, the Mah- 
rattas and Nizam Ali, concluded in 1790. The 13th 
Article of that Treaty provided that “if after the conclu- 
sion of peace with Tippou, he should molest oi attack 
either of the contracting parties, the other shall join to 
punish him, the mode and conditions of effecting which, 
shall be hereafter settled by the three contracting 
parties.’’ After the conclusion of peace. Lord Corn- 
wallis endeavoured to reduce this conditional stipulation 
mto the form of an explicit and intelli- 
pri^Med°treaty”of gi^le treaty of guarantee. But the 
guaraoter with the policy of the Mahrattas was m direct 
systematic opposition to everything 
explicit and definite in relation to the 
other powers. The minister, Nana Farnavis, in particu- 
lar, freed from all immediate apprehension of hostility 
from the side of Mysore, was more anxious for the main- 
tenance of his own influence and power in the Mahratta 
State, against the designs of Mahadji Smdhia, than for 
the guarantee of Nizam Ali, whom he reckoned as his 


The attitude of thr 
aUies 


earliest prey. Nana Farnavis accoid- 
ingly applied early to Lord Cornwallis 
to subsidise a British corps in order 


7 Ibtd, App. N p. 43. 
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to enable the Peshwa (his nominal master) to reduce to 
obedience any dependent who might prove refractory. 
Lord Cornwallis, however, rejected the proposal, as such 
an obligation, broad and indefinite in itself, might bring 
the British subsidiary force into immediate contact with 
the troops of Sindhia or involve the English Government 
m an indirect pledge in contravention of the spirit of the 
treaty of Salbai (1782). After a protracted negotiation 
of more than a year, his Lordship’s hope of obtaining 
the assent of the Mahrattas to any reasonable treaty of 
guarantee was finally abandoned. But in the exact 
proportion of the aveision of the Mahrattas was the 
anxiety of Nizam Al! for that bond of union and security 
contemplated b}' such a treaty. He contended that the 
failure of one of the three parties in the fulfilment of its 
engagements was no justification to the other two for a 
violation of theirs, and he urged on Lord Cornwallis the 
conclusion of the treaty before his departure from India. 
Lord Cornwallis, on his part, could do nothing beyond 
declaring that the English Goveinment was satisfied 
w’lth his verbal acquiescence and formally assuring him 
that it would always be ready to act according to existing 
treaties." 

Meanwhile, the Mahrattas were becoming a source of 
alarm to the Nizam Mahadji Sindhia, 
presMon!**'™**" after a career of successful aggrandise- 
ment resulting in his usurpation of the 
fast declining Mughal Empire, had proved a thorn in 
the side of Nana Farnavis, from whom he possessed the 
power to wrest at pleasure the posisession of the Peshwa — 
the pageant of a pageant — whom they each desired to 
employ as the mere instrument ot their respective 
Domuiation of ‘designs. Even before the war of 1790- 
Mshadji Siudhia 1792, Siudhiu had made overtures to 
and Nana Farnayis become a party in the confederacy 

8. Wilks, o c., 11 616.616, 619. 
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against Tipu, on the English guarantee of defending 
his (Sindhia’s) northern possessions and their 
general pledge to aid him in th^ redaction of the 
liajpnt States in Hihdustan. But Lord Cornwallis 
having rejected his scheme of alliance, Smdhia moved 
towards Poona in the expectation of a much longer con- 
tinuation of the war with Tipu as a favourable opportu- 
nity for the accomplishment of bis own designs. With 
views far from friendly to the English, he also made 
little secret of his opinion that Tipu ought to be sup- 
ported as an instrument for restraining their dangerous 
aggrandisement. Hence we find, in 1793, evidence of an 
active correspondence between Smdhia and Tipu. While 
there was, as we have seen, no reasonable hope of a 
treaty of guarantee— contemplated by Lord Cornwallis— 
with the Mahratta Court, tom by dissension, polluted by 
intrigue and governed by a system hostile to fi.\ed rights, 
a counter-project of such a treaty was afoot, about this 
time, drawn by Nana, containing among other anti- 
social conditions the recognition of the claim of the 
Mahrattas on Tipii Sultan for Cliauth. Muhadji 
Smdhia took an active pai't in the negotiations at Poona, 
regarding the treaty of guarantee not only as it rehted 
to the Mahratta State but also the Nizam. The Mah- 


rattas were, ID fact, preparing for the 
***''* 'nvasion of his dominions, on the 
alleged ground oi arrears of Chauth. 
Nizam An, conscious of his own weakness, sought a 
consolidation of his alliance with the English and their 
mediation to avert the extremities anticipated from the 
Mahratta claims. But Sir John Shore, 
policy.^°**° Shore* who took over charge of the office of 
Governor-General in August 1793 in 
succession to Lord Cornwallis, pledged to the strict 
observance of the principle of non-intervention m com- 
pliance with the Act of Parliament of 1784, abandoned 
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Nizam All to his own fate. Nana Farnavis would have 
now reluctantly consented to any enlargement of Tipu’s 
power and disliked his co-operation, while Tipu, from a 
reciprocal feeling of personal enmity, was somewhat shy 
in his advances until the expected downfall of the minis- 
ter should be effected. Sindhia pretended to be ready to 
force the measure either with or without the disposition 
of Nana.® '* But there is reason to believe,” in the 
words of Wilks, “ “ that the support of Nizam AH by the 
English, instead of his abandonment, would at least have 
caused Sindea to pause in his designs, and the counter- 
influence of Nana Furnavese might probably have pre- 
served the peace of India. Under the actual circums- 
tances, however, Sindea was too good a Mahratta to 
admit an associate in plunder .. .. , and Tippoo was kept 
back because the English had made his aid unnecessary.” 
Such then was the test of insufficiency of the treaty of 
1792 that ” Tippoo Sultan, so far from being 
rendered incapable of disturbing the public peace, was 
ready and willing to be marshalled by the Mahxattas 
against Nizam Ali and the English power, if the latter, 
by the abandonment of its ally, had not left a clear Held 
for the Mahrattas alone 

In this state of affairs, Mahadji Sindhia died 
The battle of (February 1794). His nephew and 
Kardia (Kharda), heir, Daulat Kao Sindhia, with views 
March 11, i79o. Similar to those of his predecessor, 
assembled additional forces for their execution. Nizam 
All, having now lost all hope of English support, turned 
to their European rivals, the French, one of whose 
talented military officers, Mons. Ba3nnond, who had^ 
previously served in Mysore, went over to him and 
organised an efficient corps of infantry under the 

B Ibtd, 61S431; alao V, A. Smith, Oxford BMor^ zf India, 1174 

10. Ibid, 631-032. 

11. Ibtd, 633. 
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command of European officers from Pondicherry and 
elsewhere. In February 1795, a combination of the 
Mahrattas, including the Peshwa, Smdhia, Holkar and 
other leaders, approached in force, and on the 11th of 
March gave battle to Nizam Ali on the field of Eardla 
(Eharda), in which, among other incidents, a charge of 
Nizam Alt’s cavalry drove Parasuram Bhau completely 
off the field Mons Eaymond ably manouvred his troops 
and the operations of the day were on the whole most 
favourable to Nizam Alt. Mons. Raymond repeatedly 
urged him to follow up the advantage gained by the 
flight of Bhau, and was in expectation of receiving the 
necessary orders and support, when at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he was obliged to retreat in pursuance of the 
wishes of Nizam Alt who was accompanied by his harem. 
This retreat was soon followed by a disgraceful peace, by 
which Nizam Ali agreed to cede to the Mahrattas a 
territory yielding rupees thirty-five lakhs (including the 
fort of Daulatabad) , and to deliver to them, as a hostage, 
his minister Musheer-ul-Mulk (Azeem-ul-Omra).^® 

On the conclusion of this treaty, the Mahrattas retired 
within their own frontier. Nizam 
Kardia and after All’s powcr wss much reduced and his 
fortimes were at a low ebb, when two 
events occurred, which tended to avert his extinction 
and restore his political importance in the Deccan. 
These were the rebellion of his son All Jah in June, and 
the death of the Peshwa in October 1795 Immediately 
after the peace with the Mahrattas, Nizam All, in hopes 
of augmenting and improving the corps under Mons. 
Raymond, assigned to him the country of Cuddapah to 
meet their expenses. This arrangement was most 
acceptable to Mons, Raymond, from the vicinity of Cud- 
dapah to the sea-coast, the facility acquired of recruiting 
his officers, and the still more important expectation of 
13, Ibid, 6^-634, «ee also and oompsTe Smith, o.o,, 674-B76- 
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uniting with an European corps from France, with which 
he hoped to strengthen the interests of his nation in the 
Deccan and the South. For the execution of Louis XVI 
of France in January 1793 had resulted in the beginning 
of the Bevolutionary War between France and England, 
which lasted almost without interruption until the battle 
of Waterloo m 1816. Sir John Shore, who appears to 
have acutely felt the danger of Nizam All's preparatory 
arrangement, directed the British Besident at the court 
of Hyderabad to declare that if Mons. Baymond were 
not withdrawn from Cuddapah, he should be forced to 
advance a body of English troops in 
The rebellion end that direction. The rebellion and 
Jm!'e*i795 flight of AH Jah which took place at 

this juncture, however, terminated the 
unpleasant discussions which followed on the subject of 
Baymond’s troops, in consequence of orders given to him 
to march forthwith against the rebel, and a simulta- 
neous and pressing application from Nizam All to the 
English Government to aid him with a detachment of 
troops for the same purpose. Baymond had reduced 
and captured the rebel just before the arrival of the 
English corps, but the promptness and activity of the 
English in complying with Nizam All’s request tended 
to restore better dispositions. At the 
The death of the gf poona at the other end, 

1796 , however, dissensions followed regard- 

ing the choice of a Peshwa on the 
death of Madhava Bao Narayan, who, weary of the 
galling tutelage of Nana Famavis, committed suicide on 
the 26th of October 1795. Sindhia supported the true 
heir Baji Bao, son of the late Bagh5ba, while Nana 
Famavis sought to establish, as his own pageant, 
ChimnSji, younger brother of Baji Bao. These dis- 
sensions divided the chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy 
into two contending factions. The desire of Nina to 
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employ the aid even of the feeble state of Nizam Ali 
facilitated the able machinations of Mnshir-ul-Mnlk, who 
as a hostage and a prisoner, contnved to hold at his 
disposal some of the most powerful Mahratta chiefs, and 
by conceited demonstrations of the troops of his own 
State, was enabled to negotiate and conclude a new treaty, 
toning down the most injurious parts of the treaty of 
Eardla, and obtaining his own liberation, which was 
followed by his reinstatement m the office of Prime 
Minister to Niz&m All. At the Mahratta court, many 
intrigues between Sindhia, Holkar and NanS Famavis 
followed, but on the 26th of May 1796, Chimnaji 
Midhava fiao, Baji Bao’s brother, was invested as 
Peshwa, while Baji Bao was detained as a prisoner by 
Sindhia. Eventually, Nana Famavis, who had fled 
from Poona, obtained a guarantee from Nizam All and 
Sindhia, and returned to Poona, and resumed his duties 
as Prime Minister, and Baji Bao was placed on the 
musnud on the 4th of December 1796. 
Sucoe^on o' About a year and a half later, in May 
11 ^’. *' 1798, Sir John Shore was succeeded in 

the office of the Governor-General of 
India by Bichard, Baron Wellesley in the Peerege of 
Great Britain and Earl of Mornington 
saccesRion of the m |;)^e Peerage of Ireland, an accomp- 
lUy^i'm hshed scholar, who bad been for several 

years a member of the Board of 
Control and had devoted special attention to the 

acquisition of a knowledge of Indian polities.’’ 

The policy of non-intervention or masterly inactivity, 
a contradiction in terms, which was 

by Shore m 

relation to the Indian powers of the 

time, steadily helped Tipu to regain his strength and 
mature his hostile designs against his contemporaries. 
18 Ibid, 635, eaieis, SI9-860, 668; sbo Smith, o r., 673.8T5, 6TB*6T9. 
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Already about 1795, Tipd was, as we have seen, ready 
and willing to be marshalled by the Mahrattas against 
Nizim All. Again, in 1796, shortly after the battle of 
Eardla, he had an opportunity of making his influence 
felt at the court of Hyderabad. An 
intriguM the envoy named Eh&der Hussain Eh&n. 
(down to li^oni the Saint at Gulbarga, was re* 

siding in Seringapatam since Tipu’s 
abandonment of his projected marriage alliance with the 
Saint’s family (1794). Kh&der Hussain’s knowledge of 
the court of Seringapatam had pointed him out to AH 
Jah as a fit agent to obtain the Sultan’s active and 
immediate co-operation in the dethronement of his father 
Nizam All. The first overture, most promptly accepted, 
was the cession to Tipu of everything south of the 
Tungabhadra and Krishna, the very objective of the 
expansion of the kingdom of Mysore in the north since 
the time of Haidar AH. The Mysore troops destined for 
the service were ordered to rendezvous at Gooty, on the 
pretence of demanding tribute from Eumool. Ehadw 
Hussain, who was received for the purpose into the 
immediate service of Tipu, was sent as his envoy to the 
camp of the rebel, to conceit the conjoint operations. 
He was, however, anticipated by the activity of Mons. 
Baymond, wljo had defeated and taken AH Jah before 
his arrival. Ebader Hussain, having reason to think 
that his mission was suspected and his life in danger, 
instead of destroying the diplomatic documents with 
which he was entrusted, resolved to provide himself with 
proofs of innocence. It was the fashion of the time to 
seal Tipu’s letters with wax and these waxen seals 
Khfider Hussain dexterously removed from the letters 
addressed to AH Jah and his associates, to those 
addressed to Niz&m AH and others. Fortified 
with these documents, he proceeded to Hyderabad, 
whence he dispatched answers to these forgeries, 
voii. nj, W 
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addressed to the Snltiin, who approved the ingenuity of 
the device. There was, however, about this tihie, at 
Hyderabad, another Mysorean envoy, with whom 
Ehader Hussain came into ridicuious collision This 
was Medina Shah of Kumool, a saint, whose aid 
Tipu solicited as a Mussulman m forwarding the politi- 
cal objects of the faith. A singular correspondence 
ensued between the Sultan and each of these envoys, 
which concerned more with reciprocal accusations than 
political events. Tipu seems alternately to have 
meditated the recall of each, and at one time had even 
stopped the allowances of both. But, despite the constant 
representations of pecuniary disti-ess, the intrigues were 
actively continued, and neither of them ever returned to 
Seringapatam. It would seem, from the negotiations 
of the period, that Nizam Ali was still ready to 
conclude arrangements for a perfect union of interests 
with Tipii, if the latter had consented to exchange the 
pledge of a Koran.*"' But Tipu’s continued rejection of 
this advance was, as Wilks observes,” “a curious 
example of that intellectual aberration, so often obser- 
vable, which, abandoning every intelligible principle of 
morality and religion, is yet restrained and chastened by 
an unimportant torm Among the complicated 
intrigues of Hyderabad which followed at different 
periods (down to 1797) was a treaty of marriage with the 
great niece of Nizam Ali, not only without his consent, 
but for the purpose of subverting his power ; and after 
the rebellion of All Jjh, a treaty of alliance with another 
son, who meditated rebellion and deputed to Seringapatam 
a person of importance to concert the means of success 
as a permanent ambassadoi 


14. Jbid, sas-sso 

15. Jlnd, 630 
It. IM. 
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During the progress of these intrigues, the Prince of 
Tipu’B asylum to Iran, OH accouDt of the opposition and 
thp Prince of Iran, c. enmity he met with in his father’s 

1795 1797 

court, was obliged to quit his own 
country, and after suffering many hardships, arrived at 
Sermgapatam. Tipii visited him and lodged him in the 
suburb of Ganjam, according him a treatment befitting 
his rank and dignity About 1797. the Prince, agree- 
ably to the request of the Amirs of his country, received 
TipiVs permission to depart, on which occasion Tipu 
said, “ after you have made your arrangements regarding 
the capital of Sultanut of Persia, it is my w'lsh that you 
and 1 in concert with Zuman Shah, should endeavour 
to regulate and put in order (i.e., divide between 
ourselves) the countries of Hindostan and the 
Dukhun.’’ The Prince agreed and pledged himself 
to this proposition.’^ For it had by now become Tipu’s 
avowed ambition to join and act in concert with the 
kings of Islim against his enemies, particularly the 
English. And m the boundless variety of schemes 
contemplated by him for the restoration of his own 
power and the expulsion of the English from India, he 
l^ad found means, through his agents at Delhi, of open- 
ing a coi respond ence with the ministers of ZanianShab, 
son of Tiniiir Shah and grandson of Ahmad Shall 
Abdali Durani, the chief of Kabul and of the Afghans. 

Hu embasBj to Tipu, earlv in 179(5, despatched 
Kabtu* 17 M i 7 <r ambassadors thither, w ith valuable 
‘ presents, elephants and friendly letters, 
proposing the modes of affording each other aid 
and assistance, in pursuance of the common 

objective of “carrying on the holy war against 
the infidels, and freeing the region of Hindostan from 
the contamination of the enemies of our religion.” The 
ambassadors were, however, instrucLL<^ carefully to 


17, KlrmSyi, o.e , MO, 243. 
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conceal their political objects, to proceed by the way 
of Kutch, where a commercial factory was already 
established, thence to Karachi C‘Keranchy’’), in Sindh, 
on the pretence of establishing another factory, and from 
thence, on the pretext of a mercantile and religious 
journey to the holy tombs in Persia, to obtain safe 
conduct through Baluchistan, and make good their way 
to Kabul. According to the projected means by which 
the cO’Operation of this sovereign was proposed to be 
rendered available, the conquest of Delhi, the expulsion 
of the Mahrattas, and the consolidation of the Empire 
of Hindustan were to occupy one year ; and in the second, 
an Afghan army was to invade the Mahratta dominions 
in the Deccan from the north, while he should assail 
them from the south. These objects effected, the 
destruction of the remaining infidels, it was thought, 
would be nothing. Zaman Shah had previously meditated 
the invasion of Hindustan and had moved for the purpose 
in the same year, but was recalled by intestine war. 
The ambassadors, however, returned with the rarities 
and presents of the country, after making a suitable 
impression and confirming terms of peace and amity 
between the two powers by oaths and treaties.*® 

These movements nearer home apart, which were 


Intrigues with the 
French Oovemment 
(down to 1798). 


intended to restore Tipu’s affairs, it 
remains to describe the measures 
directed to the same end, which he 


attempted to concert with the French Government. 


Tipu's embassy to Paris in 1788 terminated, as we have 


seen, in general professions of amity, in assurances of 


a disposition to promote his views at a proper opportunity, 
and in explanations of the reasons which prevented 


18 Wilks, o.e , Tl. 683*684 ; Einnfini, o e., 340*941 As to the oorrespondenoe 
bearing on TipQ’s embassy to ZSmeu Shah in 1796*1797, see 
3. Salmond, A Serteie of the Origtn, Proj/rtee and Bendt of the 
Peetaive War wUh Ttppoo Saltaun (1800) A p A Rof> 91 to 9S, 
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Louis XVI, the French King, from then engaging m an 
English war. After the 'humiliating treaty of 1792, 
Tipu, in his numerous applications for aid, systematically 
ascribed his misfortunes to the jealousy of the English 
at some previous indications of friendship with France. 
In conformity to the general rule, his uniform attach- 
ment to the French, and his public embassy to Pans in 
1788 were alleged as the principal causes of the 
confederacy the English had contrived for his destruc- 
tion during the late war (1790-1792). Probably in 1795 
or 1796 representations to this effect were transmitted 
to the French Government through the medium of 
Pierre Moneron, while numerous communications were 
made through General Coasigny, who resided m the Isle 
of France. The success of the Revolutionary armies 
had enabled the French in Tipu’s service to impress on 
his mind the decided superiority by land of the new 
French tactics and moral energy over any possible efforts 
of the English. These opinions rendered him not only 
anxious but impatient for the execution of those as- 
surances of the utter expulsion of the English from 
India, which the French had so incessantly made.*® In 
this posture of affairs, stress of weather 

iFie“!’FrLce!i 797 '' *^6 early part of 1797, a 

privateer from the Isle of France to 
the port of Mangalore, having on board an obscure 
individual by name Eipaud, This person represented 
himself to be the second in command at Mauritius, n-nd 
had been specially instructed to touch at Mangalore for 
the purpose of ascertaining Tipu’s washes regarding the 
co-operation of a French force which was ready at the 
Isle of Prance for the expulsion from India of their 
common enemy, the English. Being sent to-Seringapatam 
by Ghulam All, the former envoy to the court of France 


19, Hud S31.6 5 
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and the Meei>e-Yena (Lord of the Admiralty) at Manga> 
lore, Bipaud was admitted to^daily interviewH and long 
eonsulations with the Sultan. Tipu sought the opinions 
of his principal officers on the proposed negotiations with 
the French nation, stating his own suggestion to receive 
and retain Bipaud in his pretended capacity of envoy, to 
purchase the ship, lade it with merchandise for the Isle 
of France and send thither confidential agents of his for 
the purpose of concerting all that related to the desired 
armament. Tipu’s officers having, however, discovered 
that Eipaud’s assured rank and political mission was 
an impudent imposture, represented their conviction ol 
the troubles attending his agency. Their arguments 
were brushed a«ide by Tipu with the remark “ whatever 
is the will of God, that will be accomplished.’ Kipaud’s 
vessel was accordingly purchased tor Rupees seventeen 
thousand and the consideration money committed to the 
hands of a Frenchman named Pemore, who was to paj 
it at the Isle of France in conloimity to Kipaud’s 
instructions The officers of the ship were to navigate 
her on the part ol Tipu , linmud was to leiuain as 
French ambassador at his court, and four envoys trom the 
Sultan were appointed to embark in the assumed 
chaiacter of meiehants, and aftei concluding the nego- 
tiations at the Isle of France, one of them was to return 
with the fleet and army, and the other three were to 
proceed as ambassad us to the Executive Directory at 
Pans. The embassy, together with Pernore, left 
Seringapatam in the month of April 1797. Pernore, 
however, on the nifjht following their arrival at Manga- ^ 
lore, absconded with Kipaud’s money Whereupon, 
though Ripaud was at first suspected by Tipii of collusion 
to obtain double payment for his vessel, it was deter* 
mined after some consideration to restore the vessel to 
him, to require his bond for the repayment of Rupees 
seventeen thousand he had actually received,, and to send 
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him to the Isle ot France , with the ambassadors, liow 
reduced to two, who did not ultimately sail till Octo- 
ber.® 

After some altercation and an inedectual attempt OU 
the part of Kipaud to seize and open 
letters to the French authorities, 
the embassy reached the Isle of France 
in January 1798, and,' despite the obvious necessity 
for secrecy, was openly received by Greneral Malartic, 
the French Governor, with distingushed marks of 
respect. The dispatches from the Sultan were delivered 
tn public and were found to contain the project of a 
tieaty with the Government of the Isle of France f<w 
fixing the terms and objects of co-operation of a large 
arm\, supposed to be present, of from five to ten 
thoubind European French, and from twenty to thirty 
thousand Africans. They were to be joined, at a 
rendezvous to be fixed, by sixtv thousand Mvsoreans, and 
the first object of the war was the conquest of Goa from 
the Portuguese, with whom no cause of enmity was 
assigned. This port and territory were to belong to the 
Sultan, and Bombay, when conquered, to the French. 
The ambassadoiH were insti acted to explain, as the next 
objects of the w ar, aftei the adjustment of everything in 
the west of India, the redaction and razing of Madras, 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas and Nizam AIT, and 
finally the concjuest of Bengal To the great disappoint- 
ment of the ambassadors, how’ever, they found that every 
part of liipand’s representations was equally and totally 
false, and that no armament for the service of the 
Indian Continent had arrived or was expected. But to 
make amends, the Governoi sent the Directory in 
France a duplicate of the Sultan’s dispatch, with 
assurances to the envoys of imniediate succour ; 
and deputed two officers by name Mens. Chapuis and 

JO nid, 636 618. 
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Dnbao, to reside at the court of Seringapatam. At the 
eame time, he issued a formal proclamation, on the 
80th of January 1798, acquainting the people of 
the island that two ambassadors had arrived from Tipu 
Snltan with despatches to his Government and to the 
Executive Directory, that the Snltftn desired to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the French, and to 
maintain, at his charge, the troops which might be sent 
to him ; that he was perfectly prepared, and waited only 
the arrival of the French, to declare war against the 
English, whom he ardently desired to expel from India ; 
and finally inviting the populace to join the Sultan’s 
standard as volunteers on advantageous terms of pay. 
The result bt these measures was that the embassy 
which was intended to have conveyed an armament 
sufficient to have swept the English off the face of India, 
returned, in April 1798, with a motley reinforcement of 
ninety-nine men (including civil and miVitary officers), 
the refuse of the Isle of Fiance, burning with a zeal for 
“ liberty and equality A Jacobin club was formed in 
Seringapatam, a tree of liberty set up crowned with the 
cap of liberty, and the Saltan, who looked upon the 
general denunciation of kings and rulers as directed by 
the Revolutionaries against the English alone, enrolled as 
Citizen Tipu, In July, about three months later, 
M. Dubuc himself was sent with two Muhammadan 
envoys to the French Directory to expedite the 
succours to the Sultan, to enable him “ to attack and 
annihilate for ever, our common enemies in Asia.”®’ 

ai. 689-647 ; see also and compare Klrmini (o.c., 362), who briefly 

refers to the arnyal from Mauritius of Frenohznen under the eommnnd 
of Mons. Seepoo or Seboo (Ohspnis). As to the text of Malsrtic's 
Proelamation dated the 80th January 1798, see Lt. Col. 

Beataon, A Vtew of the Ortg%a and Conduct of the War unth Ttppoo 
SuZiaun (1800), App. 1. V. A. Smith speaks of the publication of the 
Froolaiiiation in June 1796 (o.o , 688), apparently an error for January 
1798. For the Narrative of Tipfi’s embassy to the Isle of France and 
the text of his despatch to the Execntive Direotory at Paris, dated 90th 
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MarqnJS WelleBley, Governor-General of India, 1798-1806. 
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By now England had been engaged with France in 
the deadly straggle of the Bevolutionary 
(1793.1815). Napoleon, then 
known as General Bonaparte, had led 
an expedition into Egypt, and avowedly cherished designs 
for the conquest of India. These designs were shattered 
by Nelson’s remarkable victory on August 1, 1798 at the 
battle of the Nile or Aboukir Bay. But the spectre of 
French ambition in the East long continued to engage 
the attention of English statesmen, notably that of the 
Marquis Wellesley, who, as we have seen, assumed 
charge of the office of the Govemor- 
Weiiesiey'i) policy General of India in May. Wellesley’s 

policy of subsidiary alliances and 
annexations, which was directed to establish the supre- 
macy of the British power in India, was largely 
determined by his resolve to eschew for ever all 
possibility of French competition. India, whether she 
liked it or not, had been drawn into the vortex ot 
European politics, and while Tipu, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas each sought to gain French support, rumours 
of Tipu’s proceedings at the Isle of France reached 
Calcutta on the 8th of June 1798. On the 18th a 
regularly authenticated copy of General Malartic’s 
Proclamation was received enclosed in a letter from Lord 
Macartney — now Governor of the Cape of Good Hope- 
dated 28th of March 1798, the intelligence l^ing 
confirmed and attested by several eye-witnesses of the 

July 1798, sent through Mans. Duhuc, sec ileatson, o.r , App UI and 
XIII. Capt. John Urquhart, Commander of the ship, St. Qrorge, 
was the first to send news to Marquess Wellesley from the Isle of 
France of the arrival of Tipfi’s ambaasadors at that laland. Urquhart 
waa captured three times by the Freueh and carried to the Isle et 
Franea. He transmitted at the barard of bis life to Wellesley a 
oiroumstantial account of the proeeedinga of Malartic on the arrival of 
the envoys of Tipfi with a copy of the Proolamalion issued by Malartic. 
Urqubact died in big 27th year on SSth May 1806, and lies fanned in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras See J J Cotton, Xtsfs of Tombs and 
Monuments (Mo. 944), p. 40 
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transaction to which the document referred, Wellesley, 
however, while recognising the necessity of the earliest 
possible preparation for war with Tipu Sultan, resolved 
to deal first with Nizam Ali, who bad been estranged bv 
Shore's desertion in 1795 and had endeavoured to 
strengthen himself by allowing Mons. Baymond to 
organise for him a powerful body of regular troops, 
similar to those commanded by Mods, de Boigne and 
his successors for Smdhia This corps, which now 
amounted to fourteen thousand men, is described in the 
despatches of the time as having “ attained a degree of 
discipline superior in every respect to that of any native 
infantry in India, excepting the sepoys entertained in the 
English service ", and their efiiciencv was supported by 
a large and well organized ti am of field>artillery. 1 mbued 
with the principles of the Erench Revolution, Mons 
Raymond had secured the services of a tolerably full 
proportion of French oflicers from Pondicherry and had 
even opened a correspondence with Tipu, which, however, 
appears to have been discouraged after the arrival of the 
party from the Isle of Fiance, by the jealousy of the 
Frenchmen in the Mysorean service. His battalions 
carried the colours of the French Republic, the staff 
being surmounted by a spear, transfixing or supporting 
the Muhammadan Crescent. The cap of liberty, was 
engraved on the buttons of the clothing By secret 
intrigues, he encouraged mutiny and desertion among 
the Indian corps in the English service, stationed neai 
the frontier; and developed a spirit of determined hosti- 
hty against the English Government. The designs of 
agression declared by Tipu vested in the Governor- 
General the right to demand from the membeis of the 
confederation of 1790 the execution of the 13th Article of 
that Treaty, hut “it was obvious”, as the military 
historian of Mysore puts it, " that while an army 
commanded by Frenchmen of such principles and views, 
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and of such uncontrolled power (as the one under 
Mons. Raymond) should remain in the service of Nizam 
All, the alliance of that Prince, instead of an accession of 
strength, would be a source of imminent danger, in a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun."® 

Accordingly, in September 1798, the Governor-General 
concluded with Nizam All a treaty, 

CoiJ eludes a suDBi nix 

diary treaty witii persuading or compelling him to accept 
KizSmAii, Septeni. ^ revised fomi of subsidiary alliance, 
augmenting the English force to six 
battalions with a formidable artillery, and to consent to 
the dismission of the corps nnder French command m 
his service The accomplishment of Wellesley’s plan 
was facilitated by the death of Mons Raymond ; and by 
astute diplomacy coupled with a well-conceived military 
demonstration, by which the force organized by him was 
completely disarmed and disbanded m October without 
any loss of life. This bold stroke instantly reduced the 
Nizam to complete dependence on the Company But 
the Mahrattas proved a harder nut to crack. The 
objects of the treaty with the Nizam were communicated 
to the Peshwa b\)th before and after its conclusion, and 
he was invited to concur in giving effect to the principles 
of guarantee, contained in the 13th Article of the Treaty 
of 1790 The councils of Daulat Bao Siudhia, which 
now directed the nominal measures of the Peshwa, were 
governed rather by regard for his own inteiests than for 
those of the State of Poona. Indeed the young Peshwa 
Baji Rao had evinced the greatest anxiety to be released 
from the state of insulting thraldom m which he was 
kept by the overgrown power of Sindhia, and had even 
secretly solicited the interference of the British Govern- 
ment. The latter had a right to remonstrate against 


22 r6if7i 663| 656 669, ^67l| 660, 639, bIbo Btifttnoni ^ , 21-22* Hiid Smith • 
o c t 681-532 
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that open interference and control which prevented the 
Peshwa from performing his engagements as a member 
of the alliance of 1790 ; and strenuously endeavoured to 
oblige Sindhia to leave Poona. Smdbia was perfectly 
Conducts iiegotif^. Well disposed to unite with Tipii for 
tions with the court the prosecution of his own views m the 
Deccan and the South. But he clearly 
saw that during the hostile operations of a large portion, 
of his regular army in that quarter, his most valuable 
possessions in Hindustan were open to attacks by an 
English army, cantoned near the frontier ; and that he 
could not effectually prosecute new conquests without 
imminent nsk to himself. Considerable fluctuation, 
sometimes amounting to the prospect of an improved 
alliance, prevailed at different times at the court of 
Poona, though the Mahrattas generally sought to evade 
and procrastinate. The accession of strength to English 
interests, from the events at Hyderabad in October 1798, 
alarmed Sindhia for the double danger he should incur in 
the south and in the north by a rupture with that State. 
Although, therefore, he firmly adhered to the prosecution 
of his views at Poona, and prevented the Peshwa from 
executing the provisions of the Triple Alliance of 1790, he 
determined td postpone any active military interference 
of his own on either side. While Wellesley thus antici- 
pated an unwilling neutrality as the best object he could 
immediately accomplish at Poona, he continued amicable 
relations with that court, with the view of participating 
with the two allies (the Nizam and the Mahrattas) 
in the execution of their common engagements. He 
accordingly decided on the necessity of pursuing his 
operations against Tipu Sultan, without any aid from the 
Mahrattas, leaving in their present undecided condition 
the state of his political relations with the Peshwa and 
Sindhia.®" 

as. Ibtd, 665, 661-666 ; also Beatsou, o.c., 23-28, and ifmith, o e., 6N. 
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Meanwhile Tipu was actively carrying on his secret 
Tipa’i eecret niachinations with the court of Poona. 
maotainations at On the death of Peshwa Madhava 
Poona (aowfl to 1799) Nariyan in October 1795, he 

dispatched an emissary, Balaji Bao, to congratulate his 
would-be successor, Baji Bao, and to concert with him a 
more intimate political union. On his arrival at Poona, 
however, the envoy found Chimn&ji on tbe musnad, 
Parai^uram Bhau a mimster and Baji Bao a prisoner with 
Sindhia. He soon got himself introduced to an informal 
interview with Baji Bao, who eventually succeeded to 
the oflSce in December 1796. The envoy, under instruc- 
tions from the Sultan, represented to the Peshwa that 
their respective fathers (Haidar and Baghoba) had been 
connected by the most intimate political ties ; that Nana 
Famavis had been the efficient cause of his father’s 
banishment and death and of placing on the musnad the 
posthumous Madhava Bao N&rayan, and bad equally 
been the source of Tipii’s misfortunes by promoting the 
confederacy of 1790 ; that the Peshwa ought to consider 
that minister as a worm eating into the edifice of his 
government, that he was treacherously leagued with the 
English and that Ins imprisonment or removal was 
essential to the efficiency of the Peshwa's rule. Baji 
Bao said in reply that he was faced with various con- 
flicting evils and would endeavour to extricate himself 
from them all. He desired the envoy to assure his 
master of his sense of the important connection between 
their parents, and his grateful recollection of the 
pecuniary aid afforded by Haidar to bis father in his 
acute distress. He expressly prohibited the envoy from 
any intercourse with his ministers or relations, and 
placed with him a confidential agent as a medium of 
private communication. On the occasion of Musheer- 
ul-Mulk’s departure from Poona, the Peshwa appears to 
have entertained a temporarv hope of being emancipated 
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both from Smdhia and Nfina Farnavis, and expressed a 
desire for military aid To this Tipti replied that his 
whole army was ready, and recommended, after terminat- 
ing the domestic feud, an immediate invasion of Nizam 
All’s territories fiom the west, while he should attack it 
from the south. But although the Sultan was in 
secret communication with Hmdhia, he does not seem 
to have comprehended that the views of that chief 
were entirely incompatible with the political eman- 
cipation of Baji Bao, on which event the Sultan 
most relied for giving efhciency to his projected alliance 
with the State of Poona. Again, on the occasion of the 
negotiations opened by the English Kesident at Poona 
following the discovery of the transactions at the Isle of 
France, the Peshwa sent for Balaji Rao, and informed 
him of the events at Hyderabad which had established the 
English ascendency there on the downfall of the French. 
He admonished him that the distracted state of his own 
Government would compel him to adhere to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of 1790 on the requisition of the two 
other powers , that bis iiiaeter's intrigues with the 
French at such n jieriod were in the last degree imprudent, 
and would lead to his destiuction, without its being 
possible for the Peshwa, however well disposed, to avert 
it , and that as a sincete friend, he advised him to drop 
that connection and conciliate the K nglish by whatever 
concessions he could. Curiously enough, among other 
reasons for temporising, the Peshwa adverted to the 
inefficient state of the Sultan’s army, which in general 
opinion had been much injured by his late innovations. 
The Peshwa, he added, was considered both by the envoy 
and his master to be serionsly well disposed to the 
Snltan, whose preservation he considered of importance 
to his own interest, and especially in what related to his 
eventual emancipation from Nana Farnavis. He promised 
hiB best efforts to prevent the ultimate march of the 
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Mahratta contingent for the siege ot Senngapatam The 
actual ascendency of Sindhia being on the same side, the 
councils of Nana, who really desired the performance 
of the 13th Article of the Treaty of 1790, were 
made to yield to that conjoint influence. Balaji Nao, 
however, being but a secret agent to the Feshwa, 
without the knowledge of <Nana, had no opportunity of 
attempting to negotiate with that minister The Nana 
had the conduct of the communications with the British 
itesident, and he recommended to the Sultan a public 
mission, which accordingly took place towards the close 
of 1798 under Ahmad Khan and Fukr-ud-din. It was 
not until April 1799 that Nana Farnavis discovered the 
existence of this secret mission, when he alarmed the 
Peshwa at the consequences of its being divulged to the 
English Resident, and prevailed on him to dismiss 
Balaji hao. This he did with professions of the greatest 
friendship, charging the envoy to return with all possible 
expedition and advise his master to dispel at any sacrifice 
the storm which was ready to overwhelm him. But it 
was too late, for before the envoy reached the frontier of 
Mysore, he heaid of the fate of the capital.** 

The Marquess Wellesley, though he had refrained 
Tiie Marquess Wai- from immediate direct communication 
le^ieN’s views of Xipu Biiltan regarding his know- 

Tipu slate proceed- » iV. i - x -■ 

inijs at the Isle of ledge Of the latter s recent proceedings 
at the Isle of Fiance, thus expounded 
his views on this matter as early as August 1798 — 

The nghts of States, applicable to every case of contest 
with foreiijn powers, are created and limited by the necessity of 
preset vtng the public safety ; this necessifej is the foundation 
of the reciprocal claim of all nations, to explanation of suspi- 
cious or ambiguous conduct, to reparation for injuries done, 
and to aeoarity against injuries intended. 
aLlbiSrieij^r' 

26, 76(4, 670-678 (qnotiug from the Qovernor-Oener«re Minute in the 
Secret Department, dated 12th Angon 1706) ; also Beatson, o e., 10-12' 
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“ In any of these eases, when just satisfaction has been 
denied, or from the evident nature of the circumstances, can- 
not otherwise be obtained, it is the undoubted right of the 
injured party, to resort to arms for the vindication of the 
public safety ; and in such a conjuncture, the right of the 
State becomes the duty of the Government, unless some 
material consideration of the public interest should forbid the 
attempt. 

" If the conduct of Tippoo Sultaun had been of a nature 
which could be termed ambiguous or suspicious ; if he had 
merely increased his force beyond his ordinary establishment> 
or had stationed it in some position on our confines, or on 
those of our allies, which might justify jealousy or alarm , if 
he*had renewed his secret intrigues at the courts of Hyderabad. 
Poona and Cabul i or even if he had entered into any negotia- 
tion with France, of which the object was at all obscure , it 
might be our duty to resort in the first instance to his con- 
struction of proceedings, which being of a doubtful character, 
might admit of a satisfactory explanation. But where there ts 
no doubt, there can he no matter for explanation. The act of 
Tippoo's embassadors, ratified by himself, and accompanied by 
the landing of a French force in his country, is a public, 
unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of war, aggravated 
by an avowal, that the object of the war is neither explanation, 
reparation, nor security, but the total destruction of the 
British Government in India. 

"To affect to misunderstand an injury or insult of such 
a complexion would argue a consciousness either of weakness 
or of fear. No State in India can misconstrue the conduct of 
Tippoo ; the correspondence of our Residents at Hyderabad 
and Poona sufiSciently manifests the construction which it 
bears at both those courts , and in so clear and plain a case, 
our demand of explanation would be justly attributed either 
to a defect of spint or of power. The result of such a demand 
would therefore be, the disgrace of our character and the 
diminution of our influence and consideration in the eyes 
of our allies and of every power in India. It the moment 
should appear favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s declared 
design, he would answer gucb a demand by an immediate 
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attack ; if, on the other hand, his preparations should not be 
sufficiently advanced, he would deny the existence of his 
engagements with France, would persist in his denial until he 
had reaped the full benefit of them, and finally, after having 
completed the improvement of hig own army, and received the 
accession of an additional French force, he would turn the 
combined strength of both against our possessions, with an 
alacrity and confidence inspired by our inaction, and with 
advantages redoubled by our delay. In the present case, the 
idea, therefore, of demanding explanation must be rejected as 
being disgraceful in its principle, and frivolous in its object. 

“ The demand of reparation, in the strict sense of the 
term, cannot properly be applied to cases of intended injury, 
excepting in those instances where the nature of the reparation 
demanded may be essentially connected with secnritv against 
the injurious intention. 

"Where a State has unjustly seixed the property or 
invaded the territory, or violated the rights of anothen repa* 
ration may be made, by restoring what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsequent acknowledgment of the right which 
has been infringed , but the cause of our complaint against 
Tippoo Sultaiin is not that he has seized a portion of our pro- 
perty which he might restore, or invaded a part of our terri- 
tory which he might again cede, or violated a right which he 
might hereafter acknowledge; we complain that, professing 
the most amicable disposition, bound by subsisting treaties of 
peace and friendship, and unprovoked by an offence on our 
part, he has manifested a design to effect our total destruction, 
he has prepared the means and instruments of a war of exter- 
mination against us; he has solicited and received the aid of 
our inveterate enemv for the declared purpose of annihilating 
our empire, and he only waits the arrival of a more effeotnal 
succour to strike a blow against our existence. 

"That he has not yet received tlie effectual succour which 
he has solicited, may be ascribed either to the weakness of 
the Government of Mauritius, or to their want of zeal in bis 
cause, or to the rashness and imbecility of his own councils ; 
but neither the measure of his hostility, nor 'll our right to 
restrain it, nor of onr danger from it, are to be estimated by 
VOI(. in QQQ 
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the amount of the forae which he has actually obtained ; for 
we know that his demands of military assistance were un- 
limited ; we know that they were addressed, not merely to the 
Government of Mauritius but to that of France, and we can- 
not ascertain bow soon they may be satisfied to the full 
extent of his acknowledged expectations. This, therefore, is not 
merely the case of an injury to be repaired, but of the public 
safety to be secured against the present and future designs of 
an irreconcilable, desperate and treacherous enemy. Against 
an enemy of this description, no effectual security can bo 
obtained, otherwise than by such a reduction of his power as 
shall not only defeat his actual preparations but establish a 
permanent restraint upon his future means of offence.” 

Accoi'ding to the Governor-General, in the general 
confusion which followed the war of 1790-1792, the 
power of Tipu Sultan which had been the objective of 
English policy to reduce to the degree then deemed 
necessary to render him incapable of mischief, had 
remained not only unimpaired but had been anxiously 
augmented. Its farther diminution was therefore in- 
dispensable to the safety of the English Government. 
The absolute extinction of Tipu’s power was at no period 
in the contemplation of the Marquess Wellesley. He 
had hoped, through the effective co-operation of his 
allies and the successful issue of his preliminary mea- 
sures, to convince the Sultan of the fatal tendency to 
himself of his hostile designs, and to induce bis unwilling 
assent to such arrangements as should render his politi- 
cal existence compatible with the security of the English 
interests in India. The danger of French co-operation 
assumed in the meanwhile a more threatening aspect. 
Although the French expedition to Egypt m August had 
no immediate connection with Tipu’s embassy to the 
Isle of France, it was the result of those previous designs 
which always reckoned on the Sultftn as the efficient 
instrument of France for the recovery of their power in 
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the South, as Shah Alam, the blind imprisoned Mughal 
Emperor at Delhi, was to be the ostensible engine of 
their operations in the north. The existence of this 
danger accordingly led the Governor-General to the 
necessity of either compelling the Sultan to detach him- 
self from the interests of France, or of depriving him of 
the power of co-operating with the French, if they 
should be enabled to reach India.^ 

In consonance with these views, the Marquess 
Wellesley first wrote to Tipu Sultan 
Tips, November 1796 on the 4th of November, announcing 
the unprovoked French attack on the 
Sultan’s Muhammadan ally in Egypt and the English 
victory of Ahoukir. To this Tipu replied in a friendly 
tone, offering his congratulations. On the 8th of the 
same month, the Governor-General again wrote to the 
Sultan, apprizing him of his knowledge of his recent 
negotiations with the French, proposing to depute Major 
Doveton on the part of the allies to explain the sole 
means for the removal of distrust and suspicion, and for 
the establishment of peace and good understanding, ^d 
desiring Tipil to state when he intended to receive him. 
To this letter, Tipu had the temerity to answer that the 
existing treaties were a sufficient security, and that he 
could imagine no other means more effectual, thereby 
distinctly declining the reception of the envoy. The 
negotiations of the English at Hyderabad and Poona 
and their extensive preparations in Madras and Bombay 
about this time were intimately known to the Sultan. 


96, Ibid, 676-671, also BeatBon, o.e , 36-29 Tbe Marqueas Wellwley,!!! kdoiit- 
ing this objective, wis closely folloniDg the initrnetioni to him 
oontsmed ia the letter from the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, dated 18tb June 1798, who odivjsed him “to take the moat 
immediate and most deoisive measures to cs-ry our arms into our 
enemy’s oonntry," and held that they bad “’not in views wanton 
attack upon our inveterate euemy, with a design t. augment our own 
power, but a necessary and justifiable defence ot our own pos ses a m na'* 
(see Bestoon, o.e., App VI) 


909* 
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The English preparations, he thought, were always tardy, 
and his allies might be more alert ; his 
^The state of Tipn’i ambassadoi-s had, in 1789, returned 
from the Bed Sea to Calicut m less 
time than was necessary for the maturity of the English 
plans of invasion, and his allies would not abandon him 
to destruction, without some effort for his deliverance, 
from Erance, from Mauritius or from Egypt, He would 
send embassies to Constantinople and to Kabul, and stir 
up the faithful to prevent the extinction of the faith. 
His emissaries at Poona would work on the passions and 
nterests of Sindhia and of Baji Rao, and the ascendency 
of the English at Hyderabad might again yield to his 
superior address. The means alluded to by the Gover. 
nor-General could be no other than demanding the 
remaining sea-coast of Mysore in Canara (comprising 
the ports of Kodyal, Mangalore and Honavar) and 
thereby excluding him from communicating with 
the French, and from the only possible chance of retriev- 
ing hiB affairs. Indeed the state of Tipn’s mind at this 
time appears to have been one of resignation to his fate. 
“ If his destruction was pre-ordained,” he said, ” let it 
come ' the sooner the better ' but he might still hope 
that his own efforts would prolong the contest until aid 
should arrive ” Every discussion was terminated by the 
professedly pious remark, “ after all, whatever is the will 
of God, that will be accomplished.” This state of passive 
contemplation, although materially disturbed, was not 
permanently changed, even by the receipt of the letter 
from the Marquess Wellesley, dated the 8th of November.® 
On the 1 0th of December, the Governor-General, 
The MarqnaBB’ ^I'ote again, calling the Sultan’s atten- 
unvai at ModraB, tion to the above-meutioned letter, and 
December 31, 1798 requesting to be favoured with a reply 


97 674-676; Beatson, c r., 31, with App Vllt , see also and compare 

^ Klrmipi. o.e , 954, 
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at Madras, whither the Marquess was about to proceed 
to direct the operation of an immediate war. On reach- 
ing Madras on the last day of the month, the Governor- 
General found a reply waiting for him, dated the 25th. 
This letter opened with the intimation of Tipu’s joy at 
the brilliant naval victoiy of the Nile over the French, 
of which he had been advised by the Governor-General, 
and a wish for greater success. He explaiued away 
the embassy to the Isle of F^nce as being simply 
the tri[) of u nierchantiuan that conveyed rice and 
brought back some forty artificers, an incident, which, 
it was alleged, had been distorted by the French. The 
Sultan added also that he had never swerved from the 
path of friendship and could not see (as before mentioned) 
more effectual measuies for establishng it than those 
that already existed “ 

The Governor-General replied on the 9th of 
Hi» o£ January 1799, exposing the wholc affair 

Tipu’i. reiii deMKus, of Tipu’s eiiibassj to the Isle of 
janoHry 19, 1799 France as ratified and approved by 

himself , expressing 'a wish still to listen to negotiations 
by renewing the proposal to depute Major Doveton ; and 
allowing one day’s time for a repl^, with a significant 
warning that “ dangeions consequences result from the 
delay of arduous affairs.” This letter was accompanied 
by a Persian translation of the Manifesto issued by the 
Ottoman Porte, declaring war against the French, 
consequent on their invasion of Egypt. Again, on the 
Kith of the month, the Governor-General wrote to the 
Sultan, forwarding a letter addressed to him by the 
Grand Signor, dated the 20th of September 1798, 
transmitted through the English Minister at Constanti- 
nople, in which the Grand Signor exhorted him to 
manifest his zeal for Islam by renouncing all intercourse 
with the French, an admonition to which the Gevernor- 


82 lOidt 676 1 alho Buatbou, u c , Si, with App. IX and X. 
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General drew Tipii's pointed attention. Tipd, though 
roused from his stupor, was still not master of himself. 
The Governor-General’s letter made him see the 
immediate pressure of the danger and even in a certain 
degree the folly which had produced it. The gratuitous 
folly of receiving a military contingent of ninety-nine 
Frenchmen was just dawning on him, and he held in 
one of his apologues : “ a weather-beaten fragment of 
skull produced the death of forty persons — the fractured 
mast of Bipaud’s wo^hless vessel will cause the sub- 
version of an empire.” But he still went on with “ the 
Tip a procrMti- procKistination naturally belonging to 
nBtes, Jannary an unpalatable resolve, hesitating 
Fabrnarr 1799. from day to day to execute the deter- 
mination of the last ; and the lingering indecision of the 
fatalist suggested the hope that, if at the last moment 
no favourable chance should arise, he might still be m 
time to submit to an alternative, short of absolute 
destruction. At this period, there were constant 
assurances to him from the French in bis service 
(particularly from Mons. l)ubuc, who did not finally sail 
from Tranquebar until the 7th ol February) that troops 
in aid of him should have actually embarked on the Bed 
Sea and might be daily expected. Projects of resistance 
or submission held their alternate empire, as reason or 
passion prevailed , and it is believed by those who had 
the best opportunities of judging that the confident 
assurances of the Franch officers were the efficient cause 
of diverting the Sultan’s mind from the only wise resolu- 
tion it was then in his power to form, and produced his 
ultimate destruction.” How far these assurances were 
or could be reliable, he did not stop to enquire. It is 
certain that they could only have originated in vague 
inferences regarding the ultimate objects of the Egyptian 
expedition, and in an entire ignorance of the actual 
facts. After the destruction of the French fleet on the 
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let of August 1798, Bonaparte could ntit have contem- 
plated distant detachments ; it was as much as he could 
do to preserve his first conquest. But there is hardly 
any doubt that that General’s letter to Tipu (written in 
February 1799 and beginning with the famous words 
“ you have already been informed of my arnval on the 
borders of the Bed Sea "), professing the intention of 
liberating him from the iron yoke of England, distinctly 
shows the intended execution of that design to be distant, 
which seems natural when we remember that he desires 
the despatch of a secret envoy to meet him at Cairo, and 
the exactly contemporaneous character of the sieges of 
Acre and Seringapatam. This apart, Tipu, with the 
object not of offensive war but preservation from 
impending destruction, m vain sent, at the end of Janu- 
ary 1799, a second embassy to Zaman Shah of Kabul, 
and, early in February, deputed a mission to the Grand 
Signor (the Ottoman Porte) of Constantinople, in reply 
to his lettei of the 20th September 1798, entreating both 
the powers to exert themselves in the common cause, 
namely, the holy war {jehad) to be carried on by the 
confederate Islamic states against the British power in 
India. At length, after a lapse of more than a month, 
Tipu broke the spell of his long silence by bis reply to 
the Governor-General’s letter of the 9th of January, 
which was received in Madras on the 13th of February, 
in which he wrote, with utter disregard, that he was 
proceeding on a hunting excursion, and desired that 
Major Doveton might be sent “ slightly attended.” The 
Governor-General's urgent representations had thus far 
produced no effect on the Sultan, who, by his studied 
and systematic delay, had postponed noticing his 
admonitions until the period of the season rendered the 
advance of the army necessary to the common secunty 
of the allies, namely, the Nizam and the Feshwa. In 
the words of the Governor-General, Tipu, “ disappointed 
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n biB hopes of immediate vengeance and conquest, now 
resorts to subterfuge and procrastination, and by a tardy, 
reluctant and insidious acquiescence in a proposition 
which he had so long and repeatedly declined, endeavours 
to frustrate the precautions of the allies, and to protract 
every effectual operation, until some change of circums- 
tances and of season shall revive his expectation of 
disturbing the tranquillity of India by favouring the 
irruption of the French army." The allies being equally 
prepared “ to repel his violence and to counteract his 
artifice and delay,” the Governor-General at last on the 
W*r with him February declared, on their 

deokred by the behalf and on behalf of the English 

Company, war with Tipu 
War), Febraary 22 , SultSn, informing him of the same, 
and authorizing Lt. Gen. Harris, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces, “ to 
receive any embassy which Tippoo Sultaun may dispatch 
to the headquarters of the British army, and to concert 
a treaty on such conditions as appear to the allies to be 
indisputably necessaiy for the establishment of a secure 
and permanent peace.” Intelligence of the invasion of 
Egypt by the French having reached the Governor- 
General on the 18th October 1798, he had ordered the 
Madras Government to advance the aimy to some 
convenient place near the Mysore frontier, and advised 
them of the intended dispatch from Calcutta of three 
battalions of Indian volunteers. Instructions had also 
been sent to Bombay at the same time for the assembly 
of a body of troops in Malabar for the purpose of co- 
operating in the siege of Sermgapatam should hostilities 
become unavoidable.” 


29. Jkd, 684, 676-686, 689, WUbou, o.c , 11. 811 bImi UtiaUou, u.c., 32-88 
87-89, with Agp, VII, 21, XIV, XV and XVI, for correipondeDoo 
between Tipfl end the GoTemor-Oenerel, etc. Aa to the letter from 
the Ottoman Porto to Iipfl SulUn, dated 90th September 1798, see J, 
Selmond, o.c., App. C, Koe. 20 and 21. Also App. A. Koe. 99 end 80. 
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The coarse of the 
War, Febmary^Msy 
ITM. 

Tbo British' army 
lasrcbes for Mysore, 
February 1799 


Thus broke oat the last and final war with Tipu, which 
was to decide the fate of the kingdom 
of Mysore. It being the objective of 
the Governor-General to finish the war 
not only m a single campaign but by one 
operation, the plan of the campaign 
naturally excluded the occupation of 
Intermediate posts. An army consisting of nearly 
21,000 men of all arms had been assembled near Vellore 
under the command of General Hams, and it inarched for 
the frontier on the 14th February. On the 20th, when 
near Ambur, it was joined by the troops from Hyderabad, 
amounting to about 16,000 men, under the general 
command of Mir Alam Bahadur, a minister of Nizam 
All. On the 23rd, Major-General Floyd was sent m 
advance, with a strong body of cavalry and the left wing 
of the army, in order to cover the passes of the 


in tliv i>«iue work, fur TipQ'k letters to Zdiusn Shah «ud the Ottomsu 
Porte, dnti-d 30tb June 1799 end 10th February 1799 respectively, 
accouipe nyiiig Tipu's erabssties to those courts. Wilke ib obviously 
relernug to these embassies when he obseives that they were '* des- 
)iatrhedi but returned without leschinp their de'-tinstioii ” (Wilks, n.e., 
II 676,/ n ). Klrmiiii, not always a safe authority, perhsps best 
repribentb the view .point ol the local MiimIiui historian when he, 
tnuchiiip briefly on the course of affairs above refer’ ed to, speaks of the 
Eugbsb thus " At the arrival of the French and the perniiasion given 
10 them (to visit Siriugapatam), the horsey-hoe of the English chiefs 
was placed lu the Are, and they {earing that by tbe aid, and at the 
instigation of the French, tbe troops of the Sultan would proceed 
to the attack and piUagc of the towns of the Karustic and Hyderabad, 
in consultation and concert with tbeir friends, they formed a plan for 
tbe desti action of tbe Khodadad Etatu, and absnmingtha arrival of the 
French as the plea and giouud of tliLir hoitiUties, they with tbe 
advice of Mushlr.ul Mulk and Mir Alum, wrote a detailed account of 
theae occarrenccb to Itord Mormugton, then residing ui Calcutta, and 
he who was looking out (or such a eoiitingency, and who was also well 
ocqaainted with the weakness and disorganization of the departmantb 
of the Mysore State, with the greatest prom Dtitnde and speed embarked 
with four thousand sipahecs on board ship and arriveo at Madras . . . 
and having aiaombled the army under General Hams, <.'s<uiuander- 
iibOhief, ^spatobed it in advance to tbe conquest of Seriugapnttuu ” 
(Klrmftpi, o.e., 369-958). 

60. Ibid, 698, 701 
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B&r&mabal. General Harris followed, and on the 28th 
he joined the leading division at Eanniangalam. 

Immediately before entering the Mysore territory, 
Colonel weiieoiy in General Hams Considered it expedient 
command of the to add a regiment of Eui'opean infan* 
Xiaam a Contingent NizSm’s Contingent, and 

H. M.’s 38rd was the one selected. This arrangement 
placed the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley m com* 
mand of the division, much to the dissatisfaction of 
Major-General Baird who believed himself entitled 
thereto ; but the nomination of Colonel Wellesley was 
justified partly on political grounds, and partly because 
the Contingent was a Colonel’s command. 

The army arrived at Bayakota on the 1st Maich, and 
snrwDder of forts ^as soon engaged in reducing a conge- 
on the wsv, Msrch nes of Small hill-forts in the neighbour- 
hood, which the Treaty of 1792 had left 
in possession ot the Sultan. Thus, on the . 5th idem, a 
detachment, under Major John Cuppage, Ist Battalion 
6th Begiment, took possession of the small hill-forts of 
Nildurg and Anchittydurg. Two or three days after- 
wards, the forts of Udayadurg and Katnagiri surren- 
dered, the former to the 2nd Battalion 6rd Begiment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver, and the latter to Six 
Companies 2nd Battalion 4th Begmient under Captain 
Irton of that corps. ^ 

The force from Bombay, assembled in Malabar under 


The force from 
Bombay 


Lieutenant-General tituait, had received 
instructions to ascend the ghats into 
the province of Coorg, and to lemain 


there until further orders. It marched from Cannanoie 


accordingly on the 2l8t February, and on the 2ad March, 


the right brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor, 


81. Wil-on, o. e , U. 813-811 ; see also sad compero Wilks, o c.. It 700-701, 
Baatsoa, o.e., 63-88 , and ElrmSpi, o,e., 363-381. 

S3. IHd, 814. 

83. IMi see alao and compara Wilks, o c., II. 707, sad Beatson, o.e., 66. 
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encamped at Seedaseer (Siddedvara) on the Goorg frontier, 
about seven miles from the town of Periapatam, on the 
high road to Seringapatam, the main body remaining 
about eight miles in the rear. Tipii, who, in the mean- 
while, had lam encamped near Madddr in a state of 
agitation and suspense regarding the arrival of the 
English envoy, had received no answer to his last letter 
to the Governor-General. Apprized, however, of the 
movements of General Harris, he said, “ All my decisions 
must now be desperate. I am but losing precious time 
in waiting for their embassador, while they are closing 
in upon me on either side. I will luaich and strike a 
blow.” Accordingly, leaving a detachment of 3,000 
stable horse and four kushoons of infantry under Purpaiya 
and Saiyid Sahib to watch the motions oi General Harris, 
he hastened, on the 3rd of March, by the route of 
Kannambadt and Periapatam, determined to cut off the 
column under General Btuart. He arrived before the 
English camp on the 5th, the ver> day on which General 
Harris crossed the frontier of the Karnatic, and dispatched 
to the Sultan the letter of the Governor-General, dated 
the 22nd of February. Viraraja, the romantic Kaja of 
Goorg, now discerned from the summit of the SiddeSvara 
hill, tlie plain near Periapatam dotted with tents, includ- 
ing a green one, and flew to the English with the news. 
But the dawn following (6th March), Q’lpu’s force was 
in motion, and he suddenly attacked 
v.t“M“rch6,'iS“"' Colonel Montreeor with a select corps 
of about 11,800 men. A fog and the 
dense jungle screened his approach till the advanced 
British line was attacked both in front and rear, Saiyid 
Ghaffar, Hussain Ali Khan and Muhammad Baza ahas 
Benki Nawab, among the Sultan’s ofiQccrs {Mir Miram), 
distinguishing themselves in the attempt The brigade, 
although completely surrounded, behaved with great 
resolution, and maintained the position until about 
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8 o'clock in the afternoon, when General Stuart coming 
up with the flank companies of the 75th, and the whole 
of the 77th, the Saltan’s forces retreated in all directions 
with the loss of about 1,500 killed and wounded. The 
casualties on the British side amounted only to 143 killed, 
wounded and missing. The Sultan thought of renewing 
the attack on the ensuing day with augmented numbers, 
but in the meanwhile General Stuart had changed all 
his dispositions, evacuating the post of Sidde4var. 
Tipii, having brought disgrace upon himself by his late 
repulse, employed all his art and knowledge to recover 
his lost reputation At length, on the 11th, alter a 
lapse of four days, he marched back to Seringapatain, 
seeing the futility of resolving to attack the Bombay 
army again 

On the 9th March, the English army, under General 
Oenersi Harris’ Hams encamped at Kilamangalam, 
lUMch, Marcii 9-21, and 00 the next da> Lieutenant-Colonel 
Head, who had joined General Harris 
shoitly before, was detached in oidei to protect the 
frontier of the Bilramahal, to collect provisions, and 
ultimately to co-opeiate with a force under Col. Brown, 
which had been assembled near Tiichinopoly, and was 
about to march for Seringapatain by Karoor, Krodc and 
Caveiipuram. Alter making the arrangements for ('ol. 
Head’s detachment, General Uai ns marched on the 10th, 
Colonel Wellesley’s division moving at a consideiablc 
distance on the right flank oi the army foi the protection 
of the baggage and stoles. Soon after leiving Kela- 
mangalam, the columns were harassed by bodies of 
Mysore horse under Hurnaiya and Saiyid Sahib, one of 

M. Ibid.'m, Wilkii, o.t , II. 686-687, 703.706 . ]l«iitnoii. •, e., 71-77 with App. 
XXI (letter to the Goveruor-Oenoral, rontaining Vtreraje'e aooouut o( 
TipO's operatious aKaiiist General Stuart in Coorg, March 1799). See 
also aud compare KIriiiSi,ii, o e.,3t5, 369-360. 21st April, referred to at 
p. 703 of Wilks’ work as the date of General Stuart'e march from 
Cannanore, is clearly an error for 21at February 1793 iii the light of 
both Wilson aud the context. 
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which succeeded in cutting up the light Company 1st 
Battalion 11th Regiment, which formed part of the rear- 
guard of the Nizam’s Contingent. Twenty men were 
killed. Lieutenant Reynolds and thirty-six men were 
wounded. Then the army marched north-west, leaving 
the village of Anekal on the right and passing through 
Kalagondanahalli and Jigapi. A halt was made on the 
11th, a quantity of the public stores having not yet arrived 
in camp. The army moved on the 12th and again halted 
on the 13th from the same cause, and marched on the 
1 4th to an encampment within sight of Bangalore and 
distant from it about nine miles. There were now three 
routes from Bangalore to Senngapatam, namely, the 
central and the shortest b\ Channapatna, the more 
southern by KankSnhalji and the most northern by 
Hulijiirdurg, the last two having been used by Lord 
Cornwallis during the campaigns of 1791 and 1792 
respectively. Limiting his choice, however, to the route 
of KankanhaUi, General Harris entered it on the 16th. 
On the 18th, the army again baited, to remove the obsta- 
cles to the battering tram, which had occasioned the 
loss of powder, shot and other military stores. Resuming 
the march on the 19th, it encamped at KankanhaUi on 
the 21 st and proceeding from thence, took up a position 
upon the west hank of the river at Maddiir on the 24th.^ 
Meanwhile Tipii, who had left Periapatani on the 11th, 
Tipu smox^nient* arrived at Senngapatam on the 14th. 

After remaining here for a short time 
to refit, his first movement was in the direction of 
Channapatna, by which route, he had been informed, 
the English army would advance. But learning, on the 

86 Tbtd, 816-311 , Wilks, o r., 11. 701-111 , fiestson, o c ,69-10, s«e also and 
compare KirmSqi (o.c., 255-260), who refers to F&ri^ya as tbe 
" aecnrsed Mir Miran ” and hints at bis Inkewa, .unrst in opposing the 
advance of the English array. There la no reasonable gronnd whatever 
tor thia eharaotenzation P&rpaiya waa always overruled by the 
anpposed anperior wisdom of TipQ. 
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16th, that General Harris had entered the southern 
road, he deviated by his right to Malvalli and marched 
to the Maddur river, where he encamped on the 18th, 
and was joined by the corps under Purnaiya and Saiyid 
Sahib, who had also crossed from the central road after 
destroying and setting ablaze all the dry forage in and 
around Bangalore. It being a close woody country and 
the fixed system of Haidar and Tipu generally preferring 
an open field, Tipu, depaitingfrom the precedent, opened 
several roads through the woods. He not only abstained 
from any effectual attempt but also occupied an advanta- 
geous position to oppose the passage of the river in front, 
placing beyond it a strong corps to operate simultane- 
ously on the enemy’s right fiank, with an open rear and 
a secure retreat from both positions. He, however, soon 
abandoned the intention of giving battle on this ground, 
as strongly recommended to him by Mons. Chapuis and 
his own best officers, because the plan of defence neces- 
sarily involved the risk of a few guns. And he determined 
to fight on ground which he had examined about two 
miles to the westward of MaivaUi, a town twenty-eight 
miles east of Mysore and eighteen miles south of Maddur. 
Accordingly Tipii moved thither.® 

Nothing of moment occurred until the arrival of the 
English army near Malvajji, where an 
^0^ place on the 27th, thus 
described by General Harris ■ — 

" On the 27tb March, the army reached Mallvelly, to the 
westward of which placet but at a considerable distance, the 
army of Tippoo Sultan appeared, formed on a very commanding 
ground to oppose our further progress. I had previously 
arranged the march of the army so as to preserve the right 

as. Wilks, o.e., II 709-710, 713-718; Beatson, o.c , 77 ; see also end oompue 
Kinaipi (o c., 966), who refers to Mslvejh as “ Merooli. ” TipS bed 
giveii the Isliimjc name of Onlsbenabid to Tipfi woald 

rather luten to Cbapnis or Purpaiya as be had cboaen tbia pbiee fpr 
offering battle. 
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wing and cavalry free from the incumbrance of baggage, and 
ready to act as occasion might require in conjunction with 
Colonel Wellesley’s division, which, lightly equipped, moved 
at some distance on our left flank, the left wing under Maj'or* 
General Fopham being allotted to protect onr baggage, provi* 
sions and stores, in the event of an action, which although 
it was not my object to seek, I had deteimined not to avoid 
by any movement which might lead the enemy to suppose I 
could entertain a doubt of the event. 

" Judging from the distance of the enemy that they did not 
intend an attack, I directed the ground to be marked out ss 
usual for the encampment of the army, but at 10 o’clock guns 
were opened from the distant heights on the cavalry and the 
corps advanced for piequets on our right. The shot falling on 
the line, I ordered the piequets to be supported by H. M.’s 
2Sth Dragoons and the 2nd Begiment of native cavalry, the 
three brigades of infantry to form line on the left of the 
piequets, and the whole to advance on the enemy’s left and 
front, while Colonel Wellesley’s division was directed to move 
towards the right flank of the enemy’s line. 

“ The piequets under Colonel Sherbrooke, assisted by 
H. M.’s 25th Dragoons, weie opposed to a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, who hovered on the right flank of our troops 
during the advance which was too rapid to admit of the field- 
pieces attached to corps keeping their position in the line. 
Encouraged bv this circumstance, a small corps of the enemy's 
cavalry hazarded a resolute charge on the European brigade 
commanded by Major-General Baird, but found it impossible 
to make any impression on H. M.'s 12th, and the Scotch Bri- 
gade, who received them with the greatest steadiness, and by 
a continued, close and well directed fire, repulsed them with 
considerable loss. 

" This corps was accompanied in its precipitate retreat 
by a large body of horse, led, as we have since learnt, 
by the Sultan in person, which had been prepared to 
sustain the attack if successful , and by a brigade of infantry 
that for some time had maintained a heavy lire of mnsketry, 
principally directed, and not witbont efiTectr at H. M.'s 74tb 
Begiment, 
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" Nearly at the name time that their cavalry charged oar 
right, a large division of the enemy’s infantry had advanced 
on our left to attack the force commanded by Colonel Welles* 
ley, and was broken by H. M.’s dSrd Begiment which led his 
column. 

“ At this critical moment, H. M.'s 19th Dragoons and 
two regiments of native cavalry, commanded by Major- 
Oeneral Floyd< charged this retreating corps, and nearly 
destroyed it. 

“ The army continued to advance in a weil-oonnected line, 
while that of the enemy retreated before it in the utmost 
confusion. Their cannon were drawn off, and after a short 
pursuit, the want of water not permitting to encamp npon 
the ^eld of battle, the army returned to the vicinitv of 
Mallavelly. 

The 19th Dragoons, the 12th, 3drd, 74th and the Scotoli 
Brigade, which alone of H. M*’b corps were engaged, were 
eqnallv distinguished by their steadiness and gallantry. The 
25th Dragoons, although prevented by their remote situation 
from joining in the charge of the oavaIr> , was most eminently 
useful with the picquets under Colonel Sherbrooke lu checking 
the advance of the large corps of the enemy’s bone which 
menaced the right fiauk of the army till the conclusion of the 
action. ” 

It vras afterwards ascertained that Tipu’s loss amoun- 
ted to about 2,000 men killed and wounded. British 
casnalties were trifling, vu., Gd men. and 48 horses, 
killed, wounded, and missing.'” 

37. Wilson, 0 c , 11. 817-819. Ooinpare Bestson, o.c., 77.83, snd Wilks, o e., 
11. 713-714. Wilks, who bsses bis sopoiuit of the Hctioii niualv on 
Oeaersl Harris' narrative, speaks of the result to the Snltin of “ thi* 
laindieions affsir ” as " the loss of npwards of a thousand men and to 
the English of sixty-nine only " (Wilks, o.r , II. 714(. See also and 
compare Klrmifi, o.e., 266-3S9. Xlrmapi, while be gives the meed of 
praise to the Mysore troops who '‘loogbt with the artillery of the 
enemy band to band snd sbonlder to sbonlder sttrlbntes tbeir nlti- 
mate retreat snd the English victory to the shsmefnl neglect of duty 
on the part of Xnmr-ud-dln, one of the olBeers of Tipfl, who, "having 
put bis body of boree to a canter, like a blind man (instead of eharging 
the enemy), fell upon a division of the Soltdn’s brave snd pot 

them sQ into disorder, " etc, 
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Immediately after the action at Malvalli, General 
Harris determined to cross the Canvery. 
Tipn, however, anticipating that the 
British army would take the same route 
to the capital which had been taken in 
1792, moved off north and south-east, 
destroying all the forage in that direction. But General 
Harris defeated his project by crossing the Canvery at 
Sdsale on the 29th and 30th March and resumed his 
march on the Ist April, encamping thirteen miles from 
Seringapatam. When intelligence of this skilful move- 
ment reached the ears of the Sultan, he had continued 
his march from Arakere and was deeply dejected. 
Assembling a council of his principal officers at Banner, 
he observed with great emotion : “ We have now arrived 
at our last stage, ” intimating that there was no hope. 
“What is your determination?” “To die along with 
you ” was the universal reply, and the meeting broke up 
bathed in tears, as if convened for the last time. In 
accordance with the deliberations of this assembly, the 
Sultan hastened to the southern point of the island, and 
took up his position at the village of ChandgSl ; but 
General Harris, by slow yet cautious marches, again 
thwarted his plans, and making a circuit to the left, 
safely reached the ground towards the west, occupied by 
General Abercromby in 1792, and sat down before the 
capital on the 5th, in the space of a month from the 
date of his crossing the frontier. The position he occu- 
pied was about two miles from the south-west face of the 
fort. It fronted east and the right was on high com- 
manding ground, whence it gradually descended to the 
left flank, which was doubly secured by an aqueduct and 
by the river Cauvery.* 


SB. WUki, o.e., n. 716-T19, 791; alio Wlloon, o.«., II. 819; BMtMn, 

saes. Sm kiM uid 00 BipM« KimSpl (O.C., 980), btIio rifen to BSoolo 
M the '* Ford of BoeOly ”. 

yoxi, III muEt 
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Sinoe the yew 1 792 a new line of entrenchments had 
been constructed on this side of the 
fort, from the I>aria<Daulat-BSgh to 
the Periapatam bridge, within six or 
seven hundred yards from the fort, thus avoiding the 
fault of the redoubts m 1792, which were too distant to 
be supported by the guns of the fort. The Sultan’s 
infantry was now encamped between these works and 
the river, and on the same evening on which the British 
army took up its position, a portion was attacked by 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the future hero of Waterloo, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe. Al- 
though this first attempt failed, success 
was achieved on the following morning, 
and strong advanced posts were established within 1,800 
yards of the fort, with their left on the river and their 
right at Sult&npet.* 

Tb« ant EngUih The first English attack is thus 
*• described by General Harris 
His Majesty's 12th Begiment, aud two battalions of Madras 
|^x>ys under Lieutenant-Colonel Bbawe, attacked a post 
ooeupied by the enemy in a mined village about 2,000 yards 
from the fort, and in front of our left. 

“ Colonel Wellesley, with H. M.’8 SSrd Begiment, and two 
Bengal battalions, advanced soon after to ' 
scour, and occupy a wood near the village 
of Sultanpett about a mile to the right of 
the post attacked by Colonel Shawe, with which it was con- 
nected by a large watercourse then nearly dry, having a strong 
bank, which Winding round, and through, the wood afforded 
perfect cover to a large body of the enemy's troops. The 
attack under Ldentenant*Colonel Shawe was successful, but 
that on the wood failed from the intricacy of the position, and 


Otneial Rsrrii' 
dMpstoh on. 


Se. Hid, 718, 7ja T3S; also Beatson, o.e , SB, 89-»S. 

SO. WilaoB, e.e., II. 818-890 (quoting the clespatoh). Beaiton and Wilke, 
eitad above, evidently bate their aeeonnt on General Harris’ 
daapatob. 
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the darknets of the nifdit. [CJokmel Welledey, advanoiag at 
the head of his legiinent, the 83zd» into the tope, was instantly 
attacked, in the darkness of the night, on every side, by a 
tremendons fire of musketry and rockets. The men gave way, 
were dispersed, and retreated in disorder. Several were killed, 
and twelve grenadiers (these men were all murdered a day or 
two before the storm) were taken prisoners — Life of Str David 
Baird, VoL I. p. 191.] 

“ The enemy therefore continued to oocnpy the water- 
course, whence, with mnsketry and rockets, they severely 
galled the troops posted in the village seised by Lientenan^ 
General Shawe, daring the whole of that night, and part of 
the eucoeeding day* ’* 

The attack on Sulttnpet was renewed on the morning 
Renewal of the Same troops, streng- 

atuekon SaiUnpet, theued by the Scotch Brigade and 
two Madras Battalions under Lieute- 
nant Colonels Bowser and Haliburton, the whole under 
Colonel Wellesley as before. Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe, 
at the same time, pushed forward to the watercourse in 
his front with the 12th Regiment, supported by the 
flank companies of the 74th, and four companies of sepoys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, which moved from 
the left of the camp along the watercourse, and turned 
the flank of the enemy. These attacks were successful 
and placed the British in possession of a strong line of 
posts in their front along the watercourse, extending 
from the river Cauvery on the left to the villi^e of Sul- 
tanpet on the right, a distance of about two miles. 

While Tipu’s attention was occupied in the defence of 
these outposts, Major-General Floyd 
coim “awhed off from the rear of the camp 
towards Periapatam with a strong 
detachment in order to meet the army from Bombay. 
He efiEscted this on the 9th, and returned to Seringapatam 
on the 14th accompanied by that army. Major-Geoexal 
Stuart crossed to the northern bank of the Cauvery on 

bbb* 
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the 16tfa, and took up a position with his right on the 
river, and his left on the rocks neu: the ruins of the 
Sdgah Redoubt. The next day he detached Colonel 
Hart, with H. M.’s 75th Regiment, and two battalions 
of sepoys, to dislodge the enemy from a village near 
the bank of the river where it was intended to establish 
a battery to enfilade the south-western face of the fort, 
distant about 900 yards. From this day (1 7th April) 
the regular siege may be said to date. It was ultimately 
decided to storm at the western angle, across the river. 

Colonel Hart having been joined by H. M.’s 74th, and 
a battalion of Madras sepoys sent 
^donei Hart's across by General Harris, made his 
attack about sunset, and carried the 
village. The position thus gained was called “ Hart’s 
Post,” and was armed on the 18th with a battery of six 
IS^pounders, and two howitzers. Simultaneously with 
Colonel Hart’s attack. Major Macdo- 
Maodonaid's Post nald, With the 2nd Battalion 12th 
Regiment Madras Infantry, advanced 
from Shawe’s Post to drive the enemy from a stream about 
700 yards in front, which, running from the Cauvery 
some 1 ,200 yards above the fort, and nearly parallel to 
the works, afforded cover for an extent of about tiOO yards 
near an entrenchment which the enemy had thrown up 
at the ruins of a powder-mill on an island formed by the 
Cauvery, and the stream m question. This service 
was ably executed, and the position, which became of 
importance, was named " Macdonald’s Post.” On the 
next day, it was connected with “ Shawe’s Post ” 
by a trench. 

An examination of the provisions in camp having been 
made on the l5th, mnch anxiety was 
d^too^ ^ ^ ^ ^ caused by the discovery that the supply 
of rice would not suffice for more ^an 
eighteen days’ consumption at the rate of hall allowanoe 
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to each fighting man. It was therefore determined to 
detach Major-General Floyd towards Cavenpuram to 
meet, and bring on the detachment under Colonel Bead 
which was escorting supplies. The General marched 
accordingly on the 19th, with all the regular cavalry, 
and the 3rd Infantry Brigade under Major Gowdie. 

On the evening of the 20th, Tipu’s entrenchment at 

Capture of thepct Powder-Mill in front of Mac- 

et the Powder-Mill, donald’s Post was attacked and carried 
April 90 Ijy .g 73 j^^ battalion of 

Bengal sepoys. This detachment, under the general 
direction of Colonel Sherbrooke, was divided into three 
parties, one under Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny of 
the 73rd, another under the Honourable Lieutenant- 
Colonel St. John of the same regiment, and the third 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner of the Bengal army. 
During the night, this post was connected by a parallel 
with the works already established on the south 
attack.** 

Tipu, in order to open communications, had written 
to General Hams on the 9th, affecting 
tioniTtor pe»w"*'* ‘gootEDce of the cause of hostilities 
on which he was referred to the 
Governor-General’s letters. He now, on the 20th, pro- 
posed a conference, and was, on the 22Dd, furnished in 
reply with the draft of a preliminary treaty to be exe- 
cuted in twenty-four hours, the principal conditions of 

41. Fids, on these MCtions, Wilson, o.e., II 320-899, slao Wilks, o e , II. 
794-780; end Bestson, o.r., 99.104 (tor details from the English point 
of view). Wilson seems to have relied upon these among other autho- 
rities tor the sketch given by him. The local historian, Kirmktii, is, 
SB IS but natural, not very helpful on the subject of the operations of 
the English siege. He merely refers to General Hams having 
"enoamped to the westward of the fort ,of Seringapatam)" after 
oroseing the Cauveiy at SSsale and passing Snltfnp-'. Then he 
speaks of the English regiments having "made an attack on several 
strong outworks which covered tbo fort, and were oooopied by the 
SuU&n'e troops, and after a sharp eontest and the slaughter of most 
of their defenders, took them," etc. (KirmSpi, o.e., 960-961), 
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which were, the cession of half of his remaining terri- 
tories, the payment of two crores of rupees in two instal- 
ments, and the delivery of four of his sons and four of 
his principal officers as hostages Otherwise, the 
Sultan was informed, the allies reserved to themselves 
an extension of their demands for security, even to the 
possession of the fort of Seringapatam, until a definitive 
treaty could be arranged and its stipulations carried into 
effect. But the time passed without Tipit’s accepting 
the proposals. For “he raved at the arrogance and 
tyranny of the conditions, talked of the pre-ordained 
decrees of fate which might still invert the relative con- 
dition of the belligerents ”, and declared that “ in the 
short span of hnman life, it was of little importance, 
whether an inevitable event should arrive a few days 
or years sooner or later, and it was better to die like a 
soldier than to live a miserable dependent on the 
infidels, in the list of their pensioned rajas and 
nabobs.”" 

Before daylight on the 22nd, the advanced posts of 
Atuok on the Bombay army were attacked by 
Bomh*; Division, the besieged in force, but they were 
Avnin. repulsed with loss. Many of the 

French troops, which led the assault on this occasion, 
were killed. About 6 o’clock the some morning, fire 
was opened from a battery of four 
Bnttenei »t the l8-pounder8 and two howitzers which 
Powder-lfui, etc constructed at the Powder- 

Mill. This fire was aided by that of some field-pieces, 
placed near the banks of the river to the left of Shawe's 
Post, which dislodged the besieged from the positions 
from which they galled the Bombay troops from 
Hart’s Post." 

sa. Wilks, e.e., II. 780-7^1; also Baatson, o.e., 98, 109-110, with App. 

zxin-xxvi. 

41. Wllaon, o e., II. 399.833: eleo Wlks, o.e., II. 781.793; and Beatson. o.e., 

no. 
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On the 23rd, five IS-pounders from the batterj^ at 
Hart’s Post enfiaded the works of the 
Apru as-M***”" south-west face of the fort with great 
effect. On the same day, a small 
battery for two 12-pounders was erected about 400 yards 
in front of Shawe’s Post. On the 24th and *25th, the 
battery at the Powder-Mill was increased to 8 guns, and 
the approaches were considerably advanced, and further 
strengthened by a new battery for four guns. The rest 
of the operations may be described in the words of 
General Hams’ Report to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India.^* 

It now became necessary to drive the enemy from their 
advanced works in order to establish the 
drmnmtothatort.* breaching batteries on the spot they 
covered within 380 yards of the walls of 
the fort, upon the bank of the southern branch of the Canvery, 
along which they extended nearly parallel to the south-west 
face of the fort of Seringapatam, each flank strengthened by a 
kind of stockaded redoubt, that on their right placed on the 
angle formed by the separation of the river to embrace the 
island of Seringapatam, that on their left being a circular work 
nearly communicating with another a short distance in its 
front, built to defend a stone bridge over the rivulet which 
formed the island on which our works were placed. 

“ The enemy's attention was engaged by a well directed 
and continued fire from the batteries at 
skeii; s Pott Hart’s Post, and all those on the south 

attack which could bear on their entrench- 
meuts, or the works which commanded them, until the 
moment of attack. As t'jc Sun set, the troops, arranged in 
two columns, advanced from the trecobes> That on the left 

44. it«I, 828^26; alto Wilki, o.«., II. T82-737; tod Bettsou, o.e„ 110-124 
Klrmtiii britfly refen to the bretobiop operations thus . '* The 
English troops, according to the ordrn of their oommander, oolleeted 
the materials for their batteries from tbe gardeaaat that vioinity, 
and one battery was thrown np to tbe westward of the forj andanother 
to the north-west, and these having been completed, they began to 
batter end breach the walls, and to set fire to tbe city by throwing 
shells into it ’* (Klrm apl, o.e , 961), 
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eonensting of four oompaniM of the Sootoh Brigede« and fotir 
of Bengal sepoys, was oommanded by Major Skelly> and 
assaulted the right of the enemy’s position. The right column 
oommanded by Iiieutenant*Colonel Moneypenny of H. M's 
73rd Begiment consisting of four companies of that Begiment 
and an equal number of Bengal Sepoys drew them from a 
great part of the works on their left. The success of these 
attacks enabled Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny’s division to 
occupy a watercourse, which running along the front of the 
enemy's entrenohmentt afforded some cover to the troops* 
while that of Major Skelly took post at the work near the 
small bridge which was afterwards distinguished by his name. 

“ The enemy however still possessing the circular redoubt 
on the left of their late posts from which 
atu^*'*^^*™^'***' * galled our troops in the newly acquired 

position, by a constant fire of musketry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 74th, who had just 
arrived from camp to relieve the corps on duty iu the trenches, 
advanced rapidly with a small party of Europeans, attacked 
and routed the enemy, pursuing them over the great bridge 
across the Gauvery, penetrating a work raised for its defence, 
and spreading a general alarm. Profiting by the confusion 
occasioned by his advance, be retired with little loss within 
our posts. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell’s conduct on this 
occasion merited the highest praise; the small patty which be 
led consisted of the Light Company of the 74tb and a 
company of the Swiss Begiment De Meuron, a corps whose 
gallantry and zeal, on this and every other occasion during 
the siege, are fully equal to that of our national troops. 

" Although every possible exertion had been made 
during the nigbfr to profit by the compara- 
enjoyed by our posts after 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell's attack, and 
a double detail of troops was employed on this duty, they 
were, on the morning of the 27tb, still exposed to a very 
destructive fire principally from the circular work, which, 
under the protection of the fort, was again occupied by a large 
body of the enemy’s infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Wallace, 
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with three oompnnies of His Msiesty's 74th raiment, was 
ordered to dislodge them. This service he performed with 
that gallantry hy which he has ever been 
WalUoe’s Pont. distingnisfaed, and kept possession by 
secnring bis men behind the parapet of his 
post, which from this time bore his name. In the oonrse of 
the succeeding night, the approaches were deepened, and 
Wallace’s and Skelly's Posts made perfectly tenable. 

“ On the 38th and 29th April, a battery for six IS* 
pounders was erected on the left of onr 
JiUitk/ most advanced trench, to bear on the 

western angle of the fort, from which it 
was distant 360 yards. The difficulty of conveying gnus 
across the watercourse deferred its opening till the 30th in 
the morningi when its fire commenced with effect. Before the 
close of the day> the outer wall was breached, and the main 
rampart of the angle bastion extremely shattered. During 
the night, another battery for five guns was erected rather to 
the right and front of that which bad opened in the morning. 
A position for six howitzers was cleared in the trenches near 
the battery, and the nature of the bed of the Cauvery was 
ascertained by Lieutenant Parqubar of His Majesty’s 74th, and 
Lieutenant Lalor of HisMa]esty’s73rd Begiment who, attended 
by a small party of Europeans employed as pioneers, requested 
to be charged with this important and hazardous service. 

" On the 1st May, a small battery of two IS^pounders to 
take off the defences of some low works which bore obliquely 
on the right of those already erected to breach, was construe* 
ted in their rear. 

" The embrasures of the six-gun battery w'ere altered so 
as to concentrate the whole breaching fire on the curtain a 
short distance to the right of the western angle, and in front 
of a large cavalier which it was also intended to destroy. A 
new battery was likewise commenced at Hart's Post to 
increase the enflading fire which bad uniformlv been kept up 
from the batteries there with the best effect, in order to 
favour the assault on the breach when practicable. 

" On the 2nd May, the breaching batteries were opened 
early in the morning with admirable effect, and before the 
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evening, l>be onter wall was perfeotly breached, and the 
inrinoipal rampart considerably damaged. 

A magazine of rockets in the fort was, during the day 
set on fire by a shot, from the battery at Hart’s Post, which, 
with all the other batteries, kept np an incessant, and 
extremely well directed fire on every part of the works within 
the range of the gnns. This night a communication was made 
from the trenches to the edge river opposite the breach, and a 
sunken battery for four 12*pounders was commenced at a 
favourable situation between Shawe’s and Skelly's Posts, 
intended to enfiade the works on the southern face of the fort, 
and bear on some cavaliers which fired from a considerable 
distance, but with much effect, on our batteries. 

“ On the evening of the 3rd May, the breach, which the 
enemy had attempted to repair on the 
2nd. appearing nearly practi- 
S, cable, it was determined to make the 

assault in the course of the ensuing day ; 
and the night was employed in drawing from the Bombay 
army the detail of that force destined to share in this enter- 
prise, in forming the plan, in arranging the troops, and in 
making every other necessary preparation which could tend 
to ensure its success*” 

Meanwhile the Sult&n, driven on the 27th April 
from his last exterior line of defence, 
tiow"*^*** having perceived the true character of 

the approaching crisis, again attempted 
negotiations. With a mind half reconciled to terms which 
he hoped would be less humiliating than those announced 
on the 22nd, and a still more anxious desire for deception 
and delay, he addressed, on the 28th, a letter to General 
Harris, stating that he was about to send ambassadors to 
adjust the points at issue. To this the General imme- 
diately replied that however justified by his non-compli- 
ance with the terms offered on the 22nd and by the 
snbseqnent change of circumstances, in extending those 
demands, the allies were disposed to evince their 
moderation by still adhering to the conditions of that 
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date until three o’clock next day, and that he would 
receive no ambaseadors, nnlees accompanied by the 
bostagee and the treasure.^ After the Sultan’s perusal 
of this reply, mixed indications rather of grief than rage 
finally snbsided into a silent stnpor, from which he 
seldom seemed to wake, except for the purpose of 
affecting a confidence, by which no one was deceived, 
that the capital conld not be taken. But though no 
trace was evinced of those active energies of mind and 
body, by which alone such a confidence conld be 
reasonably supported, yet with the firmness and hardi- 
hood of his character he still determined neither to quit 
the fort and retire to some other place, nor offer condi- 
tions of peace. He resigned himself, therefore, to the 
will of God, and having committed the defence of the 
fortifications of the capital to the Zumra (or his choice 
troops), he determined to fight to the last.^ 

Before daybreak on the memorable 4th of May, the 
assaulting party consisting of 4,376 
men (2,494 Europeans and 1,882 
Indians) under the command of Major. 
General Baird, had taken their stand in the trenches 
with scaling ladders, fascines and other materials ready. 
The Sultan had persuaded himself that the assault 
would never be made by daylight. One o’clock, 
however, had been decided on as the hour. At that 
precise moment, General Baird, eager to avenge the 
hardships he had suffered within the walls of Sennga- 
patam and the secret massacre of his countrymen, 
stepped forward from the trenches in full view of both 
armies, and drawing his sword, called on the soldiers in 
a tone which thrilled along the trenches to “ follow him, 
and prove themselves worthy of the British name.” His 

45. WUkt, n. 786; •too BMtwn, o.e., 118-1)9, with XXVUl- 
XXIX. 

4S. /M,7S8-T86i Xlmilpi, Ic. 
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men rushed at once into the bed of the river. Though 
immediately assailed by musketry and rockets, nothing 
could withstand their ardour, and in less than seven 
mmutes, the forlorn hope reached the summit of the 
breach, and there hoisted the British flag, which 
proclaimed to the world that the fate of Tipu was 
decided." 

The following extract gives the details of the troops 
of the warned for the assault, and touches on 
troopg wamed for the capture of the Fort, etc. : — 

the BBEanlt. 

“ The flank companies from the European (His Majesty's 
75th and 77th, and the Bombay European regiment, lOflrd 
Foot) corps serving in the Bombay army, under Lieutenant* 
Colonel Dunlop, His Majesty's 77tb regiment. Four from the 
Scotch brigade, and regiment De Meuron, under Colonel 
Sherbrooke. Ten companies of Bengal, eight of Madras and 
six of Bombay sepoys under Lieatenant*Golonels Gardiner, 
Dalrymple and Mignan of the Company’s service on those 
several establishments , His Majesty’s 19th, 33rd, 73rd and 
71th regiments, 100 artillery under Major Bobert Bell of the 
Madras artillery, 200 of the Nizam’s infantry and the corps of 
European and Native pioneers, commanded by Captain Dowse, 
formed the corps ordered for the assault ; consisting of nearly 
2,300 European and 2,000 Native troops, under the immediate 
orders of Major General Baird, whom, from a knowledge of 
bis perfect merits as a soldier, 1 bad selected to command on 
this important service. Major-General Popham was directed 
to occupy the trenches during the attack, in command of the 
battalion companies of the Swiss regiment De Meuron, and 
four battalions of Madras Sepoys, forming a sustaining corps, 
to act if required in its support 

“ On the morning of the 4tb May, the batteries kept up 
an incessant and well-directed fire on the breach and remain- 
ing defences of the fort, which was warmly returned by the 
enemy till noon, when as usual their fire slackened, and their 

17. IM, 191 - 789 , 712-744; Bratsos, o.e., 134-1!28 As to GsuerAl Burd, 

vide Appendix lII-(7) 48 Wilson, o.e , II 816^139. 
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attention was in some degree turned from the prinoipal point 
of attack by the fire of the new fonr-gnn battery whioh opened 
on the oavaliers, and southern face of the fort. 

X X Z X 

" From knowledge of the customs of the natires of India, 
1 judged that during the heat of the day the troops of the 
garrison would not be apprehensive of an assault, or prepared 
to make that obstinate resistance which at any other time I 
might expect to be opposed to onr attack. I therefore directed 
it to take place at 1 o’clock* The troops passed the ragged 
bed of the Cauvery, which, opposite to the breach, was about 
280 yards in breadth, exposed to a very heavy fire from the 
still numerous artillery of the fort, crossed the ditch, and 
ascended the breach in despite of all opposition from the 
enemy, many of whom rushed down the slope to meet them. 
The assailants divided, as they had been instructed to do, at 
the summit of the broach, and although obstinately resisted 
by the enemy posted behind a succession of traverses 
thrown up across the ramparts, particularly on the northern 
face of the fort ; in two hours the whole of the works were 
occupied by our troops, and the British colours flying in the 
place. 

“ The utmost degree of humanity was shewn to such of 
the enemy as asked the protection of the troops, but the large 
force in the place, their perseverence in resistance, and the 
formidable army encamped under its walls, rendered rapidity 
and energy necessary to the safety of the troops, and the 
success of the assault. The slaughter was in consequence 
very considerable. 

“ So soon as the ramparts were occupied, a detachment 
was sent to secure the palace, and protect the family of the 
Sultan from insult. A battah'on of the 8th regiment of 
Madras sepoys was already formed in its front, to whom 
Monsieur Ghapuis had surrendered his colors, and many of the 
French party under bis command. (The party of Monsieur 
Ghapuis from the Mauritius consisted of 17 offiom and 56 
non>oommissioned and privates. The party d Monsieur 
Questin, being the remains of Lolly’s corps, long in the service 
of Hyder and Tippoo, consisted of i ofiBoers, and 45 non*coio* 
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missioned and privates.) After some oommunioation made 
through Major Allan, the Depaty*Qaarter-Master*General of 
the army, Gieneral Baird, with a detachment of troops, was 
admitted into the palace by two sons of the Snltan on his 
promise for their personal safety. These princes were sent to 
me in camp, and it was soon after discovered that Tipoo had 
fallen under the fire of a party of our troops who had met him 
at a small gate in the inner rampart on his retreat from the 
outer works on the northern face. His body being found in this 
place, amidst a heap of slain, was removed to the palace, and 
recognised by his family and servants." (Sea below for details.) 


Iiett attack. 


The right attack under Colonel Sherbrooke was 
Right attack accompanied by General Baird, and 

reached the eastern face of the fort in 
less than an hoar without having met with any serious 
lirft attack opposition except near the Mysore Gate 

where many men were killed and 
wounded. The left attack met with more resistance, 
the traverses on the northern rampart having been 
resolutely held until the defenders became exposed to a 
flanking fire from a detachment of the 12th regiment, 
which had got on the inner rampart, and advanced 
parallel with the main body of the column. With this 
assistance. Captain Lambton, who had assumed com- 
mand, vice Dunlop disabled on the breach, forced the 
traverses one after another, and drove the enemy to the 
north-east angle of the fort, where having perceived the 
near approach of the right column, they fell into confu- 
sion, and great numbers were killed. Immediately after 
this. Captain Lambton joined General Baird near the 
eastern gate.^** 

The intermediate military conduct of Tipu may now 
be glanced at. It furnished some aid 
® estimation of his character. 
On the day of General Harris' ultimate 


JUd, SSB; alM WUki, o.e., II. 744-718; fiMtioa, o.c., IsaiSO (for doteilih 
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encampment before Seringapatam (6th April), the Sultftn 
cansed a small tent to be pitched for his personal 
accommodation, on a large cavalier, on the south face, 
whence he directed the early oi>erationB. When General 
Stuart crossed the northern bank of the Cauvery ( 16th 
April), Tipu moved his headquarters to the western angle, 
whence he superintended the efforts made to dislodge that 
army from its northern position. On the opening of the 
first batteries (17th April), the Sultan, who could not be 
convinced that the fall of the capital was so near at 
hand, removed from this exposed situation, and during 
the next fortnight took up his residence in the inner 
partition of the Kalale Diddi, a water-gate through the 
outer rampart of the north face of the fort, which had 
for some years been closed by an exterior revetment. 
The troops on duty at the several works were regularly 
relieved but the general charge of the angle attacked 
was committed to Saiyid S&hib, his father-in-law, assisted 
by Saiyid Gaffar, formerly an officer in the British 
service, who was taken prisoner with Colonel Braithwaite 
and was now serving Tipu. The large cavalier behmd 
the angle bastion was committed to the chsurge of Mons. 
Chapuis. Futte Haidar, the Sultan’s eldest son, with 
Purpaiya and other Mir Mirans, commanded a corps 
intended to disturb the northern attack, and the second 
son was in charge of the Mysore Gate and the southern 
face of the fort, while Kumr-ud-din was absent watching 
Colonel Floyd. Among his own personal staff and 
attendants, it has been observed, that there was not one 
man of professional character. " He fancied," in the 
words of the military historian of Mysore, “ the attach- 
ment of men raised by his own favour, to be more 
genuine and sincere than the support ol persons posses- 
sing established character and high pretensions; and 
whenever a report was made of the alarming progress of 
the besiegers, these ignorant sycophants affected to ascribe 
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it to fear. Seyed Ghoffiir was early in the aiege wounded 
in the hand, but did not confine himself. He saw 
distinctly what was to happen ; ‘ he is surrounded (said 
this excellent officer) by Imys and flatterers, who will not 
even let him see with his own eyes. I do not wish to 
survive the result. 1 am going about in search of 
death, and cannot find it.’ In the forenoon of the 4th 
May, he saw in common with other experienced observers, 
that the trenches were unusnslly crowded, and concluded 
that the assault was about to be given ; nothing could 
persuade the Sultaun and his flatterers, that the enemy 
would dare the attempt by day-light, and the Eilledar, 
Nedeem, one of the new men, was so grossly ignorant 
and destitute of all reflection, as to make an issue of pay 
to some of the troops on duty, which caused their 
absence at the moment of assault ; the Sultaun, however, 
in reply to the report from Seyed Ghoffar, said it was 
proper to be alert, but that the assault would be given at 
night ; meanwhile that officer had satisfied himself by 
farther observation, that an hour would not elapse before 
it should commence, and in a state of rage and despair 
hurried towards the Sultaun : * I will go (said he) and 
drag him to the breach, and make him see by what a set 
of wretches he is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert 
himself at this last moment.’ He was going, and met 
a party of pioneers, whom be had long looked for in vain, 
to cut off the approach by the southern rampart.’ ’ I 
must first (said he) shew these people the work they 
have to do,’ and m the act of giving his instructions, was 
killed by a cannon shot. 

“In the meanwhile, Tippoo, as if despairing of 
human aid, was seeking those delusive means of penetra- 
ting into futurity, so familar in the history of every 
country, and of even engaging supernatural aid, through 
the incantations of the Brahmins, from whom he had 
meritted the most earnest prayers for his dostmctimi. 
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The Jebbam (Japanii, at an enormous expense, was in 
progress; and the learning and sanctity of the high- 
priest at Cenapatam (Channapatna), was farther 
propitiated by costly offerings. Ihe Sultaun, in his early 
youth, treated with derision the science of astrology, and 
various statements are given regarding the completion 
of the particular prediction, which made him a convert 
to its reality ; but it must have preceded the marriage 
of his son to the daughter of the Bebee of Cannanore, 
and his discoveries at Coimbetoor, m 1789, which he 
relates with considerable ostentation of bis own profici- 
ency in the science. Either from chance, or from nght 
judgment respecting objects more real than those of 
their pretended science, the astrologers had exhibited 
to the Sultaun a set of diagrams from which they gravely 
inferred, that as long as Mars should remain within a 
particular circle, the fort would hold out; he would 
touch the limit on the last day of the lunar month, the 
4th of May, and on that day they dared only to recom- 
mend that the Sultaun should present the prescnbed 
oblations, for averting a calamity ; which oblations were 
ordered to be prepared on the 3rd of May. On the 
morning of the 4th, about nine o’clock, he proceeded to 
the palace, bathed, and presented the oblation, through the 
high-priest above-mentioned, with the customary forma- 
lities ; and with the farther solemnity of attempting to 
ascertain the aspect of his fortunes by the form of his 
face reflected from the surface of a jar of oil, which 
constituted a part of the oblation ; a result depending 
on mechanical causes, by which the reflection of any 
face may be formed to any fortune.” 

Having finished these ceremomes about the hour of 
noon, he returned to his accustomed station, and shortly 
afterwards ordered his usual midday repast, a hen intel- 
ligence was brought of the death of 8aiyid Gaffar. He 
was greatly agitated at this event, but said "Seyed 
VOIi. III. sss 
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Ghoffar was never afraid to die,” and ordered another 
officer to take his place. He then sat down to his repast, 
which he had scarcely finished when a report was made 
to him of the actual assault, and he hastened to the 
breach along the northern rampart. He mounted with 
a few attendants and eunuchs, and when within two 
hundred yards of the breaoh fired several times with his 
own hands at the assailants, under cover of a traverse. 
But seeing that his men had either fled or lay dead, and 
that the assailants were advancing in great numbers, he 
retired along the rampart, slightly wounded, and meeting 
one of his favourite horses, mounted him and proceeded 
eastward till he came to the gateway leading into the 
inner fort, which he entered with a crowd of fugitives. 

A deadly volley was poured into this crowded passage 
by a portion of the storming party. 
The Saitau’ death. Tipu received a second and third 
wound, and his horse was struck, while 
the faithful servant Baza Khan, who still clung to his 
master’s side, was also hit. Baza Khan advised him to 
discover himself. ” Are you mad ? Be silent,” was the 
prompt reply. He then made an effort to disengage his 
master from the saddle, but both master and servant fell 
in the attempt on a heap of dead and dying. Tipu’s 
other attendants obtained a palanquin and placed him 
in it, but he contrived to move out of it. While he lay 
with the lower part of his body buned underneath the 
slain, the gold buckle of his belt excited the cupidity of a 
soldier, who attempted to seize it. Tipu, snatching up a 
sword, made a cut at hiih, but the grenadier shot him 
through the temple, and thus terminated his earthly 
career. He was then in his forty-seventh (or fiftieth) 
year and had held office for seventeen years. 

So long as the SultSn was present, a portion of his 
The eeueh for the troops on the north side made efforts 
svhsn. at resistance and his French corps 
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persevered in it for some time longer, bat they were, 
as noted above, soon qnelled. Immediately after 
the assault. Colonel (afterwards Sir Alexander) Allan 
and General Baird hastened to the place in the 
hope of finding the Sultan* The inmates, including two 
pnnces who were themselves ignorant of his fate, 
solemnly denied his presence, but the doubts of the 
Colonel and the General were not satisfied. The princes 
were assured of protection and removed under military 
honours to the British camp, and the palace was tho- 
roughly searched with the exception of the Zenana, but 
all to no purpose. At last, the General’s threats extorted 
from the unwilling Eilledar the disclosure of the secret 
that the SultSn lay wounded in the gate ; and here, 
after a search in the promiscuous and ghastly heap of 
slain, the body was discovered. It was removed to the 
palace in a palanquin and next day consigned with all 
military honours to its last resting-place at the Lal-Bagh 
by the side of Haidar All. The solemn day closed with 
one of the most dreadful storms that ever visited this 
part of the country.® 

Although all accounts concur in describing the 
resistance to the right column as hav- 
CMMitiei ing been much less vigorous than 

that opposed to the left attack, yet the 
casualties in the former somewhat exceeded those in 
the latter. 

Tipu's forces amounted to about 21,800 men, of 
whom 18,750 regular infantry were in 
Xorow^”**** ^****'* remainder in the 

entrenchments on the island. Their 
loss was not accurately ascertained, but has been com- 
puted at about 40 men killed and wounded per diem 
during the siege. 

so. Vidt, Motiona, Wilki, o.e., II. TS8-N1, 746-769; Seatioii, e.c., 

180.187, 146-147, 161-166, with App. XXXIII and XLII; alao Vajor 

•sss 
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During the night of the 4th, almost every house in the 
town was plundered, and it was not 
town**^**" **** Colonel Wellesley, 

who had been appointed to command 
in the fort, reported that the plundering had been stop- 
ped, the fires extinguished, and that the inhabitants were 
returning to their homes. In the interim, several men 
had been executed, and a number flogged for plundering. 

Nine hundred and twenty-nine pieces of ordnance 
were found in the fort, of which 
Oftptand ordnance, two hundred and eighty seven were 
mounted on the works. There was 
also a very large quantity of gunpowder, round shot, 
small arms, and military stores of different kinds. The 
artillery, however, when examined in detail, does not 
appear to have been of a very formidable description, as 
tWe were no fewer than 436 guns throwing balls under 
five pounds. Out of 373 brass guns, 202 were from 
Tipu’s own foundry, 77 were English, and the rest 
French, Dutch and Spanish ; of the 466 iron guns, only 
6 were from Tipu’s foundry, 260 having been of foreign, 
and 200 of English make. Of 60 mortars and cohoms, 
22 were Tipu’s, the rest English and foreign. The howit- 
zers, 11 in number, had, with one exception, been cast 
in Seringapatam. 

A few days after the storm, the sons of Tipu, Purpaiya, 
the Minister, Eumr-ud-din and most 
Sultan’s principal officers came 
in and surrendered. Major-General 
Floyd returned to Seringapatam on the llth, having been 

A. AlUn, An Account of the Campatgn m Mycore (1789). See alee and 
eompaie ElmSpi (o.e., 863), who apeaka only of Tip&'a arrangementa 
tot the defence of Seringapatam under S^tte Haidar, FQrpaiya, 
Kumr-nd-dln and othera Beataon refers to Kalale Di^fi as “Onllaly 
needy, built by the Delaway, or Regent of Mysore, Deo Raja, about 
eighty years ago ” (Beataon, o e , 181). The reference here is to the 
construotion of the water-gate by Da)avdi Devarajaiya of the Ka)ale 
Family about IBM. 
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joined near the head of the Gaveripuram Pass by the 
detachments under Colonels Bead and Brown. 

Colonel Bead, having delivered a large supply of pro- 
visions at the headquarters of the army 
mCoi. Bead’s detach- Kilamangalam on the 8th March, 

returned to Bayakota in order to 
complete the equipment of his detachment. This having 
been effected, he proceeded to make himself master of 
the forts on the frontier. He took Sulagiri by storm on 
the 24th March with the loss of a few men, and on the 
30th the fort of Peddanaikdnrg capitulated on being 
summoned. A few days afterwards he received orders to 
make his way to Gaveripuram as quickly as possible, 
there to meet Colonel Brown, after which the united 
detachments were to move on through the Pass to join 
General Floyd who was waiting to escort the convoy to 
Sermgapatam, a precaution deemed necessary on account 
of the presence in the neighbourhood of a strong force 
under Kumr-ud-dln. Colonel Bead arrived at Caveri- 
puram on the 22nd April. The fort surrendered the 
same day, and as there were no signs of Colonel Brown, 
Bead marched on the 23rd and reached Marenhalli, at 
the top of the Pass, on the 27th, the distance being 30 
miles, and the road extremely bad. The next few days 
were spent in getting the convoy up, and by the end of 
the month. Colonel Bead joined General Floyd at 
Kowdahalli, a few miles further on. 

Colonel Brown left Trichinopoly on the 29th March, 
and took possession of Karoor, Erode, 
defuhment' and Other small forts early in Apnl. 

He was then directed to hasten bis 
march to Caveripurami but owing to the badness of the 
roads, he did not reach the place until the Ist May. On 
the 6th, he joined General Floyd and Colonel Bead at 
Kowdahalli, and on the 11th, the whole, together with 
the convoy, arrived at Seringapatam. 
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Iiieatenant-G«neral Stuart with the Bombay army 
marched for the Malabar Coast on the 13th May in order 
to occupy the province of Canara. 

On the 17th, Colonel Read was detached to take pos- 
session of Savandurg, Kopaldurg, Bangalore, Nandidurg 
and other places in the Mysore country, all of which 
were given up without resistance. 

Colonel Brown’s detachment, minus the Madras 
European regiment, left near Seringapatam, and the Ist 
battalion 2nd regiment ordered to join Colonel Bead, 
returned towards the south on the 22nd, and took pos- 
session of the' district of Coimbatore. 

On the 25th of the same month, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowser, with part of the Hyderabad Subsidiary force, 
viz., the 2nd battalion 2nd regiment, and the Ist batta- 
lion 11th regiment, together with a body of the Nizam's 
troops, were detached to occupy Gurrumkonda, Gooty, 
and other places which it had been determined to make 
over to the Niz&m. 

H. M’s 3drd regiment, the Scotch Brigade, the 2nd 
battalion 3rd, the 2nd battalion 9th, and 2nd battalion 
12th regiment N. I., with a proportion of artillery, were 
placed in garrison at Seringapatam, while General Harris 
encamped in the neighbourhood with the main body, to 
prepare for farther operations, and to make airangementb 
for the settlement of the Mysore country. 

On the 2nd June, the Governor-General in Council 
directed the immediate distribution of 
pme Money. the treasure and jewels captured in the 
fort (estimated at £1,143,216), and the 
reservation of the ordnance, ammunition and military 
stores, until the receipt of instructions from England.” 


SI. Vide, ontbew wettoni, Witooa, o.o., U. 8S0*9S8, 886. 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

Haidar and TiPtJ in English Litbhatubb. 

Early references — Later writers : Dr. Francis Buchanan- 
Hamilton , Dr. John Leyden , his Dirye on Ttppoo Sultan — 
Bernard Wycliffe , Sir Henry Newbolt — Col. Meadows 
Taylor — Sir Walter Scott , The Surgeon’s Daughter (1827) — 
The plot — The characters — The scenes — The background — 
Sir Walter Scott and Bangalore— Some Prison Poems— 
Mysore Military Memoirs and Despatches. 

I F Haidar passed aiwiy in 1782, six years after the 
accession of Ehasa-Chamaraja Wodeyer, Tipd fell 
in 1709, three years after the death of that king. Haidar 
was at the helm of affairs in Mysore as its Sarvadhihari 
or Eegent for a period of twenty-one years (1761-1782), 
while Tipu held that position, and even sought to go 
beyond it, for a period of seventeen years (1782-1799). 

Early raferwcee necessary to note, in 

however brief a manner, the impress 
that the personalities of Haidar and Tipu have left on 
the English literature of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The raids of Haidar and the ambassadonal excursions of 
Tipu to foreign European courts attracted the attention 
of reputed English Writers. Haidar struck terror in the 
minds of all and his name created quite a sensation in 
England. ” 1 no more trouble my head about who's in 
or who's out than I do about Hyder Ally or Ally Cawn, 
than about Ally Croaker,” was a Ba> mg of the time. 
The political relations of the British settlement at 
Fort St. George with Haidar All were of the most 
momentous character at the time, and the embassies of 
Schwartz and George Gray (1779-1780) brought back 
romantic accounts of him, while th« first English 
translation of his life and career by the b . ench writer 
M. M. De La Tour was published in London in 1784, to 

090 
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be followed two years later by the publication of another 
account by the English writer, Captain Hobson.^ 

When in 1799, on the death of Tipu, the English took 
Later writers possession of Seringapatam, Dr. Francis 
Dr FrauoieBucha- Buchanau-Hamilton was deputed to 
nan-HHitiiton. report on the dominions of the Maharaja 
of Mysore. He proceeded from Madras, travelling 
through Gonjeeveram, Vellore, Punganur and other 
places, and his topographical account entitled A Journey 
through Mysore, Malabar and Ganara (1802) fills two big 
volumes, which bear eloquent testimony to the destruction 
caused by the wars of the period. A similar journey 
fell to the lot of Dr. John Leyden 
Dr. Jobs LeySan. ^ years later. And he wrote — 

Dreadful frown’d in martial pride 
A hundi-ed Droogs from hill to hill. 

Leyden had been appointed Surgeon to the Mysore 
Survey, and his letters mention a few exciting incidents 
in hiB wanderings in the Mysore country He was to 
relieve speedily a sick official of his duties, but a river in 
flood lay across. He repaired to a reputed den of robbers 
and enforced their assistance to him. Three of them 
swam in the water holding between them a brass kettle, 
on which Leyden was transported! *In another part of 
the same journey, he was dogged by a monstrous tiger 
for a distance of three miles. Leyden was profoundly 
inspired by the event of Tipu’s death to compose that most 
remarkable poem, the Dirge on Ttppoo 
Sultan, from the current songs m 
Eannada, still fresh in popular memory. 
Thus, on the vanity of human wishes, he bursts out .' — 

In Vishnu's Lotus-feet alone, 

Confide 1 his power shall ne’er decay. 

When tumbles every earthly throne, 

And mortal glory fades away* 

1. SeeVol. laf this work under General Stbltography, slso Vol li 
Aypendix IV— (^, for details sbont these publications. 
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The glory of Senngapatam, the erstwhile residence of 
Tipu, too, cannot naturally escape description 
Girt by the Gauvery’s holy stream, 

By circling walls in triple row, 

While deep between, with sullen gleam, 

The dreary moat out-spread below. 

A short list IS made of the notable personages who had 
defended the kingdom under Tipu. Among them are 
Rummer (Kumr-ud-dln), Sher Khan, Meer Saduk (Mir 
Sidak), Mira Hussein, Soobria Mutti, Bubber Jung, 
Khan Jehan Khan, Seid Saheb (Saiyid S&hib) and 
Poornia (Purnaiya). 

Pournia sprang from Brahma’s line. 

Intrepid in the martial fray> 

Alike m council formed to shine . — 

How could our Saltan’s power decay ? 

Bernard Wyclifife’s “ The Mussulman’s Lament over 
the Body of Tipu Sultan, written on 
Bernard Wychfie the Spot where he fell ”, composed in 
August 1 82b, contains some spirited 
lines which deserve to be quoted Thus we read the 
following apostrophe to Tipu : — * 

Star of the battle I thou art set , 

But thou didst not go dowui 
As others who could fame forget 
Before the tempest’s frown — 

As others who could stoop to crave 
Pardon and peace from their haughty foes , 

Better to perish with the brave 
Than to live and reign with those 
Chorut 

Allah ! it is better to die 

With war-clouds hanging ready o’er us. 

Than to live a life of mfamyi 
With year s of grief and shame before us, 

9. In the edition of De Le Tour’s Ut$tory of Hyier Shah by Fimee 
Qbolem NCobsnmed, the Zhrge eppeets, ae in Klnniqi’e Ttpu Sulton, 
in ui abbreyietad term 
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Senngapatam by the way forms also the subject 
‘ of a poem by Sir Henry Newbolt 

JJr New- jjj follow- 

ing lines — 

The sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Heeds not the cry of man. 

The story of Tipu attracted the well-known novelist 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, who endea- 
T ^lor ®***^“’* * voured to give a picture of the times m 
his Tippoo SuUaun, a tale of the 
Mysore War (1799). Abdool Bhyman Khan,, travelling 
from Hyderabad and passing through Adoni, Anantapur 
and other places, halted at Nandidurg, where the prison- 
house into which European prisoners were thrown 
reminds the visitor of Haidar’s terrible ways The rock 
also was there, from the top of which the offending 
captives were hurled down The approach to Seringu- 
patam lying “ amidst groves of trees and surrounded by 
nchly cultivated lands ” is mentioned with animated 
pleasure. 

By far the most important writer who was profoundly 
impressed with the characters of 
Sir Walter Scott Haidar and Tipii IS the famous 
novelist Sir Waltei Scott, who, in 
weaving his story of The Surgeon's Daughter (1827),® 
pictures the times of Haidar AIT w'lth 
Begum Montreville in fiosHes- 
Sion of a Mysore frontier hill-foit. 


3. Mr, B. H Hutton, in his brillunt study of the IVarerly Stiwh doss 
not so much ss msntion this work of Scott or refer to ite signirteencc 
with its ecene laid in dietant India in the time of Haidar and Tipfi. 
Mor does he remPDiber Adam's name fveu in discnssing the leading 
ebaracterein the different novels of Scott (see Hutton, Srutt, in 
the Engluh Men of Leltiri, Ei hy John iSoriey, Chap. X, 
M'13t). Imnhoe (1819) wat undoubtedly Scott’s firet triumph 
in the field of foreign bietory The first of bis novels, 
however, in which be ptased beyond the British Isles and leid the 
soene in foreign lends wes QueiUtn Durward (1893). While the 
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The plot is laid in the period of the 
^ ■ First Mysore War (1767-1769), when 

the Directors of the English East India Company “ had 
determined to send a large reinforcement of European 
troops to the support of their power in India, then 
threatened by the kingdom of Mysore” under their 
formidable rival Haidar All.* Richard Middlemas, a 
son of Captain Tresham (afterwards General Withenng- 
ton) and Zilia Moncada, born before their legalist 
marriage and entrusted to the care of Dr. Gideon Gray, 
Surgeon in the village of Middlemas in Scotland, 
practises as Surgeon with Dr. Gray for sometime and 
later proceeds to India, taking up a commission as a 
Lieutenant in the service of the East India Company at 
Fort St. George. Richard, by his unruly behaviour, 
kills bis commanding officer in a duel. Then he leaves 
Fort St. George and seeks bis fortune under Adela 
Madame de Montreville (the Begum Montreville) alias 
Moti Mahal ahds Queen of Sheba®, widow of a Swiss 
officer, commanding a hill-fort on the Mysore fiontier 
under the sway of Haidar Middlemas, seeing “ every 
‘ prospect of rendering our [i.c., English] government 


TaUtnum (ISSHi dckU with thw pritod of tbi Crusadeb, The 
Nurgcov’t Daughter is dcyoted to the tronblous timps of Htidsr (d 
1782) The Chrontclri of Caaongatr (1897) inelndpd tbs throe teles — 
The ITighland Wsdoap, The Two Covers end The Stirqeoii’t Daughter 
These formed the first senes of the Chroiitclee, while the second one 
inelnded The Fair Hard of Perth (1898) For the study made here, 
No. 23 of the Border EdtHon of The IVavrrly HoveU, contaming 
Count Boherf of Paru and The Surgvon'e Daughter (Ursemillan, 
Loudon, 1928, pp, 691-8M), has been used 

1 The Surgeon' t Daughter, p. 781. 

5 Shkha, tiom which her title seems to have been taken, is believed to be 
a region ill South Arabia, aloiif; the ahore of the Red Sea Sheba, 
however, should net be confounded with Be r Sheba, the Biblical 
village in the south of Canaan and the most HO\.>1'-mIy, 37 miles from 
Hebron , assooieted with Iran in the north, to den .,‘e the limit of the 
lend end what Hee between. This place liea in a pastoral country, 
abounding in wealth, and ie frequently mentioned m Fatnarchel 
history. It means " the Well of tlie Oath." 
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essential service by his interest with Hyder Ali ”, and in 
hopes of being eventually permitted “to return and 
stand his trial for the death of his commanding officer,”^ 
prevails upon Miss Menie Gray, the only daughter of 
Dr. Gideon Gray (by now deceased) and the object of his 
early love, to sail to India and share his reviving fortunes 
by accomplishing the engagement into which they have 
long ago entered. ’’ -Meme, on her arrival at Fort St. 
George, is left under the care of the Begum Montreville 
as a companion in her family. Middlemas, as the 
Bakshi or general of the Begum, becomes in the mean- 
while so subservient to the latter’s wishes that he openly 
acquiesces in her proposal to secure for him the post of 
Killedar of Bangalore m exchange for the trans- 
ference of the lovely Meme Gray to the harem 
of the young regent Tipu, whose passion for her 
has been excited by the Begum by placing within his 
power the original of Menie’s portrait.® To prevent the 
calamity canvassed for the young lady, and to secure his 
own ultimate restoration and pardon at Fort St. George,® 

6 The Surgeon'* Daughter, IK 

7. Ibtd, 798-799. 

8. IM, 806. 

9 Ib%d, 611 Fipuya, tbe person referred to m the text, was Tariousl; 
inami M Lunger Piparya, Paupa Brammy IPapaeya DraAmtn), 
Avadhanum Paupta end other names He was interested m the sea 
carrying trade, hence tbe sobriquet X,unyer, which means anchor, 
Avadhinum, because he belonged to a family which was learned in 
all the Vedas, Paupta, because be bailed from the Brahmin caste. 
He was dubaah (interpreter, sgent, of John Hollond, acting Governor 
of Madras, February 7, 1789 to February 18, 1790, on whioh date he 
made over charge and embarked for England. As Haidar lived 
between 1717 (or 1739) to 1783, there is an anaohroniam in making him 
a contemporary of Fapaiya, who belonged to the days of John Hollond 
(1789-1790). That Scott himself had this anachronism pointed out to 
him by his fnend and cntio Col. James Ferguson is testified to by 
himself in a foot-note he adds at the end of Chapter XII of this novel 
m the followmg frank woi ds —"My friend Mr Fairscribe (ts., Col. 
James Ferguson) is of opimon that there is an anachronism in the 
introduction of Faupiah, the Braniin Dubash of tbe English 
Governor — C. 0 ’’ (s.e., Chrystal Crottangry, which was the assumed 
pen-name of Scott) 
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Middlemas secretly oegotiates with Papaiya, the 
Govemor’s astute Brahman Duhash at the Besidency, 
agreeing to a well-conceived plan for the betrayal of 
Bangalore to the English army under General Smith, on 
his (Middlemas’) being placed in possession of the city. 
“ I will save her yet he says,^ “ ere Tippoo can seize 
his prize, we will raise around bis ears a storm which 
would drive the God of War from the arms of the God- 
dess of Beauty. The trap shall close its fangs upon this 
Indian tiger, ere he has time to devour the bait which 
enticed him into the snare.” The Begum Montreville 
with the prize, accompanied by Middlemas and a small 
body of troops, proceeds by slow marches towards 
Bangalore, under whose walls she waits in state upon 
Tipu for the due execution of her project. 

Meanwhile, promptly apprised of the delicate position 
of Menie Gray, Dr. Adam-Hartley, Surgeon in the 
Company’s service at Madras and an early acquaintance 
and comrade of both Menie Gray and Richard Middle- 
mas, hastens to Seringa[m>tam, resolved ” to throw 
himself at the feet of Hyder and beseech his interposition 
before the meeting betwixt Tippoo and the Begum 
should decide the fate of Menie Gray."” Hartley 
meets on his way from Madras to Seringapatam with a 
Sddhu (“ Sadhu Sing ’’), who having suffered the shock 
of seeing his bride mauled by a tiger on the wedding 
day, remains a melancholy recluse for life, though he 
has the satisfaction of killing the ofiending animal.^^ At 
Seringapatam, Hartley is at first informed of the absence 
of the Nawab from the city on a secret mission. Bat, 
on meeting bis friend, the fakir Barak el Hadgi, Haidar’s 
late emissary to Madras, with Haidar faimself disguised 
as the ‘Elder Fakir,’ he communicates to. the latter 
” the villanous plot which was laid to betray Meme 


10, JM, BOB. 


11. IM, BSl. 


12. iW, B19-BB1. 
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Gray into the hands of the Pnnce Tippoo ” and seeks 
his " intercession with the Prince himself, and with his 
father the Nawaub, in .the most persuasive terms.”^ 
Hartley is then directed to Bangalore. Barak el Hadgi 
and the pretended ' Elder Fakir ’ also proceed thither in 
time to witness the reception to the Begum Montreville 
on Tipu’s stately retarn to the city. The Begum with 
Richard Middlemas also makes herself conspicuous on 
the occasion. Tipu, in acknowledgment of the services 
and fidelity of the Begum, announces the appointment of 
her Bakshi (Richard Middlemas) as the Killedar of 
Bangalore, and is about to accept from the Begum, in 
return, the present for his seraglio of the “ lily from 
Frangistan ” (Firangistan)*^ in the person of Menie Gray, 
placed in a closed litter. 

At this juncture, the ‘Elder Fakir’ from the crowd of 
bystanders bitterly assails Tipu for condescending to 
entrust the command of the city to an apostate and to 
batter justice for lust For his insolence, the ‘ Elder 
Fakir ’ is directed to be dragged and his robe cut into 
tatters. Whereupon he flings his cap and fictitious 
beard on the ground, to the intense astonishment and 
mortification of Tipu, who now encounters “ the stern 
and awful eye of his father ” Haidar ’ A sign dismisses 
Tipu from the seat of authority which Haidar himself 
ascends, while the officious menials hastily disrobe him 
of hiB tattered cloak and fling on him a robe of royal 
splendour, and place on his head a jewelled turban.“ 
The Nawab, chastising his son for his unseemly conduct, 
at once directs the litter containing Menie Gray to be 
placed at his disposal and the young lady to be tended in 
all honour and then escorted back to Madras with his 
Vakil and Dr. Hartley. Haidar at first concedes Tipu's 
appointment of Richard Middlemas as the Eilled&r of 

18. 7W4, 898, 14. Ibid, 840. 18. Jbtd. 841. 
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Bangalore, but on being soon warned by the Begum 
MontreTille of his “ plot to deliver Bangalore to the 
Feringis and the Mahrattas,” orders condign punish- 
ment to be inflicted on Middlemas, that of being trampled 
to death by the very elephant on which he ndes on the 
occasion of bis investiture of the office of Killedar of 
Bangalore, The Begum Montreville obtains her pardon 
as the approver of the whole plot, but she is justly 
punished by Haidar for injuries inflicted on Menie Gray, 
being made liable to compensate her to the extent of “ a 
sum of no less than ten thousand gold mohnrs, extorted 
almost entirely from the hoards of the Begum.” The 
Begum dies not long after, on the forfeiture of her fort 
and government by Haidar. Menie Gray with Hartley 
reaches Madras in safety. Hartley dies about two years 
later, leaving a considerable part of his moderate fortune 
to Menie Gray. And Menie Gray herself finally sails 
home and settles in her native village a virgin for hfe.^ 

16. Ibid, S44 17 Ibid, 846 IB Vnd, 846.847 

The prineipel incldeut on which this novel turns, as onginsUy narrated 
to Sir Walter Scott by his friend Mr. Train of Castle Douglas, ui 
Galloway, was in broad outhne as follows — 

D, a near relation of '* The Thane of Fife ” and a young man of diasolnte 
habits, nas attached to Emma, the fair and accomplished daughter of 
a respectable sorgeou in a neighbounng village D, after securing an 
appoiiitnieut in tbe Civil Service 'of the East India Company and 
taking possession of liis new station in a large frontier town of the 
Company's dominions in India, addressed to the village surgeon a 
letter assuriug him of his attachment to Emma and uidioating his 
desire to marry her on her arrival in India. Emma, with the consent 
of her parents, set cut thither, entrusted to tbe care of C, an old 
school.fellow, captain of tbe ship by which she was to proceed On 
the arrival of the vessel at the appointed port, D, with a large 
cavalcade of mounted Pindarees, was ready to welcome Emma on 
landing and to cany her direct into the interior of the country, 
declining to have tbe marriage performed, according to the rites of the 
Church, till he returned to the place of hia abode. C, confirmed In 
bis suspicion that all was not nght, ri.sulved not to part with Emma 
till he had satisfactorily fulfilled the promise ^ o bad made to her 
parents of giving her duly away in marriage. Unativ to alter by her 
entreaties the resolution of D, Emma sbhcited her protector C to 
accompany her to the place of her intended destination, to which be 
readily agreed, taking with him a suSoient number of bis crew to 
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Though The Surgeon's Daughter is, from the English 
point of view, as Andrew Lang 
The ohATMten. remarks,^’ “ of an exotic and alien kind, 
and of no very manageable compass," 
Scott IS certainly at his best in the portrayal of 
characters and scenes, particularly in the 
Indian portion of it. Menie Gray, the central figure in 
the novel, is a model of "generous and disinterested 
simplicity and affection , ” Adam Hartley is a gallant and 
selfless soul, an ‘‘eager vindicator of betrayed innocence";" 
Richard Middlemas is a headstrong, restless and schem- 
ing young man, "a cold-blooded miscreant", “a profligate 
and treacherous lover ", richly meriting the punishment 
meted out to him for his villainy , " Pipaiya, the 
Governor’s Dubash at Madras, is " a master counsellor of 


ensnre the sufe custody of hu luooce&t protege, ibould eiiy ettempi li« 
meda to carry her away by force Both partiei journeyed onwards till 
they arrived at a frontier town, where an Indian Rajah was awaiting 
the arrival of the fair maid of Fife, with whom be bad fallen deeply in 
love, from seeing her miniature likeness in the possession of D, to whom 
he bad paid a large sum of money for the original, and only intrusted 
him to convey her in state to the seat of bis government. C, on 
ascertaining the villanous action of D, communicated the partirulara 
to the commanding officer of a regiment of Scotch Highlanders then 
quartered in that part of India, seeking his active support in resisting 
any attempt that might be made by the Indian chief to wrest from 
their hands the virtuous female who bad been so shamefully decoyed 
from her native country The Rajah, finding be could not easily 
attain bis object, assembled bis troops and attacked the place where the 
affngbted Emma was for a time secured by her countrymen, who 
rasolnteiy fought in her defeuoe until they overpowered their assailants 
and forced them to retire in every direction, leaving behind many of 
their slam, among whom was found the mangled corpse of the perfi- 
dious D U was immediately afterwards married to Emma and the 
eoupls lived happily for many years in the county of Kent, on the 
fortune bequeathed by “The Thane of Fife" Appendix to 

Intxoduetion, 597-601). 

With this mcident in the baokgroond, Scott baa woven around it a story 
et abaorhiug interest with neeesanry variationa, drawing freely upon 
and adapting the materiala (especially lor the Indian portion) of which 
be had faiily adequate knowledge, ae shown above. 

19. JM (Editor’s Introdnetion), 696. EX ibid, 867. 

•1. IM, ess, 646, 96. ibsd, 806-811, 86B, 688, 868-664. 
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dark projects, an Oriental Machiavel ” ; ” the BSgum 
Montreville is a typical European adventuress in the East, 
an “ Amazonian Princess crafty, ambitious and unscm* 
puloua to the core Tipu is a voluptuous young prince 
with “ the cunning of his father and his military talents ” 
but lacking ” his cautious wisdom ” ; ^ and Haidar, 
though a “ usurper and tyrant ”, is an “ able, sagacious 
and all-powerful Nawaub ”, well known for his “ princely 
generosity, even-handed justice and forbearance ”, 
” whose glance inspired wisdom, and whose nod conferred 
wealth ”, and who impressed his 'English compeers as 
” just by reflection, and perhaps from political considera- 
tions.” “ 

Of Seringapatam, mentioned as having been visited by 
Adam Hartley, we read as the ” Glreat 
The RcenpH Oity ” with ” the temple of the 

celebrated Vishnoo, the splendid Bazaar 
and the splendid Gardens called Loll-baug [Lftl-Bagh], 
which were the monument of Hyder’s magnificence, and 
now hold his mortal remains ”, w'ltb ” a grove of mango 
trees, through W'hich an infant moon was twinkling 
faintly amid the murmurs of waters, the sweet song 
of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow, 
jasmine, orange and citron flowers, and Persian 
narcissus Bangalore, next visited by Hartley, is 

referred to by Scott as ” the strong, happy, fine 
and populous city ” with *' an encampment in a 
tope, or knoll, covered with trees,” and looking “ full 
on the gardens which Tippoo had created,’’ with “ the 
rich pavilions of the principal persons flamed with 
silk and gold, and spears with gilded points, or 
poles supporting gold knobs.”® We have a superb 
picture of the stately return of Tipu to B^'^ngalore, with 

98. n«<l,8m. M. IbMi. SOB, 819,888. 

96. Jbtd, 809.810, 840-841. flS. Id$d, 780-781, 816-816, 814-846. 

97 Ibtd, 781, 899, 896-897. 98. JUd, 880-831. 
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" howdahed elephants and royal banners/’ accompanied 
by ''a heavy firing of artillery from the bastions 
of the town," and by “a tide of cavalry, riding 
tumultnoasly fom'ard, brandishing their spears in 
different attitudes, and pressing their horses to a 
gallop.’’® We have the equally exuberant oriental 
pageantry of bis grand procession (savdri) through the 
city of Bangalore “ to receive the Begum Montreville 
as his honoured guest at his pleasure-house lu the 
gardens.” We read of Ttpd m rich apparel mounted on 
the royal elephant m “ caparisons of scarlet cloth, 
richly embroidered with gold,’’ and occupying the 
howdah or seat of silver, “ embossed and gilt,” with ” a 
place behind for a confidential servant, who waved the 
great chowry, or cowtail, to keep off the flies of the 
solemn and deep sound of the nagdra or state drum, 
followed by a long roll of musketry, trumpets and tom- 
toms : of chohddrs bearing silver sticks and clubs, and 
reciting titles ; of champions or bodyguards on foot 
(afterwards Tipd’s celebrated Tiger regiment, disciplined 
and armed according to the European fashion), ” bearing 
spears, matchlocks and banners, and intermixed with 
horsemen, some in complete shirts of mail, with caps 
of steel under their turbans, some in a sort of defensive 
armour, consisting of rich silk dresses, rendered sabre- 
proof by being stuffed with cotton of “ the various 
courtiers and officers of the household, mounted chiefly 
on elephants, all arranged in their most splendid attire, 
and exhibiting the greatest pomp , ” and of the houses in 
the principal street of the town down to the gate of the 
royal gardens as having been “ ornamented by broad 
cloth, silk shawls, and embroidered carpets of the richest 
colours, displayed from the verandahs and windows,” 
even the meanest hut being adorned with some piece of 
cloth, ” so that the whole street had a singularly rich 
99. Md, ess. 
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and gorgeous appearance.” We read also of the 
splendid procession entering the royal gardens and 
then approaching, through a long avenue of lofty trees, 
” a platform of white marble, canopied by arches, and 
raised four or five feet from the ground, covered with 
white cloth and Persian carpets,” with the mumvd 
or state cushion of the Prince, in the centre, 
” six feet square, composed of crimson velvet, 
richly embroidered, ” from where he was to hold his 
Durbar, etc.® 

Scott wrote this novel about sixty years after the First 
Mysore War and thirty years after the 
fall of Tipu Sultan, when that epoch- 
making event was still fresh in his memory. Though 
he had never been in India and ” lacked the personal 
knowledge of Kipling,” ^ his imagination had been 
enriched by his Indian studies, including, as he tells 
us, ® “ the delightful pages of Orme ”, dealing with 
“men like Clive and Caillaud who influenced great 
events, ” and with ” the various religious customs, habits 
and manners of the people of Hmdostan — the patient 
Hindoo, the warlike Rajpoot, the haughty Moslema, 
the savage and vindictive Malay ” The Indian dialogue 
between Hartley and the Fakir, "as Dang observes,*® 
“shows some acquaintance with Oriental manners, 
probably derived from Eastern Tales, of which Scott 
was a great reader, and from the instructions of Colonel 
Ferguson. ” The sketch of Madame Montreville alias 
Queen of Sheba reminds os of her counterpart Madame 
Meqoinez in De La Tour’s Ayder Ali (1784). Madame 
Mequinez was, we read in that work, ** “ the widow of a 
Portuguese officer, who had rendered signal services to 
Ayder, and was afterwards slain in a battle against the 


IM, 884-687. 

88 Ih*d (Prafataiy), 617. 


84. DaliaTbor, Aydmt AH, 1.167-188. 


•1. IM (Editor’a Introdaotlon), 8M 
SB. Ibid (Editor's Introdnotion), 694 
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Marattas : Ayder, m return, had given the widow the 
regiment of Topasses her husband had possessed, 
with the appointment of Colonel, till an adopted 
son of her husband's was of age to command the 
regiment himself. This lady accompanied her regiment 
everywhere : the colours were carried to her house ; and 
she had a private sentinel at the door. She received the 
pay, and caused the deductions to be made in her pre- 
sence from each company. When the regiment was 
collected, she inspected them herself, as well as all the 
detachments that were ordered out ; but she permitted 
the second in command to exercise the troops, and lead 
them against the enemy We further read of this lady 
as enjoying “ a great revenue by the bounty of the 
Nabob*’, of her having once contested a false suit against 
the Jesuit Fathers of the West Coast for the recovery of 
her alleged deposits of jewels and money, and of her 
subsequent confession to Haidar’s judges and entreaties 
to his French Commandant ** to conceal the detail of the 
affair from the Nabob who was eventually convinced 
of her ** imquitous contrivance against the reverend 
fathers ”, and reduced her to a sergeant’s pay, “ because 
she had dishonoured the name of her former husband, 
whose services had demanded that the woman who bore 
his name should not be without the means of subsisting 
reputably ”.® Though Scott has woven the novel 
around the principal incident as narrated to him by his 
friend Mr. Tram of Castle Douglas,^ he seems evidently 
to have been well acquainted with De La Tour’s account 
of Madame Mequinez for his nice adaptation of the 
character of Madame Montreville, of whom we read 
thus . ^ “ This lady is the widow of a Swiss officer in 
the French service, who, after the surrender of 

36. JM, 168-189 (n), S«e alio Vol. 11. pp. 846 847 of this work for on 
aeeoaa* of Mad»me itequiaes 

36. Seof, n. IS tupra, 8T. FA* Svrgton’t Daughter, 
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Pondicherry, went off into the interior, and commenced 
soldier on bis own account. He got possession of a fort, 
under pretence of keeping it for some simple Bajah or 
other ; assembled around him a parcel of desperate 
vagabonds of every colour in the rainbow ; occupied a 
considerable territory, of which he raised the duties in 
his own name, and declared for independence. But 
Hyder Naig understood no such interloping proceedings, 
and down he came, besieged the fort and took it, though 
some pretend it was betrayed to him by this very woman. 
Be that as it may, the poor Swiss was found dead on 
the ramparts. Certain it is, she received large sums of 
money, under pretence of paying off her troops, surrend- 
ering of hill-forts, and Heaven knows what besides. 
She was permitted also to retain some insignia of 
royalty ; and, as she was wont to talk of Hyder as the 
Eastern Solomon, she generally became known by the 
title of Queen of Sheba. She leaves her court when she 
pleases, and has been as far as Fort St. George before 
now. In a word, she does pretty much as she likes . . 
Hyder, it is supposed, has insured her fidelity by 
borrowing the greater part of her treasures, which 
prevents her from daring to break with him... . ” This 
account of the origin of Madame Montreville with her 
subsequent doings and the ultimate fate which befell 
her, as portrayed by Scott in this novel, shows clearly 
that the idea of creating and developing the character of 
an adventuress of this type perhaps suggested itself to 
his fertile and imaginative brain by his acquaintance 
with De La Tour’s memoir recording, for the first time, 
the career and character of the historical Madame 
Mequinez. Though The Surgeon's Daug^^ter is thus not 
a strictly contemporary work, it has its intw^'Eting appeal 
to us to-day as a successful lUth century attempt at the 
delineation of the times of Haidar All against what is 
assumed to be a realistic background. 
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A personal link between Sir Walter Scott and Banga- 
lore may be referred to here. The 

Sir Walter Soott i i. 

an a Bangalore novelist 8 eldest son, serving as an 

officer m the Hussars, was stationed 
at Bangalore from 1839 till his departure in 1846. We 
read of this son in Lockhart’s Lije of Sir Walter Soott 
“ Sir Walter having unwisely exposed himself in a tiger 
hunt, in 1846, was, on his return to his quarters at 
Bangalore, smitten with fever which ended in liver 
disease. He was ordered to proceed to England, and 
died near the Cape of Good Hope on board the ship 
Wellesley, February the 8th, 1847." In 1923, a corres- 
pondent wrote in the columns of the Madras Mail 
about the agreeable social qualities and pleasant memo- 
ries of the Baronet There is a memorial tablet to him in 
Trinity Church, Bangalore He died without issue at the 
age of 45 and with him the Baronetcy became extinct. 

To the English of the Eighteenth century who suffered 
under the hands of Haidar All as bis 
Pwra”* prisoners of war, Haidar, it would 

appear, seemed more cruel than his 
son Tipu. The prisons at Seringapatam and Bangalore 
were full of the English captured in the war which 
resulted m Colonel Baillie’s defeat (September 10, 1780) 
Both these prisons were hideous examples of their kind, 
and the uniform cruelty exercised over the unfortunate 
men found expression in lines which will ever be 
recalled with mingled feelings of pity and sorrow. Over 
the prisoners themselves, life in them impressed itself 
“ with all the force ”, it is said, “ of a deep tragedy.” 
The Prison Song of Seringapatam, apparently written 
by an inmate of that prison, is well known 

Wilks’ History and Buchanan-Hamilton’s Journey 

Mysore Military already been mentioned. The 

Memoirs and Des- Asiatic Amiml Segister tor 1789 and 
^*****' 1800 contains biographical anecdotes 
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and memoirs of Haidar A.lr and Tipu Saltan, drawn from 
contemporary Persian Manuscripts. In 1809, Col. 
Charles Stewart published his account entitled Memoirs 
of Hyder Ah Khan and Tippoo Sultan (appended to his 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the 
Late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore), based mostly on unsifted 
materials. Viscount 7alentia’s Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ceylon, etc., published in ihesame year, and James 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, published m 1813, contain 
interesting references to the character, personality, etc., 
of Haidar and Tipii and valuable personal reminiscences 
of their period of office in Mysore. On the military 
history of Mysore, many volumes have been written. Of 
these. Memoirs of the Late War m Asia is a contemporary 
account of the war of 1780-1784 and of the treatment 
which English and Indian prisoners received at the hands 
of Haidar and Tipu in the prisons of Sermgapatam and 
Bangalore. The authorship of this work has been attri- 
buted to Col. Alexander Kead, who was Commissariat 
Officer during the last war with Tipu and was subsequently 
in charge of the Baraiuahal district. This was the gentle- 
man under whom Sir Thomas Munro learnt work as a 
junior Kevenue Officer. A close study of the Memoirs 
shows that Bead could have contributed only a part of 
the work, the rest being accounts of the warfare collected 
by him from other persons engaged in it for inclusion in 
the publication. At the end of a long preface, he des- 
cribes himself as “the compiler of these Memorandums.’’ 
Captain Innes Munro’s A Narrative of the Military 
OperatviHs includes an account of the fighting on the 
Coromandel Coast against the combined forces of the 
French, Dutch and Haidar All from 1780 to 1784. It 
IS in a series of letters in which are included “ many 
useful cautions to young gentlemen destined for India.’’ 
It was originally published m 1789 and dedicated to the 
Duke of Northumberland. Lt. Col. William Fullarton’s 
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A View of English Interests in India, published in 1787, 
also deals with this war from a critical point of view. 
In Gleig's Lije of Sir Thomas Munro are included 
some notable letters throwing considerable light 
on the fighting of this period. Major Dirom’s Narrative 
of thz Campaign describes the war with Tipu in 
1792. It was published m 1793, being dedicated to 
Henry Dundas, one of the Secretaries of State at 
the time and one of the Conuuissioners for the 
Affairs of India. Among the illustrations in this work 
18 an excellent one which gives a north-east view of 
Sermgapatara, drawn by I. Smith, from a view taken on 
the spot, in which Tipu’s Palace, the Raja’s Palace, the 
Hindu Temple and the Muhammadan Mosque are 
clearly shown. Lieutenant Mackenzie’s Sketch of the 
War with Tippoa Sultan (m two Volumes) relates to the 
same period. It was published at Calcutta in 1793-1794. 
A work of unique interest, published m 1794), is Home's 
Select Views in Mysore, the Country of Tippoo Sultan. 
Home's drawings are famous and convey some idea of 
the impression produced by the “ Glorious War, ” in 
which Lord Cornwallis, to whom the work is dedicated, 
distinguished himself. Among the more notable illust- 
rations in it are an inside view of Tipu’s Palace in 
Bangalore Fort, a north view of Bangalore from the 
Pettah, a distant view of Savandurg, several views 
of Sermgapatam, of which a west view from the 
middle of the nver Cauvery is exquisitely done , and a 
view of Haidar’s tomb in theLal-Bagh at Sermgapatam. 
The history of the last war with Tipu and some part of 
the subsequent history of Mysore may be read in the 
Wellington and Wellesley Despatches. In Lt.-Col. 
Alexander Beatson’s A View of the Origin and Conduct 
of the War with Tippoo Sultan (1800) and Sir Alexander 
Allan’s Account of Campaign in Mysore may be read in 
great detail the history of the warfare which ended in 
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the fall of Tipd and the conquest of Seringapatam in 1799, 
Beatson was Surveyor-General to the Army during the 
campaign and Sir Alexander Allan, Bart., was Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General with the Madras and Bengal 
Forces. A work entitled Natrative Sketches of the Con- 
quest oj Mysore, printed in 1800, contains at the end a 
descriptive sketch of the storming of Seringapatam, as 
exhibited m the great historical picture painted by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter. The breach occupies the centre, and 
m it General Baird, surrounded by his staff, is seen pro- 
minently. The painting was executed upon a large scale, 
occupying 2,550 sq. ft. of canvas, and contained several 
hundred figures, as large as life, with nearly twenty 
portraits of British Officers. Mr. Theodore Hook's Li/e 
of Sir David Baird, who led the storming party in 1799, 
partakes the character of a partisan publication, but is 
full of valuable information. Captain W. H. Wilkins’ 
recently published Lt/Ie o/ Sir David Baird (1912) is a 
more judicious and interesting record of the great 
General’s career The Rt. Hon. S. R. Lushington's 
Life of General Lord Harris, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army which captured Seringapatam, is 
another work which deserves special mention in this 
connection. Among other works, Mr Lewm Bowring’s 
Haidar Ah and Tipu Sultan (1893) is a readable 
volume in the Rulers of India Series, edited by the late 
Sir William Wilson Hunter.®® 


88. Bee General Biblwgragky m Vol. I of this work ai aUo Vol. 11, Appendix 
IV— (3), for detuli about the main references mentioned abore. 
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Victory celebrated , tjie Sennqapatam Medal, 1799— Reflec- 
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appearance and character , his blood-red turban — Wilks' 
estimate , conapanson betvieen Haidar and Tipu — A French 
view of Tipu . M. Michaud's sketch — Kirmani's sketch of 
Tipu’s character — Later European views . Lewin Boiling’s 
delineation — Dr J. B Henderson’s estimate — An analysis 
of Tipu's character * his defects and merits — His redeoimng 
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sons, etc. - Progress of Indo-Saracemc architecture duiitig 
Tipu’s period . Bijapur style— -Mughal style the remaina 
at Sira, Seringapatain, Bangalore, etc. 


Alleged treachery 
of TipS’e otBcere. 

Hlr HaBMiD Alt 
K b i n KlrmsTu'e 
version. 


P opular belief has long ascribed Tipu's final full 
to the treachery of some of his officers. Mir 
Hussain Ali Khan Kinnapi, who gives 
some colour to this belief, is not 
definite m bis accusation, but he 
distinctly alleges that Saiyid Gaffar 
was diverted from his successful and 
gallant defence of the Mebtub Bagh by 
the treachery of “ the enemies of the Sultan ” and that 
hiB recall from it resulted in the English troops attack- 
ing and taking it and filling it with artillery and 
musketeers and run on their approaches towards the 
fort. Next, Klrmani mentions that Tipu was prevented 
from acting on Mons. Ghapuis' advice “ that he and bis 
ffi,mily should quit the fort and retire to Sira or Ghital- 
drug and detach a body of his troops to oppose the 
infidels, or if he thought best, he might deliver him 
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(Mons. Ghapuis) and the rest of the French up to the 
English, and then an accommodation might be made 
between the contending parties or if he chose, he could 
give up the breached walls of the fort to the charge of 
Mons. Lally for defence, without, however, allowing 
Lally to be subject to the interference or control of 
the Sultan’s Indian officers.’’ Tipu, it is added, 
refused to accept the suggestion of the surrender 
of Cha'puis and his countrymen, “even if our kingdom 
should be plundered and laid waste,” and as regards the 
rest of Mons. Chapuis’ “excellent advice,” as Klrmani 
styles it, consulted his Dewan Mir Sadik (whom 
Kirmani invariably calls “ the villain ”), who, he adds, 
“in furtherance of his own views and projects,” said i — 

” It must be well known to >our Highness that this 
people (the French) never kept faith with any one, and yoni 
Highness may be well assured, that if you give up the fort to 
their care and defence, that at that very moment it will fall 
into the possession of the English, for both these people (the 
English and the Frenohl consider themselves originally of 
the same tribe, and they are in one heart and language-” 

Tipu’s mind was, we are told, by the “villain's” 
misrepresentations turned from “the right path.” The 
city walls had been meanwhile battered and breached, 
and Tipu prepared to “quit the city with his treasure, 
valuables and zenana and also all bis elephants, camels 
and carnages were kept m readiness to move at the 
shortest warning.” Before acting on his resolve, Tipu, 
it IS said, held a consultation on the subject of his depar- 
ture with his Amirs. Badr-u-Zaman Khan “ in- 
considerately" opposed it on the ground that it would 
discourage his troops and added that thereby “the 
bonds of union m the garrison of the (‘apital will be 
broken asunder.” Tipu, on heanng this, looked up- 
Klrmapi states — towards the heavens, and sighing 
deeply, said, “I am entirely resigned to the will of God, 
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whatever it may be” and forthwith abandoned his 
intention of quitting the capital. The articles packed, 
however, still remained, ready for removal in the 
treasury. About this time, Ghazi Khan, the celebrated 
commander of Haidar's irregular infantry and cavalry, 
was, it IS said, “put to death in prison by the hands of the 
Sultan’s executioners at the instigatiou of the same 
traitor (the De wan).’’ In fact, he adds, "though the 
walls of the fort were battered down, still the informa- 
tion was withheld from the Sultan.” At length, hoi\- 
ever, we are told, "on the twenty-seventh of Zi Kad, from 
some secret source, he (Tipu Sultan) became acquainted 
with the treachery of certain of his servants , and the 
next morning he wrote with his own hand a list of some 
of their names, and having folded it, gave it to Mir 
Moyinuddin ; with instructions to put his orders therein 
contained into execution that night (that is, to put those 
named to death) m order to strengthen his Government.” 
The Mir, not knowing what it contained, opened the 
paper and perused it m full Durbar. A menial servant, 
who could read and write, happened to cast his “unlucky 
eye” upon it and saw it contained "the name of the lying 
Dewan the first in the list.” He immediately passed 
the news to the Dewan, who "kept on the alert at his 
own quarters and at about midday sent for the troops 
stationed in the works near the breach under pretence 
of distributing their pay among them and having 
collected them near the AIT Musjid, remained looking 
out for what ill-luck might bring forth.” Colonel Miles 
notes in connection with this passage that Kinnatti 
"evidenty supposes some secret correspondence or intelli- 
gence between the Dewan Mii Siidik and the English 
General, or some of his staff.” There is no confirmation 
of this suggestion in any other authority. Nor is there 
any confirmation either for the other suggestion also 
made by Kirmapi, that after he heard of the death of 
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Saiyid Gaffar, the Sultiin “immediately left off eating 
and washed his hands, saying, ‘we also shall soon de • 
part,’ and then mounted his horse and proceeded by the 
road of the postern on the river, which is called in the 
Kinhiri (Kannada) langnage, Holi Vuddi, towards the flag 
or western battery. The Saltan’s enemies, however, 
who were looking out for opportunities to betray him, 
as soon as the worthy Syud was slain, made a signal 
from the fort by holding out white handkerchiefs to the 
English soldiers, who were assembled m the river ready 
for the assault, informing them of that event, and 
accordingly at about twenty minutes after midday, the 
European and other regiments mounted the walls by the 
breach, and before the Sultan’s troops could be collected 
to man the walls and bastions of that flank of the works, 
they with but little labour took the fort. The garrison, 
although they quickly came to the rescue and the re- 
pulse of their enemies, and with sword and musket, stead- 
fastly resisted them, still as on all sides so much 
disorder and confusion reigned, that remedy was 
hopeless, they mostly threw away their shields and dis- 
persed and left their women and wealth to the soldiers 
of the enemy, covering their shameless heads with the 
dust of cowardice and disgrace. It was about the time 
that the Sultan's horse and followers arrived near the 
flag battery, that the lying Dewan followed in the rear 
and shut up the postern before mentioned, blocking it 
up securely, and thereby closing the road of safety to the 
pious Sultan, and then under pretence of bringing aid, 
he mounted his horse and went forth from the fort and 
arrived at the third gate (of the suburb) of Gunjam, 
where he desired the gate-keepers to shut the gate as 
soon as he had passed through ; while, ^'owever, he was 
speaking, a man came forward and began to abuse and 
revile him, saying, ' Thou accursed wretch, thou hast 
delivered a righteous prince up to his enemies, and art 
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thou now saving thyself by flight ? I will place the 
punishment of thy offence by thy side This man then 
with one cut of his sword struck the Dew&n off his horse 
on the ground, and certain other persons present crowd- 
ing round him soon despatched him, and his impure body 
was dragged into a place of filth and uncleanness and 
left there. Mir Moyinuddm being wounded, fell into 
the ditch and died there Sher Khan Mir Asof, also, 
was lost in the assault and was never after heard of — 
when the Sultan, the refuge of the world, saw that the 
opportunity for a gallant push was lost (some copies say 
lost, and some not), and that his servants had evidently 
betrayed him, he returned to the postern or sally port, 
but notwithstanding he gave repeated orders to the 
guards to open the gate, no one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him ; — nay, more, Mir Nudim, the Killadar 
himself, with a number of footsoldiers, was standing at 
this time on the roof of the gate, but he also abandoned 
his faith and allegiance, and placing his foot in the path 
of disloyalty (took no notice of his master).” 

Klrmfini adds : — 

*' To be ooncisei when the storming party, flnng furiously 
as they advanced, arrived near the Sultan, he, courageous as 
a lion, attacked them with the greatest bravery, and although 
the place (said to have been a gateway) where he stood was 
very narrow and confined, he still with his matchlock and his 
sword killed two or three of the enemy, but at length having 
received several mortal wounds m the face, he drank the cup 
of Martyrdom. ” 

In keeping with the charge of treachery that Klrmapi 
prefers against Dewan Mir S&dik, Mir Nadim and 
others, is bis moralization at the burial of the Sult&n’s 
body m the mausoleum of his father, on the right side of 
his tomb: — “ There rested (the body) from the treachery 
and malice of faithless servants and cruel enemies.” ^ 


1. Klrmipi, o,«., 96S4I79 ; alto By* Qa*., II iv. 8681-9666 
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Wilks, who had access to all the documents of the 
time and had enquired of those inti* 
Bxkmined with mate with Tipu, and had survived the 
^teri iiiia.1 struggle, nowhere suggests trea- 

chery. As regards Mir Sadik, he does 
not even mention his death, though Colonel Allan, in his 
account of the campaign, records the fact that he 
“was killed by the Sultan’s troops endeavouring to 
make his escape.’’® Colonel Allan writes: — “Kaja 
Cawn (Tipii’s favourite servant) is of opinion that 
Tippoo’s object, when compelled to retreat, was to reach 
the palace : and that he intended to have put an end to 
himself and his family, to avoid that disgrace, to which 
his women would have been exposed, in the fury of the 
storm. He had too much reason to dread the meeting 
of our Europeans ’’ Similarly, in explaining the move- 
ments of Tipu after the English troops had gained the 
ramparts and the confusion that in consequence resulted 
among the besieged, which soon “ became irreparable 
Wilks says • — “ The Sultaun had received a slight wound 
and mounted his horse a few minutes before this 
occurrence ; if an attempt at flight had been his object, 
the water-gate was near, and his escape was more than 
possible ; he took the direction of the body of the place 
through the gateway of the interior work, with inten- 
tions, which can only be conjectured, and were not 


2 If even a tithe of what has been alleged against Mir Sadik is true, there 
IS no evidence available to prove either the statements of Kirmini or 
to disprove them, except wide pi^ular bebet. Mir Sadik may perhaps 
be compared to Caesar Borgie (died, 1607), son of Pope Alexander vf, 
who was made a Cardinal at the age of 17. Belisqaishing that high 
honour, he became a soldier, iu which capacity he gave himself to 
deeds of mhumanity, whi.'h made his name a synonym for any action 
that is most crafty, revoiUn” and omel. Notwithstanding the exe- 
cration in which hii memory is held, he u reported to have been just 
as s ruler in hia own domain, and a patron of art and literatore. As 
we have said, however, there is no independent evidence of 
Mir Sadik'a treachery, though it la true that his memory excites to 
this day feelings of disgust and hatred on the part of the generality of 
Muslima, 
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perhaps distinctly formed m his own mind ; the most 
sanguine hope could only have led to an honourable 
capitulation in the palace ; to close the gate of the 
interior rampart, if practicable, would have been unavail- 
ing for the purpose of defending the inner fort ; for these 
works were no longer defensible after General Baird had 
passed the point of their junction; and the rampart 
which he now occupied was itself a part of the interior 
work. Among the conjectures of those who were chiefly 
admitted to the Sultaun’s intimacy, in the last days of 
his existence, was one founded on obscure hints which 
had escaped him, of the intention to destroy certain 
papers, to put to death his principal women, and to die 
in defence of the palace. He was destined to a fall more 
obscure and unnoticed.” There is no smell of treachery 
here. But it must be remarked that Wilks habitually 
writes from what might be termed the “ usurper’s " 
point of view and not from that of those whom he 
oppressed. His justification must be that at his time 
there was no difference perceived between the de facto 
and de jure positions of the usurper and the ruling sover- 
eign, to whom he owed allegiance and who was still in 
existence, though neglected and even plundered to the 
last degree. Whatever the truth in this charge of 
treachery, there is ino doubt that the memory of Mir 
Sadik IS still held in execration and his name has 
become a byword for treachery and scorn among the 
masses of the country. So vilely,' indeed, is he regarded 
that the mere mention of his name is enough to rouse in 
people the worst sentiments against him ending in a 
contemptuous spitting on the ground, indicative of their 
utmost contempt for him and his memory. His alleged ‘ 
faithless disregard for his master’s interests appears to* 
be the one thing remembered about him, despite the 
century and a quarter that has elapsed since his death 

3. AIIm'* Jovrttal ; Wilks, oe., JJ. 74C ; also Qns , o,(>., 9866-3t67* 
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Colonel Allan in a brief characterization BUggests that 
” It is impossible that Tippoo could have 
been beloved by his people. The Mnsselmen 
Tips Saltsa certainly looked up to him as the head ol 

their faith , by them, perhapsi his death is 
regretted but they could not have been attached to him, by 
affection , or why the necessity (he asks) of that barbarous 
policy, which Tippoo was constrained to adopt of keeping 
in close confinement in the fort at Seringapatam, the 
families of his principal officers and of his troops in 
general.” 

He records the fact that the report of Tipn having 
” inhumanly ” murdered the unfortunate Europeans 
who fell into his hands during the siege, had been 
confirmed. Their bodies had been actually dug up. 
They had, it would appear, been strangled in the Fort 
by Tipu’s orders on the 28tb April (1799), the day, 
perhaps the very hour, writes Colonel Allan, that Tipu 
was writing a letter to General Harris, proposing to send 
ambassadors to camp to negotiate the peace, was this 
deed perpetrated ! '* Of the real character of this 

Pnnce ”, he remarks, “ we hitherto have been 
ignorant! but now it will be placed m its true light. 
That he was suspicious, vindictive, cruel and bnrried 
away by the sadder impulse of passion, to which he was 
subjected even without auy apparent provocation, is 
certain and probably it will be found that he was more 
deficient in military talents, and others as essential to 
govern an extensive kingdom than has been generally 
imagined.” * 

The capture of Seringapatam and the glorious termma* 
_ , , , tion of the Mysore War were celeb- 

rated wit.' great rejoicings and a day of 
public thanksgiving throu^out the British possessions, 
and the anniversary of the event was specially observed 


4. Albn't Jottmal ; alio TM. S6ST. 
VOL, III. 
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for many yean after. As an indication of the progress 
made in communications since that time, it may be 
noted that the news did not reach London till the 18th 
of September.^ The Seringapatam Medal, 1799, attack 
in commemoration of the fall of 
jw^fwMi***^*'**”* Senngapatam, is extant, on whose 
obverse is repres''nted the storming of 
the fort and the meridian Sun showing the time of the 
storm, and on the reverse the lion subduing the tiger. 
The Medal was one of the earliest of the decorations 
issued by the Bast India Company and distributed to the 
troops engaged in military campaigns. ‘ 

The fall of Tipd Saltin meant the final fall of the 
kingdom of Mysore, which, beginning 
with the foundations of the early 
rulers of the Wodeyar Dynasty (down 
to 1704), had been developed and C'lnsolidated into a 
dominant political power in South India daring the 
period of the later rulers by the strenuons endeavoors 
■■nil perseverence of their Sarvddhikaris — including 
Haidar All and Tipd Saltan as well, so long as Haidar 
lived and directed affairs — throughout the eighteenth 
century. As Major Charles Stewart remarks, “ many of 
the circumstances attending the death of Tippoo Sultan 
and the fall of Seringapatam, bear a strong resemblance 
to the fate of Palssologus, the last of the Greek 
Emperors, and the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks (A. D. 1453).”^ In view of his conduct, Tipd’s 
fall was the necessary sequel to the Cornwallis Treaty of 
Senngapatam (March 18, 1792). Indeed, if the bearding 


BeSeotion* on 
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6. IM ; alio Ibtd, 8687-9688. 
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of Tipu and the complete shattering and crippling of 
hiB resonrces during the Third Mysore War (1790-1792} 
was the work of Lord Cornwallis, to the Marquess 
Wellesley belongs the credit of having finally reduced 
his power. “ Wellesley ”, in the words of arecent writer, 
” killed a Tiger of Senngapatam whose claws had been 
out and fangs extracted seven years before, a dazed 
and drooping chieftain with obscured vision an.! lost 
initiative, a mere shadow of the military genius, whose 
strategy in 1790-92 had excited the admiration of his 
English antagonists.” “ 

Among the fatal blunders, political and other, 
committed by Tipu which led to his 
*** ultimate fall, may be noted the 

following in brief terms ' (1) Tipu did 
not follow bis father’s ideals, plans or methods in 
conducting the internal or external affairs of the State. 
(2) He relied too much on the French who could not 
help him. (3) The French were a dead factor in India in 
1799. (4) He lived in a world of bis own. Hu mode 

of life and the objectives he pursued had no relation to 
actual faKsts of his surroundings or the times he lived ip. 
(5) His implacable hatred towards the English for no 
specific purposes or attaining distinct objectives or 
adjustment of grievances. (6) He pursued wrong and 
uninspiring ideals and hastened his own rum. Muha- 
mmadans were employed everywhere in the civil, military, 
etc., departments, to the detriment even of public 
interests. (7) His unsound education and training led 
him to pursue the phantom and give up what would 
have conserved his energies to the benefit of the State. 
(8) His ill-balanced mind which wavered between 
different objectives. (9) H's habitual disregard of truth; 
his cruelty ; his iconoclastic aiuis and forced conversions 

S. J Sorkar to Poofut An, OofTn., HX. FoMword, Ui. 

uuu* 
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did much to damage him **. (10) His incapacity to take 

advice from others. (11) His overweening self-confi- 
dence. (12) His otter hostility to the Koyal family and 
his wanton supercession of the interests vof the infant 
king Krishnaraja III made him thoroughly unpopular 
with all classes and commumties, and created a wrong 
impression against him both internally and abroad. 
(13) By his conduct he dug a ditch between himself and 
the masses and thus reversed the country’s political 
aims and ambitions. He abandoned Haidar’s policy 
and got wrecked. (14) His worst mistake was that he 
wrought changes in an institution which instinctively 
resents changes, even though most of its members 
may appreciate the benefits produced. They are apt to 
put the expression of that resentment first. Any one 
who gives himself to the task of army reform needs 
to be a philosopher, with a strong sense of humour and 
of history. It is not an inviting prospect for a man of 
high ambitions and a programme of political conquests. 
The army did not like his meddling with its organiza- 
tion. What he should have done by persuasion and 
suggestion, he tried to carry through directly by the 
exercise of his authority. And this was enough to raise 
the class spirit of the military against him and poison 
their normal goodwill for him. (15) Tipu was an 
innovator. A knowledge of military history would have 
shown him that the strength of an army lies in its 
corps of officers. To neglect training or to reduce the 
prestige of an officer is the surest method of ruining 
the fighting value of an army. The degradation of 
officers, the spoliation of their hard-earned wealth, 
confining them in prisons and turning them out of their 
own homes, which Tipu indulged in so freely during 
the latter part of his life, was a quicker method of 
mining it. 


S. Oa Tipfl’t iooDoolaalio mU, see Appesdiz IV— (0) 
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Tipu’B policy, after 1793, was one of scuttle and 
defeatism. He grew pessimistic and except spasms of 
activity, he lost the faculty to think sanely in political 
affairs. He should have shown his resistance with 
greater courage and emphasised his determination to 
stand out, if he meant to do so. He should have 
arranged to wage a war of prolonged resistance, based 
on the time-honoured strategy of wearing down the 
enemy. He should have redoubled his efforts in deve- 
loping the resources of the country left to bun under 
the treaty of 1792 and used it as a strong base for 
prolonged warfare. He lost the art of thinking correct- 
ly. He vent his spleen on his ministers. He cursed 
and abused. He attempted reforms in the wrong 
direction. He failed to do what was required. His 
army reform, his administrative reform, etc , all helped 
to bring him down still further. He forgot the 
essentials of his father’s policy, his aims and objectives, 
his methods and the limitations under which he carried 
out his policy. When he lost his territories, the 
Boundary Commission, at whose head was Sir Barry 
Close, tried to take what was most valuable from a 
strategic point of view. Tipu was inattentive to the 
needs of a future war. 

One in his position would have hastened the adminis- 
tration on a realistic basis. He would have hastened 
the construction of vast artificial No-Man’s Lands, 
along his north-eastern and south-western forntiers as 
first lines of defences for his own country. His main 
idea should have been to evolve a line of defence to 
slow dow’n and finally halt an approaching army by the 
natural barriers of defence and lack of communication. 
The plan would have included to some extent the 
deforestation and depopulation of a belt ranging from a 
few mile wide to a 100 mile wide all along his^ north- 
eastern and south-western frontiers ; the destruction of 
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all tmnapartation arteries within this belt ; the construe* 
tion of a line of fortifications at the north-east and 
south-west of his boandaries abutting on the two 
belts thus created ; and the development of big military 
concentration centres, together with well-fortified and 
provisioned military bases, behind these areas What 
Haidar would have done in similar circumstances, Tipu 
could not even dream of. He proved singularly unfit 
for the role he had to play. Compared with his father, 
he 18 a pigmy ; we miss in him that strong grasp of fact, 
that intensity of passion to accomplish great deeds and 
strident ambition to outshine all and conquer, which 
distinguished Haidar. 

There is a popular idea thaji as Haidar means li-on (a 
name of Ali, the son-in-law of Muha- 
•nd'ohartcto-*'*'*””*' mmad), so Tipii means tiffer, but this 
appears to be a mistake. As elsewhere 
explained^", he was named Tipu after a holy man whose 
shrine is at Arcot, near which Haidar was when he 
heard of the birth of his son at Devanhalli. The 'tiger, 
however, was adopted by Tipu as emblematic of himself 
and his power. His throne was in the form of a tiger, 
with the head hfe-size, in gold (now at Windsor Castle ; 
also the hum&, or bird of paradise, covered with 
jewels, which glittered at the top of the canojiy), and 
tigers’ heads formed the capitals of the eight pillars 
supporting the canopy. His own uniform and that of 
his soldiers was covered with the tiger stripe, and this 
was also engraved on his guns and other articles. Tigers 
were chained at the entrance to his palace, and he is 
declared to have said that he would rather live two days 
as a tiger than two centuries as a 
blood-red tiir- g{,ggp,ii Tjje blood-red turban used by 

him until his death at Seringapatam 

la See Ant 0 , Vol. II p, 383, n. 16. 

U. Wilke, o.e , 11. 660.681, Beateon oe, 168-164, etc., alto iiy*. Oat., 
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in 1799, now occnpieB a place of honour in the Exhi- 
bition Hall of India House, London, The turban came 
into the possession of Lieutenant Hugh Mitchell of the 
Scotch Brigade after Tipu's death and it has been pre- 
sented to India House by one of his descendants, 
Mrs. Inghs of Edinburgh.**. 

Tipn was bom in 1753 (1749 according to some 
authorities) and died in 1799 in his 
forty-seventh (or fiftieth) year, having 
B*id«r and Tips. held Supreme sway seventeen years 
and four months. “ In person,** he 
was, according to Wilks, “ neither so tall nor so robust 
as his father, and had a short pursy neck , the large 
limbs, small eyes, aquiline nose, and fair camplexion of 
Hyder, marked the Arabic character derived from his 
mother. Tippoo’s singularly small and delicate hands 
and feet, his large and full eyes, a nose, less prominent, 
and a much darker complexion, were all national chara- 
cteristics of the Indian form. There was, in the first 
view of his countenance, an appearance of dignity which 
wore oil on farther observation ; and his subjects did not 
feel that it inspired the terror or respect, which, in 
common with his father, he desired to command Hyder’s 
lapse from dignity into low and vulgar scolding was 
among the few points of imitation or resemblance, but 
in one it inspired fear, in the other ridicule. In most 
instances exhibiting a contrast to the character and 
manners of his father, he spoke in a loud and unhar- 
monious tone of voice ; he was extremely garrulous, and 
on superficial subjects, delivered his sentiment with 
plausibility. In exterior apjiearance, he affected the 
soldier ; m his toilet, the distinctive habits of the Mus* 
salman ; he thought hardiness to be indicated by a plam 

0 . 1 ' , 9668. See for > picture of bu tiitone. lie La Tout in GhoUm 
MahemmidB' Edition, Plete tsemg p. 818 
19 See Htfidv, doted Febrnery lOtb, 1833 
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Tuiincnmbered attire, which be equally exacted from 
those around him, and the long robe and trailing dra- 
wers were banished from his court. He had heard that 
some of the monarchs of antiquity inarched on foot at 
the head of their armies, and he would sometimes 
affect a similar exhibition, with his musket on his 
shoulder. But he was usually mounted, and attached 
great importance to horsemanship, in which he was 
considered to excel. The conveyance in a palankeen he 
derided, and m a great degree prohibited, even to the 
aged and infirm ; but in ail this tendency, there was as 
much of avarice as of taste. He was a minute reformer 
in every department, to the extent of abridging, with 
other expenses of the palace, the fare of his own table, 
to the pleasures of which he was constitutionally indiffe- 
rent ; and even m the dress of his menial servants, he 
deemed respectable attire to be a mark of unnecessary 
extravagance.” 

** Of the vernacular languages, ** Wilss continues,'' he spoke 
no other than Hindustani and Kanarese , but from a smattering 
in Persian literature, he considered himself as the first philoso- 
pher of the age. He spoke that language with fluency , but 
although the pen was for ever m his hand, he never attained 
either elegance or accuracy of style. The leading features of 
his character were vanity and arrogance ; no human being was 
ever so handsome, so wise, so learned, or so brave as himself. 
Besting on the shallow instructions of bis scanty reading, he 
neglected the practical study of mankind No man had ever 
less penetration into character . and accordingly no prince 
was ever so ill-served, the army alone remained faithful, in 
spite of all his efforts for the subversion of discipline and 
allegiance. Hyder delegated to his instruments a large por- 
tion of his own power, as the best means for its preservation. 
Tippoo seemed to feel every exercise of delegated authority as 
an usurpation of his own. He would familiarly say to the 
soldiers, ‘ if your ofiioer gives you one word of abuse, return 
him two." The revolutionary doctrine of equality imported 
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from FraDce, scarcely appeared to be a novelty. No person 
ought to be of importance in a State but the Sovereign alone ; 
all other men ought to be equal , the murder of the Sovereign 
was not an extraordinary incident in the history of any 
nation, and probably arose from laxity in command. 

" From constitutional or incidental causes, he was less 
addicted than his father to the pleasures of the harem, which, 
however, contained at his death about one hundred i^rsons* 

From sun -rise until midnight he devoted his whole 
time to public affairs, with the interruptions necessary for 
meals, and for occasional exercise, seldom imitating his 
father's practice of a short repose m the beat of the day. 
But his occupation was not business . he was engaged in the 
invention of new machinery never finished, while the old was 
suffered to decay. His application was intense and incessant, 
he affected to do the whole of his own business, and to write 
with his own hand the foul draft of almostevery despatch, how* 
ever unimportant , aud he suffered the fate familiarly known 
to attach to that absurd pretension , the machine stood still, 
because the master would not let it work. A secret emissary 
had been sent to Poona, he reported, and reported and repre* 
sented that his cash was expended , after the lapse of several 
months, Tippoo delivered a foul draft to a secretary — let this 
be despatched to A.B., at Poona. ‘ Here I am,* said the emis- 
sary ' he had returned for some weeks from mere necessity ; 
he had presented himself daily at the durbar and could never 
before attract notice. The Sultaun for once bung down 
his bead. 

“ The ruling passion for innovation absorbed the proper 
hours for current business ' and failures of experiment, 
obvious to the whole world, were the topics of his incessant 
boast as the highest efforts of human wisdom. Hyder was 
an improving monarch, and exhibited few innovations 1 
Tippoo was an innovating monarch, and made no improve- 
ments ' One had a dagaoious and powerful mind : the other 
a feeble and unsteady intellect. 

“ There was (says one of my manuscripts) nothing of 
permanency in bis views, no solidity in his councils, and no 
confidence on the part of the governed , all was innovation on 
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hie part, and the fear of further novelty on the part of 
others ; and the order of to*day was expeoted to be reversed 
by the invention of to-morrow. It may be affirmed of bis 
principal measures however specious, that all had a direct 
tendency to injure the finances, undermine the Government, 
and oppress the people. All the world was puzzled what 
distinct character should be assigned to a sovereign who was 
never the same. He could neither lie tmly characterized as 
liberal or parsimonious , as tyrannical or benevolent , as a man 
of talents ; or as destitute of parts. By turns, be assumed 
the character of each. In one object alone he appeared to be 
consistent, having perpetually on his tongue the projects of 
jehad, holy war. The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers 
of the house concurred in the opinion of his father, that his 
heart and head were both defective, however covered by a 
plausible and imposing flow of words ; and they were not with- 
out suspicions of mental aberration. 

“ Tippoo, like fais father, admitted no associate in his 
councils; but, contrary to his father, be first determined, and 
then discussed , and all deviation from the opinion which he 
announced, or was known to favour, was stigmatised as 
obstinacy or incapacity. 

“ As a statesman, Tippoo was incapable of those abstract 
views, and that large compass of thought, embraced by his 
father’s mind. Hib talents as a soldier, exhibited the same 
contrast. He was unable to grasp the plan of a campaign, or 
the conduct of a war, although he gave some examples of skill 
in marshalling a battle. Unlike his father, whose moderation 
was ever most conspicuous in success, whose equanimity was 
uniform in every aspect of fortune, and, who generally extrac- 
ted some advantage from every discomfiture, Tippoo was 
intoxicated with success, and desponding*in adversity. His 
mental energy failed with the decline of fortune ; but it were 
unjust to question his physical oourage. He fell in the defence 
of his capital ; but he fell, performing the duties of a common 
soldier, not of a general. The improvement in his infantry 
and artillery would have been considerable, had it not been 
marred by inoessant dislocatjons, and unmerited promotions , 
but, his army, as a whole, gradually declined in efficiency* as 
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it departed from the admirable organisation received from hia 
father. The Buooess of the campaign of 1786 may, in part, 
be ascribed to the remains of that organisation. His failore 
against the English arose from the policy of neglecting his 
most efiicient arm, the cavalry. 

" During the life of Hyder, it was the fashion to indulge 
in high expectations of the eqfualities of the heir apparent, 
but it was the homage of disappointed, nn -informed and 
generally unworthy men- Hyder in his life-time was stigma- 
tized as a tyrant , comparison made him -almost seem merci- 
ful ; the English prisdners hailed the intelligence of Tippoo’s 
accession , and they learnt to mourn for the death of Hyder. 

"The tolerant spirit of Hyder reconciled to his usurpa- 
tion the members of every sect , appropriate talents regulated 
his choice of instruments, to the entire exclusion of religious 
pieference , and it may be affirmed that he was served with 
equal zeal by men of every persuation. Hyder was seldom 
wrong! and Tippoo seldom right in his estimate of character, 
and it is quoted as a marked example, that Hyder knew Seyed 
Saheb to be a tolerably good man of business, but neither a 
brave nor a sagacious soldier, and accordingly, never 
employed him in an important military trust. Tippoo in the 
campaign of 1790 had himself degraded him for incapacity, 
but, in 1799, committed the post of danger and the fate of 
Empire to the same incompetent hands A dark and in- 
tolerant bigotry* excluded from Tippoo's choice all but the 
true believers . and unlimited (lersecntion united in detesta- 
tion of his rule every Hindu in his dominions. In tbe Hindu, 
no degree of merit was a passport to favour , in the Mussal- 
man, no crime could ensure displeasure. 

" In one solitary instance, the suppression of drunkenness, 
he promoted morals without the merit of virtuous intention , 
bigotry exacted the literal version of a text generally inter- 
preted with laxity , arrogance suggested that he was tbe only 
true commentator ; and the ruling passion whispered that the 
measure was new. Both sovereigns were equally unprincipled, 
but Hyder had a clear undisturbed view of the interests of 
ambition , in Tippoo, that view was incessantly obscured and 
perverted by the meanest passions. He murdered his Euglish 
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prisonen, by a seleotion of the besti beoause he hated their 
valour , he oppressed and insulted his Hindu subjects, beoaues 
he hated a religion which, if protected, would have been the 
best support of his throne, and he fawned, in his last 
extremity, on this injured people, when be vainly hoped that 
their incantations might influence his fate, he persecuted 
contrary to his interest, and hoped, in opposition to his 
belief. Hyder, with all his faults, might be deemed a model 
of toleration by the professor of any religion. Tippoo, in an 
age when persecution only survived in history, renewed its 
worst terrors , and was the last Mohammedan prince, after a 
long interval of better feeling, who propagated that religion by 
the edge of the sword. Hyder's vices invariably promoted his 
political interests , Tippoo’s more frequently defeated them. 
I( Hyder's punishments weie barbarous, they were at least 
efficient to their purpose. Tippoo’s court and army was one 
vast scene of unpunished peculation, notorious even to himself. 
He was barbarous where severity was^ vice, and indulgent 
where it was virtue. If he had qualities fitted for empire, 
they were strangely equivocal, the disqualifications were 
obvious and unquestionable , and the decision of history will 
not be far removed from the observation almost proverbial in 
Mysore, ‘that Hyder was born to create an Empire, Tippoo to 
lose one.’ ” 

Tipu bad continuously in his service French officers 
and artificers of every kind. Their 

APreueh view ol ^jgip jjg valued and their alliance he 
Tipfl . M Miehand's , . , . » , , 

Hketoh. sought at every step. A view of what 

a typical representative of that nation 
thought of him — of his military talents and political 

18 Wilks, O.C., II. 760>767 , see also Jfys Uri;.. o,e., 966S-9674 Wilks 
writes mamly from personal knowledge TA. Col. Beataou al«o writes 
in a similar vein about Tipu'a personality and oharaoter, in his A Viev 
of the Origin and Oonduet of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, which 
Wilks seems e videptly to have eonsultad Among other oontemporary 
writers, Viscount Valentis, James Forbes and Charles Stewart too 
are not wholly favourable to Tipu. We have, however, some partial 
contemporary estimates of Tipu by Knglish writers as they saw him 
during the period 1790>1792, which ate in the main just to him. For 
details of all these aoeonnta, see Appendix IV— (1), 
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wisdom — seems necessary as a corrective to the yingltwh 
view set forth above. The following is a trancAation 
from the French of a sketch of Tipu’s career and 
character, that was issued about 1816, being based on a 
work by M. Michaud published in Pans in 1809, entitled 
Hiatoire des progres de la chute de I’empire de Mysore, 
sons les regnes d’Hyder-Aly et de Tippoo 8aib ‘ — “ 

“ Fetb>.\ly Eban, commonly called Tippoo Saib, bora 
about 1749, was tbe son of the celebrated Hyder-Aly*EhaD, 
sovereign of a powerful empire which he had usurped from the 
young Rajah of Mysore, of which his genius and his conquests 
had given him possession. On the death of his father, 
Decemlier 7, 1782, the young Tippoo found himself heir to 
a territory of twenty-seven thousand square miles, of which 
the revenues amounted to nearly fifty million francs, and 
an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men- At the news 
of the death of Hydar-Aly, the English, commanded by 
General Mathews, entered Mysore. Tippoo Saib, forced to 
leave the Oarnatio which he had ]ust taken, hastened to tbe 
succour of his States , surprised the English in the plains of 
Canara , routed them , took pnsoners the whole of General 
Mathews’ ai my , and avenged with the greatest ferocity the 
cruelties the English bad committed in tbe town of Aumapore 
(Anantapur). After some other successes, he concluded a peace 
with England, which lasted eight years. During this time. 
Tippoo occupied himself in ameliorating the internal condition 
of his empire , and continued to cultivate the friendlv relations 
which had long existed between the French and the sovereign 
of Mysore. But impelled by tbe impetuosity of his character, 
and by the remembrance of his former successes, he resolved 
to put into execution the project of bis father, and to again 
make fresh efforts to oust the English from India. 'With this 
object in view, he sent three ambassadors to the court of 
Versailles. They were received with distinction, bnt failed to 
secure the help they had solioited. On their return to India, 
they unceasingly vaunted the Tiohes, the power, and the happi- 


B< Michmd qaoted iu Oa«., ox., 
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oess of France, until Tippoo, tired of their diacourse, ordered 
two of them to be put to death. 

" A fresh war soon arose between England and Mysore. 
In 1790, Tippoo was beaten in a battle in Travanoore, and lost 
many pieces of cannon, his tnrban, his jewels, and bis palan* 
qnin. The following year the English laid siege to Bangalore, 
and took possession of that place, where the general of the Sultan 
perished in the assault. Cornwallis marched against Seringa- 
patam ; but famine, floods and contagious diseases forced the 
English to raise the siege. The third campaign in this war 
was yet more disastrous to the Sultan The Mahrattas and the 
Soubah of the Deccan joined forces with the English. Many 
forts in the Bangalore country had been taken, when the loss 
of the fortress of Savandroog, until then deemed impregnable, 
completed the discomfiture of the Mysore army. In the 
month of January 1799, the united forces of the allies 
marched a second time against Seringapatam. Tippoo was 
forced to make peace, with most stringent conditions. He 
gave up to the English the half of bis States , undertook to pay 
them about sevently-five million francs , and gave them two 
of the sons as hostages, as a guarantee of the faithful execu- 
tion of the treaty. Euihittered by these reverses, Tippoo 
Saib banished the pleasures of Ins court, formeily so brilliant, 
and occupied himself solely in discovering means to avenge 
the indignity of his defeat The old allies of his father had 
become the auxiliaries of the English. He sent many 
ambassadors to Zeman-Shah, sovereign of the Empire of the 
Abdallis, to try and make him adopt his plans. Not 
succeeding on this side, he sent Hassan-Ali and Shaik-Ibrahim 
to the Isle-de-France, in order to open fresh negotiations with 
the French Bepublic. The feeble help he obtained onlv 
hastened his fall. The Marquess Wellesly, Governor-General 
of India, knowing the Sultan’s preparations for war, a-s BA mM ed 
an army of seventy -five thousand men, commanded by General 
Hams. Tippoo only wished to temporise , counting upon the 
be^i which he expected from France, be tried to postpone war, 
and had put off under various pretexts the envoys of the 
Marquess Wellesley. But m soon as he learnt of the 
approach of so formidable an army, be only thought of defend* 
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ing his kingdomi and left at the head of sixty thousand men. 
He was defeated at Sedeaear, and at Malaveli, and imi>ru* 
dently shut himself up m his capital He wished to open 
negotiations with the English ; but the conditions with which 
peace could only be obtained, appeared so harsh to the 
haughty mind of the Sultan, that he determined to die. or to 
bury himself under the mins of Seringapatam This town 
was defended with the greatest courage. Tippoo, duri''g the 
whole of the siege, commanded the troops in person, betaking 
himself wherever danger appeared imminent, On the 2lBt 
April 1799, the English began to make a breach, and on the 
4th \lay the town was earned by storm. The French in thf> 
service of the Sultan disputed every inch of tlie ground, and 
several times they managed to rally the troops of Mysore. A. 
large number of them were killed whilst fighting bravely. The 
unhappy Tippoo displayed on this dav all the valour of the 
bravest soldier. Dnven to the foot of the ramparts, he leapt 
on his horse, and tried to reach his palace , hut, struck by 
shot, he fell, and his body was discovered nnder a heap of 
corpses. 

" Thus died," says M. Michaud, " Tippoo Saib at the age 
of forty-five. The beginning of his military career bad 
covered him with very great glory throughout Hindustan , 
foitune had favoured him in allowing him without opposition 
to sit on the throne of Hyder- Aly , and she also did something 
for him on this occasion in not leaving him to survive the 
downfall of his empire. His height was five feet eight inches 
(English) : he had a thick short neck , his shoulders, square 
and massive ; his limbs were small, particularly his feet and 
hands . his eyes large, and liis eye-brows arched , he bad an 
aqniline nose, and a brown complexion. Tippoo Saib was a 
cultured man , he was master of several European lang nagaa , 
he possessed a deep knowledge of the sciences studied hi 
India ; but he had not that power of perception, that faiseeing 
and active intuition, which prepares for contingencies, or that 
wisdom which puts them to profit. Possessed of a boldness 
which braves all dangers, he had not the prudence which 
avoids them : endowed with an impetuous and irascible spirit, 
be nearly always preferred violent to slow and pmdent 
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measures* In short, it can be sail of this Prinoe, that he 
occupied himself too much with the means for displaying his 
power, not and enough with those for preserving and streng- 
thening it ’ 

For a contemporary Muhammadan opinion, we may 
take by way of contrast, the sketch of 
of Kirmani, which while not being extra- 

vagant IS fair. He writes in the last 
chapter of his work — ” 

" In his courts, the splendour of kingly magnificence and 
majesty were well sustained. He had profited to a considera- 
ble extent in all the sciences- He wrote and composed with 
ease and elegance, and indeed had a gemns for literary acquire- 
ment, had a great talent for business , and, therefore, he was 
not obliged to rely on the aid or guidance of others in the 
management of public affairs He had a pleasing address and 
manner, was very discriminating in bis estimation of the 
character of men of learniog> and laboured sedulously in the 
encouragement and instruction of the people of Islam. He 
had, however, a great dislike to, or rather an abhorrence of, 
the people of other religions. He never saluted (or returned 
a salute to) any one. He held his dnrhars from the 

morning until midnight, and aflei the morning prayers, 
he was used to employ some time in reading the 

Karan, and he was to be seen at all times with his 

Tusbih or rosary in his hand, having performed his 

ablutionary duties. He made only two meals a day, and all 
his Amiis and the Princes dined with him. But from the da) 
on which peace was made between him and Lord Cornwallis 
Buhadur, (to the day of his death) he abandoned his bed and 
bed-stead and slept or took a few hours’ rest on certain pieces 
of a coarse kind of canvas called Khaddi (used for making 
tents), spread upon the ground. He was accustomed on most 
occasions to speak Persian, and while be was eating his dinner, 
two hours were devoted by him to the perusal (from standard 
historical works), of the actions oi the Kings of Persia and 
Arabia, religious works, traditions and biography. He also 


16. KlmApi, o SeOkSST , aUo Hy*. Qtu., e.e , SSTT-OSIS. 
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beard appropriate stories and anecdotes related by his 
oourtiere- Jests and nbaldry, however, from the repetition of 
which the religion of Islam might suffer disparagement, or 
injury, were never allowed in the courts or assemblies of that 

most religious pnnoe. For the sake of recreation ( ) 

as is the custom of men of high rank, he sometimes witnessed 
dancing (oi was present at the performance of Bayaderes), 
He was not, however, lavish or expensive in any of his l ^^bits 
or ainuseinents, not even m his dress, and contrary to his 
former custom, he latterly avoided the use of coloured gar- 
ments. On his journeys and expeditions, however, he wore a 
coat of gold, oi of the red tiger stripe embroidered with gold. 
He was also accustomed to tie a white handkerchief over his 
turban and under his chin, and no one was allowed to tie on, 
or weal, a white handkerchief in that manner, except 
himself 

“ Towards the end of his raign, he wore a green turban 
Shuralehdar, (twisted appaieutly) aftei the fashion of the 
Arabs, having one embroidered end pendent on the sides of 
his head. He conferred honours on all professors of the Arts, 
and in the observance of his prayers, fasts and other religious 
duties, he was very strict, and in that respect the instructor, 
or example of the people of Islam Contrary to the oastotn 
of the deceased Nawab, he the Sultan retained the hair of hU 
eye-brows, eye-lashes, and moustaches. His beard, however, 
which was chiefly on his ohm, he shaved, thinking it not 
becoming to him. In delicacy or modesty of feeling, be was 
the most particulai man in the world, so much so that from 
the days of his childhood to that of his death, no one ever saw 
any part of his person except bis ankle and wrist, and even 
in the bath he always covered himself from head to foot. 

“ In courage and hardihood, the Saltan took precedence 
of all hiB contemporaries, and in the management of a horse 
and the spear, be had no equal in the world as will appear 
after an attentive perusal of tins work. He was fond of intro- 
ducing novelty and invention all matters, (and in all 
departments) as for instance, the year called Muhammodi, an 
aooount of which has been before given, also the names of the 
solar months 
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“ Besides these inventions, bis workmen cast guns of a 
very wonderful description, lion- mouthed ; also, muskets with 
two or three barrels, scissors, penknives, clocks, daggers called 
sufdura, also a kind of shield woven and formed so as to resist 
a musket ball. 

“ Besides these, he also instituted manufactories for the 
fabrication or imitation of the cloths of all countries, such as 
shawls, velvet, kimkhub (cloth of gold)* broad cloth (European), 
and he expended thousands of pounds in these undertakings. 

“ His chief aim and object was, however, the encourage- 
ment and protection of the Muhammadan religion, and the 
religious maxims or rules of the Roonni sect, — and he not 
only himself abstained from all forbidden practices, but he 
strictly prohibited his servants from their commission. 

“ He also formed regulations on every sub]eot and for 
every department depending on his government, every article 
of which was separately written with his own hand If, 
however, he dismissed any one from bis office for any fault, or 
neglect, he after correction and punishment, was accustomed 
to re-appoint him to the same office again, and from this 
cause it was that during his reign, treacber\ gained liesd so 
far as to cast his kingdom and power gratuitously to the 
winds." 

At the top of his firmans or public papers, he was 
accustomed to write the words - " In the name of God " 
— in the Toghra character in his own hand, and at the 
end, his signature. 

The particular form of signature mentioned by 
Klrmani is really a device or cryptogram, meaning 
" Nabbi MuUk ” or the Prophet is Master. Lewin 
iJownng, in his monograph on Haidar Ah and Tipu 
Sultan, mentions an order bearing this cryptogram on it. 
Other orders are known containing not only the same 
signatures but also a square seal with his impression 
Tipu Sultan. The Mughal Emperor Shih is 

known to have bestowed on him the title of Fatah All 
KhSn, but he does not appear to have made use of it m 
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his ofi^ial correspondence. The French writer, M. 
Michaud, mentions this name in his account of Tipu. 
On his coins, Tipu does not recognize the great Mughal. 
Indeed he ordered the Khuthah, or daily prayer, to be 
read in the mosques in his own name, instead of the 
Mughal Emperor.’® 

Later European views of Tipu Sultan’s character have 

L*ter EnropeM Sympathetic, 

views. Lewtn Bow- Though by no means countenancing 
ring 8 debneitioii. cruelties or atrocities, the view has 

been suggested that he should be judged as a product of 
his age. Lewin Bowring, writing nearly a century 
after the fall of Seringapatam, gives different instances, 
based on Tipu’s own correspondence, to illustrate his 
“ ferocious character ’ and then says • — ” 


“But enough has been said to show the eharacter of a 
ruler, who, urged on by religions bigotry, innate cruelty, and 
despotism, thought little of sacnhcing thousands of lives to his 
ardent zeal and revengeful feelings. These darker shades in 
his disposition are not relieved by any evidence of princely 
generosit> , such as Haidar Ali occasionally showed. Tipu 
v/ould grumble at the expense of clothing his troops or even 
at the number of wax-candles needed for ship-stores. He 
once rebuked an offacer w ho complained of being supplied with 
old and blaok rice, by telling him not to engage in improper 
altercation. 

“ Whatevei indignation may be excited by the Sultan’s 
vindictive character, it is enhanced by the miserable state of 
the prisoners who fell into bis bands. Haidar indeed put bis 
captives in irons, fed them sparingly, and treated them badly, 
bat he rarely put an end to their lives deliberately- Tipu, on 
the other hand, had no compunction in cutting their throats, 
or strangling and poisoning them , while, as has been stated* 
numbers of them were sent tc die of malaria and starvation 


lA. Afy«. Uoa., o.e., 9680. 

17. Lawin Bowring, Baidar Alt and Ttpu Sultan ^Bulen of India Sortoa)', 
quoted in Bnd, 9890-9889. 
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on the fatal mountain of Eabbaldrng. The English prisoners 
were specially selected as viotims of his vengeance, not 
omitting ofiBcers of rank snch as General Matthews, while, in 
direct contravention of the treaty made at Mangalore in 1784, 
he did not scrapie to retain in captivity considerable numbers 
of Europeans. Many of these, particularly young and good- 
iookmg boys, were forcibly circumcised, married haphazard to 
girls who had been captured in the Coromandel districts, and 
drafted into the ranks of the army, or compelled to sing and 
dance for the amusement of the sovereign. 

“ It must be admitted that the times were baibarousi 
and that the most atrocious punishments were frequently 
inflicted on malefactors. Even impaling was occasionally 
resorted to, and it would be unjust to attribute to Tipu alone 
the commission of crimes which were characteristic of flie 
period. It has been mentioned that those who conspired 
against him were put in a cage. This was an imitation of 
Haidar's treatment ol Ehande Bao. The unhappy victims 
were allowed half a pound oi rice a day, with salt, but no 
water , so they soon expired under this frightful ordeal. 
There were other punishments nearlv equally dreadful, such 
as making men bestride a wooden horse on a saddle studded 
with sharp spikes. On a spring being touched, the horse of 
torture reared, and the spikes penetrated the unfortunate 
wretches. A more common mode of punishment was to bind 
tightly the hands and feet of condemned men, and then to 
attach them by a rope to the foot of an elephant, which, being 
urged forwards, dragged them after it on the rough ground and 
painfully terminated their existence. Borne again were ruth- 
lessly thrown into the dens of tigers to lie devoured, and it 
IS said that three of Tipu’s high officials met with this fate. 
Cutting oS of ears and noses was a general practice, and was 
frequently inflicted on defaulters, thieves and peccant subordi- 
nates 

*' So many instances have been given of the atrocities 
which be oommitted in the name of religion, that it would be 
snperflnous to add to them. In this respect, he rivalled 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Nadir Shah, and Ala-ud-din, the Pathan 
Emperor of Delhi, sornamed the KhOni, or the Bloody, all of 
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whom were famous for the number of infidels slaughtered by 
their orders. For this very zeal for the faith, notwithstanding 
the cruelties which attended his persecutions, the name of 
Tipu Sultan was long held in reverence by his co-religionists 
in Southern India — a proof how readily crimes that ory to 
Heaven are condoned when the perpetrator of them is supposed . 
to have been animated by a sincere desire to propagate the 
faith which he professed. On his tomb at Seringapatam, it 
is recorded, in phrases which, as in the case of Haidar Ali, 
commemorate by the Abjad system the year of his death, 
tliat the ‘ Haidari Sultan died for the faith. The words lire 
' Nur Itlam wa dins dtinyd raft,' t.e., ‘ The light of Islam 
and the faith left the world ‘ Ttpii ba wtyah dm Muham- 
mad Shahid thud,' i.e., ‘Tipu on account of the faith of 
Muhammad was a martyr,’ ‘ Shamsher gutnshud,' t.e., 

* The offspring of Haidar was a great martyr,' all these 
phrases being supposed to represent the year 1923 Hijri, 
corresponding with A. D. 1799. The inscnption was composed 
by Mir Hussain Ali, and was written by one Abdul Kadir. 

A more recent estimate is not only appreciative of 
certain of the much criticised aspects 
ofTipu’s character, especially certain 
of his innovations, but also pleads for 
a closet study of his life for a luster appraising of his 
character. Dr. John R. Henderson, c.i.E , who, it 
should be remembered, wrote during the time the last 
fjrreat European 'War was in progress, in bis monograph on 
the Coins of Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan, observes . — “ 
" It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of the 
character of Tipu Saltan, because the views of contemporarj- 
writers, whether Knghsh or Muhammadan, are obvioudy 
biassed. His cruelty and religious bigotry are undoubted and 
he perpetrated many atrocities in the name of religion , he 
has been justly censured for bis excesses in war. though they 
never perhaps exceeded a standard set elsewhere in more 
modem times. That be was a brave man cannot be doubted, 


18 HenderBOD, p.e., quoted in ZM, 9688-9688. 
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wd while on sevenl occasions he showed considerable military 
ability, he fell far short of his father in this respect. Unlike 
Haidar, he was a man of education and the changes which he 
introduced into the calendar, the names of his forts, of Civil 
and Military officers, and of weights and measures, certainly 
display a considerable amount of ingenuity, though by more 
than one writer they have been held to afford evidence of his 
insanity* Nowhere else is Tipu's love of innovation better 
seen than in his coinage. It has been left to an English 
writer of fiction to give, in the words of one of his characters, 
the most favourable account of Tipu Sultan that, I have been 
able to discover, and while no doubt reproducing contemporary 
Muhammadan opinion, it is perhaps nearer the truth than are 
some of the accounts which have been written in an entirely 
opposite direction. This imperfect notice may fittingly oon- 
elude with tbe extract in question . — 

" 'He was a great man — such as one as Hind will never 
see again. He had great ambition, wonderful ability, 
perseverence, and the art of leading men’s hearts more than 
they were aware of, or oared to acknowledge : he had patient * 
application, and nothing was done without his sanction, even 
to the meanest affairs, and the business of his dominions was 
vast. You will allow he was brave, and ,died like a soldier 
He was kind and considerate to his servants, and a stead) 
friend to those be loved Mashalla, he was a great man." 

It must be acknowledged that Tipu has been with 
reason charged with what has been termed “ a spirit of 
innovation.” Almost the only innovation which has 
won the appreciation of Wilks is his attempt,, to put 
down the dnnk evil. His reform of the coinage, under 
French inffuence, has not received the praise it deserves. 
Nor have his certain other reforms received the examina- 
tion they have certainly required for a just appreciation 
of their utility. It seems a singular misfortune that the 
darker side of Tipu’s life and character should have so 
completely overshadowed tbe better and more enlightened 

19. IM, qnotuig Meadows Taylor, Tippoo SuUau, p. 4fi0, 
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side of it as to give a somewhat totally distorted view 
of it.* 

In judging of the charsicter of Tipd, we should not 
An aniiyaii of remember the points against him 

Tipa'sohnraoter - bis but also those itt his favour. His 
defects ...d merits. French, for the aid 

he at one time freely got from them and for what more 
he expected from them, was the cause of his ultimate 
rum. He never for a moment had the political wisdom 
to see that the French were at the time the mortal foes 
of the British and that the Bntish would treat the allies 
of the French as their own enemies. \s Wilks has 
pointed out, Tipu inherited his friendship for the French 
from his father, who, disappointed with the English at 
Madras, went over to the French at Pondicherry, and 
with them formed the design of driving the English ont 
of India. Tipu’s life-time was spent m his attempts at 
lealization of this vain hope. He spared neither money 
nor opportunity to attain this object. His desire for 
foreign alliances and his despatch of embassies to foreign 
courts had this sole aim in view. This hatred for the 
English led him to extreme measures against British 
prisoners. His barbarous cruelty towards them and 
towards his own subjects are blots on his character, which, 
from any point of view, are wholly indefensible. The above 
quoted European writer has tried to justify the atrocious 
cruelties of Tipu from the cruelties practised during the 
last World War. This view, however, cannot be 
accepted, for the convincing reason that cruelty, 
whether new or old, is cruelty and it is cruelty whether 
It IS practised by an European or an Indian. One 
wrong cannot right another. Tipu’s systematic breach 
of the terms of capitulations entered into by him with 
those who surrendered to him and of solemn treaty 
engagements is equally repugnant to higher political 
90. See also for this view, Hj/e o.o , 96S3-9SS4 
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and moral instincts. His religions fanaticism and the 
excesses he committed in the name of religiot} — both in 
Mysore and in the provinces, especially in Malabar and in 
Coorg in particular — stand condemned for all time. 
There is hardly any other aspect of his character that 
deserves greater castigation than this one. His bigotry, 
indeed, was so great that it precluded all idea ot 
toleration to others’ feelings m religious or social 
matters. He kept up intercourse with the Sringeri 
Guru but it was more for the political beoefitH he 
expected to derive from it than for allowing him 
unmolested the free exercise of his own religion. History 
records no instance of a like kind during any age. 
Equally cruel was Tipu’s treatment of the de jure ruler 
of the State, whose ostensible servants he and his father 
long professed to be. His i-epeated plunders of the 
Boyal House and the indignities to which its members 
were subjected by him indicate a weikening of the iiioml 
fibre m him that is hardly compatible with the ro>’alt> 
and state he himself tried to assume 'I'he infamoiiH 
character of this particular crime so worked itself into 
the people that they made several attempts, time and 
again, to throw off his dreaded voke. It must be 
acknowledged that Muslims were as much to the fore in 
these attempts as the Hindus and the cutiie collapse of 
his cause after his death shows Tipu had no hold either 
on his co-religionists or on the Hindus, whom he so much 
oppressed. Tipii held the kingdom by instilling fear in 
the minds of his subjects, he kept them down by the 
severity of his rule ,and never felt bound l>> nuy ties of 
moral responsibility to his subjects The people never 
felt, on their part, they owed any obedience to him. 
The tie of sovereign and subject was non-existent 
between him and the people of Mysore. On the one 
side, Tipu never thought he owed any responsibility 
to the subjects of the State, whom he involved in 
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repeated wars and the unbearable miseries resulting 
from them, whom he individually' plundered as he 
desired, and whom he, without reason or justice, subjected 
to indignities so far unknown in the land. On the other 
hand, the people felt that they owed no allegiance to 
him, for they failed to see any moral right attaching to 
his position, which, founded m usurpation, had b^n 
supported by open injustice, extortion and cruelty. This 
was the primary reason why on his death, the deposition 
of his family proved so easy. None— not even among the 
Muslims — was found to support the revival of the rule of 
his family in his descendants. As a mattter of fact, as has 
already been stated, the generality of the Muslims were 
against his rule and some of them even took part in the 
several attempts made to dethrone him. The Marquess 
Wellesley, the great statesman that he was, perceived 
this cardinal fact m the situation immediately after 
the fall of Renngapatam and based his policy of after 
war settlement of the country primarily on it. Another 
weakness in TipiVs character was his want of stability 
in administrative matters. His suspicion of ^ bis 
generals, his lack of understanding of human nature, 
and his imperfect political wisdom were other radical 
defects m his character, which wholly disabled him 
from grasping the essential facts ot a situation. He 
w’as thus misled into adopting measares which disrupt 
an Empire, which, had be exercised ordinary prudence 
and calmness of judgment, he could have easily con. 
served and added to even. His vanity, his boastfulness 
and his unpreparedness at a moment of crisis were 
other traits in bis character which deserve mention. 
His conduct of the last war, which ended m his 
destruction, showed how, in the midst of plenty, he 
was unprepared for the event. He did not lack men ; 
he did not lack war materials ; and he uid not lack 
generals ; yet his preparations for checkmating the 
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enemy’s advance were, as we have seen, hopelessly 
faulty, in that he gave no real thought to thein, with 
consequences the most disastrous to himself. The 
enemy had literally a walk over, which one Persian 
historian describes in language which borders on the 
farcical. So downcast had he become after the loss of 
half of his teiTitories and exacting of bis sons as 
hostages, that while he was endeavouring for strong 
measures against the British, he was not girding up his 
loins to the work m a truly military spirit. There 
are those who maintain that he got unhinged from that 
time forward and that he delivered himself into the 
bands of his Fate His own actions in the height of 
the crisis not only confirm this surrender but also 
betray traces of regret at his past conduct. His lack of 
military talents — despite the fact that be i^as a good 
soldier and died a real soldier’s death fighting with sword 
in hand — disabled him to sec the faults of his own 
generalship. Cornwallis was deeply disappointed at bis 
lack of military' prudence ; while Colonel Allan frequently 
nolipB in his Journal how his want of foresight was 
evidenced in the dispositions of his forces and in the 
utterly disorganized manner in which the opposition to 
the advance was offered by him. He expresses 

his surpnse again and again that a wiser 

generalship would have opposed the British advance at 
various points and disputed every inch of the ground, 
even where be did offer some resistance, it was so 
weak that it made no impression on the enemy. While 
he was not himself equal to the task, he would not 
lekve it to others ; far worse, he attributed the effects of 
his own bad generalship to his officers, which, added to 
the suspicion with which he usually treated them, took 
the heart out of their service. The worst, however, of 
Tipu’s faults was his want of regard for truth. While 
he meant one thing, he was doing another. His dupii- 
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City towards the English and his treatment of Nargund 
are illustrative of this trait m his character. It was a 
radical defect, it stamped bun as unfaithful as an ally, 
unreliable as a neighbour and unbelievable in warfare. 
If he had any regard for the treaty engagements he had 
entered into m 1792, he would have been less prevaricat- 
ing with the Marquess Wellesly in 1798-1799 ; if he had 
kept his word with his Pa)egar chiefs, they would not 
have welcomed the enemy with open arms when the 
advance commenced , if he had not deceived those who 
had capitulated and broken the terms under which they 
had surrendered, his reputation with the British for 
honesty would not have been so low as it actually was 
in 1799." 

But though the defects of character from which Tipu 
laboured were many and some of them 
wholly incurable, there were redeeming 
features in it, which made it less 
unloveable than it might easily have been but for their 
presence. The first among these was his habitual 
energy, i^hich especially, before the losses of 1792, 
kept him restlessly marching from conquest to 
conquest and from battlefield to battlefield. His 


Hu redeeming 
feetares. 


21 See also Jimfi 28Sd-26St>. TipD'i. ruinuiunicatiouE njlfa Snugen Jfath 
daring the period 1791-1799, ongiiiaU) noticed lu the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Report (down to 19SS}, have since been published im exletuo 
in the coilection entitled Seleetions from the Itirordsof the Snngen 
Mutt (Mysore, 1937} These letters, m Ksniinds, twenty-one iii 
number (No* 46 to 66), bear the *' Bun” aeal and Tipu's signatnte lu 
Persian While TipS, throughout this correspondence, professes his 
great regard for the Guru of the time (His Holiness ^ri Bachohidananda 
Bhsratisvimi) sod his solicitude for the veltere of the Math, bis 
ulterior motit e stands clearly ont, nsiiielv , he was seeking the spiritual 
support of the Guru fur aebieTiug a political object Thu was no 
other than averting the danger of English In^ asion during 1790-1793, 
and 1796-1799, by having recourse to japatu (t e , propitiatory rites 
like Okapdi-^vano, Sahaera-Cha^l-htima, etc i performed under 
(he auspices of the Math, He seems to have held this attitndo not 
meoDsisteut with bis ioonoolastie spirit, eliewbere noticed. 
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march to the Eamitic from Malahar at the time of his 
father’s death and from theKamatic to Mangalore are good 
examples of this trait, while his general restless disposi- 
tion shows that normally, under more favourable condi- 
tions, he might have proved himself an undoubtedly 
energetic ruler and leader. He did not allow himself a 
chance to make a good use of the houndless energy he 
displayed. If he had been a little more true to himself 
and true to others, his countrymen and opponents alike, 
he would have fared the better for the physical and 
mental energy he was endowed with by a bounteous 
nature. His soldier-Iike bearing, his personal bravery, 
and his absolute refusal to discover himself to the 
British at the time he was about to be felled down, 
show him in a character which wins our goodwill for 
him. His constancy to those whom he considered his 
friends was another loveable trait in his character. His 
haughty refusal to deliver Mons. Chapuis and the hand- 
ful of French soldiers with him, at the siege of 1 799, 
when by so doing he could have saved himself, brings 
out in bold relief this particular characteristic of his 
His zeal for his religion needs a word of commendation, 
though it overstepped the bounds of reasonable restraint, 
especially as applied to conquered countries like Malabar 
and Coorg. His ardent desire for reform, which was real, 
was a prominent feature of his rule. It extended from 
the army to weights and measures, and in some respects 
(especially as to suppression of drink and coinage) was 
much in advance of his times. The admiration to he 
extended to this well-meant zeal should, however, he 
qualified with the observation that he often displayed 
a sad lack of human understanding in putting some of 
them through. While, for instance, his adoption of a 
stronger artillery arm to his army should be praised, his 
depreciation of the cavalry led to the ruin of his army 
and to his own final destruction. His powers of assimi- 
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lation were great — whether in adopting European 
training or European methods of warfare — but he often 
did not realize the limits beyond which it would be 
impossible to go. His veneration for his mother was a 
leading trait in his character Her advice he never 
disregarded even when it went against his own cherished 
views. He had, however, no tender feeling for women 
generally. Women, indeed, he classed with “ other 
rubbish ” in one of his admonitory epistles addressed to 
Burhan-ud-dTn. Though he had thirteen sons and an 
equal number of daughters, he was not susceptible, as 
Bowring remarks, to the charms of the fair sex. His 
strict, abstemious life, bordering on the puritanical, and 
his devotion to the duties of a good Moslem, even to the 
detail of counting the rosary, remind one of Aurangzib, 
who 18 said to have earned the money required for his 
private expenses by multiplying copies of the Koran 
from his own hand. Though Tipn did not go this length, 
still there is no doubt that he was both a devoted and 
zealous Moslem. His eagerness to spread the religion 
he professed cost him dearly but it is to be feared that 
he was wholly unconscious of the price he was paying 
for it until the last moment. Even the repeated 
warnings of bis mother, whose influence over him was 
manifestly great, proved unavailing in this i-espect. A 
valued public servant like Purnaiya did not escape his 
attentions in this respect, though he avoided extreme 
measures in his case, because of the solemn reproof 
administered to him by his mother in this connection. 
Praise is due to Tipii for his businesslike habits, of 
which there is ample evidence in his correspondence 
He was, it would appear, fond of reading, though he had 
no true literary instincts in him. His education had been 
perverted and did not include, as Haidar intended, the 
science of politics or the art of conquering countries and 
making mutually advantageous treaties with neighbours 
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and enemies.” The history that goes in his name 
(Tankhi-KhodadSdy) was written, at least in part, to 
his dictation, and is in a style which has not won much 
appreciation from competent critics It is, in some 
instances, devoted to the falsification of what actually 
took place. Despite this defect, it is worthy of attention 
because of the light it sheds on the state of bis mind at 
the time of its composition. Oonsidering the defects of 
his character and his bringing up— he was educated 
under a Maulvi who instiHed more religion than culture 
into him — it cannot be denied that a kindly fate permitted 
him to die fighting on the walls of the fort he knew so 
well and loved so greatly, without allowing him to fall 
into the hands of the enemy whose prisoners he had so 
ruthlessly and so mercilessly beheaded, even while he 
was fighting for his own life, for them to make him taste 
a little of that human misery that he, like his far-famed 

23 For Budsr's chsstisement of Iipfi’s teacbor Hhen be came to know bow 
wrongly TipS, bii ion, had born trained and taught id ai a bigoted 
ICashm fond o( hm religion whioh would prove the daatrnetioii o( the 
oountry— aee lty». Gat., Vol IV. 490498. Aoeording to Kirmipi, 
Haidar, it la intorestlug to note, “ took groat pain* ri the training and 
ednoatioii ol hu aoni (including Tipu), and appointed men of bia oonrt 
to the dntiei of tutori and servants to them, wbo made him acquainted 
witb every particular relating to their manners snd eonverfation ; 
and sentinels, from the Bswaob’s guard, nere placed around their 
honses or tents.*' “Whenever Tippoo," Klnnani continues, "was 
commissioned to repel enemies, or to sttsck torts, to whatever 
quarter be might be sent, be was first summoned to the ptesanoa; and 
tha Nawanb told him that hr bad beleeted him tor this serviotr, 
becsnse ha found him worthy lu all mattere to be employed ; that he 
committed a force of so many horse snd foot, so many guns, and a 
treasury of so much money to his orders , and that be must take groat 
care no neglect occurred, and, using great prudence and oantion, 
return successful. He then dismissed him. The offloara snd man 
who were placed under Iippoo on this ocrasion, were also sent for 
and strictly enjoined that, as the Prince was young, they should never 
allow him to be separate from tiiem, or peril himself by 
rss fanesB, hut, on tbs oontrsiy, consider bis safety at all timet as 
placad attheir lesponsiblUty by their faitb and agreement. When 
the Prince returned to the precenoe. from his expedition, be was again 
placed nnder surveiUanoe . . ” (Klrmapi, Hydur Haik, 477-479. 
Subsequent eveuU shewed that TipO did not folly come no to 
Haidar's expectations iii this behalf. 
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contemporary and would be ally Napoleon, for so long 
had despised.’*’ 

Tipu was like Philip II of Spam (1527-1598 A.D.) in 
certsnn respects. Like him he was a 
higot in rehgion , a hard, unloved and 
unloving man, and erratic ruler. If 
Philip fatally injured Spain by crushing her chivalrous 
spirit, by persecuting the industrious I^Ioors, and by 
destroying her commerce by heavy taxation, Tipu crushed 
the spirit of his subjects, persecuted the Hindus and 
destroyed agriculture, trade and industries by his unwise 
regulations and by his ill-considered administrative acts. 
If Philip encouraged the Inquisition in Spain and intro- 
duced it into the Netherlands, Tipu attempted the 
wholesale conversion of the Nairs and the Coorgs and 
called on his own generals and soldiers to embrace 
Islam. If Philip lost, as the result of his policy, the 
Netherlands which revolted against him, and the seven 
United Provinces ultimately achieved their independence, 
Tipu invited the vengeance of his neighbours. If 
Philip’s hatred of England ended in the disaster of the 
Armada, Tipii's hatred of the English ended in the loss 
of his power and his very hfe.®^ 

Some comparisons of Tipu or references to him are 
frequently met with in contemporary 
Other rompaii literature These are of Importance 

•ions, etc ^ 

as showing how he impressed his 
contemporaries as a leading Indian personality of the 

33 See elso ifyt Gax., o.o., 3688-889U 

94 Like PerloleR during the FeloponueeiBn War, TipQ attrnnderad the city 
(of Seringapatam) -with walU, hit policy being to defend it.from within 
them rather than face the enemy in the field Bat this policy proved 
fatal, for it tended to damp rather than quicken the ardour of the 
army. Feriolea* policy during the Feloponneilan War was on 
concentration in Athena, leaving the rait of Attica to ita fate. The 
Peloponneaian War, it might be recalled, waa *oaght between Athena 
and Sparta, 481-404 B. C. In Uie fiiatfperiod, witch waa ocnolnded 
by the peaoe of Nioiaa (491 B, C.), both aidea had their aooeeaaea. In 
the aecond, Sioily waa the theatre of bostiUtiea. In the third, Sparta 
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16th century. De La Tour, for metance, compares 
Tipu to Alexander, in the following passage referring to 
the year 1780. “ The total defeat of a detachment 

commanded by Colonel llrawhe {Baillie] he writes, 

“ IB likewise an exploit of Tippou Saeb, who, having begun, 
like Alexander, to gam battles at the age of eighteen, 
continues to march in the steps of that Grecian hero, 
whom he may one da,\ resemble as well by the heroism 
of his actions as by the multiplicity of his conquests " 
Captain Bobson refrains from comparing Tipu, much 
less Haidar, to any historical character. “ I have for- 
borne,” he says,* “ to compare H>der Ally to Philip of 
Macedon or his son Tippoo Saib to Alexander the 
Great.” lnne.s Munro, writing m 1780, compares Tipu 
to Hannibal in the following passage “ 1 have been 
told from good authority,” he observes,®^ “that he 
(Hyder) secretly entertains an implacable aversion to 
all Europeans, which he takes as much care to instil 
into the mind of his son Tippu, as Hatniclar, the 
famous Carthaginian General, did when he caused 
Hanmbal to take the oaths oi peipetnal enmitv against 
the Romans.’’ The Memoirs of the Late War in Asia 
(1788) is conspicuous by the absence of any comparison 
of Tipu to historical characteis. Noi does Koderick 
Mackenzie, giving <i stray notice ol the character of 
Tipii in 01 about 1792, hatxlly compare liim to any 
historical character®^ Major Dirom, too, writing m 
1794, hardlv comjiares Tipii to any historical character, 
although he observes “ ” Confiding in bis superior 

power and talents, and aiming at universal conquest, 

bad the advastagr Athena waa oaptnred by Lyiander in d0( B. C , 
the city walls were deatroyed, and her power broken, leaving fiparta 
temporarily supieme 
as Da La Tour, Ayder AU (17M), 11 196 

96. Bobaon, Life of Hydwr Ally (1786), Fretaee, vi 

97. Innei Mnnro, Narrattvt, 128 

98. See Maokenaie, Sketch (1794), II 71-711 

99. Dirom, NarraUve, 980 
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this active Pnnce not only disclaimed the paramount 
authority of the Emperor of Delhi, and declared him- 
self to be the greatest king on earth, but also 
pretending to derive his descent from the founder of his 
religion, announced himself to be the restorer of the 

Mahommedan faith “ Tippoo is the first 

Mahommedan Prince,” he further observes,” “ who, 
since the establishment of the Mogul Empire, has 
openly disclaimed the authority of the King of Delhi or 
Great Mogul, and who has presumed to impress com 

with only his own titles ” Lt Col. Alexander 

Beatson too, writing in 1800, hardly compares Tipu to 
any historical character, though he remarks “In short, 
the whole of his conduct, since the year l'/92, proves 
him to have been a weak, headstrong, and tyrannical 
prince ; influenced m his views, both foreign and domestic, 
by a restless and implacable spirit, and totally unequal to 
the government of a kingdom, which had been usurped by 
the hardiness, intrigues, and talents of his father.” Major 
Charles Stewart (1809), as we have already seen,” though 
he does not specifically compare Tipu with any historical 
character, speaks of the circumstances attending the 
death of Tippoo Sultan and the fall of Senngapatam as 
bearing a strong resemblance to the fate of Palaeologus, 
the last of the Greek Emperors, and the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (A D 1453).” 

The progress of Saracenic style of architecture during 

p r SB of I d P«f«od demands a few words, 

SBr^iiw" Brchltpc- niore especially because Tipu himself 
tore dorine Tipii’t erected some noble buildings, some 
*^"****' of which exist to the present day. 

They more or less retain the characteristics of that 

so Ihid,t.a. 

81. Boatcon, Fmw, 161. 

83. See f. a. 7 tupra. 

88. Aa for the oomperiBou of Tipfl with Snltin Mohaaiaaad of Oheial (97T> 
1080 K. D.), Vide Appendix IF— (8). 
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style, at least ten different modifications of which are 
distinguished by Burgess. The 
Bijapur style Bijapur Sultans, who were the first to 
invade Mysore in the north and east 
in the 17th century, had a distinguished record as 
builders in their own territories. Far famed though 
they were as the creators of the beautiful Juina Masjid 
(1557-1570). the celebrated Gol Gumbaz (1520-1656) 
and other equally well-known structures at their capital, 
which are remarkable as much for originality of design 
as for boldness of execution, they have hardly left their 
impress on Mysore from the purely architectural point of 
view. The only building connected with their period is 
a solitary mosque erected by Handhulla Khan, their 
general, at Sante Dennur in the Shimoga District, which 
may be set down to Circa 1637, the very period covered 
by the construction of the Gol Gumbaz by Muhammad 
Adil Shah. Though they approximate in dates, these 
two structures entirely differ in the styles they adopt. 
While the (toI Gumbaz bears no trace of Hindu forms 
or details, the Sante Bennnr mosque is, like the first 
mosques built by the Muhammadans in Nortbeni India, 
an adaptation of a Hindu structure with but compara- 
tively slight alterations. Bandhulla’s mosque is, in fact, 
built on the site of an old temple of Banganatha erected 
by Hanumappa Nayak, the local chief, which was 
destroyed for making room fur the mosque. The 
materials of the temple were used in the construction of 
the mosque, which is an imposing structure with groyned 
roof and Saracenic details. The mosque was, however, 
desecrated in revenge by the ousted Palegar, and has 
accordingly never been used. The honda, or reservoir in 
front, converted into a Aa«r, is faced round with a grand 
flight of ashlaz steps, and had ornamental mantapai 
(pavilions) at the angles, m the centre and in the middle 
of its sides, with very finely worked turrets and gdpuras 
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in the Dra vidian and Ohalukyan styles. These were 
improved with elegant additions by Bandhulla Khan, but 
are at present m a ruinous condition. Apparently a 
fountain used to play from the middle pavilion. The 
paucity of structures in the true Bijapur style in the 
State IS probably due to the fact that the Governors of 
its possessions in the Karnatic were Mahrattas and not 
Muhammadans. 


Bijapur was taken by the Mughals under Aurangzib 
tn< 1687, and the subjection of the 
Mngbai st} le Kamatic provinces belonging to it 
immediately followed, ending m the 
establishment of Sira as the capital of the new territory 
The remain* at acquired in Mysore. The architectural 
Sira, Seriu«aijatam, remains now existing am the Juma 
liangaiore, etc Masjids at Sira (built in 1696) and 

Hirebidnur near Goribidnur, and several tombs, now 
partially in ruins, both at Sira and Hirebidnur The 
domes at Sira are not large, but of a very light and 
elegant design, being welt raised on a sort of floral cup, 
the petals of \Nhich press close round the base. The 
structures have survived through, being built of stone 
It IS on record that a palace was erected b> one of the 
Governors of Sira, named Dilavar Khan, of such elegance 
that it was adopted as the model ’on which Haidar and 
Tipu built their palaces at Bangalore and Seriugapatam 
There may be tnith in this tradition. Haidar, who 
received the title of Nawab of Sira in 1761, was 
undoubtedly much impressed with the Mughal archi- 
tecture of the place. He accordingly modelled his own 
buildings on the one at Sira. The Bangalore Fort w'as 
in like manner rebuilt on the model of the fort at Sira 
and the Lal-Bagh at Bangalore was probably suggested 
by the Ehan-Bagh at Sira. Tipu followed m Haidar’s 
footsteps in this particular domain of activity. But all 
the three buildings at Sira, Bangalore and Seringapatam 
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were of such perishable materials, though thickly 
decorated with gilding and colour, that hardly anything 
now remains of any of them. The same fate has over* 
taken Latif SSheb’s Darga, at one time a handsome 
ornamental structure, at Hoskote, Bangalore District. 
The Bangalore Palace, like the Sejje or Durbar Hall of 
the Old Palace at M3'sore, unfortunately destroyed by 
fire, and the Daria-Daulat at Seringapatsm, referred to 
below, appear to have been built in the Mughal style of 
architecture resembling Akbar's famous Durbar Hall at 
Allahabad, in which Indian and Saracenic details are 
mixed up. In these buildings, while the main floors 
were mean in proportion and dwarfed in height and filled 
with the most fantastic mosaic decorations, an appearance 
of grandeur was imparted to the structures by the tall 
and beautifully carved wooden pillars, running up from 
the basement right up to the top of the ceiling of the 
first floor and connected with ornamental and fretted 
rods formed by wooden planks. The approaches to 
these buildings were laid out with great regard to lieauty 
and one felt, in approaching these piles, one’s own 
insignificance compared with the splendour and magni- 
ficence of the monarchs who held their Durbars on the 
projecting balconies of the top floor. The Bangalore 
Palace was long used for the oflice of the Administration 
until 1868, when, being no longer safe, it was abandoned, 
and the greater part has since been demolished In what 
remains, a municipal school was for sometime main- 
tained but it was ordered to lie removed for conservation 
as a work of historical and architectural interest Of 
the Palace at Seringapatam, Buchanan says that it was 
a very large building, surrounded by a massive and lofty 
wall of stone and mud ; and though outwardly of a mean 
appearance, contained some handsome apartments but 
ill-ventilated. The private apartments of Tipu formed a 
square, on one side of which were the rooms that he 
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bimself used. The other three sides of the square were 
occupied with warehouses, in which he had deposited a 
vast variety of goods, for he acted not only as a prince 
but also as a merchant. These goods were occasionally 
distributed among the Amildars with orders to sell them, 
on the Sultan’s account, at a price far above their real 
value, which was done by forcing a share of them upon 
every man in proportion to his supiiosed wealth. The 
apartment most commonly used by Tipii was a large 
lofty hall, open in front after the Mussalman fashion, 
and on the other three sides entirely shut up from 
ventilation. From the principal front of the palace, 
which seived as a revenue office, and as a palace from 
whence the Sultan occasionally showed himself to the 
populace, the chief entry into the private square was 
through a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained 
four tigers. Within these was the hall in which Tipu 
wrote, and into which very few persons except Mir Sadik 
were ever admitted. Immediately behind this was the 
bed-chamber, which communicated with the hall by a 
door and two windows, and was shut up on every other 
side. The door was strongly secured on the inside, a 
close iron grating defending the windows. The Sultan, 
lest anj person should fire uiion him while in bed, slept 
in a hammock which was suspended from the roof by 
chains in such a situation as to be invisible through the 
windows The only thcr passage from the private 
square was into the Zenana or women’s apartments. 

Tipii’s Mahal at Chitaldrug appears to have been 
an imposing, though pl.un, structure. It is also in a 
ruined state now. The ceiling of the inner hall has 
tumbled down but the lofty wooden pillars still standing 
indicate the nature of the building. The piliars, however, 
have no ornamentation about them like th <-6 m the 
Palace at Bangalore Fort. The upper storey has a few 
plain-looking rooms. There was apparently a garden 
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attached to the building, of which the remains are still to 
be seen. 

A few buildings, designed in the Maghal styles, how- 
ever, are also to be found in fair preservation, some being 
maintained m good order by special giants. Ihey are 
the Makhara or mausoleum of Haidar’s family at Kolar, 
the great mosque at Seringapatam, the well-known 
Gumbaz (or mausoleum of Haidar and Tipii) in the I ^al- 
Bagh at the same place, and the Summer Palace known 
as the Daria-Daulat. To these may be added the little 
known but fine Gumhaz at Hoskotc (see M A.H. for 
1919, Plate VI, facing page 10) and the tombs at Chen- 
napatna and the mosque at Nagar. Of the Kolar 
Makbara (sometimes called Imambara), there is archi- 
tecturally little to remark The imposing mosque at 
Seringapatam is a fine structure, built on the site of an 
old temple, with two lofty minarets One of the five 
Persian inscriptions m it gives 17K7 A 1) as the date of 
its construction and the others contain extracts from the 
Koran and the nmety-mne names of Allah. The Gumbaz 
of Haidar and Tipii at Ganjam, near Seringapatam, is 
an effective building, consisting of a large dome resting 
on a basement storey, which is surrounded with a colo- 
nnade of pillars of black serpentine. The dome covers 
the central apartment containing the tombs. The 
interior is lacquered with the tiger-Btiijie emblem of 
Tipu, and the doors are of ebony inlaid with ivory, a 
special industry of Mysore The present ones were the 
gift of the Marquis of Dalhousie to replace the old ones 
which were w'orn out. (For the ground plan and front 
elevation of this building, see E (' , Mysore, i pp. 3*2 
and 56). On its west wall is an inscription in Persian 
characters, dated in Hijira 1195 or A.D. 1782, the year 
of Haidar’s death. In this inscription the building is 
described as the “ bed-chamber ” of the “ King " Haidar, 
who IS said to be “ taking rest ’’ in it. Jn its hy[ierbolic 
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language, it is thus described : “ Marvellous is the dome 
which from the loftiness of its construction has made the 
firmament low in height. As you will, you may call it 
either the moon or the sun, and the firmament finds 
itself put to shame on account of envy. The pinnacle of 
the dome is the light of the firmament's eye, from which 
the moon has borrowed its light. The fountain of mercy 
has gushed out from the earth and the cherub angels 
have surrounded it. ” As we enter the precincts of this 
mauBoleuiii, surrounded on three of its sides by m 06 (|ues, 
prayer halls and rest houses for visitors, built in imita- 
tion of the Saracenic buildings of Northern India, with 
its cypress trees and finely l.iid-out garden;, a solemnity 
unconscioiislv steals on us and makes us feel that it is a 
resting place for one of the Sultans of Mysore. 

The Daria-Danlat building was a summer palace, 
erected on the bank of the river by Tipu Sultan, and 
was at one time occupied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
the future Duke of Wellington. It is an oblong build- 
ing, with small rooms and steep stairs at each of the 
four corners 'J’iie upper storey forms an inner floor, 
w’lth canopied balconies in the middle of the four sides, 
w'orkmg down on to the spacious audience halls below. 
The whole stands on a high basement, surrounded with 
deep verandahs The must striking feature m the build- 
ing IS the painted walls. “ The lavish decorations, which 
cover every inch of wall from first to last, from top to 
bottom, recall the palaces of Ispahan, " says Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Kees, "and resemble nothing that I 
know in India. " (The Duke oj Clarence in South India, 
81). There is a good picture of tlie building in his book. 
The design seems to be substantially similar to that of 
Tipii's palace at Scrmgapataui and Bangalore, which 
were, as already stated, copied from one erect ’'<1 at Sira 
by the Mughal (Toverour Diiavar Khan. The most 
striking fresco on the wall of the Daria-1 >aolat Palace 
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IS a representation of the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment by the Mysore troops, which occupies the 
greater part of one side.** 


94 . 
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CHAPTER XX. 


f 

The Restoration and Installation of Ebishnabaja 
WoDEYAB III (1799-1868). 

Critioism of Tipu’s conduct of the war— Prize Property at 
Seringapatam — The town plundered • order restored- 
Submission of Tipu’s oflBcers— Submission criticised by Kir- 
mani— Partition Treaty Arrangement — Disposal of conquered 
territories Restoration of Mysore Dynasty resolved on bj 
the Marquess Wellesley — Motives underlying his pobey 
of Restoration — Moral justification of the Restoration — 
Installation of His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. 
June 30, 1799 — Marquess Wdlesley’s vindication of the 
claim of the Mysore Bojal House — Appointment of 
Pornai\ a as Dawan and Col. Barry Close as Resident — 
Division of Territories — Marquess Wellesley’s re-aiSrmetion 
of the principles underlying his pobev of Restoration— The 
rule of His Highness Sri Knshnaraja Wodeyar III, 30th 
June l799-27th June 1868 

O pinion seems unanmious that 'Tipu showed an 
entire lack of generalship in the war. It was in 
keeping with his conduct of the pie- 

siege of Seringapatam. Lord Com- 
wallih, asciibing to him firmness and decision, had 
apprehended that he would Ica\e the defence of the 
capital to a trusty otbeer and ample gurrison, and 
keeping aloof with a light and effective army, act on the 
communications of the besiegers, and dislodge them by 
the mere force of their own members. These apprehen- 
sions received additional force from the absence of the 
only branch of the confederacy — that under Para^uram 
Bhao — from which Lord Cornwallis expected efBcient 
aid. But the actual presence oi 'Pipu’s army dissipated 
all alarms on that account, and enabled Lord Cornwallis 
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to realize his best hopes of striking a decisive blow 
before the commencement of the siege. The very same 
mistake of locking himself up in his fortress in the face 
of the advancing enemy was re^ieated by Tipu on the 
present occasion, w’lth worse results. The curious reader 
will find in Colonel Allan's Journal of the march of the 
British army that it reached within sight of Bangalore, 
a distance of nearly 150 miles, from Vellore, from which 
it started, practically without firing a shot. Kilamanga- 
1am was the first place whore the advancing army fell in 
with parties of Tipii's horse Though some showed 
themselves daringly, they did not molest the British 
forces, but simply destroyed the forage round aliont the 
British camp and retired, desiring tliat there was no 
need “to fire on them” as they had been “ordered 
by the Sultaun ’’ to do no more At Gaiiidiiialli. Ihev 
could not have easily taken the .Adjutant-General 
(Colonel Close) a prisonei, if Tipu’s troops had only lieen 
a little ai’tive. He crossed them " at the distance of a 
few yards ” While Tipu’s troojis were e.xpecting the 
British troops at Bangalore, the latter evaded them by 
prfjceeding by way of A ncka!, within 9 miles of Bangalore, 
and then striking into the road luiidmg to Kankariha}ii, 
they crossed the rugged high grounds W’hich run from 
Bangalore to the Cauvery and encamped at Kaglipiiram, 
still there was no sign of any activity on the jiart of 
Tipn’s troops Almost tJic only thing so far done by a 
small party (about liO horsesi ol the latter was to watch 
the motions of the advancing army and .send daily 
intelligence of its progress. A few others were told off 
to breach the tanks or ^loison them— as in the previous 
war — by throwing quantities of luilk-hedge into them. 
The advancing army was well prepared for it, exiicctmg 
this mode of annoyance, and rapidly repaired the tanks 
or removed the poisoning shrubs. \t Maddiir river, the 
British army was wholly disapjKunted in not licing 
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opposed. They had seen Tipd’s forces encamping in the 
neighboarhood and Saiyid Gaffar, one of his generals, 
was also there. Tipu had lately opened the road from 
this place to KankanhaUi and it is natural to suppose 
that it was his intention to oppose the advancing British 
forces there before they advanced any further. “That 
he did not at the Maddur nver,” records Colonel Allan, 
“ is unaccountable. The ground was particularly favour- 
able for him and had he sacrificed a few guns, which he 
might have placed to great advantage on the heights in 
our fiont, which command the passage of the river, he 
might have given us a great deal of annoyance, killed 
and viotinded a number of men and when pressed by our 
troops, as the country was «juite ojicn in his rear, he 
might have drawn off. in jierfect securit\. He must 
have been aware of these and from all our information, it 
was supposed, he would have availed himself of them 
Tippoo was advised by Mons Chapuis to oppose our 
arim at this place, and at the time had resolved to do so, 
but on the approach of our arm\, he retired towards 
Malhivaliy (Malvalli) That he did not, can only be 
attributed to want of confidence in his troops , wcasioned 
probably by the repulse he met at Keda.seer (about 20 days 
befoieh Hitherto we have met with scTrce anv opposi- 
tion from the enemy, when he ought to have harassed us 
ever\ day on the march, and by retarding us, have 
gained time, which should be his principal object.” That 
IS cogent criticism of Tipu's inactivity at the supreme 
hour t»f his peril ; it was due to want of confidence m 
his own generals, whom he never trusted , to indifference 
to sound advice by them , and to the malevolent influence 
of a consuming vanity which made him think that he w'as 
the best judge of what should be done On the other hand, 
the British General was guided l'> a carefully prepared plan 
of action and the policy underi; ng it had been worked 
1^' the best available talent, civil and military, and it was 
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strictly adhered to, except when the occasion required 
any alteration. At this very spot, orders for march had 
been given on the 24th March but on the morrow, they 
were countermanded b\ General Harris. He found that he 
was too near Tipu to be moving m separate divisions, 
and it would have been the height of imprudence to have 
left the artillery, park stores and provisions in the rear. 
“ Our object,” as Col. Allan records in his Jnurndl, ‘‘ is 
to protect our equipment and to take np a position 
before Seringapatam as expeditiously as possible, not 
to seek an action. In onr present almost crippled state 
for want of carriage, it would but add to our embarass- 
ments, to have to carry perhaps two or three hundred 

wounded men At the same time, an action 

should not be avoided. I have more than once men- 
tioned the conduct of Marquis Cornwallis, on the day 
we took up ground before Bangalore in the face of the 
whole of Tippoo's army. Although we did not return 
one shot, it was one of the most brilliant days during 
the war.” Tipu thus lost a great opjiortunity, with 
disastrous consequences to him.se1f and to his power. 
It were futile to speculate what Haidar would have 
done under identical circumstances. It is certain, in any 
case, he would never have risked the enemy's advance 
against the capital in the singularly inept manner in 
which hib son, lost in his fatalistic notions, did at the 
most critical moment of his life-time. 

Klrmapi indeed charges the officers of Tipu not only of 
incapacity but also of treachery m not foiling the British 
advance. He thus transfers the blame from Tipu's 
shoulders to those of bis commanders. How far this is 
justified 18 evident from his own narrative. He men- 
tions the fact that when he got information of the 
arrival of the British army at Ambur and Tinipattnr, 
he detatched some of his Mir MTrans, among them 
Pnrnaiya, to check its advance, while he himself gave 
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orders to assemble his Amirs and the remainder of his 
army. Except Purnaiya, there was no veteran of 
acknowledged ability or fame among those told off for 
tummg back the invading hosts. At Rayakota, Tipu‘8 
forces attacked the British army “ m a scattered and 
confused manner," and apparently failed of their purpose, 
despite the aid that they received from the cavalry. 
Kirmaiii is so disgusted with the weakness displayed by 
those appointed to check the advance, that he openly 
suggests that it should have been due to treachery. 
‘‘ It appeared, therefore,” he says, “ to every one, 
after this, that the intention of their officers was to 
avoid fighting and consequently displayed no more zeal 
or enterprise, and more like an escort or safeguard 
quietly preceiled and followed the troops of the enemy s-s 
they marched along ” Colonel Allan's Journal leaves no 
doubt that it was not treachery that prevented the onward 
march of the British army as the want of generalship, 
of a carefuliy thought out plan of operations, of military 
polic.\, in a word, on the part of Tipii. If he had not 
given up hope in advance and utilized the talents 
available to him, he could have easily despatched suitable 
detachments to check the advance. This he failed to do 
throughout this campaign, and the blame attaching to it 
can only be borne by him. He not onl\ failed to plan 
in advance how he should checkmate the British 
advance , he was hopelessly weak in his intelligence 
branch Ue knew not what way the British marched ; 
in fact, he got wrong, if not. false news of their move- 
ments. The march of the British troops by way of 
KinkaDhalli and their cro.s8ing the Cauvery at Susale. 
both against his expectations, are quite conclusive of this 
defect in his arrangements At Majavalli, there were 
not lacking opportunities for Tipii to tom the tide in 
bis favour but he utterly failed to perceive the mo- 
ment. Several British brigades, even single columns, at 
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that action, were advancing towards Tipu's forces so 
rapidl}' and in such unconnected fashion as to liave loft 
their guns behind. If, at this period, TipiVs horse had 
done its duty, it would have pi evented the British 
gaining any advantage. On the other hand, it retired 
to the next rising ground, and the British brought up 
some of their field-pieces and two brass l8-pounders to 
a commanding spot and fired with effect over the Right 
Wing as it advanced At the same tune, they took 
care to cover the field-pieces which had been left behind 
Not only that, they pushed a cavalry regiment forw'ard 
to within two hundred jards of Tipii's hawdah elephant, 
and but for the order of retreat, iinw’iliingl} given by 
General Harris for this particul.ir regiment, the da\ 
at Malavajli would perhap have ended with the capture, 
alive or dead, of Tipii himself. At tJosale, the British 
“ did not see a horseman on the march " -so nne.xiieeted 
was the route and so ill-provided with news was Tipu, 
The advance from SOsale. ria liangasaimidra. Haro- 
balli, Ankanahajj], Nava Shahi, and thence to Sermga- 
patam, within 4,000 \aid- it‘ souih-west face, was 
reached without any obstruction, except for a few 
occasional pickets throw’n b\ Tipii’s troops If the> bad 
been properly prepared for it. thev could ha>e not only 
obstructed, but also made the enenn lose time, with the 
result that the siege would be delayed, if not made in- 
fructuous, through the advance of the season At Kanga- 
samudra, the Nizam’s troops were in front and so near 
were Tipu’s forces to it, that if they should have chosen 
to attack, those troops would have fallen on the main 
British line and created the greatest confusion At 
Hftrohalli, the march proved so tedious, the tioops 
having to cross several times a dry nullah with high 
banks and that with a heavy park of artillery, that it is 
hard to conceive what an attack at this spot by Tipu's 
forces might have meant. Similarly, on the march of 
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the British forces to Nava Hhahi, a very large body of 
'I'lpu’s regular cavalry showed themselves m front near 
the Chandgal fort, but made no attempt whatever to 
annoy the advancing hosts. The junction of the Piombay 
army with the main ann\ was equally without incident 
via Penapatna, Katteuialalavadi and Belagoja This 
rapid review of the advance shows that Tipii allow'ed 
hiiiiself to be hopelessly out-generalled and out-ma. 
nouvred, with the consequence that he allowed the 
British forces to sit down before his walls well in 
advance of the monsoon, and batter them down.^ 

The jirtze property seized at Seringapatam imme- 
diatelv after its tall was estimated at 
4U,:iU,d00 Star Pagodas, equivalent to 
i 1,000,000 Thi« projiertN was thus 


Property «t 
Srriux*p«Uiii 


made u|) — 


.Actuall> counted and valued — 

Star 

Pagodas. 

In B|>ecie . 

• . 

16.00,000 

In jewels ... 

••• 

C.50,000 

Not valued but 

I'stimatetl b> Prize 


Agents- 
In jewels ... 


4.60.000 

Giaiu 

• •• 

3,00,000 

Clothes, etc 

. 

10,00.000 

The Throne 


30,000 


Total 

40,30,000 


The jewels weie subsequently estimated at Ks. 9 
lakhs Ajurt from this property, the military stores 
seized wcae valued at H.s. 10 lakhs. The total number 
of ordnance captured wa^ 929, including guns, mortars 
and howitzers, 170 of which w'ere twelve-pounders 
and over The liooty in the Palace included a magnih- 

1. AUsq’i Journal ; Klnni^i, Ttpu Sultan, StS-BTS, rtc, tUo .Vyt 0<u , 
II. tv KSO-KSe. 
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cent throne, a superb howdah, curious and richly 
jewelled matchlocks and swords, solid gold and silver 
plate, costly carpets and Chinsware, a profusion of fine 
gems and a very valuable Library.* The Library was at 
first ordered to be given to the Court of l>irector8 for the 
foundation of their Eastern Literature, the duplicate 
copies being sent to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
But subsequently, except the precious copy of the KorSn, 
referred to below, the greater part of it was transferred 
to the newly founded College at Fort William, ('alcutta.* 
A diamond star and ornaments were presented by the 
British Army to the Marquess Wellesley Tipu’s war- 
turban, one of his swords, and a sword of Murftri Kao, 
the famous Mahratta ruler of Gooty, were sent to 
Marquess Cornwallis. A sword found in Tipii's lied- 
chamber was publicly presented by General Hams to 
General Baird, who had led the assault The sword of 
Tipd, i.e., the one he usuallv used and reckoned distinc- 
tively his own, being one usually placed in his Musniid, 
was presented, on behalf of the British Army, by Major 
Allan, Deputy Quarter-Master-General, in person, at 

i Tipu SnltSn’* giin, sword, beliurt ud tUodord, tmoDg otb^r pononol 
rehea oi well kuown British heevee, will be (oaod b> the interested 
reader included lu Saval and ifUUary Trophtn, a sene* of tlurty-eix 
large chrome litbogrspbir plates m rolonrs and gold, from drawinga 
by William Gibbe, with deMsnptive notes b) It li Holmes, His 
Bajesty'b Ubrarien.Bt Windsor I'astle, where the relies are exhibited 
with an lotrodiictioo by Viscount Wi>lste> (Impl 4 tu|, 1S96 For a 
dosciiptioii of Tipu's Munral Ttgrr, wbirb, after being remosad trow 
Senngspatam after its tall, was long exhibited at the India Offioe 
Mnseum and Library, London, see Appendix IV— (9) uf this Vol. 

S. Tbeae are Mss , from whieb Major Cbarlea Stewart made bis Otsrriphtr 
Catalogue of thr Li**ary uf Ttppoo Sultaua (1609) These Msa. are 
now part of the India Oflloe Library . Tbelr preeentation was ordered 
in 1800, lustnicUoas for transfer to London were tent out in ISOS and 
the actual reception of the portion sent out from India took place 
in 188T Bart of the Collection waa kept in the Library of the College 
lonnded at Fort William, Calcutta. Of the copies of the Xerdw and 
the BhahMnM for wbioh Ttptt’e Libraiy wae famous, details will be 
found in Loth’s and Etfae's Catalogues (see Arbarry, o.e , pp. OB, 

a(h»). 
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Madras, to the Marquess Wellesley. Major Allan was the 
first to viS)t the Marquess Wellesley after the conquest 
of SerJngapataiii. (Senngapatara fell on the 4th May 
and he visited the Govemor'General at Madras on dOth 
May.) He was made Honorary Aid-de-Camp to the 
Oovemor-Genei al in recognition of his meritorious 
services. On the handle of the sword presented by him 
to the Marquess Wellesley was the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

" My victorious sabre is lightning for tbe destruction of 
the unbelievers. Haidar, the Lord of the Faith, is victorious 
for m} advantage And, moreover he destroyed the wicked 
race who were unbelievers. Praise be to him, who is tbe 
Lord of the Worlds ' Thou art our Ijord, support us against 
the people wlio are unlieltevers. He to whom the Ixird 
giveth victory prevails over all (mankind). Oh Lord, make 
him victorious, who promoteth the faith of Mnhammad. 
Cuiifouiul bun, who refuseth the faitn of Muhammad , and 
withhold us from those who are so inclined. The Lord is 
predominant over his own woiks- Victory and conquest are 
from the Almighty. Bring happy tidings, Oh Muhammad, to 
the faithful , for God is the kind protector and is the most 
merciful of the merciful If God assists thee, thou wilt 
prosper. May the Lord God assist thee. Oh Muhammad, with 
mighty victory.' 

On most of the furcers and blunderbusses found in 
the palace of Tipii, the following inscription in Persian 
was seen — 

" This is incomparable piece, belonging to the Sultan of 
the Kastt which has no equal hut in the most vivid lightning, 
will annihilate the enemy that it strikes, although fate should 
otherwise have ordained him to live". 

On some gold medals, also found in the palace, tbe 
following legend, in Persian, w’as seen on one side 
" Of God, the bestower of Blessings" and on the other, 
“Victory and conquest are from the Almighty". 
Apparently they were struck in commemoration of some 

VOL. Ill xzz 
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victory — probity after the war of 1780, The following 
IB a translation of an inscription on the stone found at 
Ser ing apatam, which was to have been set up in a 
conspicuous place in the Fort - - 

“Oh Almighty God * dispose the whole body of infidels I 
scatter their tribei cause their feat to stagger! overthrow 
their councils * change theii state ' destroy their very root ! 
cause death to be near thein, cut off from tbem the means of 
sustenance! shorten their days ! be their bodies the constant, 
object of their cares (j.e., infest them with diseases), deprive 
their eyes of siglit, make black their faces (t.s., bring shame 
and disgrace on them), destroy in tbem the organs of speech ' 
slay them as Sbedand (t.a, the Prince who presumptnouslv 
aimed at establishing a paradise for himself and was hlsin by 
command of God) , drowm them as Pharoah was drowned, aud 
Visit tlieui with these\enty of thy wi,ath. Oh .\vengei ' Oh 
Universal Fathei ' I am depressed and overpovtered, grant me 
thy assistance." 

This inscription should hii>e been engraved after the 
conclusion of the CornwalliB Treaty. It ‘•Ikiwh Tipii's 
inveterate rancour and detenumed enmity tu the Fuglish, 
of which there are numberless proofs. On this occasion, 
one might sup|K)se that he hnd taken a leaf out of 
Emuiiphus' book of Curses. 

The Throne which formed jiart of the booty was a 
newly made one.* Its principal ornament was a tiger's 
head of life-size, wrought in gold, ubieb M-ntid as the 
so|^rt of the Dirone The bas-reliefh of the throne, 
which was approached by silver steps, weie decorated 
with tigers' heads worked m gold and adorned with 
precious stones. Over it was su8{ieoded a hutnd or bird 
of Paradise, whose bniiiant wings, unemsted with 

8m Not«— for an lllattntlon of it— to tiaiun Ifobsoixt'a KdlUoa of Do 
!• Tour, facing p. 81 ( *' Throne of the tale Tipyoo nultaas " Four 

tl(»r« am ihowu with huma bird at top, etc , with tha whole throne 
mating on a four-footed tiger, which tigrr !■ abowu with tougiie tor 
warde paeno; out to the iroa right, etc. 
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diamonds, rabies and emeralds, hovered over (he Soltin. 
The hum& formed the apex of a canopy, fringed with 
pearls, which was attached to a gilt pillar seven feet 
high. At Windsor Castle are preserved the royal foot* 
stool of Tipu and the richly- jewel led bird, the huma 
above mentioned Among other relics of Tipu, there 
are portions of his tent with silver holes, ivory chairs, 
elephant and horse trappings, a palankeen, two richly 
ornamented field-pieces, and various weapons including 
the sword and shield which were found with his body 
after the siege. In the Library of the Castle is a copy 
of the Koran formerly belonging to the Emperor Aurong* 
zib, which was found in Tipu Saltan’s Library. It is 
said to have cost Hs. 9,000, and is beautifully written in 
the Nakxh character, nith elegant ornamentation. The 
rest of Tipu s Librar\ contained many curious and 
interesting manuscripts, of which the following is a 
summary — 

"Koran, 44 volumes, commentaries on Koran, 41, 
Prayers, 35 , Traditions, 46. Theology, 46, Sufism, 115, 
Ethics, 2l , Jurisprudence, 95 4rts and Sciences, 19, Philo- 
soph>, 54 AstionoinN, 20, Mathematics, 7 Pin sics, 62, 
PhilologN, 45, fjexicography, 29, History, 118 , fjetters, 53, 
Poetry, 190 Hindi and Dekhani poetry, 23. Hindi and 
Dekhani prose, 4 , Turkish prose, 2 , Fables, 18.' 

Home of these manuscripts belonged to the kings of 
Bij&pur and Gulkonda, but the majority were aequiied 
by plunder at Chittoor, Havanur and Cuddapah.^ 

The town siitfered plunder for a da) , and at last 
guards having been placed over the 
»f«d* *oid«>r ***'*^* resjiectable persons, and 

tond. of the plunderers executed by 

order of the Pmvost Martial in the 
most conspicuous place in the fo't the soldiery was 
effectually restrained, and tranquillity restored. Colonel 
0. JTyi 0<u., o t„ MM-tTOO (bas«d mosUy oo AUan's Joumml, etc ) 

Zjtg* 
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Arthur Wellesley, who had meanwhile been .appointed 
to command in the Fort, was mainly responsible for this 
restoration of oider.^ 

This was followed by the surrender of Fatteh Haidar, 
the eldest of the sons of Tipu, and of 
Pumaiya, Kumr-ud^in Khin and 
other olhcera, on the following day. 
Circular orders were issued by General Harris, accotii' 
panied by communications from the Meet Soodoor, to 
the oflScers in charge of the different forts in the territo- 
ries, to deliver their charges to the British authorities, and 
giving them general assurance of favour and protection. 
By these means, the country submitted, the ryots return- 
ed to their peaceful occupations, and the land had rest 
from the incessant warfare of the past fifty years ' 

The submission of Tipti’s sons and officers has been 
severely criticised by Kirmani, who 
' ' proba^ly reflects current Muslim mili- 
tary opinion ID this matter. He 
states that Futteh Haidar “ saw the symptoms of fear, 
distress and despair, prevailing among his followers, 
and at the same tune heard the consolatory and concilia- 
tory language used by the English General and others of 
his oflicers, included in which were hints or hoiws held 
oat of his being placed on the throne ; " he "abandoned 
all intention of fighting or further opiKisition, although 
several of his bravest officers such as Mullik Jebaii 
Kh&n (better known as Dhoondia Waugh) who after the 
death of the Sul tin had been released (by the Itntish 
troops) and had presented himself to the service of F'utteh 
Hydar Sultin; also Syud Nasir All Mir Miran and other 
Asofs dissuaded him from peace, and strenuously urged 
him to continue the war. They represented to him that 
the Snltin had devoted his life only to the will of God, 

e. /M.afoo 

7 IM. 
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but that his dominions, his strong cities and forts were 
still in the possession of his servants, and that his army 
with all its artillery and stores was present. That if 
there were any intention to reconquer the country, or 
if any spirit or courage remained, now was the time (for 
exertion), and that they were ready and willing to devote 
their lives to his service. This descendant of Hydar, 
however, notwithstanding his constitutional or here- 
ditary bravery.. ..at once rejected the prayers of 

his well-vMshers, and consequently washing his hands of 
kingly power and dominion, he proceeded to meet and 
confer with General Harris.’’" 


rurtitioii 

Arrsiieeincnt 


I’he glorious and decisive victory over Tipu Sultin 
placed the ^'^hole kingdom of Mysore, 
with all its resources, at the disposal 
of the British. The only power in 
India, to which the French could look for assistance, or 
which could be deemed formidable to British interests, 
was deprived of all vigour, if not entirely extinct. All 
this was achieved within four months from the date of 
the arrival of the Manpiess Wellesley at Fort St. George 
and within two months from the {leriod of the British 
army's entrance into Mvsore. Wellesley was thus 
neither deticient in alacrity nor diligence in the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Tipu Sultan. The success w'as 
not only due to his quickness of perception of the reali- 
ties of the situation hut also to the ample manner in 
w’hich he invested General Harris when he took the 
field with the most efhcicnt and cxU'nsive powers which 
It was {lossihle for him to delegate. Hama, indeed, 
carried with him, as Wellesley intimated the Court of 
Directors, to the gates of Bcringapatam, the full vigour 
and energy of the Company’ •» Supreme Government in 
India To the pidicious exercise of t)>. • ample authority, 


S. Ibtd, 9700 9701 irvferriufi to Kirmani, o r , Tfi-Vti' 
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combined with the liberal sapphes which had been pro- 
vided for the army, may be ascribed, m a great measure, 
the unparalleled rapidity and promptitude of its opera- 
tions and the great signal victory they ended in. The 
problems that the conquest presented were, however, of 
a character entirely different from those that confronted 
Wellesley at the time he declared w’ar against Tipu. 
Previous to General Harris' deparcnre from the Karnatic, 
he had appointed a Commi-ssion to assist him in all 
matters relating to political negotiations and had furnish- 
ed them with instructions applicable to every contingency 
he could then foresee. Though the Commission had, 
under General Harris’ orders, given him complete satis- 
faction, the circumstances created by the victory seemed 
to call for his immediate presence at Sermgapatam “ for 
adjusting," as he said, “ the affairs of the kingdom of 
Mysore on such a foundation as shall permanently 
establish the tranquillity ” of the Company’s possessions 
m the South of India. He accoidingly intimated General 
Harris that he was proceeding to Senngupataiii via 
Koyakottab and asked him to send a defachmcnt of his 
army to meet him at the place as soon as he could pru- 
dently spare it In the meantime, he directed Henry 
Wellesley, his brother and Private Secretary, and 
Lieut. Col. Kirkpatrick, his Military Secretary, to 
proceed direct to Seringapatam, with requisite 
orders for the guidance of General Hams. This was 
on the 12th May 1799. On the 13th May, General Hams 
wrote to Wellesley that Purnaiya had seen him and had 
suggested to him an arrangement, the adoption of which, 
in his opinion, would restore immediate order and 
tranquillity. The outline of his plan was (1) that one 
of the family of Tipii should be placed at the head of the 
Government to be established in the country , (2) that 
he should pay to the English such tribute as should be 
agreed upon ; and (3) that the English troops should 
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garrison such forts as they might deem necessary for 
the security of the country. Pur^aiya proposed that 
the prince chosen should be Fntteh Haidar, while he, 
as Dewan, should be charged with the administration of 
the revenues of the new Government. It should be 
added that this arrangement was proposed by Purnaiya 
as he seems to have felt that "under any other plan", 
the troops, which had not yet been disbanded, " would 
become a lawless banditti pillaging the country and only 
to be quelled by force, which would under this (arrange* 
ment) leiiiaiu quiet, in the hope of future employment 
in the service " He also seems to have suggested that 
by this means " the family of Tippoo Sultan w'ould be 
preserved in a respectable rank and the ixiwer of the 
Knghsh established by an arrangement, the moderation 
of which would do honour to the National character." 
General Hams promised to communicate the proposals 
to the Marquess Wellesley and in the meantime informed 
Piirnaiya that Kutteh Haidar should repair to Seringa- 
{lataiii and that he should arrange, on certain conditions, 
to disperse the troops to then homes In communicat- 
ing J’lirnana'.s suggestions to the Marquess Wellesle}. 
(Jeneral Harrfs intimated that he had suggested in the 
course of the convereation the jiossibihty of an arrange- 
ment for “ the establishment oJ a Hindu Government in 
favour of the ancient family of Mysore, but Purnaiya 
cautiously evaded entertaining this idea, in the slightest 
degree" (Tcneral Harris indicated Piirnaiya 's reasoning 
for this “evasion ' thus — 

‘ The Muhammadan inteiest is' so intiinatel> blended 
with every Department of the State in this country, that 
no plan by wliioh it is set. aside in favour of an Hindu Prince 
would produce the very desirable effect of restoring tranquillity, 
and reconciling tlio trooiia and most powerful class of the 
inhabitants to the change of (lovernmcnt." 

The Marquess Wellesley, however, was against the 
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roetoration of any one of a family which had had a hand 
in the establishing of a French alliance. He, therefore, 
desired on 20th May 1799 that enquiries should be made 
of “ the state of the family of the ancient Rajahs of 
Mysore, and the character and disposition of the persons 
composing it.” He preferred that mode of settlement 
which would have ''united the most siieedy restoration 
of peace and order with the greatest practicable security 
for the continuance of both.” For this purpose, he 
would not only conciliate the interests of the Company, 
but also of those of the Nizam, the Mahrattas and of 
the leading chieftains in Mysore. Among other objec- 
tives aimed at bj him weie that the military {lower of 
Mysore should be “absoluteh identified with that of the 
Company," Heringapatam must in effect be a British 
Garrison, and Malabar and Coimbatore, with the heads 
of the passes on the table-land, should be in the Com- 
pany’s bands. By 4th June 1799, Welleslj had ma<lo 
up his mind in favour of a settlement uhich included 
the restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. He 
wrote to the Commissioners of Mysore on that date — 

"The restoration of a iepreeentBti\e of the aiioient 
family of the Rajahs of .Mysore, accompanied b\ a partition 
of territory between the allies in which the interests of the 
Mahrattas should lie conciliated, appeared to me, und(>r all 
the circuinstaneeH of the case, to l*e tlio most admirable basis 
on which any new settlement of the country can lie rested. 
I have resolved to frame, without dcla\ . a plan founded on 
these principles, and I hope, in the course of to-morrow, to 
forward to vou the articles of a Treaty with proper instruc- 
tions aunexeil, foi the purpose of carrying the above iiiontionod 
plan into effect. ' 

In order to facilitate the intended arrangement, he 
asked the Commissioners to induce Kuiiir-ud-dTn to leave 
for Gurramkonda, which he obtained foi him, with the 
aid of Mir Alam amd the Niz&tu, to conciliate Tipu's 
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Sirdars on the basis of their being employed and provid- 
ed by the Allies and the Maharaja of Mysore collec- 
tively ; the Killedars to be paid off their arrears 
with liberal gratnitics for the purpose of concilia- 
tion , the devising of necessary measures for 
removing Tipu’s family to Vellore, the details 
of which " painful but indispensable measure ” he left to 
Col. Arthur Wellesley.® 

The Marquess Wellesley had by this time —4th June 
Dutpoiki of eon- 1 799— resolved upon making over a 
•^tiered temtonen portion of the co»'quered territory to a 
descendant of the anc>ent royal house 
resatvvd on by the of Mvsore, and to divide the remainder 
Mnrqiio** WoiiMioy between the Company, the Nizam, and 

the I’eshwa Foi this pur[)Ohe. he appointed a Cominio- 
sion of five officers — General Hams, the Hon. Colonel 
Arthur Welleslj , the Hon Henry Wellesley , Lieut. Col. 
Kirkpatrick, and Lieut. Col. Barry Close, with ('aptains 
Malcolm and Munro as Secretaries and Edward 
Golding as .\ssistant Secretary — to conduct the details 
of the arrangement and tt» conclude the treat v with the 
Nix,&iii. They were styled Coinniissioners for the Affairs 
of Mysore, were bound to secrecy and vested with full 
powers to negotiate and conclude, in the Governor- 
Geueral’s name, “ all such treaties, and to make and 
issue all such temporary and provisional regulations, for 
the ordering and management of the civil and military 
Government and of the revenues of the said iconquered) 
territories as may be necessary for the immediate 
arliuinistration and settlement thereof.” The result was 
the i*artition Treaty of Mysore concluded on the 22nd 
June 1799, and ratified by the Nizam on the 13th July 

9 /Mrf, 9701*ai06 nmiiily od WtVUtU^'- ZJatpatehet, relsUng to 

Ifyioro) S«e sloo, ou tbo aud followiiig Mcboi.>, Beai-on, or, 90S- 
906. Wtika, fi.c , II TOT-TTS, and Vyiara HtaU P<ip»r$, Volt I, III and 
IV 
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of the Bame year. The basis of this Treaty was explained 
by the Marquess Wellesley himself in a letter dated Stb' 
June 1799, which is worth noting. Kirkpatrick had 
proposed a complete cession of all the conquered tern* 
tories to the Koyal House of Mysore, to which they 
belonged, and suggested the cession from the latter again 
of certain of them to tlie allies who had hel(>ed in the Hes* 
toration of the family. Wellesley, however, thought it 
more advantageous to put the arrangement on a different 
footing. “ I think," he wrote back to Kirkpatrick, " the 
whole transaction would be more conveniently thrown 
into a different form, from that which you ha\e given to 
it. I do not ‘•ee an\ necessity for ceding the whole 
country in the first m.stancc to the Rajah of Mysore, and 
accepting again as a cession under his autlioi ity . such 
districts a.s must be retained by the allies. 1 think it 
will be more convenient and less liable to future em- 
barassment, to rest the whole settieiiient tqion the hasiK of 
our right of conquest, and thus render our cession the 
source of the iiajah's dominion iThis wa« the Mew of 
Col. Arthur Wellesley, aftcrwanls Duke of Wellington, 
who wrote from Heimgapatam, on Sth Ma\ 1799, to the 
Marquess Welle^sley, stating that his view was "to take 
It all as a conquest,” subject to certain " restrictions,’' 
which he mentioned in that letter. How far the 
Marquess was influenced by his distinguished brother’s 
views, it IS difficult to deteninne' " For this pur|K*se. 
the proceeding should commence with a 'i'reaty lietw'een 
the Nizam and the Company, w'lth jKiwer to the I'cshwu 
to accede under certain conditions. The next step «hould 
be a Treaty with the Rajah, containing all that ret ites to 
hiB connection with the Company and to his interior Gov- 
ernment. The Rajah after his accession made a party to 
the general guarantee contained in my draft accom(ianying 
this letter (This was substantially the Partition Treaty of 
Mysore as finally concluded).'* The Manpiesit Wellesley 
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also objected to Kurkpatrick’s plan of holding a number of 
fortresses in absolute sovereignty in the Mysore territo- 
ries. He limited that demand to the fortress of Seringa- 
patam which, he said, he would not “ consent to part 
with.” His view was that the possession of Seringa- 
patam and the Subsidiary Treaty with His Highness the 
Kajah would give the Company “ a sufficient command 
over them.” It is worthy of remark that the Marquess 
Wellesley was moved not only by high considerations ai 
policy in the settlement he determined upon but also by 
the essential justice of the claims of the Mysore Uoyal 
House. He thus explained his exact motives in this 
connection to the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas. m a letter 
dated 7th June 1799 . — 

"To have divided the h hole tern tor\ oqualK bptueeu 
the Company and the Nizam, while H 

lym^^rw i>ohcy^*ol stronR grounds for 

Kektomiioti jealousy to the Mahrattas, would have 

aggrandised the Nizam's power beyond the 
bounds of discretion and would have left in our bands a 
lerritorj *.0 extensive as it might have been difficult to 
manage, cspeoially in the present state of the Company’s 
serviw at the Presidency To have divided the Terntory 
into three equal portions allowing the Mahrattas wht/ had 
taken no part in the expense or hazard of the war, an etjual 
share in the advantages of the |>eace, would neither have 
liccn just towards the Nizam, politic in the way of example 
to our other allies, nor prudent in respect of aggrandisement 
of the Mahrattft Empire. To have given tho Mahrattas no 
larger a Territory than is now projiosed, while the Company 
and the Nizam divided tho whole of the lemainder to the 
exclusion of any central {rawer, would have been liable nearly 
to the same objection as that stated against a total exclusion 
of the Mahrattas from all participation. Tho establishment, 
therefore, of a central and seiiarato p. wer in the ancient terri- 
tories of .Mysore appeared to be the *)e8t expedient for 
reoonotling the interests of all parties.'* 

10. niA,n06«QB. 
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After dismisBing the claims of Tipu’s sons to be the 
" central power *’ suggested by him, on 
of ground of the hereditary connection 

of their family with the French and 
the probable dangers of a renewed combination on their 
part against British interests in India, the Marquess 
Wellesley wrote : — 

Id the exercise of this right (of conquest), if I wore to 
look to moral considerations alono, I should certainly on every 
principle of justice and humanity, as well as of attention to 
the welfare of the people have been led to restore the heir of 
the ancient Rajah of Mysore to that rank and dignity which 
were wrested from his ancestors l>\ the usurpation of 
Hyder All 

" The long and cruel imprisonment w hich several brunches 
of his famiU base suffered, the jierseculion and murder of 
many of then adherents, both by Uyder and Tipjxio, and the 
state of degradation and misery in v>hich it has been the 
policy of both these usurpers to retain the surviving descen* 
dants of tbeir lawful 80 \ereign, would have entitled the rejire 
sentatiie of the ancient family of M\ sore to rverv degree of 
practicable consideration but it is also eiident that «\erv 
motive must concur to altueh the heir of the M\soro family, 
if placed on the throne, to our interests, through which 
alone he can liojio to maintain himself against the family 
of Tippoo." 

Nor did the Maiquess Welle'-ley anticipate any the 
least opposition to the restoration of the ancient Royal 
Bouse of Mysore, for the jealous fwlicv of I’lpii and the 
brilliant and rapid success of war had diHSipati-d such 
fears. Accordingly, on the Hth .liine 17UU. he wrote to 
the (kiiuuiififiioners to proceed yy ith the conclusion of 
both the Tripartite and the Subsidiary Treiities on the 
lines sketched out by him and he a<1ded — 

" I authorize you to place the Rajali (oniially ujwn the 
Musnad, and to appoint, in the Rajah's name, 1‘umiah to bo 
bis Dewan." 
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He also directed that the}’ should fix up the “ fortress 
of Mysore "as “ the most acceptable seat of the Rajah’s 
residence." 

Finally, he wound up by asking them, in the event of 
their placing the Rajah upon the Mnsnad, to appoint in 
his name, Lieut. Col. Close to the ottice of the Resident 
m Mysore. The intentions of the Marquess Wellesley 
were made known to the Royal House and the Commis- 
sioners waited on His Highness the Rajah to pay their 
" peisonal respects" to him and to his family on the 
26th June Maharani Lakshmi \mmanni, called the 
Kana in the correspondence of the period, received them 
with becoming grace and expressed to them, through one 
of her attendants, " the lively sense ” which she 
entertained of the Marquess' clemency and added that 
the " geneiosity of the Company in having restored the 
ancient i ights of her House in the person of her grana- 
son, had ojtened to her a prospect of passing the 
remnant of her days in peace " The Commissioners also 
saw the youthful Rajah, of whom they wrote to the 
Marquess Wellesley that he was of “ a delicate habit ; 
his complexion rather fair than otherwise and his 
countenance is very expressive.” The Treaty and eleva- 
tion of the Rajah were also proclaimed the same day. 
'rhe cajitive sons ol Tipu were provided with liberal 
allowances and they were, on 18th June 1799, removed 
under military escort with their families, from Seringa- 
[latnm to the fort at VeMore, which had been, under the 
oi-ders of the Marquess Wellesley, prej>ared for their 
reception The principal officers of Tipu were pensioned. 
Mir Kumr-ud-din received two Jaghir*, one from the 
Company, another from the Nizam, and ho was permitted 
to reside at Gurramkonda. The other officers were 
pensioned according to their ranks. It was resolved 
upon to appoint Pur^aiya to the post of Dewan in view 
of the know ledge he possessed of the finance and resour- 
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ces of the country, in preference to Tiramala Bao, the 
Agent of Maharini Lakahmi Ainmapni, already referred 
to. It would appear from certain despatches of the 
Marquess Wellesley that Tirutnala Bao was known to 
the latter from a time prior to the fall of Seringapatam 
(see Wellesley Despatches, I 442-448, Letter dated 22nd 
February 1799) There can be no question that he had 
been, as Henry Wellesley remarked, “the channel of com- 
munication in all the most secret transactions of that 
family (Mysore Royal Family) with the British Govern- 
ment.” (Lettei of Henry Wellesly to Col. Arthur Welles- 
ley, dated 7th August 1801). Soon after the conquest 
of Seringapatam, he was allowed hy the Madras Govern- 
ment to proceed to Seringapatam but " he ainved in the 
British camp two days after the f'otiimissioners hod 
commumcated to the different members of the Mysoie 
Family the intentions of the British Government in then 
favour.” The declared object of his journey W'as “ to 
obtain the situation of confidence in the new Government 
which the Commissioners had allotted to Piirniali. He 
had several interviews with the Coiuiinssioners, in all of 
which he deprecated the idea of Pumiah being ajipointeil 
Dewan to the new Government,” describing him in 
rather vivid colours and as iin welcome to Maharapi 
Lakshmi Ammaiu.ii (Ibuh. 'I'he Commissioners h.ad, 
however, already made then ciiuice and Tirumala Uao, 
for one thing, was too lat<> in urging his claims on them 
Apart from that fact, Jleniy Wellesley had dehnitely left 
on record tliat “ it had always been determined to place 
him (Purnaiva) at the head of affairs — a ciicumstanee 
of which he was well aware,” (Ibut) and so it did not 
require any sjiectal effort on his part to win the goodwill 
of the Commissioners so far as his nomination was 
concerned. Col. Arthur 'Wellesly has hinted in some of 
his letters his dislike of people connected with Madras, 
(see Letters dated 8tb Joly 1801 and lOtb October 
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1801). He has expressly stated that the introduction 
of Tiruttiala Ran would have meant the introduction 
of “ diibashery corruption (management through 
dubashes or agents) into this (Mysore) country, with 
a scene of desperate confusion.” And he described one 
of the Madras officials interested in such enterpnze 
as “a most notorious jobber”, and as one who 
would not fail to endeavour, if an opportunity offered 
itself, to disturb the arrangements arrived at, “ if any 
fellow will give him half a Crown for doing so.” (Letter 
dated 10th October 1 801) While the official referred to 
might have fully merited the stinging rebuke applied to 
linn by Col. Wellesly, there is scarcely anv doubt what- 
ever, that apart fioiii the single eiror of describing his 
competitor in ivdveise teims, 'I'lumala Kao was any- 
thing otiier tlian an honorable, upright and self-sacrihc- 
ing person, who had. against tremendous odds, done 
much to advance the interests of the Mysore Royal 
House. It 18 worth V of remark that his services were 
recogni/.ed by the British Government after the Restora- 
tion. The Manjuess Wellesly directed that he should be 
placed, bo far as allowances were concerned, on a footing 
of eijuality ” with the officers of the late (Tipu’s) 
Government, distinguished by the title of Mir yfeeran 
(Mir Amir or Lord of Lords) and that his allowance be 
>.ecured by the Company " In addition to the recognition 
and the monthly stipend which he was to receive from 
the Company, the Court of Pirectors directed the presen- 
tation of 4,000 Pagodas U' him as a compensation for all 
his demands on the Company and as a recompense for 
hiB past exertions and services (Lettei dated 11th 
November IhOl, from Madras Government to Tirumala 
Kao. See Records of Fort St •'ieoige. Country Corres- 
pondence, Political Uepartraeiu, Letter No. 59) He 
retired to Madras and there died m 1815,” 


ti. 
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The Brftbmans having fixed upon the 30th June as 
the most auspicious day for placing His 
TT- e*...... Kriih- Highness Sri Krishnarfija Wo^eyer on 

duSji Wo^eyu- III, the musnodot Mysore, the ceremony was 
June 80, 1799. accordingly performed at the ancient 

town of Mysoi'e, where special preparations were made 
for the function. An open pendAl was erected and a 
numerous concourse of people gathered at the place to 
witness the ceremony. General Hams siiecially rode 
from camp attended by his suite and an escort of 
European cavalry to assist in person on the occasion. 
The Commissionei’s accompanied by Mir A.lam proceeded 
to the spot — not far away from the Palace — preceded by 
His Majesty’s 12tb regiment of foot, and there General 
Hams, the senior lueiiiber of the (Commission, placed 
His Highness Arl Knshnaraja Woijeyar on the musnad, 
about noon, under three volley ,s of musketry from the 
troops on the spot and a royal salute from the guns of 
Seringapataui. General Hams, sometime after, delivered 
to His Highness the seal and signet of the R&j. “The 
deportment of the young prince "-now in his fifth year 
—reported the ('omtuissioners to the Marquess Wellesley, 
“ during the ceremony was remarkably decorous ” In 
justifying the restoration of the ancient lioyal House of 
Mysore, the Marquess Wellesly wrote to the Court of 
Directors about a month latci, on 3rd August 1799, a 
long desjiatch, from which the following deserves to be 
quoted . — 

“ Between the Britisli Governtnent and this family an 
Marqneu w«itei> intercourse of friendship and kindoesa had 
ley’s vinditetiQii of subsisted , in the most desperate cnsia 

of their adverse fortune, they had formed 

Mysore Ra>al Houst .. . 

DO oonneotion with >out enemies. Their 
elevation would be the spontaneous set of your generosity, 
and from your support alone they ever hope to be maintained 
upon the Throne, either against the family of Tippoo Solten, 
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or against any other olalmant. They tnnst naturally eimr 
witii an eye of jealousy all the friends of the usnrpiog fMoSkt* 
and oonseqnently he adverse to the TVench or imy iph^ 
oonneeted with that Family, in the hereditary baited of the 
British Oovemment. The heir of the Bajabs of Mysore, if 
placed on the throne, mnst feel that his oontinoanoe in that 
state depended on the stability of the new settlement in alt its 
parts •, his interest mnst, therefore, be to unite with oordiality 
and seal in every effort necessary to its harmony, effietency 
and vigour. The effect of such arrangement of the affairs 
Mysoro would not be limited to the mete distribntion of 
hostile power whieh menaced our safety ; in the place of that 
power, would be substituted one. whose interests and resonroes 
might be abeolately identified with onr own, and the kingdom 
of Mysore, so long the source of calamity and alarm to the 
Oamatic, might become a new barrier of onr defence uid 
might supply fresh means of wealth and strmgth to the 
Company, their subjects and allies.*' 

Soon after the enthronement of His Highness 

Appomtment of Wo^eysr. Pur^aiya was 

paroujo OS Orwsn appointed by the Commissioners to be 
.Bd Col. Close Highnese’ Dewan, while Lieut. Col. 

(afterwards Sir Barry) Close became, 
under the orders of the Governor-General, Resident at 
the Court of His Highness, immediately after the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty of Seringapatam was signed. The Mysore 
Commission itself was then dissolved on the 3td July 
1799.“ 

Under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, dated 22nd 
June 1799, the province of Canaia and 
******* *** districts of Coimbatore and Wynad, 

the annual revenue of which was esti- 
mated at Pagodas 7,77,170, fell to the share of the 
Company, subject to a deduction of Pagodas 2,00,000 per 
annum on account of the maintenance of the families of 
Haidar and Tipu, leaving » balance of Pagodas 5,37.170. 

is. AM,«lfl-8TU. ^ 

VOb. in. AAAA 


Divuion of Terri- 
toriee. 
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The revenue of Gooty and other places assigned 
to the NizSm, estimated at Pagodas 6,07,332, was charged 
with an annuity of Pagodas 70,000 payable to Kumr>ud> 
dfn, leaving a balance of Pagodas 5,37,832. 

The revenues of the districts in Mysore granted to 


His Highness Sri Krishnarftja Wode 3 ^r were estimated 
at Pagodas 13,74,076 per annum. The Mahrattas not 
having taken any active part in the campaign, the share 
offered to the Peshwa was comparatively small, t'if., the 
districts of Harapanaha}li (included in the present 
Bellary distiict), Soonda, Harihar, etc., yielding an 
annual revenue of Pagodas 2,63,957. 

Under the Subsidiary Treaty, concluded On 8th July 
1799, with His Highness Sri Erishparaja Wodeyar, the 
Company bound themselves to maintain a force for 
the protection of the dominions of His Highness, in 
consideration of an annual subsidy of seven lakhs of 
Star Pagodaa.“ 

In his Despatch of 3rd August 1799, which has been 
above referred to, the Marquess Wel- 
lesley estimated the clear increase of 
the revenues of the Company at 
M. 459,056 ‘per annum as the result of 
his settlement. He wound up this 
Despatch in words which reiterate the sound moral and 
political principles on which he based his arrangements. — 


Marqnen Wellesley's 
re-affirmetion of tbe 
principles underly- 
ing his policy of 
Restoration. 


“I entertain a confident expectation, that the recent 
settlement of the Dominions of Tippoo Sultan will prove not 
less durable than> 1 trust, will be found equitable in its funds, 
mental principles, beneficial in its general operation, and 
conformable, in every point of view, to the liberal character 
of the English East India Company, and to the just and 
moderate policy prescribed by Parliament, for the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire in the East-" 


13. Ihtd, 3714. As to the text of the Putition end Bubsidierj Treaties 
of Mysore, see Appendix IV— (6) sad (7). 
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This enunciation of the principles which guided the 
Marquess Wellesley not only indicate the farseeing 
statesmanship that he displayed in working them out 
but also the deep sense of justice that actuated his 
policy and dominated every act of his in this connection. 
In giving effect to them, he overruled, as only he could 
do, the views of many others, including among them 
of Col (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, which, read to- 
day, show how even gifted men could go wrong and 
help to buttress their preconceived views by a reference to 
the history of the country of which they had little or 
no real knowledge. 

His Highness ^ri Erishnaxaja Wodeyar III thus 


Ihp rule of Hu 
Highoeta Sri Krish- 
narija Wodeyar III, 
aOth Jniip 1799-27th 
.Tune ises 


commenced his reign under the most 
inspiring auspices with Purnaiya as 
Dewan and Col. Close as Resident at 
his Court.*^ Here begins a noW and 


memorable chapter m the history of 


Mysore, which deserves to be dealt with by itself 


separately. 


i«. 




APPENDIX I. 


(1) The Deputation to MAdhava Kao. the 
P fisHWA, 1767. 

The British deputation to Peshwa Madhava Baoat 
Kolar, which was led by Col. Tod and Mr, Charles 
Bourchier, is referred to in certain of the letters 
contained in the Palk Mss. (see Report on the Polk 
Manuscripts, Ed. by Col. Love, 1922). As we have seen, 
Lt. Col. Tod, who was commanding, was then (1767) in 
command of the Indian infantry. Associated with him 
was Mr. James Bourchier, biother of Mr. Charles 
Bourchier, Governor of Madras at the time. As Captain, 
Tod had commanded the sepoys during the siege of 
Madras in 1758-59 and subsequently bad been Town 
Major of Fort St. George. Mr. (’harlcs Bourchier had 
entered the civil service at Foil St. George in 1751, and 
when I’oudicherry fell m 1761, ho became Prize Com- 
nuhsaiy there. He eujoyed the coulldcnce of his brother 
and was .sent out on special dut\ to relieve Col. Smith 
of his |)olitieaI duties during the war and to co-ordinate 
relations between the Engln-h on the one side and the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas on the other. Madhava Kao 
was an astute politician and was not to be outwitted 
by the diplomatic Nkill that Col. Tod and Mr. James 
Bourchier could bring into play. The end of their 
mission confirmed this more than anything else. It is 
clear however from the papers now available that the 
mission had )>een charged with a task which it could 
not fulfil. In a word, the English desired to have every- 
thing they wantcil w ithout taking note of the nature of 
the men they wore dealing with. X memorandum 
drawn up foi the information wf Governor Bourchier 
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bringe oufc this point so ciea]:) 3 * and pointedly that a 
reference to it is necessarj' (see Report on Palk Met,, 
Letter dated 19th March 1767, from Col. John Call to 
Governor Sourchier, enclosing a meiuoranduni he had 
drawn up for the latter's inforinationK Col. Call, the 
author of this iiieiuo, was a meiuber of the Madras Council 
at the time and he cnjoA'ed the confidence of (iovemor 
Bonmhier. He had entered the Comiiany's service m 
1751 and had been an actne and energetic member of 
the Madias CouncMl. The fact that he prejiared the 
Memo, which was to form the basis of the instructions 
to be issued to the envovs to Madhava Itao shows that it 
reflected the rather optimistic views the Madras Coiincil 
held in the matter 'of winning over lioth the N'lKam 
and the Mahrattas to then view.». li is woitlu ol note 
that the inemoiandiuii, while it agued with the views 
of Khande Kao’s paity in Mjsoie which uiiuihI at putting 
down Haidar and rostoiing the reigning king to his full 
ixjwers, dejiarted to sonii extent though not wholly 
from the views ot Lord ( lue. who .iiimsl at keeping 
np a friendly attitude with Haid.ir so that Mysore 
might prove a buffer against the Mahrattas preventing 
their inroads in the South and adding to then aggiau- 
disement. The reference to the rcstonition of the J'>e«ln»ir 
house undei the o\eihiHl><hip of the Mahnittas is another 
point worthy ot incidental note, e-peciallv in view of what 
eventually liefell it alter the liberation of Kaiii 
Virammaji and her adopted son by Madiiava Kao. in 
this particular matter, iho ('all Memorandum sets down 
a suggestion which evidently had lieen heard of in 
diplomatic ciicleH at the time and was especially weh 
come to the Mahrattas thomselves, who had an eye on 
Jiedoiir for a long time, not only as a valuable buffer 
State but also us a country on which they could 
depend for men and money id case of need. 

la the Memorandum he drew up. Col, ('all states 
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that both the Mahrattas and the Nizim desired 
the remiction of Haidar’s power, and that while it was 
necessary to be caatious in contributing to the aggran. 
disement of the Mahrattas, it was advisable to 
temporise and appear to fall in with the views ot the 
Mahratta.;, in view of the necessity of removing 
Haidar from his position m Mysore. Col. Call expres- 
ses the fear that owing to Nizam All’s want of money, 
he would be likely to be influenced by offers from 
Haidar. It was, therefore, necessary and highly advisable 
m his view, that the English should maintain a close 
connection with the Mahrattas, as in that case it was 
improbable that Ni/aiu Ali would risk withdrawing 
from the alliance. On the other hand, there was the 
possibility that the M<ihr.ittas might change cides and 
threaten the Deccan and the Karnatic. It was, therefore, 
advisable that soinobody of |x>litH'al importance should 
be sent to laaintain the alliance between the Mahrattas 
and Ni/atii AIT, while Col. Smith wa.s engaged in his 
inilitar\ oiH'rations. Call suggested that the English 
envin should be instructed, if possible, to obtain the 
agreement of the two parties {i.e , the Nizam and the 
Mahratta.s) to the following stipuhition.s . — (1) vigorous 
action against Haidar and no separate peace without the 
consent of U^th the parties , v'2) that all forts and towms 
should be garrisoned and held by the Nizam’s troops until 
the end of the war . (3) that the Kaja of Mysore should 
be restored to |K)W'er and pay 6\ed tribute to Nizam 
Ali ; (4) that Bednur should be handed over to the 
Mahrattas, and restorod by them to the Bednur Chief’s 
family ; (5) that Malabar should be handed back to the 
former possessors of that area, the English retaining 
trailing rights and privileges at Calicut, Tellicherry 
and Honorc , (G) that the country about Bangalore should 
be at Niz&iu All's disposal , (7) tnat Diudigal and the 
districts round Attur (in modern Sal*, a) and Vaniyambadi 
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(in modem North Arcot) shonld be made over to 
Mohammad Ah WalSjah ; (8) that Cuddapah shAld be 
restored to the Nawab of that place; (9) that Murari 
Bao should be rewarded bj the grant of some territory ; 
(10) that Basalat Jang and the Nawab of Eurnool should 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Nizam All and pay him 
tribute; (11) and that Madhava Bao (tbe Peshwa) should 
be paid chaut (one-foui th part of all the tributes received 
by Nizam All) for all the territories handed over to 
Nizam All south of the Krishna river. 

How Col. Call came to think that the above terms 
would prove acceptable to Madhava Kao or Nizam All, 
it IS difficult to see. Madhava Bao had both the ability 
and the means to asseit his rights — the rights he and 
his nation avowed or pretended to possess in the Deccan 
and the Kamatic — and whenever possible to enforce them. 
As regards the chaut suggested in his favour, his nation 
was already collecting it in the Deccan and in the Ear* 
uatic. They were levying contributions \\hicb, though 
unwillingly paid, were yet available, rightly oi wrongly. 
Moreover, the- terms tacitly denied to the Mahrattas the 
right to levy the chaut elsewhere, and debarred them 
territorially from the Karnatic, by making it partly the 
preserve either of the Nizam or of Muhammad All 
Walajah. As regards keeping the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam allied together against Haidar, the English were 
incapable of it at the time, as they had not yet evolved 
the Indian “ political ” which (hey did a little later. 
As regards Nizam Ali, while he disliked the Mahrattas, 
he disturbed the English only a little more. The 
English too did not yet realize that he was as bad an 
“ally” as Muhammad All Walajah had proved himself 
and as trustworthy as Muhammad AIT as a “ friend 
While he could get nothing from either the Mahrattas 
or the English, he could get the money he saw badly 
needed from Haidar. ' 
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Haidar had not only organized a system of finance on 
the model of the one he had inherited from Nanjaraja and 
his predecessors, but he had also improved it to meet 
sadden emergencies such as war raids, etc., which latterly 
had threatened to become bandy annals He had also 
an organized army which had earned a name by its 
conquests already, far and wide ; and he had, besides, 
proved himself a leader of armies, and a negotiator of 
ability. More than all, he was, like Nizam All, a 
Muhammadan and one too who would prove agreeable 
to a common political policy in the Deccan and the 
Karnatic. The impecuniosity of the NizHm was not his 
only drawback. His lack of sincerity, which was only 
equalled by his readiness to actively deceive others with 
whom he entered into engagements, was something like 
a second nature to him. Wilks has a characterization 
of him in his work m this very connection, in which he 
severely stigmatises him. much too severely, as one could 
see. While a modem reader would not approve of 
Wilks’ generalization from Nizam All's individual case as 
to Muhammadan character as a whole, there is no question 
that he stands justified when he suggests that nothing but 
“ disgust" would overtake a mind after ‘‘ contemplating 
incessant fraud " of the kind practised bv him ‘ As to 
the restoration of Bedniir and its subordination to the 
I’cshwa, it was but the recognition of a proposal already 


1. WilkR, o e ,l 6S5 The fnllowiDK st'iitenci' is sufllcicnt to .udicate the 
seventy of Wilke' eonsidert'd ]adgti»'iit ".Vs e feetiire of Mahoni- 
tiiadau cliaraeter, «t is au e\aiui>ki uot altoKctber singular of tbe 
mixture of pride and meanness which accbinpanies imperfert riMhsa- 
tion Slid defectiie morals ” liou'iT don u be observes “The mmd 
which had abandoned 'the truth, and thesirtiiesnhichareherofr- 
sprtug, UHS yet senaible to the idiiuue of being inlluciiced by fear 
such IS the ground of distinction on which superficial reasons have 
aifeoti'd a gruloreiice for the virtues of uuciMlizcd life ’’ and so on and 
on Wilka' indignation as a historian is best illustrated bv these 
refleetiouR on Niaiiii All's conduct during the nholo of this campaign 
and what preceded and followed its luoeption. 
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part of a compact between M&dbava Kao and the K3.Ri, by 
virtue of which he had liberated them both from Haidar’s 
clutches. There was nothing new in it ; it was yielding 
to what he had already agreed to and bound to carry out 
by his engagement with the Uani. The proposals as to 
Malabar would have involved loss to Haidar, while 
secuiing to the English their tViding rights in that 
region, and neither Nizam All nor the Mahrattas had 
so far put forward any claim to those regions. The 
disposal of Bangaloie, Sira, Dindigal and the places in 
the Baramahal country, mentioned in the Memo, as also 
the proposals to restore (’uddapah, etc., meant dcs|K>i ling 
Hjiidai in fa\our of Nizam All and Muhammad All, 
which would not have pleased ^^^hava Kao, as it 
directly affected the treaty he had just iigieed to with 
Haidai All. The propo.sal to restore the King of 
Mysore to power w'oiild have suited Madhava Kao and 
pleased him but the idea of nuking M>Kore jiay a 
fixed tribute to Nizam All woiiltl haw only angered 
him, to say the least ot it. The Knghsh at Madriis 
were not yet in a jiocition to assume resjionsilulit \ foi the 
carrying through of this sugge*.tion. Kinally, the idea 
of garrisoning all the forts and territories taken b_\ the 
Nizam’s troopn nhowed a distinct incajiacitj to under- 
stand the quality of the Nizam's troops. Altogether, the 
proposals that were conceited reflected Muhatiimad All’s 
W'ily design to pi event Mysore expanding in the South 
as it was Haidar's design to do, to prevent him in every 
direction from proceeding to the conejuest of the South ; 
to keep the Nizam as a friend in his own area hut with 
the pretence of a domination in the South which would 
make him the titular Emperor of the South in place of 
the vanishing Emjioior of Delhi , to keep the Mahrattas 
to their homelands beyond the Krishna, and to secure 
to the English their rights and privilcge.s in the Karnatic 
through the agency of their protege Muhammad All 
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Wfil&jab, while gu the West Coast all the contending 
powers — Haidar, the Nizam and the Mahrattas — were to 
be excluded. No wonder, these proposals, as a whole, 
failed to prove attractive to Madhava Kao who laughed 
them out m the very f.ices of the envoys who put 
them betore him In a word, the Kughsh assumed to 
dictate at a time when they were r-till supplicants Col. 
Call’s own comment on the proposals he put forw’ard in 
his Memo is worth tvcirding as particularising his 
own personal view quite apart from the views he had, 
as the spokesman of his Governiu'int, given expression 
to m the Memo he submitted to Governor Bourchier. 
“ If then we are disappomtod,” he wrote m his letter 
dat^d the 6th April 1767, “ we have nothing to blame 
but our o^Ml sanguine bodies, which flatteied us that 
ever) thing would go on as mc would have it. Anothei 
time wc must endoav.iur to know wbxt wi* are going 
about liefore we set out. ' That was to come thirt\-two 
\ear8 later, iftci three moie .sanguiiiiry wars isee, on 
this sub]ocl, Love, iiepoit on f/ic Pali Manuscripts, pp. 
22 - 4 : 1 ). 

p 2 ) AllTtlLES or A FiHMAUNP I'HWlKli HV THE 
NvwAU IlYltKli All KiIVN r. IHAllfK. 

May 27, 170b.® 


The N aw all H\dei Ali Khan's .seal 
Article J. 

'Die Honourable ICnglisli (’ompan\ have tree liberty 
to build a eomniodioiis factory and warehouses atOnore; 
liy the waterside, or any place the\ nun pitch u|ion ; and 

2 Aitchisou, ('. V , ACotUilton oj 2.»nl»r». Kni/oiit nienh ami SstinaJx 
(ISOO), Vol. IX. pp m-l9A. 
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they may eaclose their compound with a wall of stone 
and mad without any guns. The ground allotted them 
shall be rent-free. Whilst the English have a factory at 
Onore, no other European nation shall have leave to 
settle there. 


Article 2. 

The English have the sole liberty granted them of 
purchasing all the pepper produced between Mirjee and 
Batcole, both these places included ; nor shall any Euro- 
pean or other nation besides them have leave to purchase 
pepper within these districts. The price shall be adjusted 
every year between the Besident and four principal 
merchants of Onore. 


A rticU S. 

The Honourable English Company have free liberty 
to export annually from Mangalore three hundred corge 
of rice for the service of Tellicherry exempt from the 
duty called Adlamy ; or if they choose to carry this nee 
to Bombay, it is exempt from the same duty. Any 
private English merchants who purchase ricc must be 
liable to the same customs as other merchants. 

A rticU 4. 

Whereas several Onore merchants are largely indebted 
to the Honourable Company, the killadar, etc., officers 
must assist the English in recovering their just demands ; 
and provided any merchants in future should be indebted 
to the English, and make any disputes about paying, 
they have free liberty to confine such merchants in their 
factory till they clear their debts. 

A rtick 6. 

All goods that the English import, either at Onore or 
Mirjee, shall pay one and a half per cent, customs on 
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the sales; except horses, wet and dry dates, sugar, 
kishmisses, cocoanuts, copra, tobacco, munchustry, 
opium, cotton, salt, brimstone and camphore; these 
fourteen articles are to pay the same customs as other 
merchants pay. Any goods they cannot sell they have 
leave to re-export without paying any customs on them, 
on showing them to the custom-master. Gold and silver 
are to pay no customs, nor any necessaries that the 
English may import for their own use. 

Article 6. 

If any ships or vessels, belonging to the English, 
should be cast away upon any part of the coast in the 
Bednure dominions, the Nawab’s Killsulars, etc , officers 
and people shall assist m saving the goods, stores, etc., 
which shall be all returned to the English. 

Article 7. 

The English have free liberty to cut timber, stones, 
hay and wood for to build their factory • but if they want 
masts for vessels, they must apply for leave to cut 
them. 

Article 8. 

No grabs, gallivats, or armed boats, belonging to the 
English, shall pay anchorage, but have free liberty to go 
and come. 

Article 9. 

The English will not assist the enemies of the Nawab ; 
nor, on the other hand, shall the Nawab aSord any assist- 
ance to the enemies of the English. 

Article 10. ^ 

The Killadars and officers of the Nawab shall always 
show the English and their servants a due respect every- 
where, and at all times be ready to assist them. 

Signed by the Nawab. 

Bednur, the 10th of Morjee, 1170, or the 27th of 
May Anno Domini, 1763, 
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(3) Grant fbom Hydeh Ali Khan Bahadoob, 
DATED THE 23bD PeBEUARY 1766.® 

I, Hyder Ah Khan Bahadoor, m consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between me and the Honourable 
United English East India Company, do hereby confirm 
and ratify all the several grants and privileges made over 
to them by tlie several Malabar powers, for the sole 
purchasing and exporting the produce of these countries, 
particularly pepper, sandal-wood, and cardamoms, from 
the Malabar frontier to the northward to the Samorine’s 
dominions, including them ; and further, I do promise to 
grant and confirm the same, whithersoever my arms may 
prove victorious. 

Given under my hand, in Mudday, the day and year 
above written. 

(4) The English Treaty with Hydrr Ali, 
April 3, 1769.* 

A TEEATY of PEEPETUAL PEIENDSHIP 
and PEACE, made and concluded between the 
GOVEENOE and COUNCIL of FORT ST. 
GEORGE, in behalf of the HONOURABLE 
ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY, for all 
their possessions, and for the Carnatic Payen Ghat, 
on the one part ; and the NAWAB HYDER ALI 
KHA.N bahadoor, for the country of Mysore 
Hyder Nagur, and his other possessions, on the 
other part ; on the following conditions — 

Article 1. 

That all hostilities shall immediately cease on the 
conclusion of this Treaty, which is to be perpetual, or as 


3. Aitcblson, o c„ 196>196 

4. Aitchigon, o.c , 196-197. 
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long as the Company may exist ; that peace and friend- 
ship shall take place between the contracting parties 
(particularly including therein the Ilajah of Tanjore, the 
Malabar Kam Kajah, Moran Rao, who are friends and 
allies to the Carnatic Payen Ghat), also all others, the 
friends and allies of the contracting parties provided they 
do not become the aggressors against either of them ; 
but if they are aggressors they are not to be assisted by 
either party. 

Article 2. 

That in case either of the contracting parties shall be 
attacked, they shall, from their respective countries, 
mutually assist each other to drive the enemy out. The 
pay of such assistance of tioops from one party to another, 
to be after the following rates, viz., to every soldier and 
horseman fifteen rupees a month, and every sepoy seven 
and a half rupees per month the pay of the Sirdars and 
Commandants to be as it shall be agreed on at the time. 

Article 8. 

The Presidency of Bombay, and all the factories and 
places which were before or now under their government, 
arc included in this Treaty of friendship : and the Nawab 
Hyder All Khan Bahadoor engages, out of his friendship 
and regard for the Company, to grant to them the 
factories, privileges, and exemptions in trade, in the same 
manner as they before held them , moreover, to release 
all the Sirdars, Europeans, Sepoys, etc., who may have 
been taken on that side and this, immediately on the 
arrival of a proper person from the Governor and Council 
of Bombay for that purpose ; and also to settle the parti- 
culars of the privileges of trade, and other matters rela- 
tive to the sandal-wood and pepper, etc., articles of trade. 
And as there is now established between the contracting 
parties (the Company and the N'lwab Hyder Ali Khan) 
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a perpetual peace, there is no doubt but the Presidency 
of Bombay will exchange with the said Nawab a Treaty 
to the same purport as this, respecting the affairs of the 
said place, etc., and all the factories on that side. With 
regard to the ships, etc., which have been taken on both 
sides in the course of this war, it is hereby agreed and 
stipulated that they shall be mutually forgiven, and no 
claim or demand on any account made for them hereafter. 

Article 4. 

The above Nawab engages that all the officers, 
Europeans and sepoys belonging to the Presidency of 
Madras, shall immediately be released on the arrival of 
a proper person at Bangalore to demand them ; also all 
the Sirdars and people belonging to the Carnatic Payen 
Ghat, who may have been taken in this war, shall like- 
wise be released ; the English Company engaging on 
their side to release the people belonging to the said 
Nawab who may have been taken also in this war. 

A rticle 0, 

The contracting parties mutually engage and agree 
that the forts and places which may have been taken by 
either party from other in this war shall be mutually 
restored, except the fort of Caroor and its districts. And 
whereas the English Company have in the forts of 
Colaur and Vencatigherry (exclusive of the former stores 
therein) many cannon-shot, powder, ball and muskets, 
the Nawab Hyder All Khan engages that the said Com- 
pany shall have permission to bring away the same, 
without any let or molestation being given them therein, 
and as soon as they are withdrawn, the said forts 
shall immediately be evacuated and restored to the 
said Nawab. 

In witness whereof, the said contracting parties have 
interchangeably signed and sealed two instruments, of the 
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same tenor and date, viz., the said President and Council 
on behalf of the Snglish East India Company and the 
Carnatic Payen Ghat, in Fort St. George, this 3rd day 
of April, m the year of the Christian era 1769 ; and the 
said Nawab Hyder Ali Khan Bahadoor, at his camp at 
Madavaram, the 25th day of the Moon Teckyd, m the 
year of the Hegira 1182. 

(5) The English Tbbaty with Hydbb Ali, 
August 8, 1770.® 

AKTICLES for a TREATY of PEACE and firm 
FRIENDSHIP between the HONOURABLE 
THOMAS HODGES, ESQUIRE, PRESIDENT 
and GOVERNOR, and the COUNCIL of 
BOMBAY, m behalf of the HONOURABLE 
UNITED ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
on the one part, and the NAWAB HYDER ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, etc, TITLES, for the 
countries of MYSORE, HYDER NAGUR, and 
SOONDAH, on the other part. 

A rticle 1 . 

That agreeable to the 3rd Article of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded between the Honourable the President 
and Council of Madras and the Nawab Hyder Ah Khan 
Bahadoor, there be, from this day, a firm peace and 
friendship between the Honourable English East India 
Company and the said Nawab, and their successors to 
continue for ever. 


Article 9. 

That the Honourable Company may have free liberty 
to build a commodious factory and warehouses at Onore, 


6. Aitohiaou, o e , 19B-900. 
VOL. HI. 
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by the water-side, or any place they may pitch 
upon, and that they may enclose the compound with a 
suitable wall ; and the ground allotted them shall be 
rent-free. They shall also have permission to cut timber, 
bring stones, hay, and wood, for their use. In like 
manner, they shall have a factory at Carwar ; and the 
Nawab promises to oblige the Bajah of Bilguey to give 
all the pepper produced m his country to the Honour- 
able Company at the same price as they may purchase 
this article at Onore. 


Article 3. 

That the Honourable Company shall likewise have the 
sole and exclusive right of purchasing all the pepper and 
sandalwood produced in the Nawab’s dominions, the 
prices of which must be settled agreeable to former 
custom. The amount or as much of it as the Honour- 
able Company choose to be made good in guns, muskets, 
salt, saltpetre, lead and gun-powder, and the balance made 
good in ready money. 


A rticle 4. 

That the Honourable Company shall have free liberty 
to export from Mangalore, or other ports of the Nawab’s 
dominions, whatever rice they may want for Tellicherry 
or Bombay , three hundred corges of which is, as usual, 
to be free of the duty called adlamy. 

Article 6. 

That the Hnglish shall have free liberty of trading in 
the several ports of the Nawab’s dominions of the 
Malabar coast, paying customs at the rate of one and a 
half per cent on the sale of all goods; and to have 
permission to re-export any goods which will not sell 
free of custom, on signifying the same to the custom 
master. No customs to be charged on gold and silver 
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nor on any articles for the immediate use and consumption 
of the English, their servants, and dependants. 

Article 6. 

The Nawab obliges himself to assist the English in 
recovering their just debts from his subjects, by 
compelling them to make good the same on the debts 
being duly proved to his satisfaction. 

Article 7. 

That the Honourable Compaiw, and the English in 
general, shall have free liberty to cut and purchase 
masts, timber, and plank at Onore, Mangalore, or any 
ocher ports of the Nawab’s country, teak excepted. 

A rticle 8. 

T’hat no vessels, of what kind or denomination, soever* 
belonging to the English, shall pay anchorage in any of 
the Nawab's ports, but have free liberty to go out and 
come in without hindrance or molestation. 

Article 9. 

Whatever vessels belonging to the English may be 
drove on shore on any part of the Nawab’s dominions, 
whether by stress of weather or otherwise, his Eilladars, 
officers, and subjects are to assist them that their goods 
may be saved and delivered to the proprietors. 

Article 10. 

That the said Nawab shall not assist the enemies of 
the English, nor on the other band, shall the English 
assist the enemies of the Nawab ; but should assistance 
be afforded on either part hereafter, the officers and men 
who may be sent to them are to be paid at the 
following rates, by the parties to whom they may be 
sent, vie ., — 


BEBB' 
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The coiumission officers to be paid at the discretion 
of the party assisted but with the concurrence and 
approbation of the party who assist — 

Rs. 

Raoli European soldier ... 16 per month. 

Each sepoy ... ,, 


Article 11. 

Should at any time disputes arise between the servants 
of the English factories and the Nawab’s subjects, 
servants, or dependants and the former be found culpable, 
they shall be sent to the English Resident to be 
punished, as shall the Nawab’s people to his killadars, 
hnmmuldars, etc , if they are found to be m fault. The 
servants of the English Factory, as well as their 
families, shall be entirely under the Honourable Com- 
pany’s protection. 


Article 12. 

That the said Nawab shall not grant any new 
Firmaiind or privileges to any European nation, what- 
ever, or suffer any of them to establish any new 
settlements in any part of his dominions. In all matters 
of trade or business the English to have the preference ; 
and in matters of ceremony or state, they are to take 
rank of all other European nations, as well as the 
country powers 


Article 13, 

The said Nawab hereby ratifies and confirms the grant 
which he executed in February 1766 and delivered to 
Messrs. Sparks and Townsend relative to the privileges 
and immunities the Honourable Company possessed in 
the several countries he conquered upon this coast, 
before he took possession thereof ; and hereby binds and 
obliges himself to compel whoever may be in possession 
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of those countries to grant to the Honourable Company 
the produce thereof, as well the full enjoyment of 
all their rights and privileges therein utmost extent. 

In witness of all which the said contracting parties 
have interchangeably signed and sealed two instruments 
of the same tenor and date, viz., the said President and 
Council, on behalf of the English East India Company, 
in Bombay Castle, this 8th day of August, in the year of 
the Christian era, 1770, and the said Nawab Hyder 
All Khan Bahadoor. 



APPENDIX 11. 

(1) YiSIN KHAN wunt koodhi. 

Yasm Khan was, according to Wilks, surnanied 
“ Wunta Ccoderi, single or unique horseman,” from his 
personal exploits. “ He was,” Wilks narrates, “former- 
ly m the service of Mohammed Ah, which 'he left in 
disgust in 1757 ; and came over to Hyder at Dmdegul, 
with seven hundred sepovB, twenty horse, and two 
light guns. The number of his horse was now increased 
to five hundred. The blunt manners and genuine 
biavery ot this man soon made him a personal fd\ourite 
and associate of Hyder , who, although of courtly and 
insinuating address when the occasion demanded, was, 
m his ordinary habits, of coarse and vulgar manners, 
and a master in the slow slang which is peculiar to 
India, the character of which may be ronjectuicd, by 
fancying the union of considerable wit with the volubility 
of Billingsgate, and the obscenitv of a biothel Hyder 
and Yaseen Khan were rivals in this obscene eloquence, 
and the former was in the habit of amusing himself with 
the foul-mouthed wit of Wunta C’ooderie, which he 
sometimes retorted with keen seventy on his master. 

“ It was some yeais after this period, that conversing 
on the subject of the battle of Cheicolee [C'hinkurji], 
Hyder said it had been lost by the nemne harame* of the 
army (literally being false to one's salt, jiioperly trea- 
chery, or ingratitude, but also, tigiiiatively, put foi 
cowardice), and that he did not know the man who had 
done hiR duty on that day. ‘ You arc right, ’ said 
Wunta Coodcrie, 'and I tan away with the rest , but 
(turning up towards him the socket oi an eye which he 
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had lost by the wound of a sabre m that battle) eodie, 
cnjuB matris m vulvam hie oculus miit ? ’ On the 
occasion of another defeat, Hyder was pronouncing 
another philippic on nemuc haramee, and looked towards 
Jaseen Khan. ‘ Why do you look at me,’ said he : ‘ you 
had better consult Nunjeraj on the subject of nemuc 
haramee.’ This dreadful je&t would have cost the 
head of any other person ; but Wunta Cooderie was a 
privileged man. 

“ It was the practice of Hyder to take the musters 
of cavalry, by sending persons, without previous notice, 
to count the horses in the lines The grooms and 
grass-cutters of Wunta Oooderie’s command were ins- 
tructed how to comport themselves on such occasions : 
and the muster masters, pelted with clods, and 
bedaubed with horse-dung, were generally happy to 
escape before the grooms began with the reserved 
amumnition of stores. The muster -masters complained : 
but H>der laughed at all the jokes of Wiinta Cooderie • 
and it became well understood that his corps was 
exempted from muster ” * 

(l!) MiiiiTABY unsoLRCES OF Haidab IN 1780-1781. 

In view of the \arjmg estimates given by different 
writers on the military resources of Haidar during and 
about the period of the Second Mysore War, it is neces- 
sary to note and assess the position Wilks, writing 
both from personal knowledge and from materials to 
which he had ready access, furnishes a note on the 
subject thus 

“ The following is a. correct return of the force actually 
mustered at Bangalore, which is exclusive of Meer 

1. Wilks, 0 0,1 171>I72, /( Ak foi llii* auecdott about the battle ot 
Chinkur]!, set. albo aud compaie Kii <iaiii, fully quoted ante pp. 
4d7-46b of this Vol 
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Saheb’s corps, still at Earpa, altogether about 6,000 
horse and foot : — 


Stable borse ... ... 14,000 

Siiledar horse ... ... 12,000 

Savanoor horse .. ... 2,000 

Infantry regularly armed and disciplined ... 16,000 
Select and veteran peons in regular pay ... 12,000 
Ditto, assembled irom the local establish- 
ments, subject to relief, and kept constantly 
complete ... ... 18,000 

Peons of tributary Poligars, exclusively of 
their small contingents of caValry' . . 10,000 


83,000 


Besides about 2,000 rocketmen ; a corps of unarmed 
pioneers, of near 5,000 men, well instructed and 
equipped, and a commissariat admirably organized, 
under the direction of a bramm, named Poornia, one of 
his ministers of finance. Hyder’s disposable force, 
during the greater period of the war, may be taken with 

probable accuracy at about ninety-thousand men ” 

(Wilks, O.C., I. 812-813, n . , see also Wilson, ox., II. 
1, n. 1, quoting Wilks’ figure, t.e., 90,000 men). 

Robson, referring to the year 1775 (.le., five years 
preceding the Second Mysore War), estimates Haidar's 
force at about 70,000, enumerated as follows .— 


Own cavalry 

■ • • 

8,000 

Hired cavalry 

Sepoys armed, clothed and officered with Euro- 

12,000 

peans and guns attached to them 


20,000 

European deserters 

• • • 

114 

Matchlockmen and peons 


10,000 

Rocketmen 


6,000 

Black artillerymen 


700 

Brass fieldguns 


40 

Camels for carrying rockets ... 

• ••• 

500 

Eleuhants 

a *• 

200 
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Sepoys in different garrisons : 

In Seringapatam .. .. 3,000 

In Bednur ... ... 5,000 

In Bangalore ... ... 3,000 

In Dindigal ... ... 1,000 

(Bobson, O.C., 103-104). 

limes Munro, writing in July 1780, refers to Haidar’s 
force thus “60,000 horse; 50,000 foot, regular and 
irregular ; 100 pieces of ordnance. Of the hoise, two 
troops weie under the French under Mon. Pimoran, and 
of the foot, 500 European renegadoes under Mon Lally, 
two experienced French ofScers " (Innes Munio, o.c., 
130) The Memotrs of the Late War in Asia speaks 
of an army having been assembled by Haidar in 
June 1780, to the number of an hundred thousand, 
horse and foot (Memoirs, 1. 134) . 

Among local writers, Euiu&ni gives the following 
figures — 

Horse of Paigah or guard ... . 12,000 

or Predatory horse ... 10,000 

Sillahdar horse ... ... 15,000 

Hegular infantry ... . 24,000 

Irregular foot ... ... 60,000 

Guns, exclusive of Palegar chiefs, with their 

contingents ... ... 70 

Total, hoise and foot 121,000 

(Kirmaiii, o.c., 380). 

The anonymous author of the contemporary work 
HaiAar-Namah (1784) gives the following details — 


Bdrgir horse 

... 13,000 

Sillahdar hoise 

... 18,000 

Barr 

... 40,000 

Ahasham ... 

... 20,000 

Kamaiacuchei i 

... 6,000 

Other irregulars 

... 4,000 

Golanda/uze Chattegars 

... 4,000 

Europeans under Lally, etc... 

... 2,500 
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Savanur horse 

• •• 

... 2,000 

Cuddapah 

• • « 

... 6,000 

Barr 

• • • 

... 4,000 

Ahashdm 


... 4,000 

Abyssinians (Ilabsh) 


... 1,000 

Arabs 


... 1,000 

Artillery 


300 

Convoj bullocks 


. . 12,000 

Stme-Kandachara 


... 40,000 

Elejihants of Peelkhdna 


... 1,000 

Camels 


... 6,000 

Palegar sepoys 


... 15,000 

Harkarahs {hircatrahs) 


1,000 

Jasoos 


. . 1,000 


etc., etc., totalling 182,800, horse and foot, evclusively 
of elephants, camels and transpoit bullocks (llaid Nam., 
ff 73-75). 

The figures given by Kiriuani and the llaid Nam. no 
doubt represent the stiength ot the standing ainn of 
Mysore in all it's bianehes. It is mucli to be doubteil 
whether the entire array was on the field during the war 
of 1780-1782. If ^Vllbb and othei authorities like the 
Memoirs and Innes Munro ai'e to be be]ie\ed, the actual 
fighting force, horse and foot, at auj time, could not 
have exceeded a lakh, strong and well-equipped m every 
particular. 

Thus, referimg specifically to the battle ot Purto-Nwo 
(July 1781), Innes Munio sjieaks of Haidar’s ainiy 
having, on this occasion, consisted of 50,000 chosen 
horse, 30,000 regular infaiitiy, 47 field-jneces, 2 tioops 
of French huzaats, and a battalion of Kuiopean renega- 
does, besides ii regular allies coniposed of different petty 
princes, ioiming altogethei a force computed at a hun- 
dred thousand fighting men; and the English array as 
having consisted of nearly 8,000 effectives (Innes Munro, 
O.C., 225). Coote’s despatch refers to Haidar's force as 
having been nearly as follows : Artillery, 47 pieces, very 
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well served ; 620 Europeans ; 1,100 Topasses, and others 
in European dress; cavalry, 40,000 ; 23 battalions of 
sepoys, strength, 18,000 ; irregular footmen armed with 
matchlocks, pikes and rockets, 120,000 (Wilson, o.c., 11. 
27). Robson speaks of Haidar’s army as having consisted 
this day of 25 battalions of infantry , 400 Europeans, 
40,000 horse and about 100,000 matchlock peons, and 
Pajegars, with 47 pieces of cannon, well served ; and the 
English army of 1,500 Europeans and 7,000 sepoys 
(Robson, D.c , J 23-124). The Memoirs refers to the 
English army as having consisted of 8,000 rank and file, 
with above 00 pieces of cannon ; and Haidar’s as having 
exceeded an hundred thousand, and did not fall short of 
sixty thousand men “ variously aimed, with a field-train 
of 47 pieces of different calibres ” (Memoiis, I. 102). 
Wilks mentions the strength of the English force as 
“ 8476 or exclusive of artillery, 7878”, and that 
of Haidar as “ eight times grcatei than that of his 
opponent” (W^ilks, o.c., II. 61-6*2). 

(3) Haidaii’s Treaty with the Dutch, 
September 4, 1781. 

Translation of an agreement between His Highness 
Nabob Hazarath Hyder Ally Cawn Bahauder Saib and 
the Hon’ble Reymer Van Vissengen, Go\crnorand 
Director of the Hon’ble Dutch Company at Negapatam, 
dated September 4,1781^. 

1st Article Whereas contests have arisen m Europe 
between the Dutch and the English and war has been 
declared, the Nabob shall come and assist with his troops 
the Dutch Company during this war, and, whenever the 
English shall attack Negapatam or other places, in order 
to oppose the enemy and drive them away, that the 

1. AftJj/ Afire , Vol V. pp 60-62 (lu tu., Madras Record Oflico) Altly 
■ Bmtdle tor 1781.82, No. 11, 
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places belonging to the Honourable Company may 
thereby remain unmolested. 

2nd : The cannon, firelocks, ammunition, etc., that 
the Nabob shall have occasion for, shall be delivered to 
His Highness by the Dutch on their part for prime 
cost. 

drd ; Whereas this agreement is accorded or concluded 
by mutual friendship, the Dutch shall bring to tbe 
assistance of His Highness m the present war the 
English now carry on in this country, sepoys, Europeans 
and Malayers, cannon and ammunition, etc., — all under 
the command of European officers, and the expense 
thereof to be paid by the Company. After the said 
troops shall have joined those of the Nabob, His 
Highness shall provide them with a good place for 
quarters, and they shall remain under the command of 
their principal officer. The affair of the Nabob may lie 
conducted by imans of the aforesaid officer 

4th . Whenever the Dutch shall again make friends 
with the English and accounts of the same shall be 
written from Europe, they shall immediately communi- 
cate the same to the Nabob, and conduct themselves 
agreeable to His Highness’s pleasuie. 

5th : When the English on any account w hatsuever 
enter into any of the Dutch places, they will immediately 
arrest them. 

6th . A Vackeel and ten Hircarrahs of the Nabob's 
shall be placed in Negapatam as well as an able 
European Vackeel with His Highness, and both sides 
shall be treated with all due honours. 

7th: When the combined fleet of the Dutch and 
French ships shall arrive, or even the Dutch shijis alone, 
the Dutch ships shall drive away the ships of the enemy 
to the satisfaction of the Nabob. 

Bth : Should the enemy from Tanjorc or Trichmo* 
poly attempt to act against the troops of His Higbnesa 
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at Combacoaam, the Honourable Company on their part 
promise to send from hence thither 2,000 men, 
Europeans, sepoys, and Malayers, together with five or 
SIX pieces of cannon and European officers, to join the 
aforementioned people of the Nabob, and to vanquish 
the enemy. Should the English besiege Negapatam, 
the Nabob shall send the said troops to drive them off ; 
and further, the Company promise that on the arrival of 
the people belonging to His Highness, good quarters 
shall be prepared for them. 

9th Since His Highness the Nabob has been 
giaciously pleased to make over to the Dutch Company 
the places that were under lanjore — namely the pro- 
vinces of Kuralore, Wederecum, Toppotore end Nagore, 
together with the villages depending thereon, their 
Honors shall send their own people m all those places to 
prevent not only paddy but every other kind of provision 
being supplied to the enemy Kespectmg the expences 
of the detachment that the Company shall send to the 
assistance of the Nabob, it shall be adjusted. 

10th After that, the Dutch ships shall have brought 
a great number of men as well Europeans as Malayers, 
etc., shall have arrived here from Europe and Batavia. 
The Dutch will then conclude an agreement about the 
expence. 

11th • The Dutch with a sincere heart taking great 
pleasure m the prosperity of His Highness will conduct 
themselves to His Highness’s satisfaction. This 
unanimously signed in the castle of Negapatam, the 4th 
September 1781. 

(4) On Rev. C. F. Schwartz. 

About the Rev. C F. Schwartz and his secret mission 
to Haidar, we have set out a few particulars in the text 
of this Volume. Lieut. Col. i. H. Thornton, in his 
Light and Shade in Bygone Inaiu, has, as a military 
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critic, suggested that he was hardly fit for the purpose 
for which he was chosen. He observes that when the 
British took Mahe, Haidar protested emphatically to the 
English at Madras, who thought it advisable to despatch 
an envoy to Seringapatam to smooth over matters with 
Haidar, the envoy being “ a missionary named Schwartz.” 
He then remaiks- “The latter was a man of great 
charm and of devoted service in the mission field. 
Wholly admirable as these qualities were in their proper 
sphere, they were not necessarily such as to constitute 
Mr. Schwartz an ideal negotiator to treat with a man 
like Hyder Ah The latter talked at length to the 
missionary on religious questions, but on politics he did 
not touch at all. Mr Schwartz therefore returned to 
Madras having accomplished nothing ” (pp. 

Thip seems hard on the poor and devoted servant of God, 
who yielded to the request of the British at Madras 
and undertook an arduous journey to wait on 
Haidar at distant Seringapatam. Doubtless he could 
noV ’jiXeasft tor ¥!.ng,\\a\\ covUd not please him 

even through any other envoy, one even belonging l<> Ibe 
civil service. Their cause was poor , they had ofiended 
Haidar; they had broken their promises; thev had 
aggravated their original offence by attacking at a 
vulnerable point and taken Main', in which he was 
deeply interested. No body could have succeeded with a 
case like that and the (Tovemment at Fort 8t George 
tried to mollify Haidar by sending a religious devotee 
who was well known for his uprightness, righteousness 
and transparent honesty of purpose. Schwartz, it should 
be remembered, was a humble, ^lolished man of great 
culture and superb Eastern manners, and was expected 
to produce the right impression — that the English meant 
well with Haidar. He was, besides, a University man, 
having passed through the Halle University. He had 
been in India for nearly thirty years and his experience 
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of men and things was vast. If he failed with Haidar, 
the cause he had to handle was more largely to blame 
than the man himself. His diary of the visit shows his 
ejBTorts and indicates why he failed If anybody could 
have succeeded, he could have. But the cause was a 
vain one and any one would have failed in it more 
readily than he, who tried his best to present a bad 
case in an admirable manner. His mission, we have 
to note, was a secret one and we have no more 
particulars than what he has set out in his own 
personal account. This account, compiled by a 
Missionary Editor, fully confirms our view. Nawab 
Muhammad All saw to it that the English at Madras 
were always at variance with Haidar, as has been 
remarked by the compiler of the Schw'artx letters. Here 
IS an extract from it. “ When I came to Hyder, he 
desired me to sit down alongside of him. The ftoor was 
covered w’lth the most exquisite tapestrj. He received 
me veiy jxilitt'ly, listened friendly, and with seeming 
pleasure to all what 1 had to sav ; he spoke very openly 
and without leserve, and said that the Europeans had 
broken their solemn engagements and promises, hut 
that nevertheless, he rvas willing to live m peaie with 

them, provided At last he directed a letter to 

he w’rote, had it read unto me, and said, what 1 have 
sjioken with you, that I have shortly mentioned in the 
letter. You will explain the whole more at length. 
(But the Nabob at Madras and others found means to 
frustrate all hopes of peace).” (Wilks, o.c., I, App. VIII, 
p 847). Pearson’s Lije of Schwartz does not throw 
any fresh light on this subject Nor do the Fort St. 
Grorge Records help us m this connectiou. Neither the 
secret nor the public correspondence lodged m it indicate 
if Schwartz submitted any report to Government on his 
mission. He seems to has^ conveyed information 
otherwise than in writing. However this might have 
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been, even in paseing historical judgments, critics, 
military or other, have, it would seem, to bear in mind 
the old world saying " judge not, lest ye be judged As 
one can see from the extract from Schwartz’s letters 
given above, the letters themselves do not throw any 
light on the fact whether he submitted any report on his 
secret mission to the Madras Government detailing what 
took place between him and Haidar at Seringapatam. 
Their silence is significant ; only it adds to the mystery 
of the whole mission undertaken by him. Wilks no 
doubt has given us the contents of Schwartz's letters, 
though the letters themselves are not traceable among 
the Fort St George Records. 

In defence of the attitude of Haidar, it might be urged 
that it is a little difficult to handle certain matters through 
diplomatic channels alwa>s and that with the gentleness 
one might wish in certain urgent conditions. If there 
IB any roughness in the methods adopted, it should not 
be taken as intentional. From a consideration of all the 
relevant information in the matter of the interview of 
Haidar with Schwartz, it ina> l>e said that its main 
result took a militarx turn. If the F^nglish want peace, 
Haidar said, they mu. St observe peace; they must wish 
for peace ; they must secure it. One had to look at the 
future and try to face m the immediate present some of 
its problems. That, though a (juestion of procedure, 
requires as much care and attention as anything else 
governing the situation. The short comment on this 
defence of Haidar is " should he not have utilized 
Schwartz, in his turn, for a peaceful solution and a 
closer understanding with those who had sent him out 
to him. Should the interview cud necessarily in failure ?” 
In the conflict between peace and war, war gained the 
mastery over Haidar's mind. The war of 1782 followed, 
a war that claimed his life and the blasting of the laat 
hope of a greater Mysore. 
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(6) On ttte ATTTHonsHip OP Thf Memoirs of 
the Late War in Asia. 

The authorship of the Late War in Asia is still 
an unsolved problem of British Indian History. Its full 
title and description is as follows Memoirs ot the Late 
War in Asia, 1780-17R4, with Narrative of the Impri- 
sonment of the Officers and Soldiers at Seringapatam, by 
an Officer of Tol Bailhe’s Detachment, w'ith 2 plates, 
2 vols 8 vo., half-calf, 1788.“ Col. J. Biddulph, writing 
from (4ie\ Court, Ham, under date 17th December 1908, 
remarked The Late War lu Asia, 1788, is conjecturally 
assigned to Lieut. Alex. Bead, A. D C to Col Baillie, 
nho was afterviards distinguished as a political officer, in 
which capacity he had charge of the Bararaahal when 
ceded by Tipjioo to us in 1792.’’ A further examination 
of the .subject is, it seems, necessary lieforethis conjectural 
identification can piove acceptable. There is however, 
no inlieient impossibilit\ in the correctness of this 
identification. Alexander Bead Bahadur, as he is lovingly 
still reiiiemliered in TmiiNittiir. in the present North 
Arcot District, where he bad sometime his permanent 
headcjuarters, was the author of the Report on the 
lUiratnahal issued not long ago by the Madras Govern- 
mtnt m its Record Senes. Trained under him was 
t’ol. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, Governor of 
Madras lie wa.s the real author of the Kyotwari 
Settlement and the system of adininistration that goes 
under the name of Sir Thomas Munro. As regards 
C'ol. John Biddulph who refers to the conjectural identi- 
fication, he rose to be Colonel and entered the Political 
Service, ending as Resident at Gwalior, 1892, and at 
Baroda, 18S6. He reverted to military duty in 1895. 
He was the author of Tribes of Iht Httuiukush (1880) ; 
The Nineteenth Century and thew Times, (1899) ; and 
Stringer Lawrence (1901). Francis Kdward’s Catalogue 

VOL. in. 
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quotes his opinion on the conjectural identification, at 
page 594 {see Francis Edward’s Catalogur, March 1904). 

(6) On Achanna-Pandit, Nawab Muhammad 
Ali’s Faujdab at Abcot. 

“ The Brahmin Achanna Pandit," referred to in the 
text, was Nawab Muhammad All's Faujdar at Arcot. 
He was a member of the Vclan&d<i community. His 
ancestors seem to have migrated from the East Coast 
into the Nizamshahi territory of Golconda and there 
distinguished theniselves in secular administration. 
They belong to the well-known “Golkonda Vvapari " 
sect, which is amongst tlie most tolerant in iidigions 
and sectarian matters in Southern India. Members 
belonging to the same family and living together in it 
profess different forms of religious faith. It is not 
unusual to find among them the fatlutr following the 
^ri-Vaishnava faith, one sun the Smartha faith, while 
a second one nia> he piaetising the Madhva faith. 
While >et a youth, .\channa showed eonsideniblc 
precocity and rose to jHiwer uiidei Miihaiiiiiiad Ali hy 
reason of his [lersonal merit.s and unroa.sing good work 
both in the militarv, revenue and administrative 
spheres. The stoiy is current that as a joutli he iisi^d 
to waylay Muhaiuiirul AIT in his palanquin rides and 
with great address and duo submission .sav he ^\a.s 
waiting for a job under him. Observing this, another 
young man liegan to do the same thing One day, it 
would apjiear, Muhammad AlT called for the second 
young man first m his rides and asked him to write uut 
an order of apjximtment in his own fa\our to his dicta- 
tion. Unluckily for him, the young man hod neither 
paper nor pen and said he would wait on him at the 
court. Muhammad AIT promptly took out a sheet of 
paper frmn his palanquin, gave him ink bottle and jicn, 
and asked him to write ont an order of appointment 
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which he there and then dictated. The order was written 
and Muhammad Ail asked the young man to probeed at 
once to tiie charge and take over the duties of the post. 
The young man said that the day was not a propitioua 
one and that he would repair to the spot a couple of days 
henee on a good day. Muhammad AIT took back the 
order of appointment asking him to wait on him at court 
on the “ good day." Muhammad All proceeded on his 
ride and a little distance off, there was wasting Achanna, 
who bowed and stood erect before Muhammad All. 
The Nawab at once asked him to write out an order of 
apiiointment to hix dictation. The good and ready-witted 
applicant at once produced his own ink bottle, pen and 
pa[)er and sat down on the 8|)ot and wrote out correctly 
the order of apnointiiient as dictated. With due siib- 
missiun. he mid over the order to the Nawiib. The 
Naviab told him that he wa^ to take o\ei chaige 
iiumediateh, repairing to the spot forthwith. He .said 
he would do vi at once Mnbamiiiad AIT rejoined that 
for a couple of dass the day^ were not propitious and 
whether it did not matter. “ The day of appointment,' 
leplied the aspirant foi the jwist, “is tlie luckiest day he 
could think of and the most piopitious one tix).’’ With 
trie blessings of the Nawab, all ill-luck had \amshed 
from him now and forever. The Nawab appreciated his 
services and ultimately he liecame Faujdiit of Arcot and 
defended it against Haidar. Later he was ennobled and 
he was formally invented with the name of “ Uaja Kama- 
chandni Haripant Phadak ” and the title of “ liai Haiji.” 
He was also created H&ja BTrbol after Akbar's famous 
minister Hlrbal. This is said to have been in recognition 
of the sound jxilitical advice that he constantly tended 
to his master during the whole period of his services. 
If his master was not the better 'or such advice and 
did not ultimately improve his politica. positiou, it was. 
not the fault of Achaii^ia-Pa^^it. The more the pity 
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As a revenue administrator, be stood very high and 
his work as suoh baa been appreciated by subsequent 
revenue administrators including British Indian Bevenue 
Ofhcers of high experience and great eminence. “ Baiji’s 
Settlement ” has beeome welhkaown in the revenue 
history of Southern India — including the two Arrot 
Districts and Tnchtnopolv- as based on sound financial 
grounds and equitable as between the raiyat and the 
governing power. It is even now ijuoted as the highest 
authority on the subject of Itevenuc Settlement as 
obtained in the central districts of Southern India Raqi 
founded an agraharamat Natleri, ('hinglepiit District, in 
the name of the Nawah Muhammad AIT, and endowing 
it suitabl\, gave the hoases built in it, Imtli for Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins, the Brahiinns lieing ghosen from the 
thiee communities of Sinfirthas, Madhvas and SiT- 
Vaishna\as. A peeuliaritj of this agniliiram village is 
Its tank, whose site has lieen socarefullx i hoseii that there 
IS alwa\H n good supph of water in it, and iinother is 
tha| one who liathes m it can, after a plunge, raise his 
head and espy the tower of the temple of Varadar.ijii ai 
('onjeeveraiii and ofiFer prayers to (lod Vishnu liefore he 
takes the next plunge Achunna is now spoken of 
by the single name of Raiji as if it were bis {K'rHuoal 
name. He was a biavt- coarageou.s and honourable 
administrator, whose lite m better times and under U‘tter 
conditions would ha\e meant iiiueh more to the eountn 
in which be laboured. 

Of the early career of -\eliauna-[’iiu(jit, u few faets 
may be recoi-ded He staited life as a village Karnam, 
his father and grandfather Iiemg also harnams, it in 
said, in the Northern ('ircars He rose to be a Mojini* 
d&r (Majumdftr) at Poonaiuaih near Madriis. Ho then 
became a KSrkun (a revenue insiiector) at IV>lur, where 
many stories are still told of him. He next bei'aiiie 
Tabsildar of Bhuvanagtri in the present South Arcot 
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District. In this capacity he dibtioguiahfd himself by 
vigorously administering the country both on the revenue 
and administrative sides. He curbed the Be^^is. who 
were turbulent and troublesome, the leading chiefs 
among them being Muddu Malta Reddi and others. He 
leviscd the taxation and raised incidence m such a Hay 
that the Ueddis found it hard to repeat their excesses, 
lie was then appointed Subedar of Arcot, ubich included 
nominallv or actnalh the four Subaha of North and South 
Arcot, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinne\ell\ and Nellore A 
wcitei m the Journal of Royal Ista/ic Sociefy (Vol. I, 
p. d04) descrilies the adiuinistration as having been “ very 
\ igorous and zealous ” He surveyefl the whole of the 
Subah under his charge, including the wet anddrv lands 
put together curtailed the rdram of the former and 
assessed aTcad\ mont> tax on the latter He reduced 
lioth the local chiets and Pajegars (Nattamakars and 
raiegais'i as their tmhulence and insubordination to 
.iuthoiit\ interfered with the ordcil> administration ol 
flic countiv The administration continued during the 
cDiiisc of 17 \ears imti! the war tame about in 1780. 
Though the writei. icferred to abo^c. describes it to 
have been '■ violent and oppressive to individuals," n 
can oiilv he described as having Ixieu siiict in the matter 
of putting down those who interfered with the orderlv 
adniinistiution of thccountiv. When a chouUrv founded 
hv him .it Sholingur was sought to he resumed b\ the 
Madras Goverimicnt, .1. D. llourdillon il829-180D re- 
marked of him as Seer tary to the Madras Government 
in tlie llcvcnuc and Judicial] >spartmcnts “ In the past 
there was notone like him and in the future there will nut 
be one like him.” J. D. Bourdillon's opinion of Baiji is 
entitled to great weight as he was in the Madras Civil 
Scivicc from 1828 to Irttll, dying only m 1883. What is 
more, he had served mostly in the A '> ot District as also 
in Halciu, Tnchinopolv and Nellore Districts He 
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had been Secretary to the Board of Bevenae, Member of 
the Board of Heveoue, and Secretary to Government in 
the Bevenue and Pablic Works Departments. He 
knew the Madras Presidency well and advocated irriga- 
tion and ' the improvement of communications. He 
was a recognised authority on land revenue and 
the despatch of public business. The testimony of 
such an impartial observer many years after the passing 
away of Baiji is good testimony indeed. Haidar was 
sagacious to note his greatness and continued him in 
administrative charge of the country after taking Aroot. 

It is said of Achanna-Panilit that on his being 
appointed Subedar of Arcot, he determined to carry 
through at least four things; (1) The founding of a 
public garden and beautifying Arcot town. He founded 
the Havalakh Thdtam at that place, planting nine lakhs 
of trees in it This garden is lietween Arcot and Banipot 
and covers the area occupied by seven villages. (2) The 
building of an agr<di8ram b> founding Af/aram Strdju- 
(hjulapuram at what is now called Natteri, in the name 
of Nawab Walajah's father. This agraharaiii is 
fourteen miles from Conjeeverani and ten miles from 
Arcot and about three miles from Kaveripak, the scene 
of the well-known battle fought there. It is said that 
the agraharam was founded in the cyclic >eai V'lkan 
(A. D. 1779) The Nawab ordered m favour of the 
agraharam a copperplate grant confirming the gift — the 
same being given to the safe custody of Aunadiina Kaiii 
lihat of the village. Pounding of a city this he 

did by the founding of Uaijipet later and now known as 
Walajapet. (4) And the digging of a lasting tank 
always containing crystal clear water — this he carried 
out by founding the Kaiji tank near Conjeeveratu. 

A sidelight IS thrown on the pact that he made the 
Nawab agree to when he was appointed SubedAr of 
Arcot. Knowing the nature of the master he was to 
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serve, he made him agree that he should not be calltfdr 
for by him at any time. If so called for, he would 
it to mean his final recall, but he was privileged to see 
the Nawab whenever he (Achaiina-Pandit) desired to do 
so. Also when he came from one countr}’ to another 
where the Nawab was residing for the time being, the 
Nawab was to embrace him and both should go through 
in procession in one and the same palanquin through the 
whole place. It would be difficult to say, bearing the 
character of the Nawab in mind, that some such pact as 
this was not a wrong arrangemeob if there was to be 
continuity of administration along certain sound lines by 
the Nawab's Subedar. 

If Kaja Hlrbal of Akbar's days was a prominent 
member of Akbar's new religion, Achanna-Pandit was 
the founder of a new religion by himself. That religion 
went by the name of Vanuinfi^mata, a religion with 
strong Vuishnavitc leanings. He was the first to 
embrace it, having been in turn Srl-Vaishnava and 
Madhva. He secured some converts to it during his 
life-time. On his death, howc\er, most of its adherents 
got themselves merged in the Madhva sect. 

Kaiji died by poisoning himself by swallowing the 
diamond solution. His descendants m his daughter's 
line arc all Madhvas and are living at Little Conjeeve- 
raiii. Though commonly known as Haqi, he was known 
in otlicial correspondence as Achanna-Pandit or Achanpa 
I’ant (see Fort St. George Records. Mtlifatg Country 
Correspondence, recording letters from Achanna Pant 
to the Nawab— 22nd March 1771, Vol. XIX, pp, 96-108>. 

The character and abilities of Pandit Achanpa will 
perhaps be better appreciated if a few particulars of 
U&ja BTrbal of Akbar’s time are given. It is not a 
little ounous that Mountstuart Eiphinstone, the historian, 
does not mention filrbal's name, though he gives a long 
and comprehensive account of Akbar's reign (sec Cowell’s 
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edition of Elphinstone’a History of India, 1874, pp. 453* 
547) ; bat Jater historians of India have in recent times 
given some space to him. According to these accounts, 
Baja Birbal was born about the year 1528 of poor 
Brahmin parents and lost his life in 1586 in an 
expedition against the Afghan tiibes of Swat in the 
present N. W. F. Province. Though Todar Mai and 
Man Singh, Akbar's other generals, triumphed over 
them subsequently, Akbar'b [leisunal loss in the death 
of Birbal, his bosom friend, was all but irreparable. H&jii 
Birbal had been ussoci ited with .\kbar frjiii the early 
{lart of his reign. He liecaiiie famous as a jioet, 
musician, and more than all its a wit. He en]'o>rd 
the contidcnce of the Km(>eior who delighted m his 
company. The story goes that Birbal was a great and 
inveterate chewer of tobacco — which .shows that the 
story 18 Uter day invention as tobacco (‘aiiie into usc in 
India only about 1U04 and Aklmr one day jestingly said 
that the black leaf he v/as so fond of was avoideil even by 
asses. Birbal, not iiiindiiig the Kmperors dignity, 
readily rejoined that only asses had an aversion ior that 
fragrant object. Akbar askeJ him if he could assign 
any reason for the eternal discontent of ijrabiiiins. lie 
answered him at once in one phrase, lota nai, that is, no 
lota, m a double sense of roll and tumblers, thereby 
suggesting that asses are easily discoutcntetl lieciiiiso they 
do not get their usual roll and Brahmins because they arc 
usually so jxxir that they could not even afford to own a 
tumbler Birbal was invested with the title of Karirdj, 
king of (Hiets, and was created a Matunhddr of two 
thousand. Unlike Kaj'a Bhagavan Das and Man Singh, 
Birbal was amongst the most prominent members of the 
new Divine Faith of Akbar C Dm Ilahi "), though he 
greatly disagreed from his master in the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the Hikh religion. His beautiful luanston at 
Fatepur Sikri, built about 1571, would seem to distinctly 
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indicate hie importance at Akbar’b coact. Dr. Y. A. 
Bmith, who gives a picture of R&ja Birbal, suggests that 
he was not much of a luititacy officer and that it was a 
mistake on the part of Akbar to have made him a 
general (see Oxford History of India, pp. 361 and 
378). This, however, is a matter of opinion. It is 
permissible, perhaps, to add that Akbar might have bad 
greater grounds thau mere friendship to make 
llTrbal a general. Like .\kbar’s J-iTrbal, Achanna-Pan^it, 
the South-Indiun Birbal of the 18th century, was a 
remarkably resourceful, ready-witted military and revenue 
officer. He was the entire maker of his own career, 
which, was a most successful and brilliant one despite 
the (act that he lust Arcot to Haidar (For a brief but 
good account of Akbar’s Birbal, sec also R. Satyanatha 
.\iyar, J ('ullege Text hook of Indian History, Vol. Ji 
jip. *279 280 and 318) 

(7) GLNLH.\n Sir Hi-.CTon Mi.suu (1726-1605;. 

Born, 1720, son of Hugh Munro , l-insign m the 
•J8th Kcgimeiit, 1740 ; commanded the 89th Kcgimeut 
out to Bombay in 1761 , suppressed a inutim ut sepuys 
at Patna, 1764 ; won the decisive battle of Buxar, October 
23, 1764, defeating the Nawab Wazii of Oudh, Shuja- 
ud-daula and Mir Kasiiu , Lt. Col., 17Go , M. P. for the 
Inverness burghs, 1768-1801 , commanded the Madras 
Army, 1778; took Pondicherry from the French. 1778; 
K. B., 1779; engaged in the field against Haidar All, 
1780-1781, cuiumanded a Division in Sir Kyie Coote's 
victory at Porto Novo, July 1,1781; captured Nega- 
pataiii, November 1781, returned to England; Major- 
General, 1782; General, 1798, died >it Novar, December 
•27, 1806. 

To General Sir Hector Munro, who unsuccessfully led 
the English army against Ha>l'>r Ali in September 1780, 
Buxar was certainly the scene of his early glory (23rd 
• October 1764), and what he achieved there is thus 
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described m the graphic pages of Ed-vcard Thornton. 
“ The army being once more in a state in which it 
might be trusted to meet an enemy, Major Munro 
prepared to take the held as early as possible after the 
rains; the 15th Septeiuber (1764) was fixed for the 
rendezvous of the troo^is from the different cantonments. 
Before the army was put in motion, intelligence was 
received 'that the enemy had advanced several parties of 
horse, and throw n up some breastwork on the banks of 
the Soane to imjiede the passage of the English. To 
remove this obstacle, Major Champion was dispatched 
with a detachment and four field-pieces to cross the 
river some miles lielow the place w'here the mam l)od> 
were to [mss, and advance on the op{) 06 ito hank for the 
purpose of dislodging the cnom\ and covering the landing 
of the British troops. It was iiniiortant that Major 
Champion should anivc on one side of the river at the 
same time that the main body reached the other. The 
movements of both parts of the British force were 
regulated with a view to secure this — and with so much 
precision were they c.\ccuted, that Major ChanijHon’.s 
detachment began to tire on the enemx at the iiioment 
when the van ui Major Munro's army ajijicarod on the 
op{K>site bonk. The encmv was soon dislodged — the 
English force was thus enabled to cross the nvei witlioiit 
molestation, and in fonr hours the oiH*ration was 
completed. Major Munro then continued hit, march 
towards Bdxar, where the enemy lay. Bn the 22nd 
October he arrived there, and encamped just lioyond the 
range of the enemy's shot. He found them intrenched 
with the Ganges on their left and the village of iiuxar in 
their rear. The first intention of Major Munro was to 
attack them before day-break on the morning after his 
arrival. Home sjiies were sent out to ascertain in what 
part of their encanipinont the force of their artiller)' lay, 
where the tents of the Vizicr and Meor Cossim stood, v 
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and whether the British artillery could be brought to 
bear on the enemy’s nght. Major Munro being resolved 
to avoid attacking them on their left, m order, said be, 
’ that we might have a better chance to drive them into 
the Ganges than they should us. ’ Midnight arrived 
without bringing back the spies. The British Comman- 
der concluded that they had fallen into the bands of the 
enemy, and he resolved to postpone the attack tilt the 
following morning. As the day broke, two of the sp.os 
returned, and reported that the enemy had been under 
anus all night, that they had been moving their artillery, 
and that the women and treasure had been sent a\^ay. 
A rrconnoisatice took place, and many of the enemy’s 
troops were {icrceivcd under arms, but not beyond the 
intrenchments , and it the opinion of Major Munro 
and all thcothcers, who accompanied him, that tlie bustle 
apparent in the enemy's camp was a feint, ‘ In this 
Ijelief,’ said the Major, ‘ I retuined to our caiup, 
wishing they would come out and attack us, for our 
army was encamped in order of battle.' His wish was 
gratified. At eight o’clock the field-oiiicer of the day 
announced that the enemy's right was in motion, and 
that he was confident that they were seriously resolved 
on making an attack. The diums were immediately 
ordered to beat to anus, the troops advanced from their 
cucampiuent, and in a few minutes were ready to receive 
the ajiproaching enemy This action commenced at 
nine and raged till twelve, when the enemy gave way. 
They retired, however, leisurely, blowing up several 
tumbrils and three large magazines of powder as they went 
off. The British anu\ broke into columns to pursue ; but 
pursuit was frusti-atcxl by the Vizier sacrificing part of 
his army to preserve the remainder. Two miles from the 
field of battle was a rivulet, ov-'r which a bridge of boats 
had been constructed. This the eueuiy destroyed before 
their rear had passed over ; and through this act about 
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two thousand of them were drowned or otherwise lest. 
Destructive as was this proceeding, it was, says Major 
Monro, ‘the best piece of generalship Bhoojah>od- 
Dowlah shewed that day ; because, if I had crossed the 
rivulet with the army, I would either have token or 
drowned the whole army in the Caramnassa, and conic 
up with his treasure and jewels and C'ossiin Ali 
Khan's jewels, which, I was tnforaied, amounted to 
between two and three millions.' 

“ The Dritish force engaged in this iiieiiiorablc 
battle consisted of eight hundred and lift} .seven Kiirup- 
cans, five tbouhand two hundred and nincty-st'veu sejKivs, 
and nine hundred and eighteen native cavalry, inokiag >i 
total of seven thousand and scveuty*twu men. They liad 
a tram of artillery of twenty field-pieces. 'I'he force of 
the enemy, according to sonic reports, amounted to sixty 
thousand men, and the lowest estimate fixes it at furt.v 
thousand. Of this vast iiuiulier two thousand Here left 
dead upon the field of battle, e.vclosivc of those oho 
perished from the dcstrucUun of the bridge . the enemy 
also lost one hundred and thiity-threc pieces of cannon 
of various snccs. The loss of the Knglish in killed and 
wounded was severe, amounting to no less than eight 
hundred and forty-seven. The situation of the wounded 
enemy was pitiable, but they received all the attention 
which it was in the jtower of the victors to afford 
'i'o ensure the due discharge of this hiiiiiauu jiiovision, 
it was personally superintended by the Coiitmandcr-in- 
Cbief, who thus showed that, although when ctreuni- 
stances reijuired seventy he would not tthrink from its 
exercise, he was not less prompt in executing the gentle 
offices of charity than in enforcing obedience to the 
demands of military law." (Edward Thornton, llutury 
of the British Empire in India, I. 455.459). 

What General Munru gained at Uuxar he lost at 
C'oajeevcraui. The idea of his cantoning at one place 
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and of his de8[)atching a detachment under Major 
Champion to the banks of the Soane to dislodge the 
Vizier of Uudh (Shnja-ud-daula) in September 1764 has 
its interesting parallel in the same General’s plan of 
despatching from Conjeeveram a detachment under Col. 
Fletcher to the assistance of Lt. Col. Baillie, situated 
opposite to Mysorean forces under Tipii on the banks of 
the Eortalaiyar river near Peraiubakuiiit in September 
1760 ; and suggests that he [lerhaps sought to follow j 
17HU the very preliminary tactics that he had adopted in 
1764. If this was so, then General Munro was 
thoroughl> mistaken. The actual situation m South India 
in 1760 was quite different from that of 1764 in North 
India, the disposition of the Mysore forces having proved 
a stuiubling block to the piogiess of the English anny 
advancing from the other side under ('ol. Baillie. 
Wbatevei the defence on the part of General Munro 
(» text for details', oxpediencj and prudence likewise 
denianoed the jiromjit concentration uf the entire 
English ariuN at I’eruinlmkum, which would have 
certaioh averted the fatal disaster which actually over- 
took Col. Baillie (10th September 1780) 

A recent writei, Lt. ('ol. L. H. Thornton, criticising 
the conduct of General Sir Hector Miinni on the occa- 
sion, obserNes ; ” 'I'lie blame must rest on Munro. He 

had adopted with his e\es o^ien, a most risky plan. If 
handled with energy and determination, this plan, 
faulty as it was, might still perhaps have been carried 
through with success, but in face of Munro 's lack of 
decision, failure was foredoomed." " The story of Munro 
and Baillie," he fiu'ther observes, *' poesesses a great 
interest for such as study the part played by human 
nature in war. It shows hon the passage of time may 
bring about a deterioration il ^ven the finest character, 
for it would be diflScult to find any point of resemblance 
I«tween General Sir Hector Munro, allowing the golden 
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moments to trickle through his palsied fingers at Conje* 
everam, and Major Hector Munro, gripping a critical 
situation in his firm hands and, all undismayed by giant 
odds, snatching victory from the jaws of defeat by the 
corpse-paved ford of Buxar” (L. H. Thornton, Light 
and Shade in Bygone India, 66-67). This is sorely a 
correct appraisal of the role played on two different fields 
by General Sir Hector Munro, who is still remembered 
m Indian History, as one writer (R.W. Munro, writing in 
the Hindu, dated August 4, 1943) puts it, as the “ victor 
of Buxar and the villain of (lonjeeveram,” two memo- 
table episodes which took place within an interval of 
sixteen years (1764-1780). 

(8) Comparison op Haidar with Banjit Si.mih, 
Lion op Lahore, and AiiA-i'D.DiN Khii-ii 

A recent writer suggests a comparison l)etween 
Banjit Singh, the Lion of Lahore, and Haidar Ali. H<* 
observes . “ There were other strong jM)mts of dm'Hi- 

blance between Hyder .\li and Banjit Hingh, in parti- 
cular their indifference to all forms of religion which 
enabled them to offer employment to an> capable man, 
no matter what was his creed. The two men differed m 
the ability to maintain peaceful relations with the 
British. Here Hyder failed where the (Jreat Maharajah 
succeeded, but the latter had before him the object lesson 
provided by the fate of Mysore and of the Mahratta.s. 
Incidentally, each of these two remarkable men was 
cursed with an Heir Apparent whom he neither trusted 
nor yet took steps to remove ” (Lt. (’ol. L. H. Thornton, 
Light and Shade in Bygone India, p. 267, f. n. 1). 

The points of resemblance between the two great men 
may be thus stated : — 

(1) The rise of both was phenoinenali though 
different entirely from each other. The Sikhs built up 
an independent .state and a confederacy, and Banjit Singh 
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emerged out of it and took over the reins suppressing the 
confederacy even. As is well known, on the death of 
Gum Govind Singh, his chosen disciple, Banda, retnrned 
to the north and became the leader of the Sikhs. He 
assembled the scattered Sikh bands and defeated the 
Mughal authorities in the Punjab. Then he took over 
the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Bahadur 
Shah, the Mughal Emperor, hastened to the Punjab and 
drove Banda to the Jumna. Bahadur Shah’s death, 
however, and the civil war which followed, helped 
materially and the Sikhs reappeared in the Soathein 
Punjab Furruksiyar, Baliadni Shah's successor, sent 
Abdus Sainad Khan, uho took Gnrudaspur and captured 
Banda. Banda was put to death at Delhi in 171G. We 
do not hear of the Sikhs until the invasions from the 
north -w Out gave them their next opix>rtunity. During 
1730-17(35, the ixinod of coniraotiun, when Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah repeatedly invaded India, the Sikhs 
rapidly lecovered and gamed power. Thej founded the 
Khalsa State, raised an anuy, built strongholds and even 
struck coins. The\ occupied Lahore m 1764 — when 
Haidar was just rising to jxiwer — and became masters 
of the whole of the Punjab from the Jhelum to the 
Jumna They said that they bad to organise, if they 
were to exist, and accordingly they built up a confede- 
i-acji . All the Sikh chiefs met once annually at Amritsar 
and held a council (Gurumatha) and decided upon subjects 
of mutual interest. The confederacy consisting of the 
twelve unions of Sikhs (called misah), each union obey, 
ing a Sarddr, held its own lands and maintained a troop 
of horsemen. These unions m the Punjab to the north of 
the Sultcj went by the name of Manjha Sanghs and those 
between Sirhind and Sirsa as Mahca Sanghs. This con- 
federation of the unions, howe''er. could not function 
long owing to personal jealousies. Even the invasions 
of Shah Zaman in 1797 had little or no effect 
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on uniting them. The Sikhs, however, between 
1765 and 1800, extended their sway in all 
directions, and brought not only the Punjab from 
Attock to Earnal but also Jammu and Multan under 
their control. They ravaged even the Donb and BohiU 
khand, and pressed upon the borders of Oudh. Among 
the unions of Manjha, the Sakerkuchja finally attained 
the ascendency under the leadership of Mohan Singh, 
father of Ranjit Singh, while among the Malwas, the 
Patiala branch of the Phulkians cams to be acknowledged 
as the leader. During the Second Mahratta War (1801- 
1805), some of the Sikh sardars entered into an alliance 
with the English, and gave them valnable help against 
the Mahrattas. Among these wa.s liaojit Singh, who all 
hm life stuck to this policy of aiding the British against 
the Mahrattas. 

(‘2) Like Haidar, Knnjit Singh believed in centrali/n- 
tion of all [lower in his own hands. He realised that 
the Sikh confederacy, so long a.s it reniained a confeile- 
racy, would be but a loosely organised theocraev, divided 
as it was into twelve unions with chiefs of their own at 
their heads While they were strong in defence, tbe\ 
definitely lacked the ceatralized internal unit\ which 
alone could convert them into a visible aggressive [lower. 
Ran]it aimed at this objective. In I79t), be made i.«abore 
hiB capital, and extended, as wc shall see , his control 
over the Sikh unions gradually y-et .steadily . 

(3) Ranjit Singh’s power, like Haidar's, rested upon 
his magnificent army of 30.000 troops equipped and 
disciplined, as Haidar's, m the European manner. Also, 
like Haidar, he engaged able foreign officers, Ventnra 
and Avitabile, and attained a high level of military 
efficiency. Both were believers in the French saying 
Dieu e$t toujours pourlet phu grot battaillom ; Qod is 
always on the side of the largest battalions ; the largest 
army has the best chance of success. 
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(4) Like Haidar, again, Ranjit Singh governed with 
ruthless seventy, which is still locally remembered. The 
name of Avitabile, his deputy at Peshawar, is recalled to 
this day with grim memories of what he did. Until a 
few years ago, at Peshawar, the beam upon which this 
fierce General hanged three prominent citizens every 
week to discipline, as lianjit Singh put it, “ that nest of 
scorpions, ’’ was still pointed out. If anything, Ranjit 
was wnr-^e than Haidar in using force, individually oi 
collectively, as a weapon of aggrandizement 

(a) In his lelntions with the British, Ranjit followed 
an uniform policv of fnendlin- ss, which was possible, 
w'hereas it was not so in the case of Haidai Here the 
contrast between the two liegins This lequires a few 
words by itself. 

Born about 1780, two ^ea^‘. before Haidar’ >> death, 
Ranjit pushed hiiiisolf rapidlj to ibe fiont. During the 
invasion of Shah Zaman, in 1790, the vear Sermgapatam 
fell, Hiuijit Singh shot into prumiDence His abilities 
were iccogni>,ed In the Shah, who granted him Lahore. 
He then reduced tlie rnisals (Sikh unions) to submission, 
acquiied .\mrit'sai in 1802, and extracted homage from 
the chiefs ..1 the Punjab During the Mahratta wars, 
he refused to help tlie Mahrattas, and entered into a 
friendly alliance with the English By 1806, the Sikh 
confcdcrac\ of JiusaUt had ceased to exist, and Ranjit 
Singh had resolved to establish a monarchy which 
W'ould enable him to unite the Sikhs in a single state. 
When Lord Mint) arrived in 1807, new dangers 
threatened the British in India and elsewhere. Napoleon 
had reached the height of hia jxiwer in Europe and had 
just entered into an alliance with the Czar of Russia, 
with the object of crushing Bn* am, destroying its 
commercial prosjierity and overthrowing its Empire in 
Asia. To meet this threat, it wai necessary to over- 
come all those elements in India which might prove a 
VOL. in. DDDD 
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Boutoe of anxiety. Minto had therefore to adopt a policy 
ot active interference in Indian affairs — giving up the 
strict non-intervention policy of Sir George Barlow, his 
predecessor, who had in this respect followed the policy 
of Lord Cornwallis, who had, in his second term of 
office, reversed the policy of Marquess Wellesley, which 
had led to the latter’s recall— and gave effect to it by 
wars of conquest and by alliance. The conquests inclu- 
ded the seizure of the French islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon (1810), of the Dutch spice islands (1811), and 
embassies for concluding treaties of alliance were sent to 
Persia, Afghanistan and the Punjab. The mission to 
Persia was unsuccessful because of the quarrel between 
the British agents sent from India, and those from 
England Malcolm, who had been sent by Minto from 
India — he was then Resident at Mysore— returned 
without accomplishing anything. The mission to 
Kabul failed too. Afghanistan was m the throes of a 
civil war,' and the British envoy could not even reach 
the Afghan capital. The mission to Mahar&jah Ranjit 
Singh of the Punjab was headed by Metcalfe and fared 
better. A treaty of perpetual friendship was signed at 
Amritsar in 1809. This Treaty was, for both sides, a 
masterstroke of policy. Ranjit Singh undertook to 
abstain from making any encroachments on the terri- 
tories of the Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej, which was 
recognised as the frontier between his own and the 
British dominions. The British posted on anuy at 
Ludhiana to watch the frontier. Hut in the self-same 
year 1809, Ranjit Singh's ambitions, however, received 
a rude shock. The British took the Sikhs of Sirhind 
and Malwa — the country south of the Sutlej— under 
their protection, and compelled him to remain on the 
other side of the river on pain of war. Ranjit Singh 
realized that so long as bis rule was not firmly estab. 
lished, it would be futile for him to arouse the 
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hostility of a military power like the British and 
yielded to the obvious. The treaty of peace and friend- 
ship once made was accordingly never broken by him. 
This helped him to consolidate unhampered his domi- 
nion between 1809 and 1824. In 1818, he took 
Multan; in the following year, he annexed Kashmir; 
took Oerajat in 1820, and Peshawar in 1823. He now 
became supreme in the Punjab and master of a vast 
territory including Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar. 
Undisturbed, he ruled successfully over his dominions 
till his death m 1839. Because the British of the 
day kept faith with him— unlike those of Haidar’s days 
at Madras after the Treaty of 1709 — he kept faith 
with them and refused to help any one against the 
British The active policy of intervention followed 
openly by Lord Hastings (1813-1823) was rendered 
possible by the keeping of faith by the British with 
Itanjit Singh, who would not help the Mahrattas or 
anybody else against them. As vre know, the policy 
of Lord Hastings and his wars put an end to the 
existence of all independent principalities south of the 
Sutlej and established the paramountcy of the British 
over this vast dominion. Banjit Singh was silent 
witness to the war with Nepal in 1814, w'hich ended 
in the Treaty of Sigauli and the cession of Garhwal 
and Knmaon and the acceptance of the British Resident 
at the Ne^ialesM' capital, Khatmandu ; to the absorption 
of Central India by the Bntish by the suppression of 
the Pindaris by 1816 , to the Third Mahratta War 
which made Peshwa Baji Rao a Bntish pensioner; to 
the defeat of the Raja of Nagpur at Sitabaldi and of 
Holkar at Mohidpur and the cession and absorption of 
part of their I^spective territories ; to Sindhia’s 
cession of Ajmere and Gaikwad’s cession of Ahmeda- 
bad to the Rajput States passing under British 
protection, and the RSja of Batara being provided a 

DDDD* 
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ttmall principality which he ruled under British 
suzerainty. 

As between Haidar and Banjit Singh, the times 
were different ; the British policies pursued were 
different, and the character and calibre of the British 
representatives of the two periods were different. If 
Haidar had to deal with a succession of Governors 
of Fort St. George who were still largely imbued 
with the commercial ideas of the period, * which 
allowed private trade and winked at corruption a great 
deal, with men like George Strattan (suspended), Sir 
Thomas Bumbold, John Whitehill (suspended) ; and if 
honest men like Macartney were the exception and not 
the rule, Banjit Singh had to do largely with men who 
were empire-builders, of high probity, culture and 
character, who, while they kept to their solemn engage- 
ments and pursued their own policies, allowed others to 
pursue theirs without let or hindrance, men like the first 
Lord Minto and Lord Hastings. Luring the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Auckland (1830-1842), Kanjit Singh 
died (1830). But before then, .^.uckland had embroiled 
India m Afghan affairs, which proved disastrous to the 
British cause. Not only he interfered in Afghan poli- 
tics, but he also got iianjit Singh go with him in the 
pursuit of this wrong adventure. The liussians had, 
during the Napoleonic wars, made considerable advance 
into the East They had defeated, in 1826, the Persians 
and accqui^ed great influence in Persia. Thus deprived 
of their own iuffuence in that country, the British 
turned to Afghanistan, in order to use it as a barrier 
against possible Kussian invasious, Afghanistan was 
unfortunately then in a state of internal turmoil. The 
Durrani dynasty, founded by Ahmad Shah, had been 
expelled from Kabul and Ghazni by Dost Muhammad, 
a chief of the Barakzai clan. Shah Sbuja, the Lurrsni 
claimant to the Afghan throne, took refuge in India, 
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though Durrani chiefs still held Herat and Kaj^fahar. 
The Persians, aided by the Russians, laid siege to Herat 
in 1887. Dost Muhammad desired for help from the 
British against the Russians and Persians. Auckland 
refused assistance and Dost Muhammad turned to the 
Russians for aid. On this, Lord Auckland determined 
to interfere. He sent a naval force into the Persian 
Gulf. The Shah of Persia was thus compelled to raise 
the siege of Herat. Next, Auckland resolved upon 
deposing Dost Muhammad and placing Shah Shuja on 
the Afghan throne. He entered into a treaty with 
Hanjit 8ingh and Shah Shu]a for this purpose, according 
to which Ranjjt Singh agreed to co-operate with the 
British to restore Shah Shuja. It has been held 
that this could not be defended, as it meant interference 
in the affairs of a ruler who had done no injury to either 
the British or Kanjit Singh The Tiipartite Treaty 
concluded in 1838 between the Biitish, Kanjit Smgb 
and Shah Shuja was a mistake as it led to hostilities 
wiih an inoffeusive neighbour. This was the sole fault 
committed bj' Kanjit Singh during the whole period ot 
his rule over the Punjab, having been drawn into it by 
the fatal mistake of Auckland. The First Afghan War 
followed. The British forces marched through Sindh, 
in breach of the agreement with the Aniirs of that 
country concluded in 1832, as Rmjit Singh would not 
permit them the Punjab route. Kandahar and Ghazni 
tell. Dost Muhammad fled from Kabul. Shah Shuja 
entered, in 1837, Kabul, with the British forces. The 
British, however, could not establish him firmly in 
authority. Hanjit died in 1839. 1841, the Afghans 

rose in revolt and murdered Bumes and Macnaghten, 
two British officers. Akbar Khan, the son of Dost 
Muhammad, assumed the leadership ''f the Afghans, 
who forced, the British to leave Kabul m 1842. The 
retreat proved disastrous. Only a single survival out of 
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the whole force of 4000 reached Jalalabad, gallantly 
held against overwhelming odds by General Sale. Lord 
Ellenboroagh was, as the consequence of a new Govern- 
ment coming into power in England, appointed as 
Governor-General (in 1841) to replace Lord Auckland. 
Finding it impracticable to reverse the policy of his 
predecessor suddenly, he appointed General Pollock to 
avenge the disasters of the Tripartite Treaty of 1888. 
He forced the passage of the Ehyber and relieved 
Jalalabad, while General Nott, who had all along stoutly 
held Kandahar against all attempts to dislodge him, 
advanced to Ghazni and destroyed the fort. The two 
forces effected a junction, and after rescuing the English 
captives, retired from Kabul Dost Muhammad, who 
had surrendered in November 1840 and had lieen 
brought down to India, was now allowed to return to 
Afghanistan unconditionally and to resume his rule. 
It has been held that this war among other conse- 
quences unquestionably smoothed the path for the 
resistance of the Sikhs, and afterwards tlie great Indian 
reaction of 1857. To lianjit Singh, who died during its 
course, in June 1839, it meant worse. Weak successors 
followed and the Punjab was annexed, as the result of 
the British victories of the Second Sikh War, within 
less than ten years, in February 1819! Such is retribution 
sometimes.' 

Now to Haidar, after he came to jiower m 1761, 
there were three alternative courses that he might have 
adopted to avert the non-restoration of Trichinopoly. 
He could have threatened to go to war with the English, 
i f they d id not yiejd ; he could have stood aside and 

1 Owen, Selecltont of eto., thorn, Hfrmoiri of War in 

Alta, Hutton, Marquesoof Welletlea , Malcolm, PolUiealUvior]/- Ij. F. 
Rntbbrook WiUiams In hi« A JUutory of India, I’Mt III, Urituh India, 
MVOTely critieisea AacMwd and the Wbig govoniiimnt of the tim« for th« 
poUoy in «, Afgan War. He also due* not entirely app.njvc, at the mme 
tme, of the effects of the non-interreution poliey pursued by Iiord Mlnto 
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allowed matters (o take their coarse; or finally he 
could attempt to find a peaceful settlement by prepar- 
ing and waiting, and if possible, by way of mediation. 
He rejected the first of these courses, for immediate 
war was both impossible from his own point of 
view and from the condition of the country. He 
liad to make himself stable ; he had to remake the 
army ; and he had to get the finances ready. The 
country was tired of war, because it had proved fruit- 
less. The army was broken completely. The army 
was also not suited to modem conditions and equal to 
the fight that he expected from the English side. It 
would have been obviously waste of human endeavour 
and human lives to have tried war in such circum- 
stances The second alternative was even more 
repugnant. However ira|x>ssibU* now to get justice, 
Haidar could not and would not make up his niind to 
take the gross treachery and the malicious trick that bad 
been played on Mysore in the matter of the Secret 
Treaty. But he knew m the conditions he found him- 
self — a revolution at home and defeat abroad — he could 
not get justice at the hands of the English. He realized 
that the English would hear him only when he had 
rightly impressed them. He accordingly addressed 
himself to the thu*d course He realized that his object 
could bo gained by such means — by preparing and 
waiting and by impressing those around him by what 
he could achieve, if necessary, single-handed. He saw 
that he had a tremendous task before him Bat he bent 
down to it earnestly and zealously. Between the seven 
years 17G1-1767 he chalked out fi'r himself a programme 
of work which was all embracing. It was a period 
during which he never allow'ed himse'f to come into 
conflict with the English. 

The English did not consider the cession of teriitory 
to bo either inevitable or that it shonld be done 
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promptly to avoid conflict. They had seen that Nanja- 
rSja was broken down ; that his country had been 
attacked ; and that he bad returned home. Not only 
that, they had seen he had fallen for ever and that a 
soldier unknown, to name and fame— and that one 
unconnected with the lioyal family — ^had succeeded him. 
They did not yet jierceive that Haidar was a 
portent and would soon prove more than a danger 
to them — a calamity. Measures for a peaceful settlement 
could have been arranged between the two Governments 
but there was a fl^ in the ointment That was Muha- 
mmad All, the Nawab of the Karnatic, who goaded the 
English m Madras to action against everybody who 
stood against his own alleged rights to the oflicc of 
Nawab The Nawab did nut lealize that he had to 
live with Mysore, side by side with it, os a peaceful 
neighbour, and that the territories of the Kamatic 
bordered on those of Mysore The English at Madras 
were, until Lord Clive interfered in the matter, equally 
blmd to this cardinal fact in the situation. If they had 
but adequately appieciated that single fact, they would 
not have made light of the fact that Mysore was bound 
to fight for what it considered was justly her due— who- 
ever might come to occupy the place of Nanjar&ja. By 
committing this single fault, they were soon to plunge 
themselves in wars which w'cre to try all their resources 
for nearly 28 years. As traders they desired peace ; as 
those who found money for the war of Muhammad All, 
they wanted orderly Government, so that they 
might recover the funds they had provided him 
with for maintaining him as Nawab of the Karn&tic ; 
and as auxiliaries of a foreign power who did 
not want to figure in the wars of the country powers, 
they were anxious to slip away unobserved from a 
war which had already drained their coffers and 
which promised to worsen their financial sitoa- 
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tion if they had to continue their warlike operations 
any farther. 

The treaty of 1769 stood m the way. It proved a 
trouble to them first because it bound the English to 
Haidar by the offer of a general guarantee against 
aggression — provoked or unprovoked — against him. This 
was a serious responsibility they bad accepted, especially 
because the English had so far had no treaty liabilities to 
Mysore, except the Secret Treaty which Muhammad AH 
had concluded with Nanjaraja in the Tnchinopoly affair. 
Secondly, the Treaty was found to prove impossible of 
performance by the English at the very first instance 
that it could be put to test. It involved reciprocal obli- 
gations of a military character w'hich the English soon 
found too onerous for them to be bound by, especially m 
view of their known and unknown obligations to 
Muhammad All. 

They — the English— had yet no coriect idea of Haidar 
or his character. They little realized that he meant 
what he said. I’hey could have preserved peace with 
him without sarcificing their principle but they chose 
their own way. They were too much committed to 
Muhammad Ali to swerve an inch from their alliance with 
him, which had involved them financially very deep with 
him. Even a compromise with Haidar was thus an 
impossibility for them. Either they w'ere against him ; 
or they were with Muhammad Ali They plainly could 
not be with both. After then first failure to 
respond, Haidar’s distrust m the English became 
deep-rooted His disbelief m their sincerity took 
finuer hold of him. That was the dominating factor 
in all that he did afterwards. The English, because 
of the infiuence of Muhammad Ali, ''nunot be relied on 
to any extent. He came to the finai conclusion he 
should do without them, and if tfiey stood in the way, to 
remove them. Haidar thus became irreconcilable and 
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remained unreconciled . Thus his professed hand of 
friendship had been rejected and be became in course of 
time an implsMsable foe. llanjit Singh was earnest in 
his desire of a friendly neighbour in the English across 
bis border, and wholeheartedly believed in them, and 
the English believed in him, there being no middle 
party— like Muhammad All m the case of the English at 
Madras and Haidar on the other — and both were satisfied 
at their coming together, having realized the need for 
such an alliance. Haidar wished for a steadfast alliance 
but could not get it, because of Muhaiiiinad All. The 
English desired to make friends with him, but tlit*ir 
friendship with Mahamm.ul .\li had committed them too 
far and his venality was so gicat as to overcome all 
obstacles until the atmosphere had lieeri pinged by the 
emergence of men like Cornwallis and Welh-sley who 
could push aside all personal interests in the matter and 
concentrate dhtirely on public interests The English 
honestly believed they would succeed m thoir efforts to 
secure Haidar’s friendship and repeatedly tried tn 
negotiate through special and ulhcM’ envoys Except 
Schwartz, the others were civilians in the service. JJut 
they, the ambassadors from the English Cuiii[uny, m'ciii to 
have been intent more on exploration latlier than 
negotiation. At any rate, the key-note of their talk was 
to know rather than to get to a decision and help them, 
selves in the realization of their objectives. That was 
why they leiieatodly failed in their missions of peace 
with Haidar. There is thus a deep difference between 
the love for amicable relations with the English on the 
part of Ranjit Singh and Haidar, t’lough the former, 
during Lord Auckland's time, committed a fatal error 
which meant to the British terrible trouble with 
Afghanistan and to Ranjit Singh’s successors the los/s of 
all their territory within ten years of the death of Ranjit 
Singh. 
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Comparison with Ala-ttd*din Kbiui. 

Yet another comparison suggests itself and that is one 
between Haidar and Ala-ud-din Khilji (or Khalji as it is 
latterly spelt). Thongh hve fall centuries separated the 
two from each other, there is a singular similarity 
between them (Haidar, 1761*1782; Ala-ud-din E^htlji, 
1296-1315 A. D.) 

(1) Haidar, like Ala-nd-din Khilji, was an unlettered 
man, but like him, again, bad seen a great deal of ttie 
world. He had convinced himself, just as Aii-ud-dln 
had done before him, that none m his dominions should 
Ih' allowed to hoard his wealth. He felt, instinctively 
as it were, the direst enmity between wealth and 
oliediencc, between richco .ind subjecti<in, and between 
[irosiierity and authority While Ala-ud-din applied his 
idea of reducing rich people to poverty to the Hindus 
only, Haidar applied it to all— Hindus and Muslims 
alike. Jioth plundered the rich and took all they 
{xissessed. But there was this difference lietween the 
two : .\la-ud-dTn, while he never allowed Hindus to 
.iccuiuulate hoards of pro[)erty, just left to them 
sufficient from year to year of ixirn, milk and 
curds, so that they might .subsist and be always 
submissive and obedient, Haidar did not see any 
need even for this small measure of concession 
to necessity. Uc took all that a servant of his 
had hoarded and plundered him so effectively of 
all he po8.ses8ed that he and his dejiendents died 
m the most abject jxivorty. Both Haidar and 
Ala-ud-din were filled with horror at the sight 
of a rich man. A rich man was sure to 

develop pride and may thus become disobedient 
and thus prove destructive t** those in authority. 
To adopt Ala-ud-dln’s language, the rich should 
reduced to such poverty that they might at the 
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coipjxuuid of authority readily " creep into holes like 
mice,” and trouble no more* 

(2) If Ala-ud-dln was a man of vigour and ability 
quite exempt from all the scruples which obstructed his 
uncle Jalaluddln’s success, Haidar’s lack of scruples in 
his conduct towards his benefactor Nanjar&ja has only 
to be recalled to our minds, and the treatment he meted 
out to him. 

(3) If Ala-ud-din adventurously marched to Deogiri - 
about 700 miles from his own place, a great part of it 
through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
range, which so completely separates Hindustan from 
the Deccan, to carry out his new conquests (1294 A, D.) 
despite the narrow and intricate paths, the want of 
supplies and the danger of exposure to the arrows of 
the mountaineers, making the pas«,age difficult for a 
small force and impossible for a large one— and his 
entry into so great and {xipulous a country as the 
Deccan with no more than 1000 men. seemed an act of 
rashness rather than of courage and gives a 
high impression of his militai) talents. Haidar’s quick 
marches and vigorous movements, both into the Karnatic 
and the West Coast, ignoring all physical bayriers within, 
exemplify his instinctive military genius. 

(4) If Ala-ud-din was a great dissimulator and w,m 
always insidious in his designs, even including as against 
hiB uncle and benefactor Jalaluddin, immediately before 
he perpetrated the foul crime of assassination against 
him, ;^idar’s capacity for the same art is too well 
known to need elaboration 

(6) If Ala-ud-dIn was thus a parricide, Haidar was 
a bad regicide, in fact the worst example Indian History 
affords. If Ala-ud-din’s murder of the two sons of 

9. For Ala-ad-dIn. hm Uarani, TOnkh-i Firit Shah* lo Elliot and Oowaon 
III. 181-188 , for Haidar, wo Miraa Ikbal in bi« Akwall-IIuilur v«.t 
u Milei' E.Iiinftqi, p. 498 et uq. 
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Jal&laddln and the imprisoning of his qneen lay bare his 
ntter cruelty towards the family of the man who loved 
him more than his own sons and trusted in him, TTat<lA.r 
affords more than one parallel to these foul acts of cruelty 
and lack of the nulk of human kindness in his career.* 

(6) If Ala-ud-dln was illiterate, capricious as well as 
cruel and tyrannical, his foreign conquests were among 
the greatest ever made in India. Like his, Haidar’s 
conquests, despite his illiteracy and tyranny at home, 
were, for the times he lived in, vast and impressive, 
while his projected conquests, if he had succeeded in 
them, would have eclipsed Ala-ud-dTn’s. 

(7) If quiet and security prevailed throughout the 
country, if wealth increased and showed itself in private 
and public buildings, and in other forms of luxury and 
iiuproveinents in Ala-ud-dTo's time, it was equally so 
during Haidar’s period of office a.s Sarv&dhik&ri^, despite 
the torture he applied in certain cases. 

(8) If Ala-ud-dTn, despite his ignorance, was so 
arrogant that his iiioat experienced ministers dare not 
venture to contradict him, and the best informed men 
about his court were careful t<> keep their knowledge to 
the level of his requirements, there is reason to believe 
that Haidar as often superseded the counsel of his 
ministers, individually and collectively, and even 
superseded his whole cabinet and substituted his 
own discretion in pliice of their deliberations and 
views. 

<9) Haidar would have fully agreed with one of 
Ala-ud-d!n's maxims, that ** religion hiid no connection 
with civil government, but was only the business, or 
rather, amusement, of private life,” and another that 
“ the will of a wise prince was better than the venerable 

a Sm BiphiutonF, H*»fory of /ftSi*, SSI-a'*: V. A Smith, Omfer4 

ilutorff of Tnclto, SB1-9M. 
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bodies of men,” the “prince” in this case being 
himself as absolute SarvddhikSri.* 

Contrast between the two. 

Here the contrast begins between the two and may be 
briefly stated thus : — 

(1) Haidar did not go so far as Ala-ud-din, who, in 
the commencement of his career of prosperity, is 
said to have entertained thoughts of setting up for a 
Prophet, and founding a new religion; and when 
he had laid aside that fancy, he is said to have assumed 
the title of “The Second Alexander," and publicly 
discussed a project of universal conquest. (2) Nor did 
Haidar interfere with private trade and go the length of 
fixing rates for the prices of all articles, as Alexander did. 

(9). On the location of the site of the 
OLD Palace in Sebinoapatam. 

Brief mention has been made m the text of the work 
of the exact spot on which the ancient Palace of the 
Maharajas of Mysoie stood in the Senngnpatam Fort. 
It has been stated that that spot is marked by the 
Memorial Mantap which was put up by His late High- 
ness 6rl Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur IV on Ist July 
1915 in the presence of a large and distinguished gather- 
ing of citizens of Mysore from all tiie parts of the State. 

4. See BlpbinHtone, o e , 898-MO. Dr. V. A. .Smitb, in bli Oxford Umtory 
o//n<iio, takes the Tww "that hewaia particularly aavage tyraut 
with very btUe beoso of justice.” Prul, Riiabbrook Williams dtHeri 
from Ibis view and saye that this jndf^meiit " seems rather severe ’’ 
He suggests that though it it true his govemmeDt repres-nta typieal 
despotlsiD, It would not be fair to isnore bis olaims as the flrst 
Muslim king who inaugurated a new imiwrial poltoy of bringing tbet 
whole country under the sway of Delhi and who attempted to intro- 
duee a strong and efficient administration and thus created a gree 
historic precedent which bad its conscious or uneoiiscions effect in 
moulding and shaping the policy of the subsequent ruler* of Delhi. 
See A Hutory of Itulta, Part I, Muhammadan Period, p, 86 
Blphinstone attributes the vigour of Ala ud-din te the " vigour of 
despotism'’ itself (o.c.). 
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The Mantap locates the birth-place of Sr! Erish^ara^a 
Wa4iyar III of revered memory. This^spot having been 
duly identified, a memorial mantap TPas erected on it, 
the foundation atone being laid for it by H. H. Sif 
Kri8hi;iarSi]a Wadiyar IV. “The grounds encircling 
this Mantap,” as the Beport presented on that occasion 
stated,^ “ contained the old spacious Palace of the heroic 
ancestors of the present Ruling Mah^jah of Mysore. 
A remnant of its Karikal Thotti is just behind here still, 
with its finely sculptured stone known i&Panchdnga bhitii 
kullu and near here stood the famous ^ukravdra-s^je, 
seven storeys high, so named, evidently in honour of the 
great goddess, ^rl Chatuundesvari, the tutelary deity of 
the Mysore llojal House, to whom l^ukravSra (Friday) 
18 most sacred. It was here, too, that llaja Wodeyar, the 
ninth Ruler of M ysore in the direct line, supplanted the 
supremacy of the Viceroy of Vijayanagar and took over 
Ins Royal Palace and acquired the historic throne there, 
the throne which has ever since descended to the heirs of 
the Mysore Ihnal House in unbroken succession. It was 
Raja Wodeyar who is known to have built the 6ukravara- 
sfjje. His evtntful reign covered the period 1678-1617. 
He laid the foundation of the fortunes of the Mysore 
Royal House here. Kanthirava Narasa Raja added to the 
fort buildings, defending against the invasion of Rana- 
dulla Khan, the Rijgpur General. He established a mint 
here. Chikkadevaraja niled a growing State here betw’een 
1678-1704.'' His successors ruled from here in an un- 
broken line until the death of Khasa-ChSmar&ja Wodeyar, 
in 1796, when Tipu, in the exercise of his ws gnmAt! 
autocratic pow'ers, would not allow the rightful hei> to 
the throne to succeed, removed the Royal Family to a 
mean dwelling and plundered the Palace— at Seringapa- 
tam-^f everything, includmg the personal ornaments 


i. Sm printed Beport ot Prnceedingi, Ucued 9^1916. 
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of individuals. ErishnarajS Wodeyar III, who was bom 
in this Palace apd was then but two years old, cried 
bitterly at the attempt to take away his little golden 
bracelets (see text of this work, Chapter XVI, ante). 

When Haidar rose to power from about 1761, he built 
a residence for himself within the fort, called a "Palace” 
by De La Tour. This was within the walls of the fort 
and was surrounded by a high enclosure. Its remains 
are now commonly known as the ” Palace, ” and for long 
converted into and used as sandalwood-store, though 
the greater part has been demolished. A description of 
this “ Palace ” has been given by Schwartz as he saw it 
in 1779 (see ante p. .500) and lately by Buchanan- 
Hamilton as he saw it in 1800. The Maharaja's Palace 
was situated near the temple of ^r! Ranganatha, where 
there are yet a few mud wails and a sunken granary, 
which are the sole relics of the seven* storeyed building 
that stood here in ancient days from the days anterior 
to the Vijayanagar Viceroys at this place and later of the 
Mysore Maharajas. It is of this building that Wilks 
says that Tipu, in leniovius; the Uojal Family from it, 
had intended to destroy altogether, and gave orders for 
that purpose, which were afterwards changed. It was 
with reference to the valuable contents of the Library 
at this Palace that Tipii gave the direction that those 
contents may be sent over to his stables It W'as reported to 
him that several large apartments in it were full of books, 
chiefly of palm-leaf and hadatams, and he was asked 
how they were to be disposed of ” Transfer them ," 
said he, ” to the royal stables as fuel to boil the coultee 
(grain on which horses are fed), ” and this was accordingly 
done. A miscellaneous collection was, however, preserved 
from this destruction by the pious artifice of a Brahman, 
which, in the confusion, fell into the hands of a British 
officer. Among the historical tracts which this collec- 
tion contained was the record of a curious inquiry into 
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Ihe state of the Boyat Family aqd its Telations condooted 
in 1716. The high enclosore. referred to above, vnus for 
some years, after ^jj^oaptnre of Seringapatam, ased as 
Gnn Carnage Fsotoiry. 

Of Tipd’s “ Palace ” which stood in the L£l BSgh, 
nothing now remains. Buchanan m 1800 says of it 
that “ thongh built of mud, it possesses a considerable 
degree of elegance and is the handsomest native building 
that 1 have ever seen. ” 

The Fort, as ongmally designed, appears to have had 
four gateways, east, west, north and south. The pnnci> 
pal entrance was known as the Elephant Gate on the 
South side. This is not now used, the road being earned 
through a more convenient gateway made to the west 
of it. The Elephant Gateivay bears an inscription in 
Persian stating that the foundation of the fort was laid 
in the year 1219 from the biith of Muhammad, t.c., of 
Tipu’s Mauladi Eta (1791 A. D ). This can only refer 
to certain repairs effected in that yeau" by Tipu. Bucha- 
nan says that the streets in the foit were narrower and 
more confused than in any place he had seen since 
leaving Bengal The generality of the houses were 
very mean, although many of the chiefs were well lodged 
after their fashion. Tipu allowed no peraon to possess 
property in houses there. He disposed off the buildings 
as he thought fit, and on the slightest caprice chang^ 
the tenants The fort was for several years occupied by 
the British Troops, and to provide greater space within 
the walls, the inner ramparts were thrown down and 
the inner ditch was filled op in 180(;. The course of 
this ditch may now be traced by the line of tamarind 
trees planted along it when it was closed up. By its 
conquest in 1799, Seringapatam became the property of 
the British Government, who leased the island to the 
Mysore Government for a fixed sum o5 Bs. 60,000 a year. 
It became during this period both the administrative 
VOli. UI. 
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capital of the State and the Headquarters of the Subai- 
diary Force maintained by the East India Company. The 
fortress was, between 1799-1804, governed by General 
Arthur Wellesley ; the Lal-BAgh was assigned as the 
residence of the Besident, while the principal mint, the 
General Treasury, the Hnzur Cuchen of His Highness’ 
Government were, partly for the convenience of commu- 
nication of the Besident and chiefly because Mysore, the 
residence of His Highness, was yet unprovided 
with any buildings for these purposes, stationed close 
to it. About the close of 1804, these deflcienoies 
were supplied at Mysore and these offices were 
subsequently transferred to that place. The Lsl-Bsgh 
was at the same time pronounced to be uninhabitable 
from its extreme unherilthiness, and pro^iosalR for the 
transfer of the Besidency to Mysore were al^o in hand. 
In 1801, owing to the continued ill-health of the British 
Troops at Seringapatam, a cantonment «as founded at 
Bai^alore, the salubriij of the climate of which place 
had then come to be widely appreciated. Accordingly, 
this place was fixed upi >n as the proper one for cantoning 
the troops. Sermgapatain began rapidly to decline on 
account of its climate from then, and its deray was pro- 
portionate with the rise of Mysore The jmpiilation of 
the island, estimated by Buchanan to have reached at 
least 1.50,000 durmgthe penotl ( f Tipii, iiefore the expi- 
ration of a year, had sunk to 82,000. MeHDwhile, the 
Palace at Mysore began to be restored and we have a 
description of it, when it was being restored m May 
1800 by Buchanan. “ It has now so far advanced, " he 
says, " as to be a comfortable dwelling, and I found the 
young Prince (6rl Krishnaraja Wadiyar III) seated m it 
on a handsome throne.” This work of restomiion was 
undertaken by Pumaiya, Dew&n at the time, in 1790- 
1800. In that year, he expended Cwtirai Pagodas 
29,503, on the materials required for the purpose. In 
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1800-1801 he spent on them Pagodas 88,000. In the 
succeeding year, he expended on the garrison statiooed 
in the re* built fort Snd on the officers employed for its 
repairs Pagodas 4^,572, apart from Pagodas 59,522 
incurred as extraordinary expenditure on their re-con- 
struction work. In 1802 and 1808 and in 1803-1864 
further large sums were spent on them, besides the 
expenditure incurred on providing H. H. 8ri Krishparaja 
Wadiyar’s residence at Seringapatam as well. Col. 
Wilks, writing m 1805, suggested to the Governor- 
General the removal of all Public Departments of 
Government from Seringapatam to Mysore if H. H. 
was not to be dissociated from his officers. This sugges- 
tion was duly carried out with the result that Mysore 
displaced Seringapatam completely in the public eye as 
the Boysl capital. 

In the earlier stages, the liishi Gautama is tradition- 
ally regarded as having worshipped Banganathaswami, 
whose temple is the principal Hindu building in the fort. 
The Gautama-kshetra is a small island to the west of 
Seringapatam where the river divides. Under two large 
boulders on the north side of itlis what is known as the 
rishi scale, now closed up. Opposite, on the north bank 
of the river, has been found old Ganga inscriptions of 
the 9th century A. D. referring to the Ealbappubill at 
8ravanabejago|a. In 894 A. D., daring the reign of the 
Ganga sovereign Ere Ganga (887-985 A. D.), a person 
named Timmalaiya appears to have founded on the island, 
then entirely overran with jungles, two temples, one of 
B inganatha and a smaller one of Tirumala DSva, enclos- 
ing them with a wall, and to have called the place 6r!- 
rangapura or Srlrangapa^^pa (J, B. A. 8., VIII, 6; 
ilf. J. L. S., XIV, 13). Bfimanuja, the celebrated 
Vaishpavite teacher, came to Mysore and converted 
from the Jam faith Bi((i-Deva, the powerful Hoysaja 
king. This king bestowed on his new teacher and his 
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followers the tract of country on each side of the river 
Ganvery at this place, known by the name Ash^agrlma 
or 8 townships, over which he appointed his own officers 
under the ancient designations of Prabhus and Hebbars. 
Apart frow this tradition, there is reason to believe 
that the original town of Seringapatam was bnilt by 
Udayaditya, brother of Bitti-Deva, in 1120 A. D. 
(flf. A. B., 1917, page 16). It is probable that the first 
fort was erected by him. In 1454, Timmanna, a 
Hebbar, descended from one of the officers mentioned 
above, who is described as the Lord of Nagamangala, 
obtained, by a visit to Vijayanagar, the government of 
the district with the title of Dapnayak and permission 
to erect a fort at Seringapatam. He is said to have 
done this with the aid of a hidden treasure he had dis- 
covered, and enlarged the temple of Bangan&tha, making 
use of materials obtained from the demolition of some 
Jam temples at Kalasvadi, midway between Mysore and 
Seringapatam, distant from Seringapatam only by about 
five miles. His descendants held the government until 
1495 A. D., when Seringapatam passed into the direct 
possession of the Vijayanag-ir kings. 

For, we learn from inscriptions that Narasa, the 
founder at that time of the second Vijayanagar Dynasty, 
“ quickly damning up the Cauvery when in full flood, 
crossed over and captured the enemy (unnamed) alive in 
battle. Taking possession of their 'kingdom, he made 
the ancient ^rl-Kangapattana his own ” The place was 
evidently recognised as too important to remain in the 
hands of a nominal feudatory. It was eventually 
administered m the name of the Vijayanagar sovereigns 
by their Viceroys until 1610 A. D., when Tirumala BSja, 
the last of them, surrendered his power to Baja Wodeyar, 
the then rising Buler of Mysore. Thenceforth Seringa- 
patam became the capital of the Bajas of Mysore, the 
palace of the Vijayanagar Viceroy being occupied by 
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them. It continued to be the seat of government of 
the Mysore kings until its capture by the British m 1799, 
and for a few years later, until the formal transfer of 
government to Mysore City. 

Since the opening of the railway, the town of 
Seringapatam is easily reached from the railway station.' 
From this point, the situation of the Palace of the 
Mysore Royal Family at Seringapatam and other places 
may be fixed more conveniently from the point of view 
of a visitor. Crossing the south bridge, the visitor 
enters Seringapatam by the southern or the Mysore 
Gate. To the west of it is the Elephant Gate and follow- 
ing tlie road from this gate, De Haviland’s Arch is 
reached. Crossing the railway line, the visitor ascends 
a south-west rampart above the historic breach marked 
by a plain monument to the troops, British and Indian, 
who fell between 4th April and 4th May 1799 This 
memorial was erected by H. H. Ari Krisbnaraja Wadiyar 
IV to celebiate the centenary of this great 
event. The spot from which the Storming Party issued 
on the opposite side of the river is also marked by a 
memorial erected by His Highness the Maharaja. The 
repaired breach and m irks of the cannon balls are easily 
seen. Across the river two cannons still indicate the 
place from which the Storming Party started for the siege 
of Sermgaxiatam. Passing along the ramparts, we reach 
the Sultan’s Battery, below which are the notorious 
dungeons in which British prisoners taken during the 
Mysore Wars were kept. The way to these dungeons 
lies through the outer battlements, dowm in 20 steps. 
The prisoners were chained to each other in these 
dungeons. Hext passing small sally ports, tee descend to 
the maidan or Parade Ground, where the Palace of the 
Vijayanagar I ireroys of Seringapatam^, later occupied 
by the Royal Family of Mysore, stood. Here stands a 
memorial slab put up by His Highness Krishparaja 
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Wadiyax IV to mark the site of the ancient Palace, already 
adverted to. Near here were a number of ancient 
temples, of which only two or three now remain, of which 
the most celebrated is that of ^r! Banganathaswami, and 
not far from it is the Narasimhaswimi temple built by 
Eanthirava-Narasai'aja Wodeyar I. 

We next pass on to what are, at present, the remains 
of the residence of Haidar All and Tipu Sultan, known 
formerly, according to local tradition, as the Jjol-Mahal. 
All that exists to-day of this “ Palace ” is part of the 
high plinth on which it stood. In Haidar's time, 
according to Schwartz, it seems to have been a plain, 
substantial building with an open balcony or Durbar 
Hall overlooking the Parade Ground, with another hall 
opening on the ground behind It had been converted 
into a sandalwood store, though a greater part of it had 
gone to destruction or demolished Ketracing our 
steps to Col Wellesley’s tamarind tiet's bordered roa<l, 
we reach the water-gate, where, according to tradition, 
Tipu fell. This IS said to be the place where 'i’lpu is 
said to have spent a fortnight beiure the last siege of 
Seringapataiu. From hero the Jumina Miisjid, built by 
Tipu Sultan in 1787, is reached Its two tall minarets 
are conspicuous Irom a great distance, in front of the 
Mysore Gate. Not far off is the Ganjam or the Banga- 
lore Gate A furlong off to the noith-west of this gate 
IS the Wellesley Bridge. Just outside the Fort, on the 
island, is the Daria-Daulat-Bagh, or the Garden Palace 
of the Wealth of the Sea, built by Tipii in 1784 to com- 
memorate his and his father's escape from the wars with 
the British. It was Tipu’s favourite retreat from busi- 
ness. It 18 primarily attractive because of its Arabasque 
work m rich coloura, with which it is covered. Part of 
the walls is adorned with pictures in a style of broad 
cancature representing Col. ' Baillic's defeat at Conjee- 
veram in 1780 (September 10). It also represents Haidar 
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and Tipu as they appeared in public processions, besides 
numerous figures of liajas and Palegars. These repre- 
sentations had been defaced by Ttpu prior to the siege, 
but after the capture of Senngapatam, they were 
restored by Col. Wellesley, who occupied the Palace for 
some time. When by the lapse of time the pictures 
became partially obliterated. Lord Dalhousie, during his 
visit to Mysore, caused them to be repainted by an 
Indian artist who remembered them us they were. It 
may be remarked that the pers[)ective is very bad, and 
the general effect is grotesque, though it must be admitted 
that the aitist succeeded well m caricaturing the expres- 
sion and attitude of the British soldier and the French- 
man under Lalh the latter evidently taken from life. 

Passing the Daiiu-Duulat and the Travellers' 
Bungalow about a mile on the <TUi)ibaz road, Ganjam is 
I cached. C’lose to the road is the Church Imilt by Abbe 
Dubois m IBOO. The Abbe stajed here and ministered 
to the loc^l chanties till lb'23 Though in olden days 
Ganjaiu was styleil ' Shahai ’ Ganjaiu, it is now htclc 
more than a village. Towards the east, from the 
(ianjaiii road, is the Gumbuz enshrining the tombs of 
Haidar All, Tipvi Sultiin and Fakhr-un-uissa Begum, 
Tipu Sultan's mother. This is at the eastern end of 
the Island towards the south The (Tiiiiibaz is a square 
building sui mounted In a dome with minarets at the 
angles and surrounded by a corridor, supported b\ pillars 
of black hoi n- blende The interior is painted in lacquer 
with tiger stupe, adopted by Tipu for imhtaiy uniforms. 
The double doors inlaid with ivory, which arc seen here, '' 
were renewed by Dalhousie. Each of the tombs is 
covered with a handsome pall. The mausoleum is 
maintained by Governmi.ut. A tablet on the tomb 
contains veises which by the pioccs.-. called Abjad give 
1213 as the date of his death according to the Hijira. 
At short distance from the entrance of the Guuibaz to its 
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north-east is the tomb of CSoI. Baillie, erected in 1816 by 
his nephew, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, then 
British Besident at Lucknow.^ 01 Tipu’s palace which 
stood in the Lal-Bagh, nothing now remains. Bucha- 
nan’s description of it as it was has been quoted above. 
On the rising ground not lar away, locally called Sabbal 
Bam Tittu, to the south of Dana-Daulat-B&gh, is a small 
monument to officers who fell m the 6nal siege. 

Passing out through the Mysore Gate, Scott’s Bunga- 
low is reached. Col Scott was the commander of the 
garrisons at Seringapatam and French-Bocks. He 
lived here with his wife, the Bungalow having been 
built for him by Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. 
Mystenous legends have gathered round his name. 
Accoiding to one of these, Scott’s wife and children died 
suddenly and Col. Scott liecaiue so mentally distracted 
that he rode his charger into the raging torrents of the 
river Cauverj near bj, and that in nieiiiorj of him, Arl 
Krishnaraja \\ odeyar ordered that the bungalow w hich 
he occupied should always leiuam as he left it. Histori- 
cally, theie 1.S nothing in fa<‘t al>out this picturesque 
story. Mrs. Scott died m child-bed, as testified to by an 
inscription on hei tomb in the Gaiiison C'euicter\, on 
19tb March 1817 This bungalow is eoniiuciiiorated 
in the Lays of Ind b\ Alif Chum (Major Yeldham) 
Col Scott, it has been a'-certamed, returned to his 
native country, Ireland, after retirement fiom service. 

From the above description of the Poit area and 
adjoining, the relative positions in which the Mahar-ija's 
Palace at Seringapatam stood and tlie residence put up 
by Haidar for himself, in which Tipu also resided, and 
their proximity to the famous temples at Seringapatam 
will, it 18 hoped, be clearly perceived 

2. It IS an octagonal domed room, eiicloacd by whiU- washed stone walls 
with a pillared porch, A funeral urn stands at each corner of the 
roof. 
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(10) On Haidae’s Ebligion. 

Something has been said m the text cf this work of 
Haidar's religion. The question whether he professed 
the Shiah form of Islam or the Sunni form is a 
smaller matter, though of some interest. The name 
Shiah denotes a Muslim sect which differs from the 
Sunnis, another sect, on the question of the Imamate. 
The word Shiah itself means followers or companions. 
The Shiahs maintain that AlT was really the first 
legitimate Imam and tliat he, and not Abu Bakr, was 
the immediate successor of the rrojiliet They would 
only recogni/e All and his descendants. Many of the 
Shiahs carried their veneration foi All and his descen- 
dants so far that they went heiond, acconling to 
Klein, all bounds of reason, though others were less 
extravagant. Thus the Ghalia rai>>ed their Imams 
(descendants of All) above the degrees of created beings 
and attributed to them divine propet tics. Some affirmed 
that All w’as not dead, but would return again in the 
clouds and fill the earth with justice. They also held 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, and what they call 
the immanency, the indwelling of God in man. {See 
Klein, The Beliqion of Islam, 190(3 Edition). 

As the whole difference between Shiahs and Sunnis 
turns on the question of the Imamate, it is necessary to 
add that the Arabic word Imam means literally a “leader” 
in ruligion, from the root amma, “ to have precedence 
or “to lead.'' It accordingly designates one who has 
been appointed to l>€ the vice-regent of Muhammad and 
the leader of the Muslim nation. The office was estab- 
lished after the death of the Prophet To be qualified 
for the Imamate, a person should be (1) a Muslim, 
(2) a man of full age, (d) a free niui' (4) pious in word 
and deed, (5) a just man, and (6) a (jureisb. It is the 
duty of every Muslim to obey the Imam inwardly and 
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outwardly, so long as his commands and prohibitions 
are in harmony with the doctrines of IsISm. 
Should he give orders contrary to the same, 
positively wrong or objectionable, he is not to be 
obeyed. IVhen he commands what is allowable, if his 
orders are such as tend to promote the interests of the 
Muslim nation, they are to obeyed , if not, there is no 
obligation on the Muslim to obey them (see Klein, o.'i.). 

As regards the Sunni sect, they derive their name from 
the Arabic word sunna, which means “way. rule, mode of 
acting or conduct.” . The term i.s used to describe the 
traditional sayings, actions, etc., of Muhammad. These 
are rules and patterns for all other Muslims This kind 
of information is also called Hadith. It lanks next in 
importance to the Quran. Ss Klein puts it, “the Science 
of Tradition is considereil the noblest and most e.xcelicnt 
after that of the Quran, and it stands the next in imjior- 
tance to that of the Holy Ikiok Muhammad himself is 
said to have encouraged his follower*) to keep and 
transmit his sayings ” There is the Sunna of Saxing, 
which consists of oral laws and utterance derived Irom 
the I’rophet, the Sunna of Action, which consists of his 
deeds and practice , the .Snnna of Approbation or Corifii- 
mation, which consists of his silent sanction of acta done 
by others. In course of time, it was thought necessary 
to have the oral traditions sifted unri wiitten down. 
Khahf Omar II (99-J03 A II ) ordered this to be done 
about one hundred years .afti'r Miiliitmniad’s death. 
There arc six collections of cxccjitional authority c illed 
“The Six Books.” The.se are. (I) The Traditions ot 
Bnkhari {b. A. If. J94}, which professes to include only 
genuine tradition.s. Klein quotes a learned Doctor of 
Islam as saying - The collection of Bukhari is the most 
excellent book of Islam after the Book of God. (21 The 
Traditions of Muslim (d. A.H. 261), a disciple of Bukhiri. 
This again is supposed to include only genuine traditions. 
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(3) The Traditions of Abu Daud (d, A. H. 275). (4) The 
Traditions of Tirmidhi (d. A. H. 279). (5) The Tradi* 
tions of An Nisa (d. A. H. 303) (fi) The Traditions of 
Ibn Maja (d. A. H. 273). (Hee Klein, o c.) 

The Sunnis, as remarked above, accepted, as Traditiona- 
lists, Abo Bakr’s succession. This, however, was 
contested by the Shiahs who bold that the right of 
succession belonged to All, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 
Of the first four Khalifs (successors), Abu Bakr, Omar, 
Othinan and All, therefore, all but the last are held by 
the Shiahs to have been usurpers. When Othman died, 
Muawiya, the Governor of Syria and 1 )ama8cu8, refused 
to recognise All as his successor. The result was civil war, 
and All moved his c.ipital from Medina to Kufa, not tar 
from ancient Babylon Hasan, All’s eldei son, succeeded 
his father, but soon abdicated in favour of Muawiya. 
Hussain, his younger son, who settled at Mecca, relying 
on help from Kufa, contested the rule of Miiawna’s son 
and successor, Yazid, unsuccessfully, and was killed by 
the Khulif’s horsemen on the tenth of Miihurruiu, the 
first month of the Muhammadan yeai , A. H. 61 (October 
10, 680 A. V ). Hussain is legarded as a martyr b\ the 
Shiah sect, who reverence him and hit» father with a 
passionate devotion. The meiuory of his fame and fate 
IS kept alive on the anniveisary of his death by the \ early 
festival of the Muhurruiu, with services and processions 
and lament.itions (In Southern India, it is worthy of 
record that the lamentation is kept up by an orderly 
procession of Shiahs marching out m the principal streets 
wreathing their breasts and crying out simultaneously 
“ Husain-Husain," while others put up ever-green stalls 
where cool and refreshing drinks are provided en route to 
the processionists). The Khalils oI the Quceish Dynasty 
were succeeded by the Umayyads (iiO’ -750 A. D.). They 
took their name from Umayya, the great grandfather of 
Muawiya, who ruled at Damascus. In 750 A D., this 
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dynasty, which spread the religion of the Prophet into 
North Africa, South-Western Spain and parts of Southern 
France, borders of India and Turkestan and Samarkand, 
was overthrown by Abul Abbas, a descendant of AbbSs, 
an uncle of Muhammad, and the Abbasids were 
established in its place. The first of the Abbasid Khalifs, 
Saffah, held his court at Aubar, on the east bank of the 
Euphrates ; but Mansur, his successor, founded the city 
of JJaghdad, which became the centre of Abbasid power 
for five centuries, until, indeed, the very end of the 
dynasty. The Muslims of North Africa and Spain, how- 
ever, refused to recognise the Abbasids. A.bdur Hahman, 
a scion of the Umay>ad house, was made ruler in Spam, 
and his descendants established a Spanish Khalifate, 
which lasted until 1027 A. D Tlie jiower of the Abbasids 
gradually waned, and practically came to an end when 
Baghdad was captured by Mongol hordes in 125H A. D. 
Another Khalifate had risen at Kairwan, in North Africa, 
in 909 A. D. and had conquered Egypt in 9158 A. I). 
This was known as the Fatimid Khalifate. These 
Khalifs who exercised a more or less independent rule at 
Cairo from 12.58-1517 A. D , claimed to be directly 
descended from Fatimeh, the daughter of the Prophet. 
In 1517 A D., when Egypt was conqueied by the Otto- 
man Turks, the ofiicc of Khalifa was sold to the Sultan 
of Turkey, who thus came to be regarded as the successor 
of the Prophet. 

Thus was surrendered by the last member of the 
Abbasid clan to the Turkish the sacred banner and other 
relics of the Prophet at Constantinople, to which place 
he had been taken. The Khilafat became associated 
with the Tuikish Sultan from thenceforward. Mean- 
while, with the rise of the Mughals in India, the Khilafat 
m India came to be vested in the Mughal Emperor as 
well independently of the Turks or the Sultans of 
Morocco. During the Abbasid and Turkish Khilafat, 
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there were simultaneonsly Ehalifs in Spam, Egypt and 
India, but the Turkish Dynasty survived all others 
excepting Morocco, which had become too weak to pretend 
to a position which would put it in opposition to the 
Sultan of Turkey After the fall of the Mughals in 
India, Muslim Indians acknowledged the Khil&fat of 
Turkey. Abdul Hamid II (1876-1908) encouraged the 
propaganda of Pan-Islamism, with the view of making 
himself the spiritual and temporal head of all Muslims, 
but the Great War of 1914 brought the Eamalist party 
into power. This party ultimately deposed Abdul Majid, 
the Khalifa of Turkey, and thus the question of individual 
Khilafat came to an end. But long before this, with the 
fall of Granada (149‘2) in Kurojie, and Kahira (15171 in 
Africa, and Baghdad (12.58) in Asia, the political impor- 
tance of Arabs practically came to an end (See A.M.A. 
Shustery, Outlines of Islamic Cultuu, I 1938 Edn.). 

Tlie Shiahs and the Shiah tenets are closely associ- 
ated with Persia and Persians. Originally, the Shiahs 
were mostly Persians, or Iranians to give them their new 
naiii4, and the Iranians aie still Shiahs The Ismaihans, 
a sab-scct of the Shiahs, take their name from Ismail, 
the adopted son of Jbn Mairaum, the sixth Imam. I'hey 
are also sometimes called the “ Sevenas," because they 
claim that Ismail (and not Miisal was rightfully the 
seventh and last Imam. The Druses (or Druzes) owe 
their name to ad-Diiruzi, who was the Persian minister 
of al-Hakim (99b. 1020 A.I>.), the sixth f'ulamld Khaiif. 
They revere al.Hakim as the last and greatest incarnation 
of God. Among other sects of Muslims are Hashoha- 
shins (the Assassins of Europeans), who were such a 
terror to the Crusaders and the Sufis, who have been 
influenced by Gnosticism and Greek M 3 ' 8 ticism. From 
among the Sufis various orders of Darwishes have arisen. 
Then there are Wahabis, who belong to the close of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. These 
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represent a military and rather political reform movement 
in Arabia. In recent years, the Bahia and BahSids of 
Persia have attracted attention (see M. A. Cannay, 
An EncyolopcBdia of Religbons, 1921, at p. 2.52). 

While thus, according to religious tenets held, 
Muslims are divided broadly into Sunnis and Shiahs, 
besides a few minor sects, according to origin, Indian 
Muslims are usually classed under three heads* (1) the 
descendants of foreign Muslims, who came with their 
families into India, such as the Saiyids, Shaikhs, 
Mughals and Pathans , (2) the descendants of Arabs 
and Persians who came by sea and settled on the Coast, 
c.gf., the Mughals and Navayats ; and (d) the descendants 
of converts from Hinduism As Muslims of all ranks 
are allowed intermarriage with any other class, caste or 
creed, “ there are now,” says a South Indian writer, 
“ few, if any, Mussulmans who are not at least in part of 
Hindoo descent ” (see Dr. Maclean, i c, s., in the 
Madras Manual nt Administration, Vol. II. 238; III. 
532). Of the four classes, .according to their origin, the 
Syeds (also Saii/ids) claim to be descendants of All and 
Fatimah, and also children of the other wives of AIT (All 
had nine wives, by whom he had fourteen sons and 
eighteen daughters). AIT and Fatimah’s descendants 
through Hassan and Hussain are styled Hassani and 
Hussaini ; and All's offspring by his other wives, AIvT, 
Syeds style themselves either as Syed (Ar. Lord, Prince, 
Noble) or Mir (Prince) , their women are Syeddni, and 
their race, Sandat. The offspring by other classes of 
Muslim women call themselves Sharif (noble). Indian 
Syeds are met serving as soldiers or in civil avocations. 
Many are Maulvis or Firs, while the poorer folk follow 
almost any calling. Women of the Syed community 
generally can read the Arabic Koran and devotional 
books in Persian, though they cannot write either 
language. Many of the women are also good 
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needle-women and embroiderers. Saiyids marry among 
themselves, thonghthey take wives from other classes of 
Muslims. There was a Syed dynasty of Rulers at Delhi 
from 1414 to 1451 A. D. The little principality of 
Banganapalh, in Kumool District, is ruled by a family of 
Syeds even to this day. A great number of Syeds are to 
be found in the adjoining Madras districts of Bellary and 
Coimbatore. The Sidts {At. Saiyidis) of the West Coast 
are descendants of natives of Africa, employed on ships. 
These held high positions under the Muslim Sultans of 
the Deccan. They are the same as the Spanish Cm7s.* 
The Shaikhx are those who profess to be 
descended from Abu Bakr and Umar or from 
the Prophet’s uncle Abbas. They class themselves, 
according to their Arab origin, as Ansat^ Faruki, 
Qureisli, Mohajir and Siddiki. The princ^l of these 
are; — Shaikh Quveishi, to which belong the Prophet 
and all his companions and descendants, Shaikh Siddiki, 
descendants of Abu Bakr and Shaikh Faruki, descen- 
dants of Umar All descendants of Muslim converts 
take the title, besides the above, of Shaikh (Ar. Shai- 
kha, to grow old) They are found in large numbers in 
the adjoining districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Kumool and 
North Arcot. The Mughals (from Mongol, Turk, a 
native of Mongolia) are of mi.xed Mongolian and 
Caucasian descent. The Mughal dynasty in India 
founded by Baber and made permanent in Upper India 
belong to this race. In South India, they style them- 
selves Agha and Beg They generally are poor — some- 
times very poor. The adjoining district of North Arcot 
has the largest number of them in the Madras Presidency. 

The Pathans (from Ar. Fathdn, victor) : The founder 
of this class IS said to have been the Prophet. In South 

1 0*d Campeador, the tar-famed Castiliaii nmor of the 11th century A.D., 
much oalebrated m Spanish romance, was Of •' Cid ’’ extraction. The 
famoua atory of his love for Xiniera is the subjtot of Pierre Corneilles* 
masterpiece "The Old” ( 1 S 06 - 1 S 14 ). 
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India it indicates Afghans. They are generally immi- 
grants into it from the Southern Mahratta country. 
I'hey are here Sunnis. 

The following Muelim divisions are known in Southern 
India. They represent either accret)pns from Hinduism 
by the slow absorption process by couscious conversion 
from the Hindu to the Muslim faith. Ahmadis: evi- 
dently meaning nothing more than a Muslim; Arab: 
which sounds territoiial in its origin; Bora: Hindu 
converts from the Bombay I’residency ; mostly traders, 
who have their own usages and high priests , Dude Kula 
or Pinjari . who arc cotton-clcanero , Jonogan mentioned 
below; Khoja^t- Hiudu converts to Muslim faith from 
Bombay; Lahbat • noticed below , Mdpilln (or Moplah)* 
noted below , Moghul, of Mongol origin, and of Turkish- 
Caucasian descent, and not of Pci'sian origin as 
mentioned in the Madras Census Report (1901, Chapter 
VIII), Navdyat, mentioned already: /ifarw/foi (Bowthar), 
which IS only a title tiken hy Lahhiiis, Marakkayars and 
Jonagans, from Ad/iwffa. a cavalry olheer, thus indicating 
their mixed origin, h*- Muslims have generally bt'en; 
horsemen rather than iiiere footsoldiers ; Saiytd ■ more 
properly the name of those dosernded directly fri'iii the 
Piophet but now taken by others, including, it is said, 
even recent converts from Hinduism, Shanff strictly 
the offspring of a man belonging to the Shaikh class by 
a Saiyid woman, but now used in a less exact sense , 
Shaikh • one descended from the first three successors of 
the Prophet, but now appropriated b\ Musliiii converts 
and others of mixed origin. 

Separate figures for these different classes of Muslims 
are not available for the ten years ended 1941. The 
Census Superintendent, Mysore, gives the following 
reasons for this absence; “ It was usual hitherto to sub- 
divide the Muslims into (1) Labbai, (*2) Mughal, (8) Pin- 
jari, (4) Sy»d, (5) Shaikh, and (G) Pathan, but the Muslim 
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community itself is not anxious to perpetuate this divi- 
sion, and the Census Commissioner fc r India also thought 
it unnecessary to do so ” (Mysore Census Report, 1941, 
para 86). The Report, however, is enriched by a 
valuable series of maps, one of which (No. 8) shows the 
distribution of Muslim [lopulation m the State by taluks 
Of the total population of 7d lakhs ot the State, though 
the Muslims in it are but 4,85,000 or 6‘62 p c., they are, 
f 1 0111 a historical point of view', an imiioitant community 
(IhicI, para 87) In 1901, the term “ Mussalman ’’ 
was not m lavour, so much so tint it was considered 
as so \ajiue “ that its use was forbidden to enumerators 
hut returned ne\erthele->s " by a large number. To-day, 
within 40 years, the cuiiimunal feeling in the country 
has grown so stiuiig that the return Ly sects and d. visions 
lias been foi hidden, while the general term “Muslim” 
or “ Muhaiuiiiaddu " has been adopted in their place. 

Among those who haie been, in South India, 
aee< milted for as the doseendauts of Muslim foreigners 
with Hindu women, whether in the Tamil, Telugu, 
Kuim.ida or Mala\.ilam siieaking areas, are the follow- 
ing — 

U) Jonaijan more piopcrly . Sonagan , usually 
liadershy profession. 'l'he\ number about 10,000 m the 
Madras I’l e-iideiicy. They derive their name from 
Sonagum, Tamil for Aiabia, and are called also Soiinar. 
The, name is also derived tioin Yavana, which includes 
both Greeks and J^ws under this head. Both these 
i.ices had eaily connection with India. 

(2) Lnbbai . of Tamil origin, who are traders and 
bttel-vine growers. They marry among themselves. 
They are a large community in the Madras Presidency, 
numbciing over five lakhs of people They speak Tamil, 
which contains a much smaller admi^tire of Arabic 
than that used by Marakkayare, with w'hom they do not 
intermarry. In what the exact distinction e\ists 

YOIi. III. fFFf 
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between these two classes of Tamil Muslims has still to bo 
cleared up. The name of Labbai is said to be by 
some a mere corruption of the word Arahbi or Arabian. 
They claim to have come from that peninsula. But 
their existence away from the West Coast has to be ex- 
plained satisfactorih .is of M.irakkav ars on the Bast ('oast. 
It has been su^^ested that thev arc the descendants of 
pre-Muhamniad.i,n Arabians whom tlic pearl lisheri«*M on 
the East Coast attracted However this may Ih about 
Mar.ikkayars on the East Coast, the Lubhais are a 
distinct commiiiiitv from them and the Jonaeari" thoiiirh 
eailier Cen'sus Othceis and wiiier'? coiiliuid all Tamil 
speaking Miisliiiis and lumped them together .ind (-nu- 
merated them as well uptothi Ciri-ii',i)l I'.IOl leviliided) 
The term Labbai has been deinc.l bv Wilks as from 
Lnbbeik, the .Vralue paitiele (Wilkh, << -• I or.J. f ti t, 
parti} on the basis of the tludltlon.^ iiiiretit among 
Musliiiis in the l«th centuiv, and parth on the Saailat- 
Ndma, which deals with the lll■.|.,r\ -d Si.idat iillali 
Khan, Nawal) ol t!ie K.irn.Uie Wi’lmg ol the two 

classes into which t!ie Navavat- iNevavat'i aie now 

found to lie divided, \\ ilk^- tli.it “ tli - eiitl of 

the first centurv ot .tlie Ihjua oi the lailv put of the 
eighth centu I y ot liu- Chiiitiari eri. Ihn Yii&uf. 

(lovemor of Irak on th< pan of (ht Khalit ibil;,l-.\hlik 
bin Mem an, a monster abhoiitd foi his eriifltus even 
among the Mussulmans, drove some respectable and 
opulent persons of the Imiisf of ]ia.<heiii to the de-jH-iate 
resolution of abandoning for evei ihcir nativi' eountrv 
Aided by the good ofliee> of the inhabitants of Ktifu, a 
town of celebrity in those days, situated near to the tomb 
of Ah, west of the Euphrates, thc\ dep.artod witli their 
faiailie.s, dependants, and effects, and embarked on ship-s 
prepared for their leccption in the I’etsUiii (iulph. Some 
of these landed on that part of thi \Vesk>rn Coast of 
India called the Coiican , the others to the eastward of Cape 
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Comorm : the deRcendants of the former are the Neva- 
yets; of the latter the Lubhc , a name probably given to 
them by the natives from tHat Arabic particle (a modifi- 
cation of Lubboik) correhixmdmg with the English here I 
am, indicating attention on being spoken to The Lubbe 
pretend to one common origin with the Nevayets, and 
attribute their black coniplevion to intermarriage w’lth 
the natives , hut the Nevayets aftiriu that the Lubbe are 
the descendants of then doini stic slaves, and there is 
cert iinl\, in the physiognomy of this veiy numerons 
class, and in then ^titureand form, a strong r<‘seiublance 
to the naiivcK of Ah\>.Miiii Tlie Nevayets of the 
western eo.ist preseivod the putity ot their original blood 
by sy stcinatii ally avoiding intcanariiage with the 
Indmiis, and men with tin Ingln-t Mohammedan fami- 
lies. for main eeniuriis after the csni.hshment of the 
Miissalnian dyiusties ot tiie l>ecsan Inen at tins time 
there ate some Nc\a\ct.s uho«.. compleMons approach the 
Kuropein fieshness Their adheivnce to etch other as 
ineiiiht rs ol tin' same family preserved their resitectabi- 
hty , and t!u'\ were famed at tlie Mohammedan courts 
ol the 1 >eekiin for uniting the laiv tjualitus of the 
soldier, tlie seliol.ir, and the gentleman 1 have seen 
notliing 'll India to ajijtroach the digiufietl manners, the 
graeehil,.iiul almost alTeetion.ite politeno'-s of an old gentle* 
jiinn of this family , who le'.idt'd at Avileunda. aUtut thnty 
miles north of Arcot. 1 heeaine aecidentally known to him 
at an oaily peintd of my r< sidence in India, from having 
lost my way in a dark night, and wandered ink) a village 
about a mile from his habitation, whence I received an 
immethate invitation, c nveyed by two of his sons, and 
a reception whioli might grace a castle of romance ” 

(3) MdpHUi for MoplaK) ' bVund in Mtflabar. 
I’hey are over 10 luklis and sjicak Malayt ’ un. 

(4) Marakhnyar From Marakkdr (ht. imssosaors 
of boats, boatment. The name is from Malay ijam 
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MaraJckalam, boat ; kar, possessor. They are saturally 
traders, numbering about 6 lakhs in the southern 
districts of Madras ; often" wrqngly confused with 
Labbais, Moplahs and other Muslims, but speaking the 
South Indian languages. They speak Tamil. They are 
to be found m large numbers on the (Cast Coast, chiefly 
between Pulicat on the north and Negapatam on the 
south. Their headquarters is Nagore, near Negapatam, 
in the Tanjore District. Their patron Saint is Nagore 
Miran Sahib Khader Walt, to whose shrine pilgrimages 
are common. They are persevering flshorinen and good 
boatmen. They are enterprising in their habits and 
pursmts, there being hardly a trade or calling m which 
they do not succeed They are chiefly of the Sunni 
sect. Physically they are good looking, tall, welhiuade, 
robust, sonietmics inclined to oliesity, of light coiupie.xion 
and with well developed hmbs, not unlike the Moplah 
m their general build-up. The cranium is singularly 
and strikingly sunll ; the ejes are slightly oblique, and 
not wanting in expression : cheek bones prominent ; 
lower jaw large and heavy ; beard in some instances full 
and long, but m most eases decidedlj spare. They 
generally wear the lungi, a cloth loosely wrajqied round 
the waist and extending below the knees ; they also wear 
bright coloured jackets, and occasionally turbans as well, 
though the most common head-gear is a skull-cap, 
fitting closely to a shaved head. They marry among 
themselves. 

(5) Pinjari (in Mysore and ailjoming Kannada 
speaking districts of Madras and Pudekula in the 
Telugu speaking districts of Madras) ; They are usually 
cotton-cleaners and rope and tape makers, speaking 
Kannada and Telugu according to the areas they are 
found in. Some speak Hindustani also. Their customs 
are a mixture of those of Muslims and Hindus. Their 
marriage is usually adult, a necklace of five beads being 
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used aa a tSli after the Hindu fashion. Inheritance is 
according to Mublun Law. They pray m mosques and 
circumcise their boys at the age of 10, though they, at 
the same time, observe some of the Hindu festivals. 
They worship their tools at Baknd and not at the 
Dasara as Hindus do. They raise the Azan (Muslim call 
to prayers) at sunset and also pray at the tombs of 
Muslim saints. They take the title of Sahib. In local 
tradition, Haidar is spoken of as having been “the son 
of a Pinjari,’’ though there is actually no evidence — 
contemporary or other— to substantiate this statement. 
They number about a lakh or so m the Madras Presidency 
and m Mysore they are only about 5000 strong, being 
most numerous in,Ohitaldi*ug (a cotton-produciug area) 
and next in Older in the following: — Kolar, Tumknr, 
Bangalore, Shimoga, Kadur and Hasban. 

(0) Sardyats . A class of Muslims which appears 
to have originallv settled at Bhatkal m North Canara, 
and IS kno^^ n on the West Coast, on that account, as 
Bhatkahs. The derivation of their name is much 
disputed Litoidlly the term means “newcomer.” For 
the story of their immigration into India, see above 
what has been cited from Wilks. They do not inter* 
marry w ith other Muslims They are found divided into 
the live sub-divisiuns of Qureshi, Mekhri, Chida, Gheas 
and Mohajir. They take a high place among the Muslim 
community. The name is sometimes s^ielt as Nevayat 
(from Persian Naiti, name of a clan m Arabia). These 
are described as early emigrants from Arabia, which they 
left, it is said, owing to persecution by a local governor 
and settled in the Konkan, and thence spread. They 
are spoken of as divided into several clans and aa very 
enterprising. The whole of the story ^ to their tieing 
recent or new mtgranta, us above described, is doiied 
by this account. (See Madras Manutil o/Admmistra- 
fton. III. 593). This tradition current m Madras is 
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confirmed by inquiries conducted by Mr. 8. M. Edwards, 
the Editor of Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (o.o., 1. 485). 
He observes : “The name by which this mixed race is 
known, etc...... the name of an Arab clan,” The Bom- 
bay Gcuetteer, however, derives the name as meaning 
“shipmen” or “sailors” (see Bombay Gazetteer under 
Gujerat Mussalmans, 14-lj>). Duff himself adopts 
Wilks’ account (I. 435) of the origin of the Navayats, 
while in Madras the descendants of Saadat-Ullah Kh&n 
and his successors are known as of the Xavayat family of 
Kamatic Nai^abs. It wnll be recalled that m the Treaty 
of Madras of 1709, Haidar made it a condition with 
the English that all the Navayats who were then in the 
Kamatic and who wanted to leave it should be per- 
mitted to do so (see ante, p. 10b). 

From the above, it will lie seen that the Pinjaris, to 
whose sub-diTision of Muslmis oral tradition a.ssigns 
Haidar, are a mixed class of Hindu-Muslim origin. Thev 
neither profe.ss the Shiah nor the Sunni tenets but follow 
their own particular customs In this instance, ajiart 
from the value to be attached generally to it m history, 
oral tradition has to be rejected. As before lemarked, 
it rests on little or no evidence of a tangible character, 
while credible evidence of a jiossiblo sort — in the shajie of 
Persian annalists— affords information as to the origin of 
his family to either Afghan sources and emigrating from 
the Punjab or being directly, according to llaidar's own 
declarations, connected with the dynasty of Btj&pur 
kings. According to Do La Tour {Ayder AU, 34), 
Haidar All claimed the honour of being by descent a 
Qureshi, the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. 
Though the date of the emigration of his ancestors from 
Mecca is not known, though they were much respected 
in the district of Kohir (?), situateil in the middle of 
India, between Hyderabad and Gulbsrga, Wilks, on 
the basis of tradition as current towards the closet^ 
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tfae iSth century, says that the first of the family of 
whom any tradition is preserved, Muhammad Bhelol, 
came from the Punjab to the soutli of India (o.c., !• 
261-263). Mirza Ikbal, the Persian annalist, records, as 
we have seen, the fact that Haidar himself was accustomed 
to assert that he was derived from the kings of BijSpur 
(Kirmapi, o c., 493) and that his followers emigrated 
after the fall of Bjiapur to C'uddapah, and served the 
Afghan rulers of Ouddapali and Kumool in the petty 
ofiice of Naik. The son of one of these was Muhammad 
Naik ; his son All Naik . and his son Futte Naik. The 
last had two aon^, Haidar Naik and Shahbaz Naik {Ibid, 
494). While the statement that hiir ancestors emigrated 
from the Punjab makes it plausible that they belonged 
to the Afghan lace, the fact that they entered the service 
of Afghan rulers in the South, confirms such an in- 
ference. While such an inference makes it possible 
that they might have followed, as the Afghans really do, 
the Sunni teriet^i, the fact that Haidai wtis wont to 
profess hl^ descent from the Bijiipur kings, makes it 
equally jiossiblc that his forbears Jfolluwcd, as did the 
geneiahti of the kings of the Bijapiir line, the Shiah 
faith. Thi- will lie evident from e\en a cursory 
knowledge of the origin and history of Bijapur kings. 
Yusuf .\dil SImh, founder of the Bijiiimr dynasty (1489 
A. D.), was, according to received account, a son of 
the Ottoman Sult&n Anmiath, who tied for his life to 
I’ersm and there, he was, it is said, brought up as a Shiah. 
His zeal, as the first king of Bijfipur, for the Shiah 
religion was so great that he involved himself in many 
troubles. He even ordered that faith as the State 
religion. His son, Ismail, owing to political reasons, 
became a zealous adherent of the same faith, and gave 
preference to the Persian language a. against Dekhani, 
a dialect of Hindustani, the language of the country. 
The third king, Mallu, ruled only six months, while 

FFFF 
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the fourth, Ibrahim, proved a zealous Sunni. His son 
Ali Adil Shah reverted to the Shiah and restored it to its 
former position (see Elphinstone, n. e., 756-758, based 
on Ferishta, II). If Haidar was, indeed, descended from 
the Bijapur line of kings, there is thus some plausible 
ground^ for the inference that his family also followed 
tbe Shiah faith and that he was Ixim in it Then, the 
stories recorded by Kirmani of his discountenancing 
Shiah-Sanni disputes and calling Ali, “ tbe strongest ” 
of the Caliphs, at the mention of whose name the horse 
in the mire moved farther, is intelligible to us. There 
is, thus, reason too for Col. Miles* inference that though 
Haidar trimmed between the two parties of Shiahs and 
Sunnis, he was a Shiah (Col. Miles in KTrni&ni, u.c., 
484-485). 

Judging from the frequency with which the title 
“Ali” appears m the fsunily of Muhammad Jllielol, the 
first of the family, it might ix'rhaps lie suggested that 
Haidar’s ancestors were more devoted to the fourth 
Caliph, All, than to the first three Thus, one of 
Muhammad Bhelole’s two hons was named Muhammad 
All; his son was Fulte Muhammad, while the hitter’s 
son was Haidar All, Haidar being the title of the fourth 
Caliph. According to another Htateiiient, reeotdeil by 
Wilks (1. 261, f.n,), Muhammad .\!l, father of Futte 
Muhammad and grandfather of Haidar, was also 
known as Shaikh AIT. Tipu himself was otherwise called 
Futte Ali Khan, though he was ordinarily known by his 
more famous name of Tipu Sultan, after a saiot at Arcot, 
while one of-Tipii’s sons (the eldest) was known a.s Futte 
Haidar or Haidar All Sultan. Though the question of 
whether a Muslim is a Shiali or Sunni de^iends more 
largely on ][)er8onal predilections or even |x)litical 
circnmstances, as we have seen above in the case of 
Bijapur SultSns, still the ancestral history of Haidar 
shows a more or lees consistent Shiah tradition. It is 
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also significant that the chief minister of Tipfi, Mir 
Sftdik, was a Shiah by persnasion. 

To illustrate the point that a dynasty of kings is either 
Shiah generally, with an occasional personal change m 
a rare case, owing to political or other reasons, the case 
of the Mughal dynasty of rulers may be considered. All 
these rulers were Sunnis by religion, though some of 
them like Akbar and Dara Shnko were tolerant Sunnis 
to a remarkable extent. Auraogzib was rather puritani- 
cal and even possibly fanatical, putting down temples — 
as at holy Benares, and erecting mosques in their places 
— but he vias undoubtedly an exception When Huma- 
yun loHt his throne and went over to Persia to seek the 
aid of Shah Tahmasp, the second of the Snfai kings, the 
Shiah religion laas inqiosed on him, though cordially 
received, and he diplomatically accepted it but not out 
of a real belief in it. The interesting story of this 

1 iuiK>Kitii)n — based on Ferishta, Abul Fazl, etc. — may be 
n'sd in Elphiustone’s Htstory} Among the stipulations 
accepted by Humayun as price of Persian aid were a 
profession of the Shiah religion, and a promise to intro* 
duce it into India, as well as an engagement to cede the 
frontier province of Kandahar. The last article was 
c.uTied into effect , and it was, Elphinstoiie adds, pro- 
bably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other 
that made Huniavun, after his restoration to the throne, 

2 Elpbiustone, o.r , Book VU, Chop. IV, 463 Kl leq. Elphluatooo taya 

tbat Shah Tahiuaap aant a Kisi to HamSyun with thrao papeia, 
containing the Shiaii confc«ait>n of faith, Mob of which be rejected 
and started np to call bn attendants. Tfae KMzi, who conductad the 
ncgotution, wa» not oulj a kind nian, but aiao of addreae ; and anc> 
ceeded in oouvnicing bun that altbongh he might gt-re up bia own lift 
toe bia religion, be had no nght to aacnflee thoaa ot hia adharenta, 
and tbat bia doty aa well as bia interest called on him to comply with 
a demand which he bad no meaiia of e^eotnaily reeiating. Tbat 
Humaymi himself profeeaed to hnve been converted, appears from a 
pilgrimagF which ha made to tbe tomb of St ikh SSfl at Ardebtt, a 
man of raspeot not very conaiateut with the oharaeter of p profeeaed 
Snnni (ibsd, 465 and t.n. S). 
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so indifferent to a mptore with Persia, when the period 
of performance drew near.* When NSdir Shah, in his 
turn, deposed the Shah of Persia and made himself king 
of Persia, he abolished the Shiah religion, and establi- 
shed throughout Persia the religion of the Sunnis (1739). 
By this change of religion Nadir Shah hoped, says 
Blphinstone, to eradicate all attachment to the Sufins, 
whose claims were founded on their being the champions 
of the Shiah sect. But the Persians remained secretly 
at heart as much devoted to their old faith as ever. 
The proposed change alienated the people of I'ersia from 
Nadir Shah and led to consequences equally calamitous 
to both.^ He tried to render the Sunni religion more 
acceptable to the I’ersians, and to give it something of a 
national character by placing its establishmont under 
the special protection of the Imam Jafir, who was a 
descendant of All, and a favourite saint in Persia. Yet he 
was aware that the ^leople were /ealous Sbiabh and that 
the feelings of the sect were turned against him by the 
priests, whose lands and stipends he had couHscated im- 
mediately af.er his acoe-ssion.* He was, as we know, 
eventually assassinated by the Persians, " the beast, the 
terror and the execrator of hi.s country. 

If the Mughals could not be mdiiced to give up the 
Sunni religion in favour of the Shiah, the Shiahs of 
Persia could not be induced to give up their national 
religion, even by a countryman of theirs like Nadir Shah 
who introduced the new religion for the political putqiose 
of strengthemng his position with the i)eo[)le as against 
the local priests, who lieiiig passionately devoted to their 
religion, were against him and his new' religion I’he 
religions sentiment being ingrained in huniau nature, 

5. Ib%a, 46S 
4. Airf, 716. 

6. Ibid, 781. 

6. Ibid, 732, »nd f.n. 18 sad saihoritiss oiisd tbsrvui, 
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nothing can induce a dynasty of kings or the people of a 
country to give up thb form of religion they have for ages 
followed and professed. Similarly the Bij&pur kings 
followed the Shiah faith, largely because it dated back to 
the founder of the dynasty and political reasons on the 
[lart of an individual sovereign could not induce the people 
to change their religion. Haidar, who claimed Biji^ur 
descent, evidently was attached to the Shiah religion 
professed by his famili for many generations. But 
evidently he was not a zealous or over-ardent and fana- 
tical Shiah to foice it on others. The political instmet 
in him was strong, and having regard to the people and 
the country in which he wielded jiower, he kept religion 
to the backgiound and would not allow any differences 
between the two classes of Muslim religion. He main- 
tained such an equilibrium as between these two main 
divisions in the State that it is almost a problem to state 
which form of Muslim faith — Shiah or Sunm— it was 
that he and Ins family professed. Hence the lemark of 
Wilks that he was “ half-a-Hmdu ", which term should 
be taken literally as a description of his extreme tolerance 
in matters religious, and not in any other manner. 
Once a Sunni always a Sunni and conversely once 
a Sliiah always a Shiah may not be true invariably, 
especially in individual cases, and more particularly 
where politics affects one’s religion, but it seems 
generally true of dynasties and nations all over the 
Muslim world. 

The tradition current in the Mysore State holds that 
Haidar AIT was a Sunni like his father Futte Haidar, 
though cultured Muslims in it hold that he was, like 
Akbar, a free thinker, and that Tipu Sultan was an 
orthodox Sunni, though he tolerated Shiahs and appoint- 
ed some of the latter persuasioi to be Ministers and 
Generals. There is, however, no written authority 
quoted in support of this tradition. Tipu assumed, as 
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we have seen^ in 1786, the title of “ Padshah ** and the 
Eutbah read in his own name in place of Shah Alam, 
the reigning Mughal Emperor. His silver coins and 
rupees were called Imanu and borne on the obverse the 
legend The religion of Ahmad enlightened the world 
from the victories of Hydur ", and on the reverse the 
legend “ He is the sole or only just Ring."'' He 
substituted the Hijiri era by a new one of his own called 
Maulddi, which is thirteen years in excess of the Hijira, 
being leckoned from the conclusion of the Prophet’s 
office and the commencement of the date of his mission.* 
He is known eyen to have attempted, m his zeal for 
Islam, to assume the role of the Prophet in 1788.’“ But 
the attempt to outshine the celebrated Prophet gave 
great offence to orthodox Muslims.” He also substituted 
Friday for sounding of the Notrltaf (Itoyal band) flve 
times on that day of the week in place of Runday, the 
day appointed for the purpose by Emperor Aurangzlb, 
assigning among other reasons that Sunday had been 
appropriated to the Christians and that on that day 
occurred the martyrdom ol the heads of the faith.** 

7, See ante Chap. XVI, p 90 
B. pp. 904 906 
9. iM,p.005. 
la Ibtd,p.Wl. 

11. Ibid 
19 Ibid,p.90H 
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(1) Thk Rana Treath, October 28, 1782.* 

Treaty for the Restoration of the Hindu Dynasty of 
Mysore concluded by Mr. John Sullivan, Political 
Resident at Tanjore, by virtue of powers delegated to 
him by the Rt. Hon. George Lord Macartney, President 
and Governor and Select Committee of Fort St. George, 
of the one part, with Tirumal Rao, the Agent of Her 
Excellency the Rana of Mysore (Maharani Lakshmu n« 
man^iavaroo), of the other part. The Treaty is signed 
and sealed in the presence of John Sullivan, J. C. 
Hippesley (Assistant, etc.). Rev. C. T. Schwartz and 
Tirunial liao (in Kannada), on 28th October 1782. 

Articles of Agref.mriit. 

" Hyder Naig has usurped all our master’s country, 
destroyed him and his two sons and still keeps his wMow 
our Rana in prison in Seiingapataiu. The English know 
that Hyder N lig was a servant of our master’s when he 
(lid these things. 

If the English who are gieat and {xiwerful will 
punish this usurper, .and deliver to our mister the 
countries Hyder has taken from him, we will enter into 
the following conditions 

Isf —We will pay to the Company three lakhs of 
Kanthirayi pagodas as soon as their troop.c shall have 
driven the enemy out of the (kiimbatour, etc., countries 
on this side of the mountains. 

The English Company are well acquainted with the 
usurpation of Hyder Alt and the in i 'fortunes which he 
has brought upon the family of the Rajah of Mysore, 
whose servant he was. They are willing to assist with 
their troops in reducing H\der Ah, and in re^tablishing 

1, .Utcluson, C.U , Tnrahet, KnynTewwnl* <i«<* IX. pp jXO>906, 

No. 39; oIm Uytttre Sfaie Paper», I. pp. 3 6, No. 1. 
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tlie Bajah in his hereditary dominions upon the conditions 
propos^ in the first, second, thi rd and fourth Articles. 

2nd . — As soon as the English troops shall have 
ascended the Balaghat and possessed themselves of the 
forts of Ardnelli (Haradanahalli) «nd Viseyburam 
fVijayapnram), we will pay the further sum of one lakh of 
Pagodas. 

Srd Upon the surrender of the fort of Mysore, and 

the Government of the country being given to our liana 
or whoever she may adopt, we will pay another lakh of 
Pagodas, and, 

— Upon the fall of Seringapatani we w'lll pay 
five lakhs of Pagodas, that is to say, in ail the sum of 
ten lakhs of Pagodas. 

5th . — We will engage further that fiom the da_\ our 
Kana or whoever she may adopt shall he proclaiiiicil in 
Senngapatam, the sum of five lakhs of I’agodas shall he 
paid annually to the Company by monthly in.stalmcnts, 
and moreover that a jagbire to the annual value of one 
lakh of Pagodas shall be assigned to the Companx, in 
whatever part of the s,utl iioinininn.s they may think 
proper, upon the following <‘Oiidition-). 

nth . — That the Compiny sjuill take the protection 
of all our countiy into then own li.indb, and that for this 
purpose they shall keep an army of sepovs, of IsurojK-an 
soldiers and of European artillery, with all the officers, 
guns, stores, etc., field and garrison eijinpage usually 
attached to ‘■uch an army, in the hiiiiio iiiaiiuei as given 
to the lla]ah of Tanjoic. 

The Company will undertake to protect the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, and will mainiaiii an army in that 
country; but as the number of troops that iinx be 
required for that purpose cannot now bt> deterriimi'd, the 
Government of Mysore mu«t engage to pay whatever the 
charges of such an army as may exceed the sum of five 
lakhs of Pagodas. 
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7th . — That the Company ehall not interfere in the 
management of the qountry nor in the arrangemente for 
the peshcush and ehout ; that the Eilladars, Amnlchirs, 
and other officers who may be appointed by the Rana 
for the management of the country shall be employed, 
and none others m the collections, and that they snll be 
supported by the Company’s troops in the execution of 
their office ; and further that the Company shall not 
interfere in the business of the Polygars 

The amount of the former peshcush from Mysore to 
the Mogul as well as the amount of the former chi>tU to 
the Mahrattas, must be regularly paid into the Com- 
pany's treasury, to be by them accounted for to the 
Mogul's officer and to the Mahrattas. If by their 
influence and friendly offices the Comiiany should pre- 
vail with the Mahrattas and the Mogul to exempt 
Mysoie from the future payment of peshcush and chout, 
the amount of those charges will he held by the Com- 
pany as .1 fund for defraying anv extraordinary expenses 
which may be- incurred cither in future wars, in the 
building and rep iiring of forts, or in the augmentation 
of the military force for the defence and protection of 
Myauie. The ('ouipany will not mtorferc in the busi- 
ness of the polygars, in the collection of revenue, or in 
the nomination of the Killadars, etc., but will support 
and assist all officers who may be appointed by the 
Government of Mysore, provided the stipulated payments 
arc regularly made by the Government, and provided care 
IS token to have twelve months’ provision in every garri- 
son where the Company's troops may be stationed, 
otherwise the public safety will oblige the Company to 
collect money and provisions to the extent of this 
agreement. 

lith. — That the Gomp,my wil* order to be delivered 
over to us whatever jewels, treasure, elephants, horses, 
military stores and effects of every kind, belonging to 
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Hyder Naig and his officers, that may be found in the 
different forts, towns, etc., or that may be taken in the 
field. 

According to the rules of war established in 
European armies, whatever is found in a place taken by 
storm, and whatever is taken m the field from the enemy, 
becomes the immediate property of the troops: a com 
promise is often made on such occasions, whereby the 
army lelmquish their claim for a s^iecific sum of money; 
the Company will recommend this measure to their 
officers. 

9th . — Tliat Hyder Naig and all priaoners of evi-ry 
rank who may be taken in the field and in the different 
forts, towns, etc., shall be delivered over to the Rana's 
officers. 

As the Company are already cngHgtHl as principals 
in a war against Hyder Ah, they cannot a;.rec to this 
Article. They will, however, show particular logard to 
the interest of the Mysore Goveriiiaeiit in this and 
every other instance. 

10th . — That Seringapataiu being a place of religious 
worship, no troops shall be stationed within the walls of 
that place except in time of actu il w’ar. 

It must be left to the Company to determine in 
what places garrisons shall be placed, what forts siiitil 
be kept up, and what shall lie destroyed 

11th . — lhat the Rana shall be at liberty to station 
sebundees and polygars lu such places as may he neces- 
sary for the security of the revenue and the protection 
of the inhabitants. 

Avmitteu 

12th . — Should it BO happen that the Company may 
not be able to reduce Hyder Naig, but on the contrary 
that they should be obliged to make peace with him, in 
that event the Company must take us and all the people 
who may join with us under their protection, and 
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eontinne the same to as and oar family for ever. Axnd 
forther they must engage to pay back whatever mon^ 
may be advanced to them on account of onr Bana for the 
purposes before mentioned. 

The Company will comply with this Article in all 
its extent, well in regard to the protection of persons 
as to the reimbursement of money. 

13th . — ^The Governor and Conncil of Madras mnei 
procure a Sunnad from the Company in England to 
confirm to our Bana and her successors the full posses- 
sion and government of all the countries that may be 
taken as before mentioned from Hyder Naig for ever and 
ever uiion the conditions herein definitely expressed. 

The powers of Govtrnraent heretofore vested in 
(4cnera] Coote being resumed by the Presidency of 
Madras, those Articles are executed under their sanction 
and by their authority, as before expressed. General 
Ooote 18 now invested with full powers from the 
Com^iany, Ins <‘ 0 wie will be sulficient for the present. A 
Sunnud from the Supreme Government of Bengal will be 
procured by him, and a public ieltter from the Company 
will be obtained lus soon as possible to confirm the whole 
in the same mantier as it has been granted to the Bajah 
of Tanjore. 

14th.~-.\s there is no reason to hope that the 
revenues of a country exhausted by a distant war could 
afford a Kirger subsidy than five lakhs of Pagodas for 
some years ; it is therefore further proposed that as the 
war now carrying on by the English against Hyder Naig 
can only be terminated by the suppression of bis power, 
the Company should extend the Mysore Government 
over all the countries now held by Hyder ; in considera- 
tion of which we will engage to pay by inontiily instal- 
ments to the Company the farther I'tm of twenty- 
three lakhs of Pagoda<i, for the expooses of the war. And ' 
from the time that peace shall be re-established wid the 

VOL. III. oooo 
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Mysore anthority acknowledged throoghont tbe doini. 
nioDfl now held by Hyder Naig, we will pay annually to 
the Company th6 sum of twelve lakhs of Pagodas, and 
moreover assign to them in perpetuity a jaghire to the 
yearly value of five lakhs of Pagodas, in whatever part 
of the said dominions they may think best. In consi- 
deration of which the Company must maintain an army 
for the protection and defence of those countries. 

The Company cannot consent to this proposal in all 
its extent. Their ally the Soubah of the Decan has just 
claims on some of those countries : and the Mahratta 
State, with whom the Com|>any are now entering into a 
Treaty of friendship and alliance, have claims npon other 
countries. All the conquests therefore made by Hyder 
All from the Soubah and the Mohrattas must be excep- 
ted, and the Company must lie left at liberty to enter 
into such engagements with those jiowers relative to 
those countries as they may think profier The ptaheutk 
and ehout formerly paid from the other countries, which 
may be recovered from Hyder Ali and given up to the 
Rana of Mysore, must be regularly paid to the 
Company in the same manner and for the same purposes 
as has been expressed relative to the pnheuth and chovt 
from Mysore. The stipulated payments must lie regu- 
larly paid, and twelve months’ provision must bo con- 
stantly kept in every garrison, as lias lieen before 
expressed. 

With these exceptions, the (’ompany will engage to 
put the Bana of Mysore m possession of all the other 
conquests made by Hyder All, and to protect her and her 
successors m the same upon the conditionn propoaed. 

16th . — Whatever countries may have been taken by 
Hyder Naig from the Governments of Hyderabad or 
Pocmah or Sattara, that is to say, countries which axe 
held immediately under the dominion of those Govern- 
ments, we agree sbaJ] be excepted, on condition that a 
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proportionate dednction be made from our payments; 
but thie must not be extended to any tributanes of either 
State unless m such cases as may be now particularly 
provided for. The Articles of pesheush and chout must 
be left to the decision of our Kana, to whose considers^ 
tion we will recommend them. 

The Company will consent to make a deduction from 
the Mysore payments in the pro^iortion as the revenue 
of any other province that may abe excepted shall stand 
to that of the other countries to be given up to 
Mysore. 

J6th. — We cannot consent to the restoration of Oooty. 
Our Rana has received particular injuries from Morarow 
(Murori lino), and besides there is a debt of thirty lakhs 
of Rupees which is justly due from him to the Raja of 
M> sore. 

The Company will reserve to themselves the liberty of 
reinstating the family of Morarow m the country of 
Oooty. 

I agree to all the .Articles of the (’ompany except these 
three points ■ (Sooty is not to be delivered to its former 
liossessor . in Seringapatain wc will have no garrison ; 
nothing hut what belonged to the hereditary dominions 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas shall be given over to 
them. 

The foregoing Articles, etc., were drawn up previous to 
the definitive orders of the Presidency of Madras bearing 
date the 27th September 1782.” 

(2) Sir Thomas Kumbold and his carbbr. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold belonged to a family which had 
seen already some service in India. William Bnmbold, 
the firtt of these, had been the first to join the East 
India Company’s service. Ho died ou 15th September 
1728 at Fulhaur, one of the metropolitan and parlia- 
mentary boroughs of London, the famous seat of the 

oooo* 
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Bishops o£ London, so full of memories of Bodej, Flcnrio, 
Hallam, Crotch and Albert Smith. He left two sons, 
Henry and William. Henry became Secretary to the 
Cooncil at Fort William and died in Bengal, September 
1, 1743. He married Sarah Basnet at Fort St. George, 
Angnst 17, 1731. William, his brother, rose to be Second 
in Cooncil at Telhcherry, and died in 1745. He left 
three sons, William, Henry and Thomas. Of these, 
William entered the Company’s military service and died 
at Fort St. David on Angust I, 1752, in his 28th year. 
The second, Henry, died at sea at an early age. Thomas 
Rnmbold, the third and youngest (173'>*1791), is 
erroneously believed to have begun life as a boots at 
Arthur’s*, a fashionable gaming house in St. James, or a 
tide-waiter. He entered the £ I Company’s service 
as a Writer, in 1762, but before long exchanged the 
civil for the military profession, much like Clive After 
serving under Lawrence m the opentions round Trichi- 
nopoly in 1754, he accompanied (’live to Bengal in 1756, 
and for his gallantry at the siege of Calcutta, received a 
Captain's commission. He was Clive’s Aid-de-Camp at 
the battle of Plassey, being severely wounded in it. 
Permission having been granted to him to revert to the 
civil service, he became, in Decemlier 1760, *lrd in Coun- 
cil at Chittagong (altos Islamabad ).’ He was subse- 
quently appointed Chief at Patna, and between 1766- 
1769, he was a Member of Council at Fort William 
He was Second in Council under Warren Hastings. 
Having by now made his fortune by private trade, he 
retired from service and returned to Krigland. He was 
elected to Parliament as Member for h!ast Shoreham 
and took his seat on November 26, 1770. Seven j^ears 

1. Boot* '. » boot cloutvr ond moxornKitr ot mu 

2 WntiBg OB 22ad Juuwry 17SS tram tb«>re to the Preeident end CoiMiolt 
et Port St. GeorKc, bo Mot • letter to Olive end intimated that aeveral 
▼eagels bad been taken by the Prench aqutdron (aee fort Bf, Oeorgo 
fttordt Lotteri to fort St. George, 1760-1788, Vol XXIII 
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later, he returned to India as saccessor to Lord Pigot m 
the Governorship of Fort St. George, where he landed 
on February fi, 1778. He took charge on that date and 
continued in office till 6th Aptil 1780, a period of about 
two years during which he took measures to readjust 
affairs in the Northern Circars, pushed through the war 
against the French, Pondicherry capitulating to Sir 
Hector Munro, the hero of Buxar, on October 17, 1778.’ 
Rumbold was created a Baronet on March 23, 1779. 
Meanwhile Mahe on the Malabar coast was also taken, 
Haidar, who was m possession of the whole of Malabar, 
protesting against its invasion and Mysore troops taking 
part in its defence. Guntur Circar was sought to be 
occupied at the request of Bas&lat Jang, by marching 
troops through C'udJapah, without Haidar’s knowledge 
or consent, it b(>ing then under Mysore. Haidar was 
enraged at this {irocedurc, the more so as he was aware 
of the intention of Sir Thomas Uuuibold to lease it to 
Muhammad All, the Nawab of the Karnitic (see tn/ra 
for details). Kumbold took secret steps, in anticipation 
of Haidar's threatened invasion of the Karnatic, to get 
him deposed, w’hi]«< at the same time he sent the mission- 
ary Schwartz on an embassy to him and Mr. Gray, 
shortly thereafter, to obtain the freedom of certain 
Engliirhmcn who ha<l been seized at Calicut, and to 
attempt the resumption of friendly relations. The 
prisoners had before then been recalled, while Mr. Gray 
returned unsuccessful, having been treated more as a 
spy than as an envoy. (See text, p. 816). Sir Thomas 
resigni'd office on the ground of ill-health on April 6, 
1780, and embarked for England the same day. On his 
arrival, ho was held responsible for Haidar’s invasion of 


8. Sir ThoiuM BuiiiboM'« iiitritml adminutration ot Jtadraa, la mattan 
not touebad n|K>D bare, aeetnt to have bean both aotiva and vigorom. 
Sea Iiova, Ve$tiffe», lU. Ul.lTS. Kn anoceaMa against the Ptaaeh 
apart, he added to the Port SU Oeorge tortiSoatlone, ate., (Xbwt). 
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the Karnatic and dismissed the service of the Company 
by the Court of Directors, who were displeased with his 
transactions relating to the Circars. Charges were brought 
against him of oppression and corruption The Parlia- 
mentary enquiry which ensued proved abortive, and the 
charges were refuted (see infra ) . Sir Thomas continued 
to sit in the House of Commons until his death on 
November 11, 1791.^ Such, m brief, is the story of the 
connection of the Eumbold family with India and the 
career of Sir Thomas liumbold himself m it. The 

4 Sir Thomas numbold was twice luarneil. Ills tir&t wife was Prances 
Berniuaii, daaftUter of James Bemmaii and FraiiLCS Aspiiiwall (ma 
rricd at Fort St George on October 17, 1736) whom he iiiarriod at 
Fort St Qeorf'e on June 22, 1766 She dii'd at Calcutta iii birth on 
August 22, 1764, aged 26. Sir Thomas’ eldest son by her, William 
Hichaid (176ai7b6l, «’as Aul-de-Canip to Sir II< t.tor Mtinro *t the 
siege of Fondicherry and carneil home the despab hes and the colours 
of the fortress for pceseutatiou to the King The secoud baruuit, 
Sir George Bcrninaii Tlumbold, 80 named afUr his mother, was born 
at Fort William on August 17, 1711 Hu rose to bo His Majesty's 
Minister Besiduiit at Hamburg In 1804 In wa» seiaud by order of the 
French Governinent and conveyed as a prisonei to the Xeiuplc in 
Fans Two of his sons joint'd thi hanking bouse of Messrs Fslim i 
& Co., and lie biined iii the Hyderabad BeaiiU ucy Cunetery Vi lUiam , 
the eldeet, succeeded his father in the baroiietiy and died in 1888 
George, the second son, died on 17th June 1820 lu his 26lli yeai With 
the death of William, the link a'hicli had b mud the family with 
India for more than a century was sUBppi il (sto J J Cottuii, Litli i>/ 
Tombu in Madras, 3gi-H9i) Sir Thomas Ruuibold'a second wifi was 
a daughter of Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and to Ins < hiJdreu 
by his wife he left Ins accumulated estates Sir William liuiiilaild, 
third baronet, was born on May 22, 1787 aud married at Castle 
Dormmgtou on July 13, 1809, Henrietta Elir.aheth, daughter and 
co-heireaeof Thomas Boothby, Lord Haiiicliffe Slie died at Uotacaiiiuud 
and lies bum d at St. Steplu ii’s Church and Cemetery Sir William 
was a partner of the well known hrm of TTumbold and Fahiicraiid died 
at Hyderabad on August 24, 1883 *' Iliiiiibold Kob' ” at Chuddar, 

ghaut, Hyderabad, commemorates the family there Four of the sons 
of Sir William succeeded in turn to the barouetev Thu hfth baronet 
was a captain in the Army, and became President ot Nrvia lI857- 
1863) and of the Virgin Islands (1866-1869) He was also a Colonel in 
the Ottoman Army and served in the Turkish contingent in the 
Crimean war. The eighth baronet was .Sir Hocaco iiumbold, GOB, 
G.O.M S He belonged to the Bntish Diploiiiabc Sarvico (1862-1900), 
in which he finally retired as Amhassador at Vienna lie was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Horace George Montagu Kumbold, who also rose to 
high office in the Diplomatic Service 
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European Magazine tot 'M.&y 1782 contains a portrait of 
Sir Thomas, engraiwd by W. Angus. This has been 
reproduced in Lovers Vestiges (Vol. Ill, at p. 148). 

Considerable misconception and misstatement cf 
facts relating to the public career and conduct of Sir 
Thomas liumbold prevailed at one time on the part of 
the histoiians of India. Wilks speaks of the “ imbeci- 
lity of this subordinate Government ” (of Madras) of the 
time of Sir Thomah and his succes.sor (Wilks, o.c., II. 31). 
Mill and following him Thornton adversely criticise his 
proceedings duruig the period 1778-1780 (Mill, History 
of British India, 1817. Vol. II, pp. 466-475; Thornton, 
Ilistori/ of Bnti\hEnipiie in India, lH42,Wo\ II, pp 213- 
226)®. J. r. Marshinan «as the fiist to perceive the need 
for a stud\ of “ a large and valuable collection of papeis, 
compiled from oiiginal correspondence and from printed 


6 Afill liuislied uritiDg In. Htitory of Jiidui hefoic- 23rd October 1816, in 
e litter of uiiiili Jeto In rtfrri, to lU lompletioii in three 4-to 
Volumes Two Voliiniet. of it were printed b\ 1817 and the third 
was iioini; tlirou);li the Vrcvs in that ^enr In a letter dated 2Slnd 
August 1817, hi refers to till printing I'f these Volumes thus "I base 
printed two volumes and ha\e begun tin third But the Mb of a great 
piiitnf the third i« 'till to levi'e, and Colonel Wilks, who was Resident 
III Mysore, IS jii't about to publish, or has published, two volumes 
more of Ills llistoriial .Sfci Irhes, of which I have received the sheets 
iiuil tlir> haling btsii writUii b> a inan with peculiar opportunities of 
obtHiiiiiig knowledge, lay me under the obligation of making a verv 
close eoniparisoii of my own narrative w ub ua , and afford me here 
and there a few facts wbieh rend, r fresh vrriUng necessary." It 
would seem, aeiordiug to Mill, he had actuallv spent ton veara on 
wilting Ilia HiUory Ilf Tmita In his letter dated the 33rd October 
181b, lieivriUa " Of India 1 have undertaken to give no less than a 
complete liiatorr, in whiili I aim at comprising alt the information in 
winch we Europeans sre leri iiiaterialli interested, and thank God, 
after having it nearly ten }eani upon the carpet, I am now revising it 
for the PresH, and hope to bt-gin to print ns soon as 1 return to 
London" .see A Bam, Janus Miff A JSniyiii/ilii/, p. ISS) Mill had 
thus not only the oppuitunitv of being uiflueneed by the views of 
Wilks ID the writing of ins Vol. Ill hnt also of adding in the shape 
of foot-notes to the mutter included in his V<>(tiiues I and II, that was 
passing through the Press at the Urae. (See Vot. 1. 460 and 466) Wilks 
was thui tlie earliei writer of the two and Mill had the opportunity 
of Wilka’ writings on the subject of Riimbold’a administcatioii 
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records Jong since forgotten, relative to the administ- 
ration of Sir Thomas Enmbold at Madras, and intended 
to relieve his memory from the obloquy which has 
rested on it ” (see Marshman, History of India, 1863, 
part I, Appendix) A subsequent study in the same 
direction is by Sir Thomas’ own daughter Elizabeth 
Anne Bumbold and is entitled A V indication of the 
Character and AdminiitratMn of Hit Thomas Rumbold 
(Longmans, )868). The main charges levelled against 
the proceedings of Sir Thomas relate to (1) the large 
sums remitted to England by him soon after his arrival 
at Madias, (2) the settlement with the Zaiuindars of 
the Northern Ci reals , (3) relations with the Zauiindar 
of Vizagapatam and the bribe of a lakh of rupees sent to 
Sir Thomas’ Secretary, Mr Uwlhead, b\ Silaramanij , 

(4) the transferor the Guntur ('ircar and allied events, 

(5) relations with Haidar AJi . and Kl) the desertion of 
his post by Sir Thomas on the cve of tlo* war with 
Haidar. 

As regards item No. (H, the Urge sums remitted to 
England by Sir Thoma*- luie licin eojisuleied adeeisive 
proof of the foi rupt character of hi^ proceeding'!. Hut 
the papers adverted to rtical that the remitUnccs 
consisted of his [icrsonal earnings as a eivili.m on the 
Bengal establishment prior to his ofTice in Madras. 
These, coupled with his salary as Goveinor, fully 
accounted for the fortune he had .uTiiuMilated, of which 
he was obliged on his return to England to deliver a 
schedule. Regarding item No. ids, the Com t of Direc- 
tors had directed five of the iminheis of CouikmI at 
Madras to proceed to the Northern Circars to complete a 
settlement with the Zamindars. Sir Thoinas has l>een 
censured for cancelling the comnnssion and directing 
the Zamindars to repair to Madras, whore they were 
required to transact business with him alone (Mill iiarti- 
cularly stigmatises the proceedings m ibis connection as 
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“arbitrary ”). Bat the docnments under reference show 
that for this procedure he submitted his reasons to the 
Court of Directors, the chief of which was that these 
landholders were endeavouring to baffle the Commis- 
sioners and that the (!ourt declared themsdves perfectly 
satisfied with the course he had adopted. Transactions 
of this nature, it was further testified to in the Parlia- 
mentary investigation, had always l>een conducted by 
the President himself and subsequently com ni unicat ed 
to the Board. In regard to item No (3). it is stated that 
when Sir Thomas summoned the Zamind.irs of Northern 
Circiiib to Mailras, the Zanimdarof Vi/.ianagiiram declined 
to obey the injunction, pleading the injury which his 
estates would suffer from his absence, but that his 
brother Sitaiamara] ha.stoned thithc'r and succeeded in 
obtaining fiom Sir 'riiomas liumbold the entire command 
of the Zaiuindari in spite of hio brother’s remonstrances. 
A totally diffcicnt aspect is afforded by these impels, sub- 
stantiated by d<K!UUientar> .‘Mdenee. Sitiirninaraj, accord- 
ing to these, was tlie eldest son and the lawfful heir of the 
principality but under the pressure of palace intiigues was 
induced toreliiKjuiKh Ins right to his brotlier Vijayaramaraj 
and to consent to act as his Dewaii, in which capacity he 
managed the estates with such fidelity and benefit as in 
a few >ear8 to dviuble the rcnt-rv»ll. A couiiietitor at 
length succeeded in |K)isoning the mind of Vijaya- 
ramaraj against his brother and supplanted him in his 
office Sitaniniaraj was at JMadr.is seeking the inter- 
vention of the authorities before the arrival of Sir Thomas, 
who determined, if possible, to reconcile the brothers. 
The new Dewan, who was a defaulter to the extent of 
£ 90,000, wa« directed to proceed to the Zamindan and 
bring up his accounts. Sir Thomas embraced the oppor- 
tunity of bis absenoo, w-hich reliev Vijayaramaraj from 
the spell of his influence, to make up the family quarrel. 
Sitaramara] was reappointed Dewan and continued to 
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live in harmony with his brother and secured the pun- 
ctual payment of the public revenue and promoted the 
improvement of the family property. Regarding the 
bribe of a lakh of rupees to Sir Thomas’ Secretary, 
Mr. Beadhead, by Sitaraiuaraj, it is shown that Mr. Red- 
head never enjoyed the confidence of Sir Thomas and was 
dismissed within a few months of his arrival at Madras 
and died soon after. 

By far the most important senes of events eliu-idated 
by the'.e docniuents is in regaid to item No. (4>, relating 
to the transfer of the Guntur Tircar, which his been 
assumed, without qiie-.tion, as thccaiisc of the confedcnicy 
formed to exterininatu the Comp my. and of the war 
with Haidar Ah. The pisition hitherto deemed as 
authentic in this cmn.-ction is as follows . By the treaty 
made with the Nizaiu in I7tlS, a tiihiite of h'“\en lakhs 
of rupees a jcir was to he paid to him fir the four 
Circars, and he was bnindto consider tlie eiicmien of the 
Company as his eiu'inios. The Cnmtui (’near, lio.\.‘\er, 
was to remain in the posse-^um of his hrothcr, Basiilat 
Jang, during his life, and then to revert to the Company, 
but if he gave protection or assist inre to then eneinio, 
they were at liheitv tu take pos-,ei>.!on of the proviiice 
and retain it. Ihisalal .lang umplovod Mon-., litllv to 
organize an arra\ commanded by Kieni’h olliims, which 
was gr.wlii.illy iiKicusel to Kiiroiieims and .4.000 
seiioys, and was constantly supplied with ici-niit-. and 
stores through the port of Motiijwilh (tln> “ Motapilly ” of 
English wnteis). In 1779, Basiil u J.-ing. ahinued by 
the encroachment of Haidar, \ohintarily [iroposwl to Sir 
Thomas Rurabold to lease his teintoiy for its full value 
to the Company, to di-imss the l’ren<di force, and to 

receive a British contingent in its stead. A British hmx! 
was accordingly' sent to take possesKum of the province, 
and Mr. Hollond was de|mted to llyilcrabad to e-xpUm 
this transaction to the Nizam, and to demand the 
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remission of the tribute, which had been withheld for 
s ome time. The Nisarn was exasperated at a proceeding 
which he considered a breach of the treaty, and immedi* 
ately formed a confederacy with the Mahrattas and 
Haidar for the extermination of English power from the 
Deccan. These measures were concealed fiom Warren 
Hastings, the Governor-General, \Nho, on becoming 
cognixaiit of them, superseded the authority of the 
Madras Government at the court of the Nizam, ordered 
the p^o^ ince to be restored, and engaged to make good the 
tribute , and In this prompt and conciliatory- procedure 
detached him from the gi eat confederacy. Whereupon 
Kumbold d-’clarcd that the Governor-General's actio? 
was lilt) a rnes, and su.spcndcd Hoilond. 

Thornton, refening to Sir Thomas’ proceedings relat* 
mg to the remission of the tiibutc due to the Nizam, 
lomarks that “the Governor’s mcw* of the subject w-as 
suiijKirted by reason, but his practic.il aiijilieation of it 
can only be characterized as dislioiiesi and disgraceful 
“ 'I’lie time," saul the Governor, ’’ -eems favourable to 
throw olT so heavy a hurdmi,' and ai-cordingly he propo- 
.scd that it .should he thrown off .iltogethei, if possible; 
but il this could not be effected, a strenuous effort was 
to 1m- made to reduce the amount." “ However soothing 
the mode of advance,” Thornton adds, “ the demand for 
the surrender ol the p'sheush yyas not calculated to 
re-tore the rriiicc’s equanimity, oi to dispose him to 
regard the other act- of the English government with 
favour. That such a course should have been taken at 
a tune wluui the Company’s affairs m India wore sur- 
rounded by difficuities, that it should have Iieen adopted 
for the avowed purpose of escaping some of those diffi- 
culties are. facts scarvtly cu- l.blc The folly of such 

policy 13 not less apparent than its ciahonesty. It threw 
among the raging elements of discord a new one, more 
active than the rest. The Northern Circars, indeed. 
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seem to have been rocks on which the common sense of 
the statesmen of Madras was destined to be wrecked. 
One set of rulers, with an enemy at their feet, had volun- 
tarily and without necessity agreed to render him tribute 
for these districts; their successors, as shamelessly as 
imprudently proposed to annul the contract, and thus 
gave offence to a powerful prince at a tunc when, through 
the wide expanse ot India, the llritish Government was 
almost Without a friend ” Crhoniton, o.r., 22l-2‘22), 

The documents of the present collf>ction give a totally 
different lusjiect to the.se transactions • The iissemldago 
of a French force iii Giintiii had heen an object (>f alarm 
equally at Calcutta and at Madias for veai-^ Iw-foie the 
confederacy was formed. In Jnh 1775, tlie Governor 
General slated tliat no time .should la- lost iti removing 
it, and authoiized the Goveinuiciit ol Madras to march 
a body of troops to the frontier, to dem ind the immedi- 
ate dismissal of the Frtnch lortc, and if it was not 
complied with, to take j* of the countrv and 

retain it The Government of Madras, instead of adopt- 
ing this extreme jiieasuie, Sint .1 rcmon.str.inee to tlie 
Nizam as Subadar of the Deecnn, and uigeil the leiiioval 
of the French eorje. He promised to m sjKfct tlie 
treaty “to a hair's breadth,” but constantly evaded 
compliance with tlu’ demand, whieli was often repeated. 
The capture of Pondicherry, 111 1778, gave u new turn 
to affairs m tlie llecean and, combined with the neent 
encroachments of JIaidar, who tiin utened to alisorb Ihe 
Guntur Circar likewise, induced lla.silat Jang to send a 
VakTl to Madras and offer to iiiuku ovei the province to 
the Company on the payment of the huiuo sum which he 
had hitherto deiived from it, to dismiss the French, and 
receive an English force A treaty, eiiilxHlymg those 
arrangements, was accordingly drawn up by Sir Thomas 
Kuinlxild, with the full concurrence of Sir ICyre ('ootc, 
then a member of the Madras Council, and submitted to 
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Hastings, who made diverse alterations, and then 
returned it to be carried into effect, with his full concnr> 
rence. A detachment of British troops was then sent 
to occupy the province, who were obliged to cross a 
comer of a district which Haidar had recently added to 
Mysore. The Court of Directors likei^ise commended 
the meritorious conduct of Sir Thomas in concluding 
the treaty. 

The Nizam and Haidar resented this proceeding, but 
their indign'ition only served to demonstrate the wisdom 
and policy of it. The Nizam reproached his brother for 
having rented the Circar to the Knglish, when he should 
have made it over to Ifaidar All Haidar ha'l resolved 
to oust Basalat Jang and take po.ssession of the province, 
which would give him a position on the flank of the 
Karnatie, and a jiort on the (’■oroioandel coast. He was 
irritated by the promptness with which this design was 
frustrated, and vowed th.it he would not allow the 
(hrcai to iiass into the handi> ot *' his old and bitter 
enemies” Ily a singulai error, aecidental or otherwise, 
the word “enemy” w.is substituted for "enemies," and the 
declaration was made to apph to Muhannnad Ah, the 
Nawah of the Karnatie, and not to the (’oinpany whom 
Haidar alwais regarded with a feeling of rancorous 
hatreil. 

In regard to the tribute of seven lakhs of rupees a 
year, the papers state that it had fallen into arrears be- 
fore the arrival of Sir Thoiuns Humboid. The Nizam 
was pressing for payment, and the Madras Government 
had earni'stly entreated the Govor not -General to assist 
them with funds to disoharge it. The Madras Presi- 
dency was reduced to such a state of poverty that when 
the troops had been paid for one month they knew not 
where to look for the next supply Mr. Holloud was 
sent to Hyderabad, not to make a positive demand of 
remission, to be eventually snpiiorted by violence, but to 
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solicit a reduction of the sum, on the plea of poverty, 
and if the Nizam appeared to be propitious, to propose 
the entire relinquishment of it, coupled with certain 
propositions which it was thought would appear an 
equivalent for the ssicniice. If the}' were rejected, he was 
instructed to assure the Nizam that the current tribute 
as well as the arrears would be paid “ as soon as they 
were in cash.” Mr. Hollond found, on his arrival, that 
the Nizam had taken the French force dismissed by 
Basalat Jang into his own service, which, considering 
that the English were then at war with the French, 
was a gross breach of the treaty, and the Governor of 
Madras strenuously remonstrated with the Nizam for 
openly protecting and encouraging the enemies of the 
Company, Mr. Hollond therefore informed him that the 
payment of the tribute would be made on his giving 
full satisfaction regarding the b’rench troops. 

The hostile confederaev formed by the Nizam is 
attributed by the historians to the irritation produced 
in the mind of the Nizam by the Guntur transactions 
and the tribute negotutums. Hut the dociiments show 
that it was foimed before they had occuiied, and that 
this fact was adinitteil l»y the Governor-General himself. 
The animosity of the Nizam, which led to the confe- 
deracy, was cre.ated by the support gi\cn by the British 
Government to Ragboba, whom ho considered fai.s most 
inveterate enemy. He had earnestly remonstrated with 
the Bengal Government on this subject and announced 
his determination to attack the ('oin£>any‘R dominions if 
the alliance was not relinquished. Another cause of 
annoyance was the interception of a letter addn ssed by 
the Governor-General to Mr. Kllioit, the envoy sent 
to Nagpur, authorising him to conclude an alliance with 
the Raja, and to assist him in recovering certain 
territories from the Nizam. It is shown in the i>a{iera 
that it was these two transactions alone w'hich induced 
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the Nizam to form a combination against the Company. 
It has likewise b^n believed that the Nizam was 
detached from the confederacy by the assnrance of the 
Bengal Government that the tribute should be paid, and 
the Guntur Circar restored; but a far more probable 
cause of this change of policy is to be found, so the 
papers say, in the fact that while the Nizam was inciting 
Haidar to attack the English, he discovered that Haidar 
had sent a vakil to Delhi to obtain from the puppet of 
an Emperor an imperial grant of the whole of the 
Nizam’s dominions t 

In regard to item No. (5), these documents deal with 
the as.scrtion that the Madras Government, after having 
giving eveij provocation to Haidar, were taken by 
surprise when he huist on the Karnatic. Thornton, 
touching on this topic, speaks of Sir Thomas Bumbold 
having “ in the last minute which he ever recorded, 
congratulated himself that all was tranquil, and that no 
disturbance of the calm was to be appiehended.” 
“ Thus." he comments, “ by his last act ot authority, 
giving countenance to a delusion which he could not 
believe, the Governor divested himself of the aires and 
res^Kinsibilities of rule, and bent his course homeward 
in search of ease and enjoyment ” (Thornton, o.c., 
225-2’2t)). But, from the papers under reference, it 
would he obvious that every effort was made to conci- 
liate Haidar Ali The exjiedition to Mabe was under- 
taken by orders from home, but when it was found to 
he obnoxious to Haidar, Sir Thomas proposed that it 
should he suspended but was overruled by Sir Eyre 
Coote. Haidar declared that he would be revenged for 
Mahc in the Carnatic. The Madras Council were fully 
aware of his fiostility, and repeatedly pointed cat the 
danger to which the Karnatic \ onld be exposed from 
his assualts, and their inability to defend it. They 
recommended a union of all the Presidencies to reduce 
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his power. In announcing Haidar’s preparations to 
Calcutta in November 1779, Sir Thomas Bumbold 
stated that if he should enter the Kamatic, it was 
beyond their power to prevent the ravages of his horse ; 
but BO late as January 1780, Hastings wrote. “ I am 
convinced from Hyder's conduct and disposition that he 
will never molest us while we preserve a good under- 
standing with him.” (The missions of Kev. Schwartz 
and Mr. Gray to Haidar in 1779-17*<0 were prompted 
by the same spirit of eonciliation on the part of Bum- 
bold’s government towards Haidar). 

As regards the last item, the papers show that the 
measures of Sir Thomas Ituiuliuld had been uniformly 
commended by the Court of Directors, and that the 
first censure of his conduct which was accompanied by 
a sentence of disposition, was written throe months 
after they had received his resignation and apiiointed 
his successor, and that hts retirement from India was 
rendered imperative by the advice of the first phyKioians 
in Madras. 

On Sir Thomas’ return to Kngland, Mr. Dundos 
introduced a bill of p.unH and iienaltics charging hiin 
with high crimes and misdemeanours, and imrticulariy 
stigmatising the transaction regarding the Guntur 
Circar as having been done in a clandestine, trea- 
cherous, irresponsible and unjustifiable manner. The 
law officers of the Crown condemneil these proceedings 
as unjust. Some of the more important allegations 
in the bill were abandoned, and the bill itself was W’lth- 
drawm twenty months after it hod hcs<n presented. Des- 
pite the withdrawal, Mill took the view that ' Sir 
Thomas consented to accept of impunity without 
acquittal; his judges refused to pnx*eed in his trial, after 
they had solemnly affirmed the existence of guilt and a 
black stain was attached to the character of bo^h’’ 
(Vol. II. 690). Kvery subsequent writer has, however. 
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held to the view that the charges against Sir Thomas 
have not been proven (see Wilson, 'History of Jlfadras 
Army, Vol. I. 354, quoting Marshman ; Hammick’s 
edition of Wilks, IT. 31, for Hammick’s opinion). 
Hammick goes so far as to snggest the following in 
defence of Sir Thomas . “ It is clear from the papers 

referred to in this publication (.4 Vindication), that the 
Governor-General, as early as June 1780, must have 
been aware from the information transmitted to him 
from Madras, that the position then was critical. No 
attention was paid to the warnings sent to Bengal by 
Whitehill, and no assistance was sent until the news of 
Baillie’s defeat arrived. It seems not impossible that 
TVarren Hastings himself aided IVilkshy his advice, and 
may have induced Wilks, as the Vindication suggests, 
to make the strong defence of the Governor. General, 
which he inserts here. . 4.3 late as January 1780, Hast- 
ings w'rote, ‘ 1 am convinced from Uyder’s conduct and 
disiMsition, tliat he w'lil never molest us while we pre- 
8er\’e a good understanding with him.’ “ Minute, dated 
17th January 1780.” Evidently Hasting? had been taken 
in by the artful Haidar .\li. Dr. Vincent Smith quotes 
Inith Marshman and Miss Ilumbold’s book, A Vindication, 
but does not pioiKiund any view of his opinion. (See 
Oxford Ilisioiy of India, pp. 540-541, f.n. 1.) 

(31 Thk Treaty of Mangalore, 

Marcit 11, 1784.’ 

Treaty of Peace with the Xawab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadur, JTS4. 

The Tippoo 

Coin^iany's Saltan's 

Seal. Seal. 

TREATY of PERPETUAL Pl^VOE and 
FRIENDSHIP lietween the HONOURABLE the 


1. Altchiioa, .a.c, IX. 907-810. 
VOIi. III. 
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ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY, and the 
NAWAB TIPPOO SULTAN BAHADOOB on hia 
own behalf, for the coontries of Seriugapatam, Hyder 
Nagur, etc., and all hia other possessions, settled by 
ANTHONY SADLEIR, GEORGE LEONARD 
STAUNTON, and JOHN HUDLESTON, 
ESQUIRES, on behalf of the HONOURABLE 
ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY, for all 
their possessions and for the Carnatic Payen 
Ghat, by virtue of powers delegated to the 
HONOURABLE the PRESIDENT and SELECT 
COMMITTEE of PORT ST. GEORGE for 
that purpose by the HONOURABLE the 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL and COUNCIL appoint- 
ed by the KING and PARLIAMENT OP GREAT 
BRITAIN to direct and control ail political affairs 
of the HONOURABLE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN INDIA, and by the said Nawab, 
agreeable to the following Articles, which are to be 
strictly and invariably observed, as long as the sun 
and the moon shall last, by both parties ; that is to 
say, by the English Company and the three Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the 
Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor. 

Article 1. 

Peace and friendship shall immediately take place 
between the said Company and the Nawab Tippoo Sultan 
Bahadoor and their friends and allies, particularly includ- 
ing therein the Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore who 
are friends and allies to the English and the Carnatic 
Payen Gbat; also Tippoo Sultan’s friends and allies, 
the Beebee of Caimanore and the Rajahs or Zamindars of 
the Malabar coast are included in this Treaty. The 
English will not directly or indirectly assist the enemies 
of the Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor, nor make war 
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upon hifl friends or allies ; and the Nawab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadoor will'not directly or indirectly assist the 
enemies, nor make war upon the friends and allies of 
the English. 

A rticle Q. 

Immediately after signing and sealing the Treaty by 
the Nawab Tipiioo Sultan Bahadoor and the three 
English Commissioners, the said Nawab shall send orders 
for the complete evacuation of the Carnatic and the 
restoration of all the forts and places in it now possessed 
by his troops, the forts of Amboorgur and Satgur 
excepted, and such evacuation and restoration shall 
actually be made in the space of thirty days from the day 
of signing the Treaty. And the said Nawab shall also, 
iiiiiiiudiately after signing the Treaty, send orders for 
the release of all the persons who were taken and made 
prisoners in the late war and now alive, whether 
Euroiieuii or native . and for their being safely conduc- 
ted to, and delivered at such English forts or settle- 
ments as shall be nearest to the places where they are 
now, so that the said release and delivery of the 
prisoners shall actually and efifectually be made in thirty 
dajs from the day of signing the Treaty. The Nawab 
will cause them to be supplied with provisions and 
convejances for the jouiney, the ex^ienses of which shall 
be made good to him by the Company. The Commis- 
sioners will send an officer or officers to accompany the 
prisoners to the different places where they are to be 
delivered , in particular, Abdul Wahab Khan, taken at 
Chittoor, and his family shall be immediately released, 
and if willing to return to the Carnatic, shall be allowed 
to do so. If any person or persons belonging to the 
said Nawab, and token by the Company in the late war, 
be now alive, and in prison n Bencoolen or other terri- 
tories of the Company, such person or persons shall be 

HHHB* 
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immediately released, and if willing to return, shall be 
sent without delay to the nearer fort or settlement in 
the Mysore country. Baswapa, late Amuldar of Pali- 
catcherry, shall be released and set at liberty to depart. 

Article 3. 

Immediately after signing and sealing the Treaty, the 
English (Commissioners shall give written orders for 
the delivery of Onore, Carwar, and Sadasbevagsr, and 
forts or places adjoining thereto and send a ship or 
ships to bring away the garrisons. The Xawab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadur will cause the troops in those jilaces to 
be supplied with provisions and any other nect'ssary 
assistance for their voyage tii Bombay (the> paying for 
the same) The Coniiuissioncrs will likewise give at the 
same time written orders for the delivery of the forts 
and districts of C'atoor. Auracourchy, and Darapumm ; 
and immediately after the release and deliverv u( the 
prisoners, as before mentioned, the fort and district of 
Dindigul shall be evacuated and restored to the Nawab 
Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor, and none of the tr(K>pH of the 
('ompany shall afterwards remain in the country of the 
Nawab Tippoo Sultan Baliatloor. 

Article 4 

As soon as all the prisoners are released and delivered, 
the fort and districts of (Cannanore shall be evacuated 
and restored to All Bajah Jhhy, the Queen of that 
country, in the presence of any one jxTson without 
troops, whom the Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor may 
appoint for that purpose ; and at the same time that the 
orders are given for the evacuation and delivery of the 
forts of Cannaoore and Dindigul, the said Nawab shall 
give wntten orders for (he evacuation and delivery of 
Amboorgur and Satgur to the English ; and in the 
meantime none of the (roo|>8 of (be said Nawab shall be 
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left in any part of the Carnatic, except in ''the two forts 
above mentioned. 


Article 5. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, the NawabTippoo 
Sultan Bahadoor will make no claim whatever m future 
on the Carnatic. 


Article 6. 

All persons whatsoever who have been taken and 
carried away from the Carnatic Payen Ghat (which 
includes Tanjore) by the late Xawab Hyder All Khan 
Bahadoor, who is in heaven, or by the Naw'ab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadoor oi otherwise belonging to the Carnatic, 
and now in Naw.ib Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor’s domi- 
nions and willing to return, shall be iniiuediately allowed 
to return w'lth their families and children, or as soon as 
may be convenient to themselves; and all persons 
belonging to the Venkatacliairy [Venkatagin] Bajah who 
weie taken pnsoneis in retm-ning from the fort of Vellore, 
to which place they had been sent with provisions, shall 
also be released, and permitted immediately to return. 
Jjists of the piiiicipal persons belonging to the Nawab 
Mahouiad .All Khan Bahadoor and to the Bajah of 
Vcnkatacharry shall lie delivered to the Nawab Tippoo 
Sultan’s ministers, and the Nawab will cause the 
contents of this Article to be publicly notified through- 
out this country. 


Article 7. 

This being the happy period of general peace and 
reconciliation, the Nawab Tipixx) Sultan Bahadoor, as a 
testimony and proof of his friend luip to the English, 
agrees that the Bajahs or 2amindart> on this coast who 
have favoured the English in the late war shall not be 
molested on that account. 
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Article 8. 

The Nawab Tippoo Baltaa Bahadoor hereby renews 
and confirms all the commercial privileges and 
immunities given to the English by the late Nawab 
Hyder Ah Kbfl,n Bahadoor, who is in heaven, and parti- 
cularly stipulated and specified in the Treaty between 
the Company and the said Nawab concluded the 8th 
of August 1770. ' 


Article 9. 

The Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor shall restore the 
factory and privileges possessed by tlie Kngliah at Calicut 
until the year 1779 (or 1193 Hegira), and shall restore 
Mount Dilly and the district belonging t) the settle- 
ment of Tellicherry, and possessed by the English, till 
taken by Sirdar Khan at the commencement of the 
late war. 


Article 10. 

This Treaty shall be signed and sealed by the English 
Commissioners and a copy of it shall afterwaids be 
signed and sealed by the President and Select Committee 
of Fort St. George, and returned to the Nawab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadoor in one month, or sooner if possible ; 
and the same shall be acknowledged under the hands 
and seals of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal 
and Governor and Select Committee of Bombay as 
binding upon all the Governments of India , and copies 
of Treaty, so acknowledged, shall be sent to the said 
Nawab in three months, or sooner if possible. In testi- 
mony whereof, the said contracting parties have signed, 
sealed and interchangeably delivered two instruments of 
the same tenor and date ; to wit, the said three Com- 
missioners on behalf of the Honourable English East 
India Company and the Carnatic Fayen Ghat ; and the 
said Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor, on his own behalf, 
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and (he dominions of Seringapatam and HyderNagur, etc. 
This Treaty was executed at Mangalore (otherwise called 
Codial Bunder) this 1 1th day of March and year 1784 of 
the Christian era and 16th day of the moon Bubee-ul- 
sanee, in the year of the Hegira 1198. 

Tippoo Sultan’s (Sd ) Anthony Sadleir (L. S.) 

signature „ George Iieonard Staunton (L.S.) 

„ John Hudleston (L. S.) 

(4) The Title “ Sultan *’ as applied to Tipd. 

The appellation of “ Sultan ’’ has been associated with 
the name of Tipii. When exactly he assumed it cannot 
be made out definitely. Probably it belongs to the 
period of his assuming the role of spiritual sovereign by 
disregarding the reading in the mosques of the Kutbah 
in the name of the Mughal ruler of the time. This, we 
know, was Shah Alam II. So, wo may safely assign 
the title to the period 178G or thereabouts. As we know, 
the title “ Sultan ” means, in Arabic, “ Piince”, ffom 
which language it is actually derived. It is the ordinary 
title of Muslim suveieigns, especially of the old rulers 
of Turkey, who assumed the title of “Sultan of Sultans.’’ 
Without any injustice to his f.ime, the critical modem 
student of history may discuss the question how far the 
title was justified in Tipii’s case. Haidar stopped short 
of Koyalty or any title whatever even distantly con- 
nected with it — much less with such a pompous title as 
“ Sultan.” Of his moral virtues, mercy was not, as we 
have seen, the most conspicuous. Those whom he 
contrived to put an end to — even among his own trusted 
commanders — would have something to allege against 
his sense of justice and humanity. Though his harem 
was added to from time to time, ’freedom from all 
libidinous desires — in fact absolute continence — might 
be fully conceded in his case. Like Charles the Great of 
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European history, he engaged in incessant actiyity 
of mind and body ; his own people and his enemies were 
not less astonished at his sudden presence when they 
believed him to be at the most distant extremity of what 
formed Mysore dominions then. His military renown — 
as in the case of Charles the Great, again — should be tried 
by the scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and by his 
actions. Alexander, with whom, as we have seen, Ttpu 
has been compared, conquered with the arms of Philip, 
but Haidar, the great soldier, who preceded Tipu, left 
him his name, his example, and the generals who hel^ied 
to win his victories. At the head of hts veteran and 
superior armies, he attacked or rather oppressed the old 
Pajegars, who were incapable of confederating for their 
common safety. Nor could be make up his mind to en- 
counter — even when the ]ust hour came —an equal anta- 
gonist in numbers, m discipline, or inarms. His military 
successes belong to his father's period , the only siege of 
note — which, if possibly conducted, w'ould have brought 
fame to him — he mismanaged and has become a stain on 
his military character. His esteem for the piety and 
knowledge of Mattlvts tem[ited him to imbibe wrong 
ideas of administration which led the way to corruiition 
and ultimate anarchy. His literary merits are not 
attested by the foundation of schools— as they 
distinguish Charles the Great — and works produced in 
his name. While Charles the Great became famous by 
the encouragement he gave to learning, Tipu left him- 
self no leisure to even think of it. His own studies — 
m this Charles the Great was not different— were tardy 
and his History is sufficient testimony to his lack of true 
literary grace. He did not even strive to acquire by 
practice a stylo m keeping with the highest classical 
types known to Persian, one of the statelieifi known to 
ancient or modem times. No wonder he had at the end 
of his time acquired no lasting reputation whether as 
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administrator or ruler and the era founded by him could 
not last beyond him. 

(5) The Pbbliuinabt Tbeaty with Tippoo SuIiTam, 
Fbbbuaby 1792.* 

Copy of the Preliminary articles agreed upon and 
exchanged, dated 22ad February 1792. 

Article 1. 

One-half of the dominions which were m possession of 
Tippoo Sultan at the commenceuient of the present war 
shall be ceded to the allies adjacent to the respective 
boundaries, and agreeable to their selection. 

Article Q. 

Three crores and thirty Ukhs of Sicca Rupees shall be 
paid to the allies, agreeable to the f allowing particulars, 
etc. 

One crore and thirt\ -five lakhs shall lie paid imme- 
diately, in Ptigados or gold mohurs, or Ru^iees, of fall 
weight and standard or in gold or silver bullion. The 
remainder one crore and sixty- fi^e lakhs at three instal- 
ments, not exceeding four months each, m the three coins 
before mentioned. 


Article 3. 

All subjects of the four several pov^ers who may have 
been prisoners from the time of the late Hyder Ah Khan 
to the present jicriod shall be fairly and unequivocally 
released. 

Article 4. 

Until the due performance of the three artiples 
above mentioned, two of the three eldest sons of Tippoo 
Sultan shall l>e given as hostages, on tl e arrival of whom 
a cessation of hostilities shall take place. 


1. AitefaMon. o. e., IX. SlUSll. 
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Article 5. 

When an agreement containing the articles above 
written shall arrive, bearing the seal and signature of 
Tippoo Sultan, counter agreements shall be sent from 
the three powers ; and after the cessation of hostilities 
such a definitive treaty of perpetual friendship as shall 
be settled by the several parties, shall bo adjusted and 
entered into. 

(6) Tbeaty of Peace with Tipfiw) SiitTAN 
(The Definitive Treaty of Serin uapatam), March 

1792.* 

Definitive Treaty of I’erjH'tiial Friendship for the 
adjustment of affairs lietween the Houoiiiable Knglish 
East India Com|)an\, the Nawab Ausiiph dab Bahadoor 
and Kao Pundit Priidhan Bahadoor and Tippoo 
Sultan, in virtue of the authority of the Bight Honour- 
able Charles, Earl ('ornwallis, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the. Garter, Governor-General, etc., etc , invested 
with full {Kiwei's to diitict and coiitiol all the affairs of 
the said Company in the East Indies, dependent on the 
several I’rcsidencics of Bengil, Madra.s and Boinha\, and 
of the Nawab A/.im-Ool-Oiiirah Bahadooi |v>sMu>hin<' full 
powers on the jiart of the Nawab Ausiiph .lali Bahadoor, 
and Hurry liani i’undit Tantca Ihiludoor (losscssing 
equal powers on the (lart of Ibui Pundit Priidhan Baha- 
door, settled the 17th day of Maadi 1792, of the Christian 
era, answering to the 2.jrd day of the month Kijeb, PiUti 
of the Hegira; by Sir John Kennaway, Baionet, on the 
part of the Right Homurabic Charles, Earl Cornwallis, 
Knight of the Most Nobel Order of the Garter, etc., and 
Me^r Aulum Bahadoor, on the part of the Nawab Azini- 
Ool-Omrah Bahadoor, and Bukhajee Pundit, on the 
part of Harry Ham i’nndit I'ante BahiidiKir, on the 
one part and by Gholautu Ali Khan Bahadoor and Ali 

1. AiMiMn. o. e ., IX. 21i2.ai8. 
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Bheza Ehan, on behalf of Tippoo Sultan, according to 
the undermentioned Articles, which by the blessing 
of God shall be binding on their heirs and successors as 
long as the sun and moon endure, and the conditions of 
them be invariably observed by the contracting parties. 

Article 1. 

The fiiendship subsisting between the Honourable 
Company and the Circars of Tippoo Sultan, agreeably to 
former Treaties, w’lth the late NawabHyder All Khan# 
bearing date 8th August 1770, and the other w'lth Tippoo 
Sultan, of the 11th March 1781, is hereby coniinned and 
increased, and the Articles of the two lormoi treaties are 
to raiuain in full, excepting such of them as by the 
present engigcmtnt are otheiwise adjusted and the 
eighth Article ot the second abovoim ntioncd 'I’n aty, d,ited 
the 1 1th March 1781, corresjion.ling with the 18th of the 
month of Rubbec-ul sarux*, 1198 Hegira, continuing all 
the privileges and immunities ot trade which the deceased 
Nawah Hydei Ah Khan granted to the s.nd Company by 
the Treaty entered into in the year 1770, is also, by 
virtue of the present Trcat\, renewed and confirmed. 

Article a. 

In the fouith Article of the Preliminary Treaty entered 
into between the allied [Kiwcrs and the said Tippoo Sul- 
tan dated the '2‘Jiid February 1792, eoi responding with 
the ‘i8th of the moijth of Jcmmadco-nl-sanne, 120(3 
llogira, it is written " until the due performance of the 
throe foregoing Ai tides" (the fiist Article stipulating 
the cession of half the country ; the si eond the imme- 
diate payment of half the sum of money agreed to be 
paid, and the remainder in specit only, at three instai- 
luents, not exceeding four months 'och instalment ; and 
the third engaging for the release of prisoners^, “ two of 
the sons of the said Tipixx) Sultan shall be di'tained as 
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hostages ”, which Articles were confirmed by the present 
instrument ; accordingly the said Tippoo Sultan shall 
divide the sum agreed to be paid at three instalments 
above mentioned into three equal parts, and shall pay to 
the said three powers their respective shares, at the ex- 
change affixed for the amount to be paid immediately, at 
such places on the boundaries of the allies as shall be deter- 
mined on by them . and after the performance of the 
remaining two Articles abovementioned, that is to say, 
the cession of one-half of the country and the release of 
the prisoners, in case the amount of the instalments be 
paid by Tippoo Sultan to the three powers prior to the 
expiration of the period stipulated for it, the said sons of 
Tippoo Sultan shall be immediately dismissed, and all 
pecuniary demands between the contracting parties shall 
cease and be at an end. 


Article 3. 

By the first Article of the Preliniinary Treaty it is 
agreed that one half of the doiuinions which were in the 
possession of the said Tippoo Sultan at the coiuriience- 
ment of the war, shall be ceded to the allies adjacent to 
their respective boundaries, and subject to their selection 
accordingly. The general abstract of the countries, 
composing half the dominions of Tippoo Sultan, to be 
ceded to the allies agreeably to their respective shares, is 
hereunto subjoined and the detail of them is inserted iii a 
separate Schedule bearing the seal and signature of 
Tippoo Sultan. 

(7) Genekal Sib David Baibd (1767-1829). 

Son of William Baird, of Newbyth ; born, December 
1767 ; entered the Army in the 2nd foot, in 1772 , came 
to England from Gibralter in 1776 ; went to India in the 
73rd m 1779-1780 ; was in Col. Baillie’s force which was 
overwhelmed by Haidar All at Perambakam, September 
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10, 1780 ; was imprisoned by Haidar at Seringapatam 
for three and a half years, and released at the Treaty of 
Mangalore m 1784. His mother, knowing his intracta' 
ble temper, remarked, on hearing of his imprisonment, 
that “ she pitied the man who was chained to oar 
Davie.” He commanded a Brigade, and served under 
Lord Cornwallis at the capture of Savandurg in 1791, 
and at Seringapatam in 1792. in 1793 he took Pondi- 
cherry, commanded a Brigade at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1797, and returning to India in 1798, as Major- 
General, led the storming party at the siege of Seringa- 
patam on May 4, 1790, after which he considered 
himself slighted at ('ol Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington) being placed in command at 
Seringapatam , commanded the Dinapur Brigade, 1800 , 
led an expedition to Egvpt do\vn the Nile in 1801, to 
co-operate with the British Army, and w.is at the capture 
of Alexandria , led back the Egs-ptian Indian Army, 
1802 , in 1802, lie coiuinanded a diMsioii of the Madras 
Army, but, when again placed under General Aithur 
Wellesley for the Maliratta War, resigned and returned 
to England, being captured on the voyage by the French , 
was knighted und became Lieutenant-General ; in 
1806-06 was sent to retake the Cape of Good Hope from 
the Dutch , served at Cofienbageu, and m Spam, m 1808, 
losing an aim at Corunna ; was made K. B., 1809, and a 
Bart,, and General in J814. G.C.B., 1816; Commander- 
In-Chief in Ireland, in 1820. Governor of Fort St. 
George, 1829, died in Perthshire, August, 18, 1^29. His 
portrait is by Baeburn. 

Sir David Baird's military career in India is of peren- 
nial interest to the student of History, particularly in 
relation to the distinguished part played by him as the 
leader of the storming party at Seringapatam on the 4 th 
of May 1799, in recognition of which he was presented 
by the army with the State sword of Tipu (8th June 
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1799 ) and was recommended by Marquis Wellesley for 
the Order of the Bath. On the death of Sir David, 
Theodore Hook published a biography in two volumes, 
in 1832, based on the papers furmshed by Sir David’s 
widow. In 1912, exactly eighty years later, Capt. W. H. 
Wilkin published another work entitled The Lije of Sir 
David Baird (London • Allen and Unwin), basing it on 
Hook’s book, Fortescue’s History of the British Army 
and Major-General Mauricc'.s Diary of Sir John Moore. 
'Wilkin notes the pai tisan character of the writings of 
Hook, especialh his comments on the events of the 
campaign of 1799, which provoked the following rejoinder 
from the editor of Wellington's Despatches — “The 
great end of histoiy is the exact illustration of events as 
they occurred, and there should be neither exaggeration 
nor concealment to suit angry leelings oi jiersiinal 
disappointment. It should contain the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the tiiith. Mr Hook has, how- 
ever, in this respect wandered from his i^roin'r province 
as an historian, at the cxjienw of the lejiutation of his 
gallant hero, by attacking the judgment, justice, imparti- 
ality, and duty of the ('ommander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General, for tin* puijiose of estahlisliing a 
grievance and an insinuation, which the facts and re.sults 
do not W'arrant, and to which Hir David Baird, hod he 
been alive, would have never given countenance. But 
Mr. Hook, lieing a civilian, could not be aware of the 
improjiriety of publishing these letters of remonstrance, 
which are so inconsistent w’lth siiboidination and disci* 
pline, particularly when it is known that General Baird 
requested permission to withdraw his inteinjioratc apjioal, 
which General Hams, from jiersonal regard, allowed to 
pass without further notice , and, certainly, what Gcmeral 
Baird thought unworthy of him as a soldier, his biogra* 
pher had no right to bring up against him, with no other 
apparent purpose thau that of attockiug the honour of 
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those who are living, and the memory of those who are 
dead.”'' “ This reproof ", Captain Wilkin observes, "was 
deserved, for Mr. Hook not only suppressed the reference 
to Colonel Browne's force in the letter written by 
General Baird at Senngapatam, but absolutely ignored 
the Governor-General’s despatch on the campaign 
recommending the General for the Order of the Bath” 
(see Preface to Wilkin’s Life, v-vi . as for the Governor- 
General’s Despatch, see o.e., 95-96). 

Tjacly Baird set up an obelisk of Sir David Baird on 
the bill of Toin-a-cliastel, in 1832, the foundation stone 
being laid on 4th May, the anniversary of the storming 
of Scringapatain. ” Sir David Baird ”, writes Wilkin, 
" was not a heaven born genius, and as a general he was 
not in the same class with Moore smd Wellington, but 
theic can bo no doubt that he was a first-rate fighting 
man and an admirable legimental officer. His career is 
of interest as showing what could be accomplished in 
those days by an officer who owed nothing either to 
wealth or family influence. Most of the officers who 
achieved fame a century ago w ere men who had attained 
the command of their regiments very quickl)’ by the 
help of patronage and purchase . Things weie otherwise 
with Band. He served for five j’ears with the 2nd Foot 
and for thirteen years with the 71st before he was pro- 
moted Lioutcnant-Oolonel of the latter regiment, which 
he commanded for seven years. Baird came to the front 
by his excellence as a regimental officer ; he was not 
pushed on from one staff billet to another.” The Duke 
of Wellington siiiunied up Sir David in the following 
words ” Baird was a gallant, hard-headed, lion-hearted 
officer, but he hod no talent, no tact.” General Middle- 
more wrote of him . ” You mighi implicitly place your 
life and honour and happiness in bare word, and as 
he was firm and indexible upon every point of discipline 
and duty, so was be incapable of injuring a human being ; 
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with the ooarsge of a hero, his heart was kind and 
gentle as a woman's Of coarse Sir David had defects 
of qualities. He for instance, quick to resent 
injustice either to himself or others, and apt to suspect 
it, and on several occasions this had serious consequences. 
(Wilkin, O.C., 304-305). 

( 8 ) Major-General Sir Thomas Dallas (?- 1839 ). 

Of the early cai'eer of Captain Thomas Dallas, referred 
to in the text of this Volume (at p. 647), very little is 
known. He came into prominence as a cavalry officer 
in the Oamatic. He was m Sir £ 3 nre Coote’s body guard 
during 1781-1782. He was then, in Wilks' words, “a 
young cavalry officer, distinguished for suiierior military 
address; on ordinary .service, always foremost, to the 
verge of prudence, hut never beyond it ; of physical 
strength, seldom equalled, on foot, a figure for a 
sculptor , when mounted, 

“ he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondrous tioing brought his horse 
As he had been incuipsed and demi-natured 
With the brave lieas'..’’ 

In common with the rest of the army, this officer had 
smiled at the recital of these absurd challenges, but, 
while reconnoitring on the flank of the column of march, 
one of them was personally addressed to hifnself by a 
horseman, who from dress and apiiearance, seemed to be 
of some distinction. He accepted the invitation, and the 
requisite precautions were mutually acceded to they 
fought ; and he slew his antagonist After this Incident, 
the challenges were frequently addressed, not as for- 
merely to the whole army, but to Dallas, whose name 
became speedily known to them : and whenever his duty 
admitted, and his favourite horse^ was sufficiently fresh. 

1. “ Ttal* siii(rai*r suimH]," write* Willu, “ b^mdiw tho oommoB dot/ of 
oorrytas hi* nder, exoreiaed, wb«ti roqulrod, aad •omoUmw (poate- 
naoiniily, oU tbeoKgnwdvo force with wbiob bo woe (qraiohod by asMCo; 
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the invitations were accepted, until the Mysoreans became 
weary of repetition. With a single exception, the result 
was uniform. On that one occasion, the combatants, 
after several rounds, feeling a respect for each other, 
made a significant pause, mutually sainted, and retired. 
As a fashion among the aspiring young ofiicerg, these 
adventures were not calculated for general adoption ; it 
was found, that in single combat, the address of a native 
horseman is seldom equalled by an European.” (Wilks, 
O.C., II. 141.142). As Captain, Dallas commanded the 
cavalry escort with the Commissioners to Mangalore 
during 1783-1764. In 1790, Dallas, by now Brigade- 
Major, took part m Col. Floyd s southern campaign 
against Tipu, during which he was “ always active and 
fertile in expedients ” and “ had been foremost in every 
charge by day, and acted the artificer by night ” (Col. 
Floyd’s letter quoted by Wilks, o,c., II. 394, f.n.). In 
particular, he volunteered and executed the essential 
service connected with General Medow’s retracing of 
steps from Dannayakankote to Velladi (September 1790), 
from where the united corps of General Medows and 
Col. Floyd later proceeded against the ghats of Coimba- 
tore. During the Coi'nwallis campaign of 1791, Dallas 
successfully accompanied (’ol. Floyd to Bangalore- shortly 
after its siege and fall (March 6, 1791)— against the 
opposition of Tipd’s forces ; and on the march of the confe- 
derate army to Seringapatam, the Nizam’s cavalry force 
was placed under his iiuiuediato management, “ m the 
hope that his skill and conciliation and example might 
render them efficient ” (Wilks, o.c., II. 445). Daring 
the final campaign against Seringapatam (1799), Major 

•od the Myeoreens, whoee imefnuetioiu bed edded to the evidenoe of 
eight, would mekc inquiry regerding the eztreordinery pheiiomenoo 
of e gigenbe figure moauted wO e furio^b block horse of enormous eiie 
end destmotive powers ; the sleture ot the men being just iix feet, 
end thet of the horee fourteen faende three u . lee end e belt " (WQke, 
0.0., Jl. Itl-MS, f. B.). 

voxe ni mi 
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Dallas was placed in charge of transport, and he toc& 
part in the storming of the fort, watching the movements 
of Tipd on the ramparts and reporting to General David 
Baird (L. H. Thornton, Light and Shade m Bygone 
ndia, 274, 304). He was with Major Allan and Lt. 
Col. Beatson passing along the rampart m search for the 
body of Tipu Sultan (May 4, 1799), when he accidentally 
Zecognized among the wounded, in a dying stale, the 
body of Saiyid Sahib (Tipu’s faithful officer), who 
“raised Major Dallas’s hand several times to his fore- 
head, and embraced his knees in a most affecting 
manner,’’ “imploring compassion for himself, and for 
the honour of his family’’ (Beatson, Vieic, 131-132; also 
Wilks, O.C., II. 747-748). Dallas later became Major- 
General and earned the distinction of G. G. B. ; and died, 
August 12, 1839 Such was the career of this well-known 
cavalry officer. Curiously enough, his name hardly finds 
a place in the accounts of the members of the ‘ Dallas 
Family ’ as given in the. Dictionary oj National Biogra- 
phy (Yol. V, pp. 393-398). He was also quite distinct 
from David Dallas mentioned by Pnneep, Lt. Col. Peter 
Dallas mentioned by Rice {Mysore Tombs, No. 378), and 
other Dallases in the Madras Service. Buckland’s brief 
reference to Sir Thomas Dallas (*‘^•1839) in his Indian 
Biographical Dictionary is evidently in keeping with 
the graphic description of Wilks noted above. Sir 
George Dallas is well known by his letter to Sir William 
Pulteney on Trade between India and Europe, 4to. 
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(1) So&fB C0NTEMF0BAB7 ESTIMATES OF THE PEBSOM- 
ALITY, CHARACTER, RESOURCES, ETC., OP TlPU 

SuiiTAH. 

We have some estimates of the personality, character, 
etc., of Tipu Sult&n by contemporaries as they saw him 
m 1790-1792 and in 1799, when he was in his 4drd or 
45th year and in his 50th or 52nd year respectively. It is 
necessary to bring them together here as they bear 
interesting comparison with other estimates already 
noticed or referred to in the text of this Volnme. 

Thus, referring to Tipii m 1700, the Asiatic. Annual 
Begister for 1799 records . — * 

“ Tippoo Sultaun is about 43 years of age . his constitu- 
tion is much impaired ; ho is subject to two disorders, the 
frequent return of which obliges him to take medicine daily. 

He is from five feet eight to nine inches high , is now 
rather inclined to fat, although, a few years since, he was 
very thin. His face is round, with large full eyes , and there 
is much animation and fire in his countenance . he wears 
whiskers, but no beard ; he is ver\ active, and sometimes takes 
long walks. 

He has eleven children, of whom only two are in marri- 
age , the elder a girl of seven years ; the younger a boy of 
four years. The eldest of his natural children is a girl of 
seventeen years * the second a son of fifteen years ; he is a 
great favourite, and accompanies his father upon all occasions; 
his name is Gholaum Hyder. Another son, .\bdul Khalik, is 
ten years old. 

1. Asiatic Annual Beguter (17SS), pp lA: Biographical Anceiotes of 
the late Trpu Sultan— from informahon of one of TipC't ofleert, 
tcritien in the year 17W and trorMaiei from the Pertian by Oapt 
d. A. Kurkpatrsch. fTb» sppsMra sist in Dalrymple'i Oriental 
Sepertory, 1783, Vol. I, from wbiob Dr V, SMtrl qnotea t» 

ealento in tbe oonrw of • reoant article enttUed Some Pariieutare 
Seloting to Tippo Sultan, Bit Bevanue, Bttailithment of Troops, etc. 
—Me t3.JJtB., Vol. ZZZ, Ko. 1. pp. Sl-M.] 
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His disposition is naturally cruel ; his temper is passion* 
ate and revengeful and he is prone to be abusive , and bis 
words are false and hypocritical, as suit his purposes. 

His policy, thus far differing widely from his father, has 
been ruinous to his revenues, as well as liurtful to his govern* 
ment. He professes himselt Naib to one of the twelve Pro- 
phets, who, the Maliomedans believe, are yet to conie , and 
he persecutes all other castes, forcing numbers to become 
Mussulman. He is jealous of, and prejudiced against, his 
father’s favourites ; most of whom he has lemovcd from their 
offices, giving to some lesser appointments. When compared 
to his father, his understanding and judgnicnt are supposed to 
bo inferior he is esteemed as a good soldier, but a less skilful 
general , and he is wanting in that great resource, w hicli his 
father so eminently displayed in all cases of danger. His 
father discriminated merit, rewarded it hberallv, and punishtxl 
guilt with the utmost rigour of a despot, lie gucs little en* 
couragement or reward , and ho puiiislics more from the 
influence of passion and prejudice liian fiom an\ attention to 
justice. His fatlier was assiduous iii gaming tlie attachment 
of his army ; he is rather negligent of it , anti being very 
parsimonious, he is led to tniiiose uiion Ins troojis, whenever 
opportunities offer. Ho sometimes retains their pa\ for 
several months, and has Ins own hankers to tend him money 
at an enormous interest, which is stoppisl wlien the pay 
is issued. 

On Tippoo’s return to Seringa patam, aftei the conclusion 
of the war with the English,^ lie took an inventoiy of ins 
property of every kind, which, in treasuros and various other 
articles, on valuation, stood at 20 crores of Pagodas * in the 
treasury, Bahadur! Pagoilas (4 Kupoos each), 5 crons , the 
remaining 10 crores were in jewels, valuables, etc., and in 
Elephants ... ... 700 

Camels . . ... ti.OOO 

Horses ... ... 11,000 

Bullocks and cows ... 400,000 

Buffaloes ... ... 100,000 

9. The reference here i« of course to the Second Mysore War which 

termlneted with the Treaty of Mangalore {hinrob If, 1784). 
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Sheep 

• •• 

600,000 

Firelocks 

• •• 

300,000 

Matchlocks 

• • • 

300,000 

Swords and cresses 

Guns in Seringapatam, of differ- 
ent calibres, a few of which are 

200,000 

Malabar 

... 

1,000 

Guns in other forts 


1,000 


The treasure and other valuable property arc now kept 
cntireh at Sonngapatam. Formerly some part of it was kept 
at Biclanorc, and it is said that at the time of General 
Mathew's takint; it, there was a treasure of 25 lacs of Pagodas, 
besides 4 crores of Pagodas value, in gold, silver, ete. 

The full collections amounted to 5 erores and 92 lacs of 
Cantcro> Pagodas (of 3 Rupees each) , the expenses of 
Sebitndy, ole., l^oroie, deficiencies in the eoUcctions, from 
various causes, \Nliich lay over 60 lacs, for building and 
repairing forts, luabing docks and building ships, one crere and 
82 l<jcs , paid into Die treasury, 2 erores. Total, ^ erores and 
92 1ms. 

Since Tippoo assumoil the Goveimnent, the re*fcnues 
have dinimishod gieath, in oonsoquence of his having adopted 
a different pohev fioni his fathei. Ue removed from the 
IIafnaiildarie.\ all the Biahmins and otliers of the Hindoo 
caste, 'who were well versetl in country business, end put 
Mussulmans in then places. Ho forbade the sale of arrack 
and ganja tliroughout Ins dominions, which had produced a 
verv considerable reienuc to the Circar. He icmoved from 
the Bidanoro and Sond.i countries about 70,000 Christian 
inhabitants, who w'orc the cultivators of the ground, by which 
the revenues of these countiies sustained a great loss. The 
Bidanorc countrv alone violdod to Hyder a net revenue of 
18 lacs of Pagodas. It has since fallen to 10 laes. From these 
and other causes, arising from bad management, Tippoo’s 
revenues have been greatly diininis uhI, in so much that his 
net revenue did not exceed, atter the 'oregoing deductions, 
the first year, li crore, instead of two, as in his father’s time, 
and every succeeding year only one crore. He has not thrown 
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any money into the Standing Treasury since his Qovemment, 
and he has drawn from it 50 lacs of Pagodas. 

Since the conclusion of the late war, he has thrown into 
Seiingapatam, provisions for 100,000 men for 12 months ; 
and into his other forts, provisions in proportion to their 
strength and importance , and as a i>recaution to pre vent 
treachery, he has appointed to some of iiis principal forts six 
Kiiledars , to others, throe , to otliers, two. Such as arc not 
intended for defence have only one. Althougii all those are 
commonly called Killodars, vet, properlv speaking, there is 
but one Killedar, the others go untler the domination of 
Munslioot (or Councillors). The first is Biikshy or Com* 
mander of tlie sepoys , the second, littkshy of the Peons, the 
ihm\, Bukshy ol the Comviatiics and Aitificors. the fourth 
Darogha, in charge of the works , the fifth, Daroiilut for 
superintending the making of hnck*. and chunam. When 
Tipiioo writes, ho odriiesscs the Kiiledars and Munshuran. 
They have all their respective oidcis from the Cirear . and 
each 18 at liberty to detect the other, if anything is done 
contrary to ordei. 

Tippoo has inmle great altoralions in the establishment 
of his troops.'* His fathoi wits }miIiu 1 to his cavnIr^, and 
kept up a mud' larger l)od\ than he does. lie is partial to 
his infantiv, and has made gient atiuiiit nf.ition to thoin. 5,000 
of his own stable horse are formeii and ti.imoil regnlarU and 
2,000 arc Mogul horse , and flit-n aie not ahove 3,000 of the 
hired horse that car be calloi good eii\ alr> . The rest are 
more of the plundering kind. He l as adoplerl Persian terms 
for the words of command, whic*' were heretofon' given 
partly in English and jjartlj in rreiieh , he has also altererl 
the terms for tlie formation of the ti oops. ]n the cavalry, a 
troop (95 strong) is called a Yews . the Subadar, a Yewsdar , 
a Jemtdar, Furh'le , a regiment (4 yews) ib ealleti a tub ; the 
commandant, Tuhdar , a mr.ukauh is comiKised of four tubs , 
the Commander, Movkaubdar, The troo|iors are called 

According to the fl( tnila given, tin- Cavalry amounted to 19,000i 

ArtilliTy, 10,000 (b< bidi a 3 Com|inuic« of 110 ]'.uro|HiaU Artillery) ! 

Infantry (inrludinp Figlitinp reoiis, Uoekvt Men. Commattya. 

2 Riaalaa of Topasses, etc.;, 1W,900, and I..al)y'if party , 630. 
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Oskur. In the infantry, a company (125 strong) is called a 
jou'k , the Subtdar, Jowkdar; a Jetnidar, FurkeU , a battalion 
of 4 jowks is called a Biaala ; the sepoys are called Jish. A 
sentinel is called Ezudar ; the rounds, Ktrwaun , the parole, 
Ntthana ; a guard, Munkulla. Each tub has two galloper 
guns, tlireo-pounders, and each rtsala has 2 six-pounders. A 
koushoun, or legion, is composed of one tub of cavalry, 
i rtsalas of mfantr> , and 2 eightoen-])oimders The gallopers 
are drawn l)\ mules, and all the draught cattle belong to the 
etrear. Eacli koushoun has an elephant attached to it, which 
IS liarnossed like a horse, to assist the guns through difficul- 
ties. Tlie cavalry and infantiv are clotli«l alike, in stnped 
blue and white stiifT, of couiitr\ manufacture. The artillery 
have also a cotton stuff, white ground, with largo round 
blue spots. 

The mannei of Tip|>oo‘s passing his time in camp Ho 
riM's soiiietiiiies at 7 o'clock, hut moie cominonlj at H or 9 
in tlie iiioriiing , on luilting da>s, washes and takes medi- 
cine Ihohaihei then Ix'gins to shave him, during whit h the 
llt'ivd Aukliai-'Se/'i'>e, or news-writer, conics in with the 
letters thiit have arrived hv tappauls, and relates the news of 
the different eountnes, as ho has received it. The Officer 
Coiiimaiiding his guard then comes in. and makes his report, 
after which the Adjutants of Corps come and make a report 
of tlieir re'.iiective coips. .\hout 12 o’clock ho goes to dinner, 
which IS o\er in about an horn he then holds his duihar, 
and transacts all business, civil and militarv , until 5 o'clock , 
he then gives out the Parole, which he takes from the 
Planets, or Signs of tho Zodiac, writing it himself in a hook, 
which IS dcpositcil with lits own guard, where the Adjutant- 
Ooneral (for each Cm hen has one) comes and takes it, after 
which he la\s down and stoops about an hour, rises and 
makes his socoml meal . the Afonskies or Secretaries are then 
called in , tliev rend the Ictteis that have been received dur- 
ing the (lav, and he gives his orders for i nswering them : all 
tins done, and the letters prepared for despa'' h, about 2 or 3 
in tho morning he goes to rest. On marching davs, where 
there is no immediate cxigencv, the annv seldom inov<s l>e- 
fore 8 o'clock after Tippoo has taken his breakfast ; he goes 
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in his Palankeen, on the march ; and if anything particular 
occurs, he immediately mounts his horse. The order of 
maroh is varied according to circumstances ; during his late 
war against the Mahrattas, as they were greatly superior to 
him in cavalrj’, his infantry luarclied in four columns thus, 
# J «. With the cavalrj and baggage in the centre, ho 
encamps in a square , his infantij and guns occupying the 
four faces, the cavalrj within the square . each face has an 
open street, in its centre, witli a ha/aar. A kottshonn forms 
the piquet of the front face, and is advanced from 12 to 15 
hundred paces, a risala is advanced from it, about 500 paces 
and on the march all these jmjucts foiiii the advance and rear 
guards, and hanking giianls lo the coliiiuiis. The inliinfrj are 
disencumlicrod of their baggage on tbe march, bullocks being 
allowed hj the cvear for c.iiiving it. 

The arinv marchcb, in c'*ininoii, iiboiit 1 coss Siiltany. 
(The Sultanv Coss h.is> been <st>ibhsli«>d bv Tijqioo, and the 
principal roads through his doiiiinKins Iinv<‘ three trees, of 
particular kinds, planted on one sme , ((> inaikthe Coss. 
The Gamut 1 C Coss is about 'ii luil’-s tlie {‘uiiuaij or old 
Mysore Coss is about d miles li.c Hid lain ^f>s^ m about 4 
miles In espeditioii the- whole aiirv ii iiicbes about si\ or 
seven coss Sultanv , li.it a bodv ot bors'- oiilv , in older lo make 
a push, have gone, in 1 till nioic tti.aii a dav and iindit, a \er\ 
considerable dislaiK e. Duiing the l.ite vviir in the C’arnatio, 
Hyder marclied vvilli a bo.lv of bor^ ■ from Oomblv, near 
Tnchinopolj, to Cbillnnlinun, in 27 bouts. He niovisl off at 
3 o’clock in the inoniing, and .it 7 next morning, lie reached 
Chillinibrum, a oistance of about 2H eoie, or llO miles. The 
third dav his infantry kiuI guns eame uji At the coniinenco- 
iTient of Tippoo’s late wai against lb.« Miibiultas, he lav with 
his army at Perour, in the Havdooig country. Mmcbing at 
3 o’cleok in the morning, he arrived, at 7 o'ctoik next morn- 
ing at Kinchungood, near to .\doni, ami attacked a body of 
4,0C0 Mahratta plunderers 

Tipjyoo kc<'ps in ins pay 300 knntnahs at 3 pagodas a 
month each. Sucli as prove themselves most active and 
clever, are employed for intdligenee. Besides these, ho 
stations news-writers m such principal places as ho thinks 
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necessary, and these are instructed to write in the style of 
the soucars, and the intelligence required is made applicable 
to the coins, etc., treated of, so that if a letter is intercepted, 
no discovery is made. Should there he anything that cannot 
be so introduced, it is given verbally to the bearci’ of the letter. 
Tippoo seldom rewards with presents, and when he does, they 
are very trifling, perhaps not more than h\e rupees." 

Lt. Roderick Mackenzie, referring to Tipu m 1790, 
writes ; — * 

"It has been advanceil in India and in Europe, that 
TipiKX) Sultaun had a just claim to he c'^nsidered an cnliglitened 
as well as a powerful prince. Whilst the language of Major 
General Medows leads to a different conclusion, various other 
truths strongly contradict the opinion. In every instance 
during the late war where a gallant defence was made bv any 
of our garrisons or detachments, wlicn foitune has been 
ultimately in faioui of the Sultaun, h> )>as invariably inflicted 
indignities on his unliappv prisoner-. . whilst, on the contrary 
when pusiUanimitv or want experience contriLated to 
make the conquest easy, such haAC* been treated vMth uniform 
attention. Historv is replete with instances of applause 
hestowod on individuals foi gallant discharge cf duty, by 
generals aiul princes in fame, power and civihration, con- 
fessedly the iiist in the world, hut, it lemained lor the 
Sultaun ahnie to cherisli incapimity even in an enemy, and to 
reward cowaidico in a soldiei. 

Widels different was the system of this prince among 
his own subjects. Rendereil iwvNerful fioin the immense 
bequests of Ins father, from multitudes of entliiisiasts attached 
no less to his piinciplos than to liis person, from a degree of 
discipliuo hitherto unknown amongst tlio native princes of 
the east, from considerable territorial acquisitions obtained 
by a sword but little acquainteil with its sheath, as well as 
from an economical and judicious arrangement of vast resour- 
ces, ho cherished engineers with artis. ns oi every description; 
and alluring men of abilities to his mtc ■ st, he watchfully 

1. R. U»rk<.niit<, A Sketch of the War with Ttp/ioo Sultaun (179.11, Vol. 1. 

pp. 199-9in. 
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observed their pursuits and fixed their affections by an 
assiduous attention to forward their prospects in life. 

Whilst he thus prepared to levive Mahomedan supre- 
macy and to establish the Koran tliioughout the East, notiiing 
could be better calculated than the political s> stein tliat was 
carefully observed over all his dominions, the warlike prepara- 
tions that he ever> wheie cairietl on, and the profound secrecy 
of his councils. At the time that all intei course with neigh- 
bouring powers was strictly foihidden, strong loUresses lose 
up on eveiv advantageous gioiind , at well-constructeil 
founderics, in tlie noighhouihood of all ins mines, able artists 
from Europe were inaint.iiiu'd in constant employ , and maga- 
zines well lo.ided with ample stores of provision and ammu- 
nitions were readv to suppoit his ambitious piojects . . . ." 

Major Dirom, writing about Tipii in 175)2. obs rves — 

“ The dominions of Tippo-i Rultnn, previous to the war, 
rendo'.ed liih power formidable, not only from tbeir extent and 
value, but also from tlieir adv.intageons position which, 
strengthened b\ numerous fortre'-ses, commandtvi the frontiers 
of the adjoining countries , and the restless enterprising spirit 
of the sovereign obliged all mound him to )>c iti a state of 
constant jirepaiation for then dcience. 

The Sultan's revenues, it appears, amounted iinnuallv to 
about two and a half millions sterling Ho w.is, besides, 
liossessed of very great treasures, and had an armv consisting 
of 18,000 cavaliv, 00,001' regular infantrv, formed in brigades, 
completely appointed with held artillen , and twiee tliat 
number of irregular infantry, employed to garrison liis forts, 
and for the collection of his revenues 

Whether from the operation of the sv-^tem estublisluvl liy 
Hyder, from the principles which Tijiikio had adopUsl for lus 
own conduct, or from lus dominions having siiffeied little by 
invasion for many V eats . or from tlie elleet of tlieio several 
causes united , lus country was found evorv where full of 
inhabitants, and apiiarently cultivated to the utmost extent of 
which the soil was capable , while the dtscipliue and fidelity 

6. Piroin, A Snrrattrr ot the Cinnpaiyu in huUa iihtch termtHaled the 
Wnr utth Ttpyoo Sultan in PUi {Ijouiltiii, pp 
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of bis troops in the lieldi nntil their last overthrow, were 
testimonies equally strong, of the excellent regulations which 
existed in his army. Hia government, though strict and 
arbitrary, was the despotism of a polite and able sovereign, 
who nourishes, not oppresses, the subjects who are to be the 
means of liis future aggrandizement , and his cruelties were, in 
general, inflicted only on those whom he considered as his 
enemies. He had been diligently employed ever since the 
former war, in impioMng his army, and in strengthening his 
principal forts , and bad laid m such ample supplies of military 
stores in his frontier posts to the north, as >>hewe(l that he 
meditated extensive conquests. 

Confiding in his supciior power and talents, and aiming 
at universal comiuost, tin-, 'icti\o Prince not only disclaimed 
the paramount authonty of the Empeior of Delhi, and 
declaicd himself to ho the greatest king on earth, but also 
pretending to derive his descent from tlio founder of his 
religion, announced liiinsclf to he the restorei of the 
Mahonimedan fiulh. He scut forth proclamations inviting all 
true Mussulmen to join his standaid . iiml thus to the advan- 
tages of the niihtaiy flisciplino, adding tho enthusiasm of 
leligion, declared his intention t.i drive the Eurojjean inhdels 
out of India, and to extend the emjure of jifaliommed over 
the world. 

The gie.it seal winch Tipjion adopted soon after his 
father’s death, and which goes allixtHl to all his public dis- 
patches, IS sufliciently expreS'UM* of Ins ainhilion to appear 
both as a prophet •ind a cunqiieior. 

In the midst of the se.-il. which is a large oval, there is 
the following sentence in .Arabic, from the Kor.in — 

I am the messen-’.er of the true faith." 

Round the edge of the seal, beyond the compartment which 
contains the Arabic sentence, there is a couplet in Persian to 
the following purport : 

" iVom eonquest, and the protection of the Ro\ al 
llydcr, comos my titlo of Sultan, and thu world, asunder 
the sun and moon, is subject to m\ icnet." 

Ambition thus avowed, to an extent inoulinatt', created 
immediate alarm in the jioweis on the Peninsulaof India, and 
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rendered an union necessary between the Mahrattas and 4ihe 
Nizam ; people and powers differing in religion, in government 
and in every point of interest, except the fear which united 
them against this powerful adversary, who commanded their 
southern frontiers So formidable was he also to the British 
Government in India, that the revenues of two of their presi- 
dencies, Madras and Bombay, were inadequate to support 
forces equal to their defence. 

The experience of the formoi war, the insolent conduct 
of the Sultan since the peace , and the fluctuating state of 
politics all over India , inJicatwl the necessity of establishing 
a vigorous government, an 1 a jniwerlul army, for tho protec- 
tion of the Biitish possessious in that distant quarter of 
the Glolie ” 

Lt. pjdward Moor of tlie Jlomliity Estahlislimont, 
writing of Tipu from pcisoiial knowledge, nlioiit tln> 
same time, records — 

“That Tipiioo is a great man, niiiv, wo tliink, lie a*HprUsl 
without iimeh iia/ard ol ruputalion that he is a good one, 
has never been said. . . 0( late years, indeed, our language 

has been ransacked foi terms in which well disposed ticrsons 
wero desirous to '\i<res.s thoir dciestatnui of his name and 
character . . lliose who do not choose lo he carrusl away 
by tho torrent of pnpular opinion, inil ventuie to think for 
themselves, can find tin* same excuse for the lesth'hsucss of 
Tippoo as for th.il of any other ambitious «overt>ign and on 
the subject of his ciueltios, venture to express adouht wlothei 
they may not possibly have Ijccii exaggerated. Tijqioo is not. 
In fact, riiucli more justihahle in extending his territot«‘8 than 
tho Mahrattas, the French, oi anv other nation , hut the 
dcsiie of lotaining self-conquered couiitrios as well as th-* 
acquisitions of aucostors is so strong that we ought not to 
wonder if a man of spirit and powei, in nreforenco to relin- 
quishing any part of his inheritance or e.onipiests, should, to 
prevent their dismemliermont, tenaciously imih-avour to defend 

6. Kdward Moor, A Harrutwi of tUr O/wruOuMt of Caiilmn I.tlll/'i IMuck' 

ment affatntt Kuuab Tlpjiuu .vutlon Itiihuiiur ITttli, op* 

193-208 
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them, or even to incroach on his neighbours , whose right of 
possession in the neighbourhood was established by the very 
means that he adopts to subvert it It is not our business to 
inquire into radical establishment of sovereignties or govern- 
ments if the historic pages of remote ages were impartially 
indited, and its records collated with the more recent accounts 
of later times, we should, perhaps find the majority of govern- 
ments proceeding from the same oiigin, and that origin to he 
usuiqiation. 

On the score of cruelty — A flowery narrator may, by an 
appeal to the passions, impose an act of ordinary and neces- 
sary justice, on his unsuspecting leaders, as an instance of the 
most arbitrary despotism and unfeeling cruelty. We read 
with liorror and indn^nation of a subject, ai the nod of an 
imp-'Hous tyrant, heinjj dragged from his family and trodden 
to pieces at the foot of an elephant , and without enquiring 
into the degree of crinnality that might have called for the 
interference of authority in so sanguinary % proceeding, 
hesitate not to pronounce the puaislrnent ieverc and oppres- 
sive, and involuntarily suffer ourselves to he actuated solely 
h> emotions of pity for iho subjects of such a bloc !y tyrant, 
and di-testation of the t\iant himself. It should be recollected, 
that in governments like that of Mysore, unluuitudly 

monarchical, tlio mandate of tliu sovereign is the law. 

« * 

Throughout the Sultan’s territoiio3> the odium of every 
execution is, by strangers and observers, thrown upon him ; 
and indeed with some (1egi«'e of reason, liecause, as he dele- 
gates the powei of life and death to his repi esentatives in the 
diflforont parts of his territories, ho ought to be answerable for 
all abuses of that power <*oimnilted h> them. Tliis doctrine, 
althougli plausible in urguinent, will vet bear a controversy, 
for many enormities maj be committed by viceroys in situa- 
tions remote from the seat of sovereignty, which, should they 
come to the monarch's cars, he has it not in his power to 

remedy Some are firmly of opinion that from the 

qualms of his afflicted conscience, 1‘npoo cannot repose with- 
out a servant and candle in his chamber and as guilt creates 
suspicion in the snilied soul, it is asserted that a dish is never 
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brought to his table, without being previously acquitted of 
apprebeoded evil, by 'the cook tasting it in bis presence 

Major Bennell, in his memoir, speaking of Tippoo, says : 
" His general character is that of a man of high ambition, 
with great abilities for war and finance, cruel to an extreme 
degree* and obstinately attached to his own schemes. He is 
unquestionably the most powerful of all the native princes of 
Hindoostan , but the utter detestation in whieb he is held by 
his own subjects, renders it improbable that his reign A^ill be 
long." 

Impressed with the same sentiments that Tippoo was in 
his own country utterly detested, many higlily respectable 
persons, at the couimuncement of the late war, doubted not 
but the defection of his whole aimv would Im* the immediate 
consequence of the appio.ich of the confederate forces but, m 
the very leverse, ha\e been seen of his army, such instances 
of attachment and fidelity us excite our admiration, and 
perhaps can scarcely be equalled. Without attempting to 

draw a comparison let it ha asked what troops, under 

such highly <li9a<l\antageous oireumbtances, would have shown 

an attachment suiierior to those of Tippoo"’ Wo have 

seen their fidelity unshaken* and their comagu unbroken 

When we see troops, aftei being eoiUinualh beaten for two 
years, tight as well at the end us at the heginimig of the war, 
we must surely allow it to proce<«l fiom something superior 
to a blind obedience to commands, without admitting loyalty 
and attachment to the commander, to have any share in 

stimnlating them to ihoir duty His troops did opiiose the 

British with a persovcranco deserving tiio trihutu of applause. 

An opinion has been matutained that militates materially 
against Tippoo’s character of an able statesman, and if 
admitted without inquiry, will reduce his credit for political 
sagacity to a very low ebh- This opinion regards bis having 
provoked the English, with all India to support them, to a 
declaration of war at a time w'hen they wore so well prepared 
and from profound tranquillity in Europe* etialilod to direct 
their whole force with accumulated energy at him alone. The 
situation of his European ally, too, was most unfavonrablu to 
his interests. 
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From every oiroumstanoe that has come to light> we have 
reason to conclude that Tippoo expected from France very 
powerful succours to support him in his late enterprise : the 
distracted state of his kingdom, precluding the possibility of 
sending any, may therefore be deemed the dawn of Tippoo's 

inauspicious fortune Deprived by chance of his European 

ally, fortune frowned also upon his endeavours of attaching 
any of the native powers of the peninsula to his interest , and 
from the great abilities of the British ambassadoi's at the 
principal courts, the war commenced with a general confeder- 
acy in our favour, an instance unparallel in the annals of our 
histor\ in the East. Had not our negotiations at the court 
of Poona succeeded in gaining to our party the powerful 
nation of tlie Mahrattas, the war would have been carried on 
under circumstances coinpaiativoly unfavourable , oi had not 
the Huctuatiiig councils of Hyderabad, by address, been fixed 
in our inteie-,!. we should have found the effects oi the 
Ni/aiii's alliance with Tippoo more severe than will at first be 
imagined prohahle, when their inactniti as our friends is only 
seen 

Tippoo being thus constrained to fight his ow* battles 
unaided, whs expected to fall an easy conquest to so powerful 
a eonfederacj , but eveiv unpiopitious event that could pro- 
bably befal him.. .. , hu found means to support himself in a 
manner that astonished even those who had opportunities of 
knowing the probable state of his aiiny and treasury — the life 
and soul of Asiatic governments. Never was more bead in 
planning or heart in executing o]ierations displayed, than by 

our generals and armies in this war Tippoo made his attack 

with almost a certainty of success, but the invincible steadi- 
ness of our tioops, baffling bis attempt, astonished not only 

his, but our turmy Ttpi>oo, although pursued by snob 

in varied 'mischance, was not )et in so desperate a case, 
but one lucky occurrence might have retneved him. lienee 
it may be discovered that Tippoo's rashness in provoking 
hostilities was not so great as would at first appear ; for had 
an> one of these events taken a ntiary turn, it might 
have given a contrary turn to the t‘«rmination of the 
war 
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We will now oonsidet Tippoo, not as a general or Btatea* 
man, but as a guardian to his people. When a person travel* 
ling through a strange country finds it well cultivated, 
populous with industrious inhabitants, cities newly founded, 
commerce extending, towns increasing, and everything flourish- 
ing so as to indicate happiness, he will naturally eonclude it 
to be under a form of government congenial to the minds of 
the people. This is a picture of Tippoo's country, and our 

conclusion respecting its government We have reason to 

suppose Tippoo's subjects to be as happy as those of any other 
sovereign : for we do not recollect to have heard any com- 
plaints or niurmurings among them, although had causes 
existed, no time could have been more favourable for their 
utteiance, because the eueimes of Tippoo weie in power, and 
would liave been gratified by any aspersion of his character. 
The inhabitants of the coii<{uerod countries submitted with 
apparent resignation to the direction of their conquerors, hut, 
by no means as if relieved from an oppressive joke in their 
former government: on the contiary, no sooner did an 
opportunity offei, than thev scoutml their new masters, and 
gladly returned to tlieir loyalty again. 

• • ♦ • 

• 

Tippoo vet remains to bo noticed under .anothci cimraoter • 
in his political capacity we havo perhaps detained him too 
long, but as a messenger trom God. we hove loss to do with, 
and less to say of him Tippoo, not content vvitii the reputa- 
tion he must have acquired as a general and a statesman, and 
not finding in military or political views, olijects sufliciently 
exalted to bouud Ins ambitions, has, it is said, assumed the 
specious autho'ity of a prophet 

This, altiiough appurunUy superior to worldly concerns, 
IS perhaps only a secondary consideration, and meant to be 
totally subservient to sublunary piojects His subjects, he 
may possibly think, will with more reverence listen to his 
mandates when sanctioned by the authority of religion ; and 
his armies will with more awo, contemplate the power aod 
dignity of their sovereign and gonorali when the abilities 
they admire arc annexe*! to the spiritual sanctity of his 
character. 
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Gould not some probable reasons be assigned for Tippoo's 
affecting this singular distinction, we might be induced to look 
upon it as a childish propensity - the greatest men, however, 
we sometimes see emulating the trifling acquirements of inferior 
pursuits. We have an instance of it in the greatest prince 
and general in the annals of Europe ; who, not content with 
Such glorious fame, had the poor ambition to be thought a 
piper and a rhymer." 

Lt. Col. Ale xander Beatson, referring to Tipu in 1799, 
writes ; — ^ 

" The fate of Tipoo Sultan affords an awful example of 
the instability of human power, unsupported b> justice or 
moderation and though its eflecU upon his unoflending family 
cannot be contemplated without strong emotions of compas- 
sion, the example, thus heightened bv misfortune, mav prove 
the more salutary to the princes of India, by impiessing on 
their minds a deeper sense of the danger of Molating public 
engagements, and of inviting foreign invadet , to assist them in 
schemes fOr tlie destruction of the British power in that 
(luarter* 

No materials liave jet come into our possession, from 
which tlie chiirater of Tippoo Sultan can be accurately 
deducetl During the last •-even j’o.us of his life bis conduct 
had been a continued scime of folly, caprice, and weakness. 
He appears to have been .iccomplislied, and his favourite 
employment, of late was to wiite memoranda of the most 
trivial occurrences, lie was fond of reading, scrupulously 
attentive to matters of religion, anil a rigid chastiser of drun- 
kenness and other vices. 

.\11 his actions of recent date, seem to have proceeded 
from the impulse of the moment . and it is impossible to trace 
any one fixed principle on which ho regulated his conduct. 
His arrangcnionts in everj department convej ed the idea of 
an unsettled and capricious mind K\arj' ye'r often every 
month, presented a new change of system , and u>. . j it was 
at all comprehenderl, a fn‘sli plan was introduced and as 
quickly abandoned . a particular set oi features, or oast of 

7. Bcktson, A Vtrta of the Orii/m und Cunduat of ir«r uitllt Ttppoo 

Sullaun (Loudon, 1800), yp. I49>181. 
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countenance, was sufBcient to raise one man from obscurity 
to splendour, and to precipitate another from honour to 
disgrace. His government mav be said to have been in a 
state of incessant revolution, and, notwithstanding the 
minuteness and severity of his regulations, no prince was ever 
so grossly imposed upon. He does not appear, like the 
generality of Indian princes to have been fond of hoarding his 
treasures , but, on the contrary, his pride was to have a 
number of dependents, and his indifference to the peculations 
of his servants was altogether unaccountable. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that he wished to intro- 
duce the principle of equality among his subjects, but he 
disgusted all the men of rank, and his father s old servants, 
by an indiscriminate and capricious mixture of men of the 
lowest rank, with those of family and long services. He 
would promote a Tipdar (commander of a hundred men) or a 
petty Aumildar to be a Meer Meeran (the highest mihtarv 
rank) ; and raise a Kisaldar (commander of ton to a liundred 
horse) to the honours of a Meer Asof (u inembei of the Board 
of Eevenne), or a wretched Killedar on the monthly pay of 
10 pagodas to those of a Meer Suddooi (Superintendent- 
General of Forts, etc.). 

During the w'hole of the siege, he apjiears to have 
laboured under an infatuation that Sermgapatam was 
impregnable (The Sultaun’s constant expression ujion every 
occasion was, v ho can take Seringapatam *'’} , and this idea 
was confirmed by the constant reports of his courtiers, who 
persuaded him, till within an hour of the assault, " that the 
English would be obhged to raise the siege from want of 
provisions, and that their shot had produced little effect on 
the walls.” In the morning of the ■tth, however, on examining 
the works himself, his natural perception discovered to him 
the danger of bis situation , but ho never seems to have 
had an idea of yielding up his capital, even in the last 
extremity. 

In short, the whole of his conduct, since the year 1792, 
proves him to have been a weak, head-strong and tyrannical 
prince, influenced in his views, both foreign and domestic, by 
a restless and implacable spirit, and totally unequal to the 
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government of a kingdom, which had been usurped by the 
hardiness, intrigues and talents of his father. 

Tippoo SultauD aj^ears to have been born in 1749 
(according to a manuscript history of Hyder Ali, in the 
possession of Major Allan, which corresponds nearly with the 
age Tippoo Saib was said to be at the time he commanded a 
detachment of his father’s army in 1768) His stature was 
about five feet eight inches , he had a short neck, square 
shoulders, and was rather corpulent , his limbs were small, 
particularly his feet and hands, he had large full e\es, small 
arched eyebrows, and an aquiline nose ; his complexion was 
brown, and the general expression of his countenance, not 
void of dignity. 

It is related by Huliheeb Oollah (the Sultaun’s Principal 
Moonshy or Secretarj) and Bajah Cawn (his favourite 
servant), both of whom were well acquainted with the 
Sultaun’s character, that in the lifetime of his father, he was 
universally esteemed by the ministers and favourites of 
Ilyder’s court, who bad formed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his reign , but from tbo moment be ascended the 
musnud, those fair appearances began to decline, and his 
conduct from that period seemed to he directed wiiollj by 
ambition, pride, caiince and cruelty. 

The British Government, in parlicuUr, was the object of 
his irreconcilable hatred , which he often expressed in public, 
and especially, on one occasion in Ins Durbar, when he 
declared, ' that a nice sense ol honour should lie the predomi- 
nant feature m the cliaractei of a king . and that one who had 
suffered niisfortunes from the supeiiority of his enemies, 
should never bo appeased until be had obtained ample revenge. 
That, for his part, he should every day seek the most likely 
means for effecting the ruin of his enemies, and that his mind 
was pnncipally occupied in tlie contemplation of this object.' 
The means I have taken,’ he added, * to keep in remembrance 
the misfortunes 1 experienced six years ago (alluding to the 
conquests of Marquis Cornwallis) from tho malice of my 
enemies, are to discontinue s1ee)ung in a cotton bed, and to 
make use of a cloth one : when I am victorious, I shall resume 
the bed of cotton. ’ 


KKKX* 
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Aftei the peace of 1792, some of his oounseliors strongly 
urged him to discharge the superfluous persons attached to 
the different departments of his governmenti and to diminish 
the extent of his military establishment , without which, his 
receipts would never be ade^iuate to his expenses. lie replied, 
these people are fed by God, not by mo ’ , and he never 
would listen to suggestions for reducing any part of his 
estabhsbments. 

He was fond of riding, and (larticularly excelled in horse* 
manship , he disapproved of palanquins, hackeries, and all 
such conveyances, as proper onlj for women. In his dress 
he was remarkably plain . he ususIK wore a sword slung 
across Ins body, with a dagger in Ins giidlc. Whenever he 
went abroad, either on horseback oi otherwise, ho was aucoin* 
panied by a numerous body of attendants, earrMng muskets 
and fowling pieces , and with this retinue, be sometimes 
appeared on the ramparts during the siege. 

His thoughts wore constantly bent on war and military 
preparations He has been frequently heard to sav that in 
this world ho would rather live twodavs like a tiger tlian two 
hundred years like a sheep He adopte-l as tlie emblem of 
his State, and as a species of armorial bcarinf.’, the tigme of the 
royal tiger, whose head and slniws coristitule<I the chief 
ornaments of his throne, and of almost everj artu In w hioh 
belonged to him. 

Upon most of the arms of Tippoo Sultaun them is a 
cypher, signifying, ‘The Lion of God is the conqueror,’ Tiiese 
are so arranged and intermixed, as to produce a roseinbl ince 
of a tiger s face. The title of Tjion of (Jod was given by 
Mahomed to bis son-in-law Alh, to denote the prowess and 
valour by which ho signalirvd himself in fighting under the 
Prophet s banners- Tippoo Bultaun st'Cins to have adopted 
AUi as the guardian genius, or tutelary saint, of bis dontmions, 
as the peculiar object of his veneration, and as an example 
to imitate. His selection of the tiger as an cmhiein, appears 
to be intended in honour of Alii 

Subsequeutly to the war between Tippoo Sultaun and 
the Bogiish, which terminated in 1792, he adopted as the 
style and title of his dominions, the words Klioodadaud Sifkar, 
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which literally sigaifiee, the Goverament by the gift of God.’ 
By this title he invariably designated his Government, in aU 

letters, instruments and documents whatever 

During the siege, Hubbeeb Oollah was present at a 
Durbar, when Tippoo observed to Budrul Zeman Khan (who 
defended Darwar so gallantly in the last war), 'in the coarse 
of my life, I have been present at many actions, but never at 
the defence ol a fort. I have no idea of the pruper method of 
defending this fort , after the present siege, by God’s favour, 
I \m 11 make myself master of this part of the art of isar.’ 

When the Sultaun liad any business of importance to 
transact, or any letters to dispatch that required deliberation, 
he alway s devoted one day to his own reflections, before he 
took the opinion of any of his counsellors. After having 
sufiicicntlv considered the subject in question, he assembled 
the principal oflicers of the departments of the Stare (namely, 
Meer Meeraiin or heads of the military department , Meer 
Aso/i, head revenue oflicers . Meer Yen, head of the marine 
department Meer Suddoor, head ol the department connected 
\Mth forts and garrisons, Meer Khauzin, the treasurer, and 
Mullick-oo-'l oojor, heads of the commercial departments), and 
writing in his own hand the nature of the subject to be 
referreil to their consideration, ho required from each perscAi, 
an answer in writing. He derived little benefit, however, 
from tlicse deliberations, as most of those who were 
acquainted with the Sullaun’s disposition, accommodated tLeir 
opinions to his wishes Some, who had his welfare at heart, 
stated freely what they thought most beneficial, witliout 
paying am regaid to his prejudices. On these occasions, 
the Rullaun never failed to manifest great resentment . . . 

His real friends were coiiqielled at length to regulate their 
opinions by his whims and prejudices. No person was allowed 
to ho present at these deliberations, except the confidential 
Moonshies and oflicers of the different departments 

The Sultaun w'as e.xtremoly averse to spirituous liquors, 
and to all kinds of exhilarating drugs, the sale of which be 
prohibited throughout his doiniuions When Meer Sadduok, 
his ininistci , represented to him the exten sf the loss which 
ho had sustained in the course of a few years, by bis edicts 
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againsir the sale of those artioles, the Sultaan replied, ' That 
kings should be inflexible in their orders ; that God has for- 
bidden the use of wine , and that he should persist in exacting 
a strict obedience to his edicts on that subject.’ 

He was passionately fond of new inventions, on which 
he lavished inimenso sums, without reaping any adequate 
advantage. In his palace was found a great variety of curious 
swords, daggeis, fusils, pistols, and blunderbusses, some 
were of exquisite workmanship, mounted with gold or silver, 
and beautifully inlaid and ornaiiientcd with tigers’ heads and 

stripes, or with Persian and Aiabic verses. 

m * * * 

The Sultaun generally rose at break of day • alter being 
shanii>oed and rtihhed, he washed hiinself, ond read the Koran 
for an hour. lie then gave audience to such of his oflicersi 
civil or military, as it was ueces-ary for him to see upon 
public business , and aftorwaids speat about half an hour m 
mspeoiing the Jamdar Khana, which was a place where tbo 
jewellery, plate, fiuit, and other articles were kept. Upon his 
return, his breakfast was prepared for him, and at this repast, 
a moonshy and the three voungest childitn were gt-neially 
present. On occasion^ of particular business, lie shut hiiiiself 
up with his councillois, aud liiu children were not sent for. 
His favourites, and those whom ho was in the hahit of 
consulting, were .Moor .Sadduck, tho Ihnky Nahuh, Sied 
Mahommed Asoof, Puriioah, Golani .Alli, Aliinud Khan (the 
late euibassadoi to Poouah) and ins prinicipal Muonshi or 
secietary, Huhbeeb Oollah. 

During breakfa-t, tho conversation, on the part of Tippoo 
Sultaun, turned clnetly on his past wars and exploits, and on 
his future jirojeots , and this was tho time when ho dictated 
the heads such letters as he wished to he written, ills diet 
at breakfast consisted chiefly of nuts, almonds, fruit, jelly 
and milk. 

After breakfast, ho dressed himself in rich clothes, and 
proceeded to the Durbar, where ho desjiatohod the ordinary' 
affairs of his government. Upon other occasions, his dress 
was plain and coarse, it whs Ins custom to review, every 
morning, tiie new levies and recruits, and to inquire into their 
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caste, country, and the extent of tbeir religious knowledge. If 
lie was satisfied with their examination, they were, in conse- 
quence, entertained at a higher rate of pay , but if they were 
found deficient in a knowledge of the faith, they* were 
delivered over to the Cauzy of the Cutchery to which they 
were attached, to he instructed m the principles of the 
Mahomedan religion. These examinations often lasted for 
several hours. In the evening, when the Sultaun had 
leisure, ho commonly went out on horseback to superintend 
t>io discipline of his troops* He gonerallv stood upon the 
outwork, liefore the Bangalore* or eastern gate , and from 
tlioncc directed their exorcise and manoeuvres. On other 
da>s, ho inspected the repairs of thu fortifications and 
buildings. 

Returning to the palace, he received reports of the work 
done in the arsenals, inanufactDries, etc., the news of the day, 
and the communications from his spies and intelligencers. 
At this time, likewise, he delivered Ins orders, as well as 
his answers to petitions and lottors from the difTeront 
proiinccs 

flo goneiallv passed the evening with Ins three eldest 
sons, one or two of t ho princi|jal oflicei s of each of the depart- 
ments of state, a Cau/y, and Moonshy Ilubheeb Oollali. All 
these iisualh sat down to suppei with linn, and Hubbeeb 
Oollali assoits, that Ins conversation was remarkably lively, 
oiiterlaiinng, and instructive. During tins meal, he was food 
of reciting passages from tlie most admired historians and poets, 
sometimes be amused himself with sarcasms upon the 
(.’aw/ris (or infidels) and enoiuies of the Circar , and often 
discouised upon learned and leligious subjects w’lth the Cauzy 
and Moonsliy Having dismissed his company, which he 
always did niiniodiatcly altoi the repast, he was accustomed 
to walk about by himself for exercise , and when tired, to be 
down on Ins couch, and read a book, either upon the subject 
of leligion or history, until he fell asloep. These were his 
iLsual occupations, except on da>s of in nort.int business, or 
religious oeromonies. " 
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Among writers who wrote about Tipu Sultan shortly 
after his death, Viscount Valentia records (February 29, 
1804) « 

“ The Lolmahal, or piivate residence of Tippoo consists 
but of one square, tiiree sides of which are divided into two 
stones, with a verandah of unpaintod wood in front ' behind 
were many small rooms, used by him as warehouses, but now 
painted and fitted up for the Besident , the fourth side consisted 
of a single room, the height of the whole building. It was the 
durbar of the tjraiit, in which he sat aud wrote, or received his 
ministers* It is avei\ handsome loom, aliout 70 feet wide in 
front and 40 feet deep. The walls are painted red, with a gilt 
trellis-work running over it, formed l>y tho tiger’s scratch, the 
favourite ornament of Tippoo. Sentences fiom tho Koran in 
letters of gold on a re 1 ground, each about a foot high, run 
round the room as a cornice. Thi>H> rows of ))illars sustain tho 
roof, which is painted like the sides of the room. Bach pillar 
IS of a single piece of wood iiainteil re<1, and highly varnished* 
The shape IS fantastic, bulging much tow'ards Die bottom, but 
again narrotving fill tiicv join a iiase of Mack marble Hebind 
the duibar is a small room where tiie tyrant slejit, when foar 
or anger would permit him. There arc only two windows, 
both grated with iron, and tho door is strongly secured. The 
only entrances into ttio Lolmahal are through the harem 
that adjoined aud thiough a narrow winding passage, where 
his fears had chained some tigers as an additional defence. 
When in the vicimiy ol Scringapat im he never slept at any 
of his country palaces, but coiistuntly returned to tills more 
secure fortress Tippoo sei'ins to liavo been deservedly 
punished for Ins tjranny, h> the fears that ever attend it. 
He knew that his oppression liad alienated tho alloctions of a 
largo proportion of his subjects, whoso innocent prejudices 
his bigotry had driven him to violate iii tho most cruel manner, 
not only by destroying their temples, and depriving tho 
Brahmins of their revenues, hut by violating their daughters 
and forcing thorn to conform to his religion. We need, not 

8. Valentis, Witijagrt and Traeilt In India, Ctylon, etc. Vol, I 
(liondon 1809i, pp. 4i4’4t9 
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therefore vronder if iie felt that every precaution was necessary 
for his personal safety. 

1 cannot help expressing my astonishment that any one 
should have been found to approve the conduct, and praise 
the character of Tippoo , yet in the public meetings of the 
India Company it has been asserted that be was not a tyrant. 
If he was not, I confess myself incapable of conceiving any 
character to which that title can lio affixed. The internal 
government of his country was most oppressive, having placed 
unlimited confidence in a set of Amils, who had no other 
recommendation than that they were Mussulmans, and who, 
being bound no oaths, not only ombcxzled a large proportion 
of the revenue, but plundered the unfortunate Hindoos with- 
out control , and even carried their depravity so far as to 
make secret inquiries respecting the females in their districts, 
and if they lieard of anv remarkabb* for beautv, to have them 
forcibly removed to their /onauas. As tlieie was no regular 
police throughout the country, some districts were generally 
in rebellion , and it was not an unfrequent circumstance for 
the patels, or headmen of two or three neighbouiing districts, 
to assemble together and oblige the Aniil to grant uliem their 
lands at whatever price thev pleased to fix if he lesisted, he 
was usually murdered. Sometimes Tippoo had leisure to punish 
them and then he did so most seveiely , but at other times 
he bad more impoitant avocations, and tlieir impimity 
encouraged a repitition of the oflence. Tlie natural conse* 
quonce was that the actual lovenue of the country was rapidly 
diminishing, and even of that not more than j ever reached 
the royal treasury. If tlicre could be anv doubts of Tippoo's 
deserving the title I have given him, his conduct in Canara 
and Malabar would place it beyond doubt. The utter extermi- 
nation of the Nairs of rank, wbo bv conquest had become 
his subjects, seems to have been intended, and as far as lay 
in his power, was by' bitn carried into effect , for in Malabar, 
at its cession to us, there were none remaining, and in 
Canara they were diminishe'l one half. 

To the assertion that many hat. quitted our provinces to 
live under the milder government of l.upoo, it is impossible 
to give any other I'eply than a positive denial of its truth , 
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and 1 am at a loss to conjecture on what authority it is stated. 
Hyder indeed earned off from the Carnatic above 60,000 
familieSi of whom only a vestige remained •when Lord Corn* 
Wallis entered Mysore , but these unfortunate beings, so far 
from being satished with their situation, had found the yoke 
of Tippoo so heavy, that they joyfully seized the first opportu- 
nity to return to their native places. The code of laws which 
Tippoo promulgated, and which has been so much praised by 
an Honourable gentleman at the Iiulia House, was never 
even attempted to he cairied into efl'ect ; and was merely 
meant by the tyrant to hand him down to posterity as a 
Mussulman Icgislatoi. 

Hyder was, indeed, a different character he might lie 
an usurper, but he certainly go\erned the pro\ mces he had 
seized fiom his sovereign, or conqueic'l tiom the neighbouring 
Princes, to tin bonefit of the inhahiiants, without periiiitling 
his prejudices, as a Mussulin in, to infiueuce his conduct to 

the detriment of t!u* Hindoos” Kv this uniform system 

of prudence and moluratiou, llvdui lott his son a prosperous 
and improving kingdom, a strong, and, foi an Vsiatic, yyell* 
disciplined army, and a numerous anii contented population. 
It is said that, on his doathbod. ho iidvisnl liii suece.ssor to 
reconcile himself to the Engiith, and cultnate tiieir fiiend- 
ship Had ho done so, it is (lolmblu that ho would have 
transmitted to his postoiitv the advant.igOh ho recened. 
Instead of tins, a want uf judgment, and a «tiom; ».|iirit of 
superstition drove him into liostilities, whieh endod in his 
dcstruetion. Any iioi^jon who has the good uf mankind at 
heart, cannot regret the eyent. The tyiHiniy of a yeiy small 
proportion of Mussulmans oyei the nativts Hiiifloos has liocn 
put an end to, the jiiovince of Mysoie, whicli under them yvas 
going rapidly to di.cav, is fast lecoyenng, and already yields 
a gieater real revenue tliari the former nominal amount tlio 
tanks that Tip|K>o had destroyed, solely iieeause they yyero 
built by Hindoo Rajahs, though of the utmost value to hiS 
subjects, are noyy repanmg , and towns, wfncli lie had depopu- 
lateil by Ins armies, or by the no less sure but sloyycr, operation 

0 For the text of the xuecdote thnt (oUowe here, bOO Ante Vol 11. p. 

391, fn 91. 
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of a prohibition to trade with their neighbours, because be bore 
an antipathy to them, are recovering their ti ade and in- 
habitants, and rising to more than their former prosperity*” 

■H 4c 

Another writer, James Forbes, in the course of a series 
of familiar letters written during seventeen years’ 
residence in India, observes — 

"In comparing the characlcis of Hydcr Ally and Tippoo 
Sultan, the former has greatly the a {vantage, especially 
considering his neglected education. Tippoo, born a prince^ 
was educated as heir to a throne, which the Mysorean usur- 
per vainly imagined was fixed on a solid foundation, a 
musnud surrounded by tributary kings and i.onqueied pro- 
vinces constantly accuniulating. Like other short-sighted 
moitals, ho little imagined the coniinenceinent and termina- 
tion of a d> nasti would bo coriipiist'd within half a century, 
Sic tian/tU gloiia muiuli, Foi the despotic soveieiguty of this 
empire, Tippoo was trained b\ h s amnitious father .. . 

* • * 

Mangalore was the grea* dei»ot for marine stores of every 
desciiption for the u-*'! of l!u» Sultan’- navj Soringapatam 
contained the giand iiiilitaij aisonal, where thej east cannon, 
and fabricated all kinds of arms, in the oriental and Luropean 
fashion. .Most of the cannon c.tst dining the reign of Tippoo 
were oinamented with the representation of a tigei devouring 
an Kuiopean , emblematical of Ins tvrannical and revengeful 
disposition. It is remarked hv an intelligent writer, that 
‘Tippoo’s thoughts were eonstanth bent on war and military 
preparations, ho having In en frequently licard to say. that 
in this world be would rather live two days like a tiger, than 
200 years like a sheep. Ho adopted as the emblem of his 
state, and as a species of armorial bianng, the figure of the 
royal tiger, whose head and stripes constituted the chief 
ornaments of his throne and of almost everv article which 
belonged to him This throne was of consideiable beauty 
and niagnihcenco. Tim support wa «, wooden tiger as large 
as life, covered with gold, in the nUii.uio of standing His 

10. James Forbes, Oriental ilemowrs (Loudon 1813), Vol. IV. pp 187-198. 
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beaci and forelegs appeared in front and under the throne 
whiob was placed across his back. It was composed of an 
octagonal frame, 8 feet by 5, surrounded by a low railing, on 
which were 10 small tigerheads made of gold, beautifully in* 
laid with precious stones The ascent to the throne was by 
small silver steps on each side. From tlie centre of the back 
part, opposite the large tiger’s head, arose a gilded iron pillar, 
7 feet high, surmounted by a canopy, superbly decorated with 
a fringe of pearls. The whole was made of wood, covered 
with a thin sheet of the purest gold, richly illuminated with 
tiger stripes and Arabic verses. The huma was placed on the 
top of the canopy, and fluttered over the Sultan’s head This 
bird, the most beautiful and magnificent ornament of the 
throne, was sent by the Marquis Wellesley to the court of 
Directors. It was about the size and shape of a small pigeon 
and intended to represent the fabulous bird of anti(|uit> , a 
bird peculiai to the east, supposed to fly constantly in the 
air, and never to touch the ground. It is looked u}ion as a 
bird of happy omen, and that evorv head it oxcrsliados will 
in time wear a crown. The tail of the humn on lippoo's 
throne, and its wings were in the attitude of flutturing It 
was formed of gold, entirely coi’cred with diamonds, ruhios 
and emeralds. 

Tipjxio Sultaun seerrs to have adopted Ally os tlie guanhan 
genius, or tutelary saint, of hts dominions , as the peculiar 
object of his veneiation anJ as an example to imitate. Ills 
selection of the tiger as an emblem appears to lla^ c been 
intended in honour of .Ally, for tiio nat,\os of Hindustan 
make no distinction lietwccii a lion and a tigci. llvdor, 
which also signifies a lion hut interpreted hy the natives of 
Hindustan as tiger, IS anothei title of Ally, it was likewise 
the name of Tippoo Sultaun’s father. The name of llyiler, 
thus distinguished by the triple circumstances of its Iwii.g the 
title of Ally, the name of Tippoo's assuinerl emblem, mid tlie 
name of his father, the founder of his dominion, was intro* 
duced by him on every occasion , and either the word at 
length or its initial letters, was stamped u|)on every article 
belonging to him. 
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Sir James Sibbald resided 11 years in Hyder's dominions, 
and was for some time in a public character at bis durbar in 
Seringapatam, as well as in habits of intimacy with Tippoo 
Sultan, daring the life of his father : his description of the 
splendid pageantry and ostentatious ceremonies in the newly 
established durbar, where he (Hyder) carried his authority with 
a high hand ; sometimes profuse in his entertainments and 
princely in bis presents, at others equally mean and sordid. 
These Mahomadan sovereigns seemed anxious to revive the 
magniScence of former times in the palace at Seringapatam , 
but they had neither taste, judgment, nor wealth, to follow 
the example of tho Mogul and Patan courts in India, still less 
to vie with tile splendour of the Ahassides, or (lie Moorish 
sovereigns in Europe, the former of w horn they seemed desirous 
to imitate especiallv Tippoo. who wished to add the charac- 
ter of sanotitj to his other princely virtues* Rising at break 
of day, h*> always emplo\ ad his first hour in reading the 
Koran , liqw far its lehgion and morality influenced his life, is 
evident from tliese unconnected memoirs* He then gave 
audience to the civil and military officers who had particular 
business to transact , and before breakfast visited the Ja^ndar 
Kliana, or treasury, containing his jewels, gold and silver 
ornaments ami utensils, curious arms, and new mechanical 
inventions, on which he lavished large sums but his 
museums and collections are said more to have resembled the 
heterogenous mixtures of Asuph-ud dowlah at Lucknow than 
tho valuable deposits of tlie Mogul emperors in their days of 
splendour. Alter breakfast, airayed ic rich ajipareb he gave 
public audience, and sometimes administered justice, reviewed 
the troops, hunted with the cheeta or supeiintended the arse- 
nals. these and similar pursuits generally employed the succeed- 
ing hours in his capital. In camp, or severe marches, no soldier 
in his army could bear more fatigue war was his delight, and 

everything tending to it engaged his fli-st consideration. 

* v * 

The characters of Hvdet Allv and Tippoo Sultan are, in 
many respects, not unlike those «. f Mahomed and his early 
successors , especially in their zeal foi converts and rage for 
conquest. Ambition and extent of empire were the ruling 
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passions of Hyder ; to these his son was desirons of annexing 
the titles of apostle, priest and prophet. He gloried in being 
himself a religious a,uthor, and certainly possessed a library 
superior to that of any modern prince in Hindustan. He was 
at the same time vain, ostentatiousi and deficient in the 
noble qualities of a sovereiein : his own capricious cruelties 
and those sanctioned by his authority, have been mentioned. 
He affected a splendid pageantiy, and marshalled his choicest 
troops before his durliar on the introduction of a new 
ambassador at the ^fahommadan festivals, and other public 
occasions ; hut all Ins ostentatious parade was trifling, 
coupled with the wealth and splendour of the Gahpbs of 
Bagdad, or the Moorish Kings of Spam 

The short dynastj of II\der, the annihilation of the 
Mogul Empire, the prostrate thrones and tottering crowns of 
so many European monarchs, all wiiliin the short space of 
20 years, wonderfullv evince the fallacv of mundane specula* 
tioDS, and confirm the sublime line of the ))oel. 

" Ho builds too low, who Iniiids lieneatli the skios. ” 

f'J) TllrFB AS Tll'tl’.S HMIiLKM. 

In connection with tin adoption of the cnibicin of the 
tiger b}’ Tipu Sultiin, it maj lx- mentioned that he kept 
a Musical Tipor, which removed to the India 

Office Library on the fall of Seringapatam, It has 
been stated that it was aetiially receivetl at the liibrary 
on the 29th July 1808 Its location up to this date is 
not known The fact of its btung received into the India 
Office Library on that date is recorded m the Dav Book 
under that date “ Received Tippoo's Musical Tiger," 
That it was kept m the public leading room of the 
Library as is suggested in the extract that follows from 
the AtJienaum has been held to be highly improbable 
as there has been a gieat deal of confusion in the public 
mind between the Library and Museum. Dr. Arberry, 
who writes on the subject, is of the ojiinjon that when 
the model was first received it luust have gone into the 
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Library apartment, as at that date there was no other 
accommodation at the East India House. The following 
description of the model is taken from the Athenmum, 
dated flth June 1869 . — “ But we almost forgot our old 
friend the tiger. Who has not seen and, what is more, 
heard him at the old India House, and who, having 
suffered under his unearthly sounds, can ever dismiss 
him from his memory ? It seems that this horrid 
creature — we mean of course the hguie representing it 
—was found among the treasures of Tipu Sultan, when 
he fell at the siege of Seringapatam. It was a toy of 
this great Sultan, representing a tiger preying on the 
body of an English officer, and so constructed that by 
turning a handle, the aniinars growls mingled with the 
shrieks of his d\ mg victim. '1 hese, shrieks and growls 
were the constant plague of the student', busy at work 
in the Librarv of the old Indn House when the 
Leadonhall Street public unremittingly, it appears, were 
bent on keeping up the performance of this barbarous 
machine No doubt that a number of perverse sections 
have crept into the editions of our oriental works through 
the shocks w Inch the tiger caused to the nerves of the 
readers taken unawares, ijuckilj he is now removeil 
from the Ijibrary ; hut, what is also lucky, a kind of fate 
has deprived him of his handle, and stopped up, we are 
happy to think, some of his internal organs , or, as an 
Ignorant visitor would s iy, he is out of repair , and we 
do Bincerelv hope that he wall remain so, to he seen and 
to be admired, if necessary, but to be heard no more.” 
Dr. Arberry offers the ajipropriate comment : “ There 
seems to be an affinity of spirit botw'een the British 
public’s amusement at this spectacle of the symbol of 
the enemy's conscious loathing and the enthusiasm with 
which British soldiers sang dur'ng the European "War 
the notorious Gorman Hymn ot Hate.” (See on this 
head The Library of the Indta O^ce by A. J, Arberry, 
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Liit. D., Assistant Librarian, India Office, with a 
Foreword by the Marqais of Zetland, 1938, published 
by the India Office, London.) This tiger is now a 
treasure exhibit m the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London Modem surgery has 
partly restored the beast’s articulatory pipes, but the 
curious public is no longer permitted to divert itself with 
the snatching of it« broken melody {Ibid, 29 to 31). 

(3) TiPO’s Librahy. 

On the 3l8t December 1801 the India Office Library 
was presented i^itlt a very interesting and curious 
document after the fall of Seringapatam (the original 
Manuscript Record of Tippoo Hultiin’s Dreams, 8 vo. 
I Vol.). Other documents of Tipii Sultan were 
presented to the Library on the 8th Januaiy 1802 
including 3 raciiionin<liiiii Laiks and 5 letters (Arlierry, 
o.c , p. 29) The manuscript of tlio book on Dreams 
was presented to the Court of Directors by Major 
Beatson, who has quoted e\tra<-ts from it in translation 
in his -4 Vien <>J the Origin and Cimduct oj the War with 
Tippoo Sultavn, published in 1890, to which reference 
has been made elsewhere. Beatson wrote the following 
note on the fly-leat of this precious uicinuscript. ** This 
register ol the Sultan s Dreams wa-s discovered by 
Colonel William Kirkpatrick amongst other pajiers 
of a secret nature in an escritoire found in the place in 
Senngapatam. Habbibulloh, one of the most confidential 
of the Hultaun’s servants, was present at the time it was 
discovered. Me knew’ that there was such a Book of the 
Sultan’s composition, but had never seen it, as tbf Sultan 
always manifested a peculiar anxiety to conceal it from the 
view of any who happen to approach while he was reading 
or writing in it. Of these extraordinary productions, six 
only have been as yet translated which have been inser- 
ted in the Appendix of A View of the Origin and Conduct 
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of the War, Of some of them, at appears, that [war] 
and conquest and the destruction of Kauhrs were subjects 
of a sleeping [no less than] that of his waking thoughts.” 
This unique human document which Dr. Arberry states 
IS written m an execrable hand deserves to be published 
and studied, for it throws vivid light on the mental pro- 
cesses of an implacable and dangerous enemy of British 
rule in India (Arberry, o. o , 20-30). 

(4) Tipft’s Coix^oE. 

The coinage of Tipu stands in a categorv by itself. 
Though partially Mughal in lineage, in other respects 
it 18 a unique series. There is, at one end, evidence of 
French influence on it and at the other, especially m 
his copper variets , the ancient Hindu devices are found 
fairly intact. It has been rciiiaiked that, while Haidar 
was careless about his coinage, Tipu w^is scrupulous 
about its design and make-up Haidar's coins are ugly 
pieces, while his son’s arc lieaiitifullv done and are a 
delight to the eye and to the hand. As Mi. C. .7 Brown 
has observed, though the reign of Tipu Sultan lasted 
only seventeen year^ (1 7S2-17WU), it was productive of 
one of the most leiiiarkahle ind.vidu.il coinages in the 
historv of India, comparable in many ways to that of 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak. Tipu's coins exist in far 
greater variety and number than those of his father. 
They wore issued m gold, silver .ind copper, fiom no fewer 
than twehe mnit.s, and some of them at least apjieai'ed 
in every one of tlie seventeen yeais of his reign. His 
mint-towns •were: Puttun (Seringaj)at.im), Nagar 
(Bednur), Bengaliir (Bangalore), Faiz Hisar (Gooty), 
Farrokhyah Hisar (Chitaldrug), Kalikut (Calicut), 
Farukhi (Feroke), Salamabad (Satyamangalam) , Khilyfi- 
bad (Dindigal), Zafarabad (Gurramkond.i), Khwurshed- 
Saw’fid (Dharw'ar) and Nazarbar (-T^’sore). The mint- 
towns were apparently chosen for their military or 
VOIi. Ill DLLD 
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political importance, though some of them bear fanciful 
names. Dharwar appears under both designations, its 
own proper name and Tipii's funcifal name. All these 
mints, however, were not equally active during the period 
of Tipu’s ascendancy. In the first year of his reign, 
Tipu issued but few coma and these only from the Serin- 
gapatam and Nagar mints. In the fifth regnal year, 
the number of mints was increased to eight, and in the 
following year when Tipu may be said to have been at 
the summit of his power, the only mint not in operation 
was Calient, which had been destro\ed • m the previous 
year and its place taken by Feroke During the seventh 
and eighth years, a considerable number of mints still 
issued coins, but m the ninth year there was again a 
sudden falling off, as a result apparently of the military 
difficulties in which Tipu found himself befort* the decisive 
siege of Bangalore m 1791. B\ the treaty which 
followed the capture of that citv, 'I’lpu lost half of his 
dominions, and from that time onwards Calicut, Feroke, 
Dmdigal, Gurramkonda and Dharwar ceased to be m 
hiB possession. From the tenth \ ear to the end of the 
reign, coins were onl> issued from the Peringsiiatam, 
Nagar and Gooty mints, and frorn the last of these only 
m copper. In the seventeenth or lost year of reign, which 
commenced less than a month before the death of Tipu, 
so far as is known, only two varieties of copper coins 
were struck, both at the Nagar mint With hut few 
exceptions, these were confined to gold and silver issues, 
and the name of the mint regularly occurs on the coins 
of Tipu Sultan. Following his father's example, Tipii 
has not recorded his own name on any of liis coins, 
though the initial letter of his father's name is frequent- 
ly met with on his gold and silver issues. It is equally 
noteworthy that the name of the ruling Mughal Emperor 
Shah Alam II is not to be seen on any of his extant 
coins. 
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CoioB of the first font years of Tipu’s reign bear the 
Hijri date, the numerals reading, as usual, from left to 
right. From the fifth year to the end of his reign, how- 
ever, his coins are dated in his special Mauludi era, 
and the figures read from right to left. As regards 
the names of the cyclic years mentioned on certain of his 
gold and silver coins, Tipii followed first tlie dbjad and 
then the abtah system, in both of which a certain 
numerical value is assigned to the letters of the Arabic 
alphabet Two systems of nomenclature were also 
adopted for the twelve months of the year, the first being 
in use during the first four years of the roign, while the 
second having come into force m the fifth regnal year, 
along with the Mauhldi system of dating the coins. 
Not long after the introduction of the XTnuludi era, Tipii 
invented names for his coins, on the rever.se of which 
they are usually found We owe to Dr I'l Hult/ch the 
first detailed explanation of these names The gold and 
silver coins are called after Muhammadan saints. Khali- 
fas, m the former com'', and Imams iii the latter, while 
the copiier come, with the single exception of the first 
name for the double-paisa, which is that of a Khalifa, 
bear the Arabic or Persian names of stars. About fifteen 
types of these coins with their names are extant 
(namely. Four Pagoda Piece, Double Pagoda, Pagoda, 
Double-Rupee, Rupee, Half-Rupee, Quarter-Rupee, 
One-eighth Rupee, Otie-si\teentli Rupee, One thirty- 
second Rupee, Double- Paisa, Paisa, Half- Paisa, 
Quarter-Paisa, One-eighth Paisal. The only coin of 
Tipu on which no name has been found recorded 
18 the gold /anam, and the omission can hardly be, as 
remarked by Henderson, due to the small size of the 
coin. Of the four varieties of gold coin issued by 
Tipu, the Ahmadi was struck at Mie Seringapatom 
and Nagar mints, whilst the Sadiql is only known from 
the first of these. From the very small number of these 

LLLL* 
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coins now procurable, it has been inferred that their 
issue cannot have been extensive. On the other hand, 
the pagodas and /anams, which conformed to the general 
South Indian gold currency, were evidently much more 
extensively coined. Pagodas were struck at Seringa- 
patam, Nagar and Dharwar, while fanams, in addition 
to these three mints, were also struck at Calicut, Feroke 
and Dmdigal. Though Tipu’s copper coma are invari- 
ably unmilled, his gold and silver coins exhibit “ a highly 
peculiar and characteristic milling ”, remarks Hender- 
son, “ similai to that met with in some French coins, 
and which, therefore, perhaps owes its origin to some of 
Tipu's French workmen”. (For a detailed account of 
the technique of Tipii’s coins from the numismatic point 
of view, aee Mysofe Gazetteer, New Edition, Vol 11. Part 
I. pp. 9C-105, from which this Note has been drawn up). 

(5) Tipu's Iconoclastic Zeal. 

The causes of Tipii Sultan’s full li.ive been dealt with 
in some detail in the text. Among these causes all of 
which contributed to his fall, we may justly set down 
his hatred towards the worship of images which left a 
deep impicssion on the i>opiilace Muslim contact 
during many centuries in India had softened such dis- 
cordant feelings towards what has been popularly 
termed “idolatry” by tho.se opposed to it, but the latent 
spirit of illwill 13 often rekindled by conquest and the 
consequent scope such conquest affonls for the cxeicise 
of political power. The destruction by Tipu of Hrahma- 
puri near Sermgapatam and the raising of a mosque on 
the razed temple was such as cannot be forgotten by the 
generality of the Hindus. Even among the Muslims, 
political wisdom, however, helped to abate such feeling 
among some, as it did in the case of the Mughal rulers, 
especially of Akbar. Barring Aiirangzib, the generality 
of the Mughal rulers proved tolerant in this respect. It 
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may be said generally of Haidar that his religious faith 
Us a Shiah — if the deduction drawn as to that is well 
founded — helped to alter his outlook. His Muslim 
troops proved, however, different. A number of temples 
in South India invaded by them bear witness to-day of 
mutilated images. Tipu, however, moved away from his 
father’s religious and political convictions, veering round 
more and more to the Sunni cult which is more zealous 
in its views, paiticularly m the matter of the worship of 
images. However that may be and whatever the real 
caii'-cs, the fact cannot be gainsaid that Tipii proved a 
zealot and wrought incalculable injury to himself. He 
foigot that the worship of images w'as not merely a 
question of deep jiojiiilir belief among the masses of the 
country but al&o one hallow’cd by ages of practice He 
rejicatcd the mistake ol that other zealot .-lurangzlb, of 
which he was guiltv during bis time 

tO) Till. Taktition Tkeaty of Mnsoke, 

Jt’ne -iSNis 1799 ^ 

Treat\ for strengthening the Alliance and Fiiendship 
subsisting between the Knghsh East India Company 
l?alia<lo.»i , His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah 
Asojih .Tail llahadoor, and the Peshwa Uao Pundit 
i’ladhaii B.ihadoor, and foi »'ffecting a settlement of the 
doiijinions of the late Tippoo Sultan. 

Wheieas the deceased Tippoo Saltan, unprovoked by 
any act ot aggression on the jiait of the allies, entered 
into an olYensive and defensive alliance with the French, 
and iwluiittod a French force into his army, for the pur- 
pof-e of eouimencmg war against the Honourable English 
Company Bahadoor and its allies, the Nizam-ood-Dowlah 
Asojih -lah Bahadoor and the PeshwM Pundit Pradhan 
Bahadoor, and the said Tippixi Saipan having attempted 

. llnfttMon, ri.e., ApiK>iidix XLV, pp. CXL CXliVI , also Hyiure State 
Papin, I pp. 1 1-90, No. 3 
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to evade the just demands of satisfaction and security 
made by the Honourable English Company Bahadoor* 
and its allies for their defence and protection, against the 
joint designs of the said Saltan and of the French ; the 
allied armies of the Honourable English Company 
Bahadoov and of His Highness Nizam-ood-DowlahAsoph 
Jah Bahadoor, proceeded to hostilities in vindication of 
their rights and for the preservation of their respective 
Dominions from the perils of foreign invasion and from 
the ravages of a cruel and relentless enemy ; 

And whereas it has pleased Almighty God to prosper 
the just cause of the said allies, the Honourable English 
Company BahaJoor and His Highness Nizam-ood- 
Dowlah Asoph Jah Bah idoor, with a continued course 
of victory and success, and finally to crown their arms 
by the reduction of the capital of Mysore, the fall of 
Tippoo Sultan, the utter extinction of his power, and 
the unconditional submission of his people , 

And whereas the said allies, being disposed to exercise 
the rights of conque-'>t with the same moderation and 
forbearance, which they have ubseived from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of the late successful war, 
have resolved to use the power, which it has pleased 
Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purposes 
of obtaining reasonable compensation for the expenses 
of the war, and of establishing permanent security and 
genuine tranquillity for themselves and their subjects, as 
well as for all the powers contiguous to their respective 
dominions , 

Wherefore a Treaty for the adjustment of the terri- 
tories of the late Tippoo Sultan betvieen the English 
East India Company Bahadoor and His Highness the 
Nawab Nizam-ood-DowIah Asoph Jah Bahadoor is now 
concluded by Lieutenant-General George Harris, Com- 
inander-m-Chief of the forces of His Britannic Majesty 
and of the English East India Company Bahadoor in 
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the Carnatic and on the coast of Malabar, the Honour- 
able Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley, Lieutenant- Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Barry Close, on the part and m the 
name of Bight Honourable Richard, Earl of Mornington, 
K.P., Governor- General for all affairs. Civil and Military 
of the British Nation in India, and by the Nawab Meer 
Aliuin Bahadoor on the part and in the name of His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Asoph Jah 
Bahadoor, accordidg to the undermentioned Articles, 
which by the blessing of God shall be binding upon the 
heirs and successors ot the contracting parties as long as 
the Sun and Moon shall endure, and of which the con- 
ditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said contrac- 
ting parties. 

Article 1. 

It being reasonable and just that the allies by this 
Treaty should accomplish the original objects of the war 
{vt'/j., a due iiideiiinification for the expenses incurred in 
their own defence, and effectual security for their respec- 
tive possessions against the future designs of their 
enemies), it is stipulated and agreed that the districts 
sjiecified in Schedule A, hereunto annexed, together with 
the heads ot all the passes leading from the territory of 
the late Tijipoo Sultan to any part ot the possessions of 
the English East India Company Bahadoor, of its allies, 
or tiibutaries, situated between the ghats on either coast, 
and all torts situated near to and commanding the said 
passes, shall be subjected to the authority, and be for 
evei incut porate with the Dominions of the English East 
India Company Bahadoor, the said Company Bahadoor 
engaging to provide effectually out of the revenues of 
the said districts for the snitable maintenance of the 
whole ol the families of the late Hyder Ah Khn.n and 
of the late Tippoo Sultan, and to apply to this purpose, 
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with the reservation hereinafter stated, an annual sum of 
not less than two lakhs of Star Pagodas, making the 
Company’s share as follows : — 

Estimated value of districts enumerated in the Sche- 
dule A, according to the statement of Tippoo Sultan in 
1792 7,77,170 Canteiai Pagodas. 

Deduct provision for the families of Hyder Ah Khan 
and of Tippoo Sultan, two lakhs of Star Pagodas, in 
Canterai Prgodas .2,40,000. 

Kemains to the East India Company 5,37,170 

Canteiai Pagodas 

All tele 2. 

For the same reason stated in the preceding article, 
the districts specified in Schedule B annexed hereunto, 
shall be subjected to the aiithoriu and for ever united to 
the dominions of the N.iwah Xi/aiii-ood-Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Bahadoor, tlie said Nawah having engaged to provide 
liberally from the revenues of the said districts for the 
support of M('er Kuiumer-ood-i)ein K'lian Bahadoor, and 
of his family iiiid lelations, and lo grunt him for this 
purpose a personal Jaghiie inthcdistiict of (lurronicondah, 
equal to the annual sum of l{.s 2,10,000 oi of 70,000 
Canterai Pagodas, ovei and nhoye, and ex<‘lu8ive of a 
Jaghire which the «aid Nawab lias also agreed to assign 
to the said Mcer- !\uinm<’r-ood-I)ei-n Khan fur the pay 
and maintenance of .i pioportion it»- iiiimhcT of Tr<x)]w to 
be employed in the service of Hi.s Highness, making the 
share ot His Highness as ioUou.s — 

Estimated value of the terntruy specified in 
Schedule B, aecoiding to the statement of Tippoo Sultan 

in 1792 6,07,332 (\antenii Pagodas. 

Deduct pemmal jiighire to Meer Kumuier-ood-Deen 

Khan, Its. 2,10,000 or 70,000 Canterai Pagodas. 

iiemains to the Nawah Ni/.an)-ood-l)owlah Asoph 
Jah Bahadoor 0,37,832 Canterai Pagodas. 
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Article 8. 

It being further expedient, for the preservation of 
peace and tranquillity and for the general security on the 
foundations now established by the contracting parties, 
that the fortress of Seringapatain should be subjected to 
the said Company Bahadoor, it is stipulated and agreed 
that the said fortress and the Island on which it is 
situated (including the small tract of land, or island, 
lying to the westward of the mam island, and bounded on 
the west by a Nullah, called the Mysore Nullah, which 
falls into the Caiiverv near t’henagal Ghaut) shall become 
part of the Doniinionb of the said Companj , in full right 
and sovereignty for ever 

Article /. 

A sci>arate (Tovernment shall be Ostabliohed in 
Mysore; and for this purpose if is stipulated and agreed 
that the Maharajah M\soie Kishna Kaja Oodiaver 
Bahadoor, a descendant ol the ancient llajab. of Mysore, 
shall possess the Wriitorv hereinafter described, upon 
the conditions hercinaftei mentioned 

A rticle -5 

The cont I acting powers niutuall> and severally agree 
that the districts specified in Schedule C hereunto 
annexed, shall be ceded to the said Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Ihijah and shall form the .-.eparate tlovernment 
of Mysore, upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

it tide (J 

The Kinghsh East India t’oiupany Bahadoor shall 
be at liberty to make such deductions from time to time 
from the sums allotted by the first Article of the present 
Treaty for the maintenance o' the families of Hyder Ali 
Khan and Tippoo Sultan, as m, ' be proper, in conse- 
quence of the decease of any member of the said tamihes; 
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and in the event of any hostile attempt on the part of 
the said family or of any member of it, against the autho- 
rity of the contracting parties, or against the peace of 
their respective dominions or the territories of the Bajah 
of Mysore, then the said English East India Company 
Bahadoor shall be at liberty to limit or suspend entirely 
the payment of the whole or any part of the stipend 
hereinbefore stipulated to be applied to the maintenance 
and support of the said families. 

At tide 7. 

His Highnesh the Peshwa Kao Pundit Pradhan 
Bahadoor shall be invited ti) accede to the piesent 
Treaty and although the said Peshwa Kao Pundit 
Pradhan Bahadoor has neither participated in the 
expense or danger of the late war, and theicfoie is not 
entitled to share any part of the acquisition'N made by 
the contracting {larties (namely, the English East India 
Company Bahadoor and His Highness theNawab Nizam- 
ood-Dowlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor), yet for the mainte- 
nance of the relations of friendship and alliance between 
the said Peshwa Kao Pundit Pradhan Bihadnor, the 
English East India Company Bahadoor, His Highness 
the Nawab Nizam-ood-L>owIah Asoph Jali Bahadoor, and 
Maharajah Mysore Eishna Bajab Bahad lor, it is stipu- 
lated and agreed that certain distj'jcts, specified in 
Schedule D hereunto annexed, shall be reserved for the 
purp ise of being eventually ceded to the sai 1 Peshwa 
Bao Pundit Pradhan Bahadoor m lull right and 
sovereignt\', in the same manner as if lie had been a 
contracting party to this Treaty , provided, however, that 
the said Peshwa Bao Pundit Pradhan Bahadoor shall 
accede to the present Treaty in its full extent within one 
month from the day on which it shall be formally com- 
municated to him by the cjntracting paitics, and 
provided also that he shall give satisfaction to the 
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English East India Company Bahadoor, and to His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Asoph Jah 
Bahadoor, with regard to certain points now depending 
between him, the said Peshwa Bao Pundit Pradhan 
Bahadoor and the said Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Bahadoor, and also with regard to such points as 
shall be represented to the said Peshwa, on the part of 
the English Eiat India Company Bahadoor, by the 
Governor-General or the British Kesident at the Court 
of Poona. 

A rticle 8. 

If, contrary to the amicable expectation of the contract- 
ing parties, the said Peshwa li<io Pundit Piadhan Bahs- 
door shall refuae to accede to this Treaty or to give satis- 
faction upon the points to which the seventh Article 
refers, then the right to and sovereignty of the several 
districts hereinbefore. reser%ed foi eventual cession to the 
Peshwa Kao Pundit Pradhan Bahadooi shall rest jointly 
on the said English Plasi India Company Bahadoor, ana 
the said Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor 
who will either exchange them with the Kajah of Mysore 
for othei districts of equal value more contiguous to 
their respective territories, or otherwise arrange and 
settle respecting them, as tney shall judge proper. 

A rticle 9. 

It being expedient, for the elicctual establishment of 
Maharajah Mysore Kishna Kajah m the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, that His Highness should be assisted 
with a suitable subsidiary force, it is stipulated and 
agreed that the whole of the said force shall be furnished 
by the English East India Company Bahadoor, according 
to the terms of a separate Treaty to be immediately 
concluded between the said English East India Company 
Bahadoor and His Higbnes.s tho Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Bajah Oodiaver Bahadoor. 
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Artieh 10. 

This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles being settled 
and concluded this day, the ‘2‘2nd of June 1799 (recitals 
follow). 

Batidcd at Hyderabad by His Highness the Nizam, 
lyth July 1799 

(7) The SmsiDiABY Treaty op Mysore, 

Jx;ly 8. 1799.^ 

A Treaty of per()etual friend'.hip rtnd alliance concluded 
on the one part by His Excellency Lieutenant-General 
George Harris, Comniandei-m-Chief of the forces of His 
Britannic Majesty and of the English East India Com- 
pany Bahadoor in the Carnatic and on the coast of M .ilabar, 
the Honourable Colonel Arthur Welleslev, the Honour- 
able Henry Welleslv, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick and Lieutenant-Colonel Barrv ('lo«.e, on 
behalf and m the name of the Bight Honour iblc Hichard, 
Earl of Morningtou, K. P , Governoi -tTeneial for all 
affairs, civil and military, of the l^ntish nation in India, 
by virtue of lull jjoweis vested in them l>»r this juirpose 
by the siid Bichard, Earl of Mornington, (iovernor- 
General . and on the other part by Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiavei Bahadoor, Kajah of Mysore, 

Whereas it is .stipulated in the Tieat\ concluded on 
the 22nd of June 17UU, between the iionoiiiablc English 
Eastindii Company Bahadoor and the Nawab Ni/.ani- 
cod-DowUh Asoph Jah Bahadoor, for strengthening 
the alliance and friendship subsisting between the said 
East India (’ompariy Babad<Mn, His Higline«s Ni/ani- 
ood-i^ow'iah A.soph Jah Bahadoor and the Pesliwa ihindit 
Pradhan Bahiiilooi, and for effecting a settlomimt of the. 
territories of the late Tippoo 8u1tan, that a sejiaiate 

1 Bpatton, oc, ApiH’ndec XTjVII, pji. rWiiiclxv, itUo AitrliiH'iu, '’.r. 
l\-pp. 220-226, No ii; and Mysort Htatr l‘at>er», 1 pp 26 .'Mt, No. 6. 
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government shall be established in Mysore, and that His 
Highnesis Maharajah Mysore Kishna Bajah Oodiaver 
Bahadoor shall possess certain territories, specified in 
Schedule C, annexed to the said Tieaty, and that, for the 
effectual establishment of the Government of Mysore, 
His Highness shall be assisted with a suitable subsidiary 
force, to be furnished by the English East India 
Company Bahadoor ; wherefore, in order to carry the 
said <-tipulations into effect, and to increase and 
strengthen the friendship subsisting between the said 
English East India Company and the said Maharajah 
Mysore Kishna Baja Oodiaver Bahadoor, this Treaty is 
concluded by Eientenant-General George Hams, Com- 
mander-In-Chief of the forces of His Britannic Majesty 
and of the siid English blast India Company Bahadoor, 
in the Cainatic and on the coast of Malabar, the 
Ifoiiouiable Colonel Aithur Wellesley, the Honourable 
Henry Wellesley, Ijieutenant-Colonel William Kukpatiick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in 
the name of the Bight Honourable Bichard, Earl of 
Moiiimgton, Governor-General aforesaid, and by His 
Highness Maharajah M\8ore Kishna Baja Oodiaver 
Bahadoor, which shall be binding upon the contracting 
parlies an long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

Article 1 

The friends and enemies of either of the contracting 
parties shall be considered as the fiiends and enemies of 
both. 

Article 2. 

The Honourable East India Company Bahadoor agrees 
to maintain, and llis Highness Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor agrees to receive, a 
Military Force for the defen. e and security of His 
Highness’s Dominions ; in consideiation of which protec- 
tion His Highness engages to pay the annual sura of 
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seven lakhs of star pagodas to the said East India 
Company, the said sum to be paid in twelve equal 
monthly instalments, commencing from the 1st of July 
Anno Domini 1799. And His Highness further agrees 
that the disposal of the said sum, together with the 
arrangement and emplo 3 uiient of the Troops to be 
maintained by it, shall be entirely left to the Company. 

J rficle 8. 

If it shall be necessary for the protection and defence of 
the territories of the contracting parties, or of either of 
them, that hostilities shall be undertaken, or prepara- 
tions made for commencing hostilities against any State 
or power, His said Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Eaj'a Oodiaver Bahadoor agrees to contribute towards 
the discharge of the increased expense incurred by the 
augmentation of the military force and the unavoidable 
charges of war, such a sum as shall appear to the 
Governor-General-in-Council of Fort William, on an 
attentive consideration of the means of His said 
Highness, to bear a just and reasonable proportion to 
the actual net revenues of His said Highness. 

Article 4. 

And whereas it is indispensably necessary that effec- 
tual and lasting security should be provided against any 
failure in the funds de^^tined to defray either the expenses 
of the permanent military force in time of peace, or the 
extraordinary expenses described in the third Article of 
the present Treaty, it is hereby stipulated and agreed 
between the contracting parties, that whenever the 
Govemor-General-in-Council of Fort William in Bengal 
shall have reason to apprehend such failure in the funds 
so destined, the said Governor-General-in-Council shall 
be at liberty, and shall have full power and right either 
to introduce such regulations and ordinances as he Bhn.il 
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deem expedient for the internal management and collec- 
tion of the revennea, or for the better ordering of any 
other branch and department of the Government of 
Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct 
management of the servants of the said Company Bana- 
door such part or parts of the territorial possessions of 
His Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishua Baja Oodiaver 
Bahadoor as shall appear to him, the said Governor- 
General-in-Council, necessary to render the said funds 
efficient and available, either in time of peace or war. 

Article 5 

And it IS hereby further agreed that when- 
ever the said (lOvernor-General-m- Council shall 
signify to the said Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Kaja Oodiaver Bahadoor that it is become necessary 
to carrv into effect the provisions of the Fourth Article, 
His said Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna Bajah 
Oodiaver Bahadoor shall uumediately issue orders to his 
aumils or other officers either for carrying into effect the 
said regulations and ordinances, according to the tenor 
of the fourth Article, or for placing the territories 
required under the exclusive authority and control of the 
English Company Bahadoor. And in case His Highness 
shall not issue such orders within ten days from the time 
when the application shall have been formally made to 
him, then the said Governor-General-in-Council shall be 
at liberty to issue orders, by his own authority, either for 
carrying into effexit the said regulations and ordinances, 
or for assuming the management and collection of the 
revenues of the said territories, as he shall judge most 
expedient for the purpose of securing the efficiency of 
the said military funds and of providing for the effectual 
protection of the country and the welfare of the people 
Provided always, that whenever and so long as any part 
or parts of His said Highness’s terntorries shall be 
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placed and shall remain under the exclusive authority 
and control of the said East India Company, the Governor- 
General-in-Council shall render to His Highness a true 
and faithful account of the revenue and produce of the 
territories so assumed ; provided also, that in no case 
■whatever shall His Highness's actual receipt or annual 
income, arising out of his territorial revenue, be less than 
the sum of the net revenues of the whole of the territo- 
ries ceded to him by the fifth Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore ; which sum of one lakh of Star Pagodas, together 
with the amount of one-fifth of the said net revenues, 
the Edbt India Conipaiiy engages, at all times and in 
. every possible case, to secure and cause to be paid for 
His Highness’s use. 

Article 6. 

His Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna Raja 
Oodiaver Bahadoor engages that he ivill be guided by a 
sincere and cordril attention to the rel itions of peace and 
amity now established between the English Company 
Bahadoor and their allies, and that he will carefully 
abstain from anj interference in the afTaiis of any State 
m alliance with the said Knglibli Company Bahadoor, or 
of any Htatc whatever. And for securing the object of 
this stipulation it is further stipulated and agreed that 
no communication or correspondence W’lth any foreign 
State whatever shall be holdcn by His said Highness 
without the previous knowledge and -.anction of the said 
English Company Bahadoor. 

Article 7. 

His Highness stipulates and agrees that he will not 
admit any European foreigners into his service without 
the concurrence of the English ('ompany Bahadoor; and 
that he will apprehend and deliver up to the Company’s 
Government all Europeans of whatever description who 
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shall be found within' the territories of His said High* 
ness without regular passports from the Company’s 
Government, it being His Highness’s determined resoln- 
tion not to suffer, even for a day, any European 
foreigners to remain within the territories now subjected 
to his authority, unless by consent of the said 
Company. 

Arttele 8. 

Whereas the complete protection of His Highness’s said 
territories requires that various fortresses and strong 
places situated within the territories of His Highness 
should be gan-isoned and commanded, as well in time of 
peace as of war by British troops and ’officers, His 
Highn^'ss Maharajah Mysore Kishna Baja Oodiaver 
Bahadoir engages that the said English Company 
Bahadoot shall at all times be at liberty to garrison, in 
whatever manner they may judge proper, all such for- 
tresses and strung places within Hus said Highness’s 
territoiies as it shall appear to them advisable to take 
charge of 

Attu'lf 9. 

And whereas, in consequence of the ‘.ystem of defence 
which It may be expedient to adopt for the security of the 
territorial possessions of His Highnes'> Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna llajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, it may be necessary 
that cei tain f.irts and strong jiloces within His High- 
ness’s territories should be dismantled or destroyed, and 
that other forts and strong places should be strengthened 
and repaired, it is stipulated and agreed that the English 
East India Company Bahadoor shall be the sole j'udges 
of the necessitv of any such alterations in the said fort- 
resses ; and it is further agreed t>m.t such expenses as 
may be incurred on this account stiali be borne and 
defrayed in equal proportions by the contracting parties. 

VOL. in MMMM 
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Article 10. 

In case it shall become necessary for enforcing and 
maintaining the authority and government of His 
Highness in the tern tones now subjected to his power, 
that the regular troops of the English East India Com- 
pany Bahadoor should be employed, it is stipulated and 
agreed that, upon formal application lieing made for the 
service of the said troops, they shall he employed m such 
manner as to the said Company shall seem fit ; but it is 
expressly understood by the contracting parties that this 
stipulation shall not subject the troops of the English 
East India Company Bahadoor to he employed m the 
ordinary transactions of levenne 

Article 11. 

It being expedient for the restoration and permanent 
establishment of tranquillity m the territories now 
subjected to the authority of His Highness Maharajah 
Kishna Jtajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, that suitable provi- 
sion should be made for certain officers of rank in the 
service of the late Tippoo Sultan, His said Highness 
agrees to enter into the immediate discussion of this 
point, and to fix the amount of the funds (as soon as 
the necessary information can be obtained) to be granted 
for this purpose, m a separate Article, to be heieafter 
added to this Treaty 


Article 12. 

Lest the garrison of Seringapatam should at any 
tune be subject to inconvenienee from the high price 
of provisions and other necessaries, His Highness 
Maharajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor 
agrees that such quantities of provisions and other 
necessaries as may be required for the use and 
consumption of the troops composing the said garrison 
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shall be allowed to enter the place from all and every 
part of hie dominions free of any duty, tax or impediment 
whatever. 

Article 13. 

The contracting parties hereby agree to take into their 
early consideration the best means ot establishing such 
a commercial intercourse between their respective domi- 
nions as shall be mutually beneficial to the subjects of 
both Governments, and to conclude a commercial ti’eaty 
fur this purpose with as little delay as possible. 

Article 14. 

His Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna Bajali 
Oodiavec Bahadoor hereby promises to pay at all times 
the utmost attention to such advice as the Company’s 
Government shall occasionally judge it necessary to offer 
to him, with a view to the economy of his finances, the 
better collection of his revenues, the administration of 
justice, the extension ot commerce, the encouragement 
ot trade, agriculture and industry, or any other objects 
connoted with the advancement of His Highness's 
interests, the happiness of his people and the mutual 
welfare of both btates. 


Article 16. 

Whereas it may hereafter appear that some of the 
districts declared by the Treaty of Mysore to belong 
respectively to the English Company Bahadoor and to 
His Highness are inconveniently situated, with a view 
to the proper connection of their respective lines bf 
frontier, it is heieby stipulated between the contracting 
parties that in all such cases they will proceed to such 
an adjustment, by means of exchanges or otherwise, as 
shall be best suited to the occasion. 
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Article 16. 

This Treaty consisting of 16 Articles, being this 
day, the 8th of July, Anno Domini 1799, settled and 
concluded at the fort of Nazzarbah, near Seringa- 
patam by His Excellency Lieutenant-General George 
Harris, Couimander-in-Chief of the Forces of His 
Britannic Majesty, and of the Honourable English East 
India Company Bahadoor in the Carnatic and on the 
Coast of Malabar (recitals of names of other English 

officers as in Art. 1) , the aforesaid gentlemen have 

delivered to the said Maharajah one copy of the same, in 
English and Persian, sealed and signed by them, and 
His Highness the Maharajah has delivered to the gentle- 
men aforesaid another copy, also in Persian and English, 
bearing his seal, and signed by Luchumma, widow of 
the late Kishna Bajah, and sealed and signed by 
Purneah, Dewan to the Maliarajali Kishna Kajah 
Oodiaver. And the aforesaid gentlemen have engaged 
to procure and to deliver to the said Maharajah without 
delay a copy of the same, under the seal and signature of 
the Bight Honourable the Governor-General, on receipt 
of which by the said Maharajah the present Treity shall 
be deemed complete and binding on the Honourable the 
English East India Company and on the Maharajah 
Mysore Kishna Bajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, and the 
copy of it now delivered to the said Maharajah shall be 
returned. 

(8) Comparison of Tipu with Sultan Muhammad 
OP Ghazni. 

It IS an interesting question if Tipii ever considered 
himself an equal of Sultan Muhammad of Ghazni 
(997-1030 A.D.). There is no direct evidence on this 
point, although Wilks speaks of Tipu in one place as 
referring to Sultan Muhammad, especially in connection 
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with the flight from Bednur (1788) of Shaikh Ayaz, the 
chSla of Haidar. “ Tippoo Soltaun, in narrating the flight 
of this person,” Wilks writes, “ affirms that the most 
explicit assurances of protection and encouragement had 
been conveyed to him on the occasion of his father’s 
death, and amuses himself with the parallel and well* 
known anecdote of that Ayaz from whom he was named, 
the slave nnd unhallowed favourite of Sultaun Mahmood. 
This Sultaun, after exhausting his imagination in pro- 
curing for his favoured slave eveiy gratification and 
convenience that Empire can command, asked him one 
dai if any one wish remained ungratified. Yes, said the 
slave, 1 have one remaining caprice, I think it would be 
pleasant to run away.” “ This part of the paa-allel,” as 
Wilks further notes, “certainly did not apply” to Tipii, 
and he does “ not impute to either Tippoo or his secre- 
tary the intention of such insinuation, however obviously 
implied in the tale.” (Wilks, o.c,, TI. 211, 7iote). 

This apart, Tipn bears hardly any companson with 
Sultan Muhammad of Ghazni, who, as a historical 
character of early 11th (’entury A D., stands on an 
altogether different footing. In this connection, we 
cannot do better than quote what Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone sums up about him. “ Mahmud was certainly,” 
he writes, ” the greatest sovereign of his own time, and 
considered by the Mahometans among the greatest of 
any age. Though some of his qualities have been over- 
rated, be ap^iears on the whole to have deserved his 
reputation. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he 
possessed in the highest degree, and the good order which 
he preserved in his extensive dominions during his 
frequent absences is a proof of his talents for govern- 
ment... He seems to have made no innovation in 
internal government ; no laws or mstitutions are referred 
by tradition, to him. The leal source of his glory lay in 
his combining the qualities of a warrior and a conqueror. 
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with a zea! for the encouragement of literature and the 
arts, which was rare in his time, and has not yet been 
surpassed .. As avarice is the great imputation against 
Mahmud in the East, so is bigotry among European 
writers. The first of these charges is established by 
facts : the other seems the result of a misconception. 
Mahmud carried on war with the infidels because it was 
a source of gam, and, m his day, the greatest source of 
glory. He professed, and probably felt, like other 
Mussalmans, an ardent wish lor the propagation of Ins 
faith ; but iic never sacrificed the least of his interests 
for tlie accomplishment of that object , and he even 
seems to have been perfectly indififei'ent to it, when he 
might have attained it without loss . It is nowhere 
asserted that he ever put a Hindu to death except m 
battle or m the storm of a fort Notwithstanding the 
bloodshed and misery of which he was the occasion, he 
does not seem to have been ciuel. \Vc hear of none of 
the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which 
are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman 
punishments are recorded , and icbels, even when thev 
are persons who had been pardoned and trusted, never 
suffer anything worse than imprisonment . ” (Klphm- 
stone, History of India, E. B. Cowells edition, np. 
341.345). 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 

Explanatory Note. 

Tables I to X under A, relate to the genealogy of the 
Wodeyai Dynasty of Mysore. 

Of these, Table I is intended to indicate the genealogical 
lK>Hition in Wilks’ Histori/ (1810), comparatively with some 
of the sources relied upon by him (vide Tables IV to VI). 

Tables II and III are based upon a critical and compara- 
tive study of the data from the primary sources, namely, 
inscriptions of the Rulers (down to 1811) .ind hterary works 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. These sources usually 
mention the gdtra and mltra of the Ruling House (i.e., Atre- 
yasa gdtra and Asvalayana sutra). The eailier inscriptions 
up to 1673 generally begin with [Bola] Chamaraya IV (1572- 
1576) as the originator of the main lino of the llulers Their 
genealogical phraseology is \eiy simple, only some of the 
records (pnrficnlaih of Kanthirava Narasa I and Devaraja) 
tiaciiig the descent from the Yadavas, with a mythological 
background- This feature, however, becomes more marked in the 
inset iptions (esiiecially the copper-plates) of Chikkadevaraja 
(1673-1704), which contain elaborate accounts of the genea- 
logy of the dymascy in ornate ffaryrt style (in Sanskrit), and 
which invarialily begin with [Hiriya] Betfada Ch&maraja III 
(1513-1552) Most of the longer inscriptions of the eighteenth 
cent Illy repeal t he genealogical information from the earlier 
one-,. A lithic reconi of 1811 (E. C. Yi Ag. .62), noticed at 
some lenglli elsewhere in the course of this work, contains a 
uuccession list of the Rulers (down to Krishnaraja III), roughly- 
drawn up. There are slight variations in some of the later 
documents, as, for instance, in the Dalavai Agraharam Plates 
11 (Jfnd, III, I, TN. 63 of 1749) and the llauasoge Plates 
{Ibid IV, II, Yd. 17 and 18 of 1761). These variations are, 
however, more apparent than real, the records themselves 
being compiled l^y w-nters who are not always trained genea- 
logists. The literary works in general condrni and supplement 
the information fiom the epigraph. 
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Tables lY to IX are de^oced from the secondary sources 
(>,«„ quasi-historioal works of the IBth and 19th oenturies). 
These generally differ from one another. They are, however, 
of value in so far as they can be corrected or are corroborated 
by other sourees, as they indicate the traditional position. 

Table X, adopted in this mmk, is based on a study and 
co-ordination of all the sources. 

Tables XI to XIII under B deal with the genealogy of 
the Ealale family (of Bharadwaja gdtra and Aivaliiyaoa 
sUtra). 

Of these, Tables XI and XII are based respectively on 
inscriptions and literary norks of the IStb century, and 
confirm and supplement the data in regard to that branch ot 
the family which furnished the Dalavais to Mysore. They 
are of value as the Dalavais placed an important part in the 
history of the 17th and I8th centuries. 

Table XIII, based on the Kalate Aram VamidoaU (c. 
1S30), relates to the genealogy of the Kalale House, in so far 
as it is necessary to trace the succession m the main of the 
ruling chiefs of tliat d\ nasty and corroboiate and supplement 
Tables XI and XI f 

Tables XIV to XVIII under C relate to the genealogy 
and succession of other oontoinporar} >h nasties, namolj , the 
Aravidn Dynasty ol Vijayanagiir, the N.tvaka 9 of Ikkeii 
(Keladi) and Maduia, the Yelahanka (M.'igadi) chiefs and the 
Nawali*. of Arcot. 

Where the relationship IS not siwcifieslU stated or the 
requisite infoiination w inting, the position is indicated hy 
dots. Tbe dates givi'ii la the tables aie logiiul years of the 
rulers, which are the generally accepted ones unless other- 
wise staled. 
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A. The Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore. 

T. Acoorrfing to Wilks (1810)'. 

Vijaya and Kriahua 


Cbomaraj, Arberal (1607) 


Bettada Chamara] 


Appaiina Iiinmai aj Krisbuaraj 


BiUada Wodoyar Kaja Wod<>\ ar 
(01 Bcttada Cbama (I5TH-16171 
ia]a Wodayar) | 

(1-176 157b) 1 I 

I Xarasaraj Immadirjj 

Kaiitliirav.i ' (Il>J 7 16 .!b) 

Naraaaraj Cliarnarat 
(lh 88 1669 ) ( 1617 - 16 JT) 


lloddadi ^al^a and 

('|{il>)>H(i«-varai 

(1672-1704) 


I 

Cliamarsj, 
BriJa or Bald 

(Hire Obamarai) 
(1571 1576) 


M uppiiia ^evarai 


Ird 


Boddadevara) 
iKoiiipadf \aiya) 
(1659-1672) 


EAmlUUUYAflU . 
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II. According to inBctiptious (down to J811).* 


Tudavft descent 
I 

Do^^s (Betteda) ChSnin br 
Hinya- Sett ads Clijms (iblS-li'iSS) 

I 


. CJ - 

ximmaraja 

(1663-1572) 


<5!) 

KnahnsrHjS 


( 8 ' 

[Boln I Cliilinai iija 
(1672 1676 ) 


III I 

(1> (2) (8) (4) 

Haja Wo^t^yar Bettada IMuppiDal ('l.ainaritja 

(i578*i617) Chimaraja l>cva^a^l 

M KenipRni.iinba 


Narabaraja 
in, ^oxiua- 
iiiambu 


Imma^i 

Raia 

(16^17-1638; 


ChA]iia> aja 

(1617-1637) 


Kaiiihinvai Nath a 1 
(i6^1661» 


I 

(1) 

Do^^H(l«*VHrii JH 

Auintaiiiba 

I 


(11 

Cliikkad?viiiaj4 
Wodcyar 
(1673 1701) 
m. DuvaiQ.knib2 

Kanthirava Ivarasi II 
(1704-1714) 

HI Clialuvajauiaiiibi 

I 

Knslmardja 1 
(1711 17J2) 
m PC'V.t;|aniamba 


(2) 

,4) 

Cliilikadt va- 

I'evaiaiB 

1.1 |a 

(11.50 IC7). 

1 


i2i 


KanUiirata 


Ara-u 



I 

i4) 

Mm nil viiiija 


(adopted) 

Cbaniuraja 

(1732-1731) 


I 

( 1 ) 

NaDjard]ii 

(1766-1770) 


U) 

(adopt) d) 

Kriviiiiaiaja I( 

(1731-1766) 

_ _l 

“ I ■ ■ 1 

( 2 ) .» 

BottHda-Cbaiii.iraja iidul • d 

(1770 1776) [Ktiii <1 1 ( hiiiiarija 
(17.'6 1706) 

Ki ivliiiara lain 

(Aicu. l7CR)i. 


1 Baaed on a ( Jiiipai ative atudy oF Uia datii from tlo lollottiu); miinug 

otberrceords ii.r., Ill (1) My 60 (16611, 8r 167 11614', TN 116(1616), 
TN _62 (Tbe Dajaval AKraliAram i'latu I • 162,1) , Mpt. JJul Vot., 
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II I. According to literary works fof the 1 7th and 18th 
centuries).' 


Yudava descent 



Jin ly a-Bettada-Chama (161 3>1 16 J; 


111 

Ti MiiiAraja 
( I'lSd-lWii 

I 

( 1 ) 

llSja IVodejar 
lliiiiini<r><|B Wode^nr) 
(1176-1617) 

Hi Vlriiiibi 


I 

Ki ibhuaiajrt 


I 

( 3 ) 

rilrila] (')iinia>a]a 
(1172-1676) 

I 


I 

<2) 

Bi'tt tda Chama- 
i.iia 

III '^iarn\amba 

I 

Kfltithirava-N'aiasa I 
(16(6-165 » 


I 

(3) 

''Muiipina 
Dfvara . i 


(i) 

Chanua 

rS]a 


(1 

Narasi’ iia 

III Ilutiiit 

juiiiaiiiba 

C)i iiiMirl) I 
11617-161-) 


(2 

Iniiiiadt H1)B 
1 1637 16361 


I 

( 1 ' 

riQ'id 'itviiSji 
III ^'iintdiilii 

I 

I 


I 


lil (3) (4) 

Cliikkado >1 111 Ke II ladCvaraia Miiuiri.a- 
(T)i V -.ij 1 WodtMi) 'a)a 
li 1671) 


1 ) 21 
( IiiMmiIi \ aiai k Kaiii!iiin\Hi3a 
\\ ill \ u 

ifi'i rni 

11. Ill \ IP mb i 
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HISTOSV OF MFSOBB 


IV. According to the MysGru-Dhoregata-PUrvabhyudaya' 
Vivara (c. 1714). 


Bettsda ChSmBrSja Wo^cyar 
Appanna IimmarHja Wodeyar 


Chainiu-asa Wo^ejar 
(Arberal, lit. a\-lingeied) 

I 

Oevaiaja Wodejar 


Dacappa Wodeyiir 


Iliri\a or Podda CbSmaiaja 
W'odf tar 

tl'imniaraja Wo^tyar) (1613 166 ) 


Krishna Wodejar 

Betta daiwodojar 
( 1676-16781 


)Cy Kempaiuiiial 


Boli-Chamara a 

Wodeyar tl572-r>7Ci 


( li \ T)r\ ij iiniiiii) 


I 

( 1 ) 

Baja Wudi 1 ni 
(1670 IClTi 


(21 

tlH 

Cl iTiiHiaai 
Wi. di \ ar 


Barai-a 


1 I > 

(2) () tl 

Kanja Ihi-ti 1 mm .dl 
raja rlja d ija H iji 

Wodc Wode \><><liyn 

Var yar (If 37 lfil-> 


Kantl u i\n 

Sin S’ 1 ) i 
Widei ir I 
iKJS-If .d 


Ceauara a 
Wodei n 
( 1617-16 ■'’) 


I 

(I > till t.lit Ml' I 
7 t li } iir 

1 ) (Mil i 
\\t ' >11 


fj 

Miidiika 
[Mupl’iiiii 
D V ai ija 
W odi > 11 


4’ 


( 1 iiiaiaja 

W «l. \ I 


]i\ t I 

•■t I II ' 
M l' 


I 

ill 

Dodd iji \aiaja 
Widijar 
Dodijln It vaiViil 
m Ai iritamiiia 

I 

(Soum) I 


I 

I •> 

1m ui|tadi varaiti 
7VimU \ HI 
I'l aia|i 
\\ odi > r 
(lfi 6 S»-' 67 ) 

(liaiii’lili IS 


0 

Mill 

dl V 1.1 t > 1 
Wodi \ II 


i4 

C) ikkiidi \ai> I 
\iaiiii iCiiikVa 
111 \ariijii 


I 

(1) 

Chikkadeva- 
raja 

Wodeyar 
(1673-1704; 

Kanthirava-Nsraaarlja 

Wrujevar 11.(1704-1714; 


I 

, (21 
Kantbin- 
'vaiya 
Aruht] 


I 

■ 1 

Dl piinntn 


1) 

Ouiui ijBiniMik 


KrishnarSja Wo^eyai 1 (Accu 1711] 
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V. Accoicling to the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara 
(o 1740). 

(YSdava descint) 

VijAjaTaja Wo^eyar 
and 

Kri&hnarSja Wodevar 

(Propfiiitora of the Dynast}) 


li 

I 

(U 

Knmura-Cliamarajara'-A 

Wodo^sr 


I 

/It 

Ckimarasa Wocle}'ai 
(Arberal) 


Hii i> i.-CIiamaraca 
'V\'otJp\Hr 

I 

(Hiiij i-Bpttr.(.a C’hjn i) (1513-1653; 


1 

{It ttadn- Dt \ u' Ita 

Woijt’ ar I1S76 ir.7S 


I 

J*0lft-(’l»arnara8a 

Wodeyar 

lHr>l8-ChiiinR'aiB) 

,1572-1570 

1 

Hilo Wtidtjtir 
ll67{-lH7i 

7 etiaiU- 
C I "n a'. OB 
» dm ai 

I 

' 1 

: 1 

Kiiiithi «t^a' 

C'h.itUHra]i lrniti«<(1i Nnra'^ia i 

SNfdf^Ri Taia 

(IM7 16J7. \Vod,\.r 


III Tioi)i90(i sM|] 

vfv ivmvq.>wiof[ m 

■M P“» iiiA 

•op «=• iai;w 'oiqflP'ilt s« ‘•h'aaioai 

Ji.f -poAV wptU' U «t< .ij laoasop }0 Aep-io oql t 

((.(11 

111 

«fv 



vrKjviurq.l-vsMii;^ 

(pajdopa)' 

BfiUfltm’qO-apiMAij 

■(Bl 

lOt^l 99fl' 

jM.fopOAV » fr-ii tu«\ 

T 

1 
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HISTORY OP MYSORE 


VI. According to the Mt/ailru-Bdjara-Ghantre 

(c, 180J) by Venktilaramanaiyri ® 

Y«ul.iva dosceiit 

I 


He'ttaJa V od«*yai CliLim.i Wodoyar 

(\f3sore Family) (Kt^nrhslt^nd Faiiuly' 

Tiin uaiaja Woiltvar 

r_ 

Jlinj. liamarA'^i 
''irbeiulj 

1 

Cliarnarisi 


n 

Tmrnarrii.i 'V(idi*3d.i 
(15 j >*lu72f 


r2} 

ivii»bn<i Wodi V 


liobfCVi ill) 1 l|i W.>il« y,n 

I >7i-l.>T6) 


(By Vlriiamnia) (B\ BlvIhiudu) 

I 


I 


1 1 

(') 

'i) 

1 1 

(3( 11 

Rtl<i Wod<n«r 

lltiti.'.i- 

Miippitj.i C'mmi.u.lja 

in7«-i0i7i 

<'li iMinia) t 

r>» virij.1 VVoi?e\ni 

1 

.1) (2' 

Niraeuraja Irniuidi 

W odfvar Rjja 

Wodavai 
aC37 16 ,8 

X\ ,1 1 

\V )(1i yrtr 

Chaiiiaraja 

Kunt ilr.t\a 


\\ odi“j ar 

NariNir.i),! 


(1617 1637) 

\\f«lryai 1 
(1618 1619) 

« IlotliU) 1 h^vnr I |a 

Wo*}) \ 11 1 165 l•H»73l 


( l»iKk .dL\ 'I ij I Wufh^ III 

(1673-1704) 

Xai)t1iiiA\a Nhi maraj i 
Wodcyai H (1701 1714)- 

Kiislina’.lja V\odc)<i* J 
(1714-17’<2) 


(iida|)tid) 

( li.iinanija 
\Vud»*VHr 
(1732 17:i4) 


(.ideated) 
Krisl ndr.i]a 
\\ ( if y»r 1 1 
(1734-1760) 
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VII. According to the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamsavah 
(c. 1800)’ 

• Yfidava descent 


Hiriya-Bettsda* 
ChimarSja Wodeyar 
(1628-1668 ‘>1 
(Mysore Family) 


I 

(2) 

Chamarajs Wodoyar 


Appsnea Wodeyar 
(Appanna-Timmarajs 
(Wodeyar’) 
(Kenclialgud Family) 


( 1 ) 

Timmaraja 

Wodeyar 

(1663-1672) 


Cliamaiasa Krishna 

Wodevar Wodeyar 

(Bnla-Cliaiiiaraja 
Wode> ar) 

(IWl 1676) 

Hcttadaiya 

(llettada-Devaraj 

Wodeinr) 

(1576-16761 

(IlemmanahalliFi .illy) 


(Bj Viraiiima) 

I I 

(J) (2) 

Raja Wfidyar Bettada- 

(1576 ’-117^6) Chaniaiaja 


(By l>t‘V.l)amnia 


(31 (I) 

[Mnppinal 
Pevsraia 


•(XI P"" II A 01 A I 

qjiAi .uadnioo) saojnos joiijo oip qjiw Ahb) ((i iiss.i[ id(H| tijni w jo 
isoni 'B 9 )«p uAiO Ell) saxq osjs i'ipu«ijO 8 A.i 0 ‘spw.iino aa.Cjpj \\ rfi'jj 
uioj^ saoi)vu«A fqUils tiJiiv 'sAjrisnuuix jo »/o3jifU/o^-ii/rj)ao i.'p 
-iiyyii/'j .nn eavouo] Ajobojo vjpnsqowinQ '«trawAnpw5j')iiu o) nuop 
ibAs^ojvv itta uiojj 'XI pn8 "Oiqul nt noi^sod oin oi ivjimis si 
js^opoj^ 8ttJBcayi\,y s(oj] oi) iiA\op ^uoasap jo i.ipao injx 'oi ’ 7SSf~?18 
•dd IX ‘BiS-9H5 'J<l "X '>10 oandiuoa pu» 08)0 oos ‘ fiot’-gip tid IIX MO I 

{fUl «) 

III 8rsjvai[8Myi 

(i -i£il) (Uil-SMt) (r.ill-99il) 

vlfuvnivqQ vraasuiaqo etraslHax 

(po|aop«)(e) ' fe) (1) 
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HISTOBt OP MTbORB 


VI TI. According to the Edjdvall KatJie (1838) 
of Devaohandra.* 

(riiflavft descent) 

Vi^aya Baja {e U20) 


Dcvaraia 
(M> boi e) 

(Posthmnoiis son) 
Ha’a Wodoyar (^) 


TimiXiardja 

(Dbaiia^inabal)]) 


b«ititaraja 

(Sarugaliallj) 


Hiii^a Helhda [ChaniMiajtj 
ode>ui (Mybore) 

Tiiiimai i]a Wc^ejar 

f'icttada] Chmnari a 

Wodtyai /^ibtial) 

[Hiiiy 1 Liittida] Cbamtriiba 

Wodej 11 


Cluiiin Wod( iai 
(Ecuelialt^iid) 


Timmai ija 


(>) 

Kuabnai tju 


I, ila-Cb iiuttrijtt Woiltyiir 


lB> Virijinitiii) 

a) 

K ijiv Wod*j II 


li) 

13 lta(]<> 

( hamaliij l 


NiirKsar<i|u 

I 

L'liiiinai L]ii 

Wo^eiar 

(1616-l(i3d) 


I 

( 1 ) 

!)( rid id< VHr < 1 1 
m \iiirit Uiiiua 




(13v Or VUJitlllllllll 


13) 

Mu|>|miik) 
III vurti)* 


I Kiiiittit} a\ I 

IiiiifiHdi Xarabaiiiil 
Itijs Wodtviu (163S UibO) 
llb3J-16J5) 


Miuidi vnraja 


I 

l3) 

Ki mpadi vaiajit 
(I) ijil t| I3t V ir ija 
(1M>0-1G72) 


I 

(41 

Chuiiiiaraja 


(4. 

Chaunar<i]a 


Chikkadt Vanin 
Wodejar (1672 J704) 

Kanthirriva NarasHraja II 
(1701-1714) 

I 

Snail ijaiaja 1 11711 1732) 


StiitliiraMiiya 


(adopted) (1) 
Cbamaraja (1732-1734) 


(2) (adrmtrd) 

Eriifanaraja U (1781*1766} 


irmriTWr 


irmPTIBri) 
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IX. Accor Jing to the Annals of the Mysore Boyal 
Family (first compiled in 1H64-1865 and revised 
and enlarged subsequently).' 


(Yadava descent) 
Yadu Raya 
(ld99-142d) 


( 1 ) 

Hiri>a-Bettada 
Chamaidja Wn^pyat I 
(li2J 1 169) 

Timmaraja Wo^eyar I iH59-1478) 


I 

(21 

Clidina Wodeyar 
(K( nclialgnd 
Fain ily) 


Qiriya Chamaiajataea Wodeyar IT (IITS-Illd, 
Iliriya Bettada Chamaiajj. Wodeyir III (l') 13 -lj 53 ) 


iD 

Timmaiaia Wndojar 11 
( 155 . 1 -I 672 ) 

(Qimmnnahal)t Fan ilyj 
(By Virajairinial 

I 

( 1 ) 

RpHadn-Ch.imarai Ri) 

WodevarV ( 1578 - 1617 ) 

(lo7(>-157bl 

Kaiitliiiavn-Natasn .tj<i 
Wodeyar 1 ( 16 *‘- 16 'i‘)i 
I I 


(9) 

KrishnaiJia Ivcdeyitr 
iKcnib il FaiiiiU I 


( 2 > 

W<df yal 


jBy 

I 


.3, 

Unndlii 

Mu| 1 I'l \ . 

\\(df ytr 


(I 

Bola ( hJmai^.i 
Wiideyar IV 
(1572-1576) 
Divijiinma) | 

I 


( 1 ) 

Oiannaraja 
Wwb jar 


(0761 -noov' <6I6t <?) .ett-ifoAV 

arymuiyipatey jj jj 


(afrjBAnA) 

(0161 6881) 

ivXapo/^ aCaj lOfGl-BOOI 'pspR' 

.ei(tuigiueN «Ara aI 

t ig n n ^rviBuiisn^ Ijq H H 

I ' 


(7681-8981 ‘P»l>ia) 

(8981 •?) XI ■»»‘9pOA\ 

atjMuisqO Ug -JJ H 

(psfdope) 

, (899I-G6il) (76tr •«) 
IIIMiCs^^y vfvjvikqafrs Ug -h - jj 
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HISX0B7 OS' MTSOBB 


X. Table adopted in this work (based on a study and 
co-ordination of all the sources). 

(7adava descent) 
xaduBiiya (Vijaya) 

(1399-1423) 

Hinya-Bettada-Chamaraia Wodeyar I 
1 (1498-1469) 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1476) 

Hinya-Cliamaraiarasa Wodeyar II 

I (1478-1618) 

Hiriya-Bettada-Ohamaraja Wodeyar III 
I (1613-1663) 


1 

m <y 

Timmaraia 
Wodeyar 11 
(1668-1672) 


( 2 ) 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar 

Bettada (Deyaraja) 
Wodeyar 

0676-1678) 


(8) 

Boln-Charuaraja 
Wodeyar IV 
(1672-1676) 


( 1 ) 

Paia Wodeyar I 
(1678-1617) 


(2) 

Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar 

I 


(3) 

Muppiua 
Dev araja 
Wodey ar 


I 

(4) 

Cliaui araja 
Wodeyar 


(1) (2) (3) 

Naraearaja Nauiaritja Bettada 
Wodeyar Wodeyar Wodeyar 

Chamaraia 
Wodeyar V 
(1617 


eyar v 
-1637) 


Dodd*^ e varaja 
Wodeyar 


I 

Chikka^eTaraja 
Wodeyar 


I I 

Irnmadi i 

Kfija 

Wodeyar II 1 
(1637-16,58) 1 

Kanthlraya Narasa- 
raia Wodeyar I 
(1638-1669) 

Maridpvara |a 
Wo^tyar 


\ ‘ I 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Cnikkadevaraja Kanthlrava 

Wodeyar Wodeyar 

(1673-1704) (KajjfliTravaiya) 

Eanthirava-N arasaraja Wodeyar II 
: (1704-1714) 

Krlshnaraja Wodeyar 1 (1714-1732) 


( 3 ) 

De varaja 
"Wodeyar 
(Kempadcvaraja 
Wodeyar) 
(1669-1673) 


(adopted) 

ChSmaraja Wodeyar VI 
(1732-1784) 


(adopted) 

Krisbuaraja Wodeyar II (1731-1766) 


Hanjaraja 

Wodeyar 

(1766-1770) 


xrmmsf 


Bc((ada-Chainaraja (adopted) 
Wodeyar VII Khasa-Oha- 
(1770-1776) marSja 

Wodeyar VIII 
(1776-1796) 

rmriyeB) 

I 
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B. The KaUle Family. 


ZI. According to inscriptions (18th century}.* 

a 

(The Dklavii* of Myiore) 

(Descent {run • line of Chiefs of Eaiele) 

TimmarSja 

fin Santa or Santa 
[Muppina Santa] 


(i) 

Nan]arS]a 


( 2 ) ( 8 ) 

Do^^aiya Mallaraja 

m Gtanramma 

I 

Viraraja 

m. Channajanuna 

I 


Devara^ 

[Dalavai Devariiaiya] 
(d. 1768) 


Baaavaraja 

m Minanayana (ttinibabi) 

NaniacSja 
[Sarvadnikan of 
Mysore, down to 1739] 


( 2 ) 

Nanjaraia 

Karachuri Nanjarajaiva, 
Dalavai and SarTadhikar! 
of M>iore, 1789 1769] 


1, Based on the data from the Manchanahalh Plates (1741)— S. C., IV 
(3) Yd. 68; the Bampipir Plates (1744)— 3f A. It., mi, pp. 68-70, 
No. 68 ; and the Da\av&% AgrahAram Plates II (1749)— £ U , 111 (1) 

TN.ea. 
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XII. AceoTAioe to literary watka fl8tb oentury}.' 


(The Dk]»v{ia of Mysore) 
(Descent trom a line o( Ohiets of Ka]ale)) 

Timmaraia 

I : 

Kinta 

Doj^arsiendn 
[Dalae'/U Da^d*>7aJ 


Vbwkja 

p Channa mamba 


I 

( 3 ) 

Kanla Knpa 
[Chikkakantaiya] 

(d) Cbalnvimba 
m Knsbnariia 
Wodeyar I or 
Mysore (1714-1782) 


Based on the data from the Tulakdvfri-MAhatmya aud I'nrarMmli. 
KalyAna by Cbaluvamba ; the PadmmUPartnaya by Cbanusiya , aud 
the iivabhakta-Vildta^Darpcufa, Atvaglle tai Kakudqvn MihUimya 
by Eariehun Nanjarajaiya, eto., more fully noticed in Vol. 11 of tins 
work under Ltterary Aettvtty under the early IBth century rulerii of 
Mysore. 
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XIII. Aecoiding to the Kutale-Aiantgala- 
Vaniidvah (c. 1830)«^ 


Kaiitii Wode>ttrI (1606'1>27) 


1 

Kj. 1 ta Wud(.\d.i 
;n (LuildtJ Di \iiamui!i, 
rf of Hiri\a 

t i)A HI 

CltaiiiH (>i 
Mi aj/L H->Id-1333) 


M kllai .i|a 
VVidt,.r 

j 

Maliir ij* WciiJ'i-*’' 

Malli>3|.i Wi,kyar 
jii (C ikl a) 

(ji ^11 uiima 


Xanaiii ith«i Kn^biia 

V\odiyai Wodi.yar 


12 Lalavai 
D> varajaiva 
(17 55 175 V') 
Al*o 
Mvaou' 
LaUvai, 
aro5.175b) 


I 

Dadddi\a ^araadrnkari 
Nanjara- 
jaiya IV 
(Karacliiiri 
Naiijaru- 

Sa> vadhi* 
kail aad 
M\a )ie 
>>tlivai, 
ndO-1769) 

(By the 
second «ife) 

I'Utlh 

V rii ajHii a Aiasu 
i\ irai 'jai\h III 
M\'orp 
Pa .ai, 
.t5IS-IS2bj 


1 Ff 1-31 Ecvual \eaib u c giv< i lu Ui<< Table for ihe 12 linli'ii' Chiefs 
Poi particulars about tin ro * u , not Rjieritied iDove, itde 

text of the Ms ff lo-ll. Another Ms of the Ki'ale Pyuaatj, com* 
piled alioiit 1«500 A P .md recently noticed in the Jf A It for 1912 
ipp 7 h- 99), IS found ou c \amiiiation to be less tellable than thi^ uork 
in point of geiieulox'ical and c hcouolopi ’h 1 details, tliouitb some of the 
eseiils luc-ntioned hud i orruhoratioo tlseul ere 
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HISTOBY OF MYSOBE 


C. other Contemporary Dynasties 

XIV. The AravI(Ju Dynasty of Vijayanagar^. 
(The Imperial Branch) 

Tata Pinsama I 


I 

BI('ha\Hdevu Baya 
Pisnama II 
Ai aviti Bukka 




Kodanda Bama 1 Timnia 
(Hama Baja V) aliaa 

Tiruinala III 


Veiikatu V Vt t kata 


(i'lpala 

III, Veiij;amnmb« 
(M'D bv iKloption) 
‘5ri-Haij(;a VI 
.I642'1664 7 16d0) 

nrva-I)i vu Mlihuraja 


1 . Adopted from Table 11 facmi; p. ii 22 a, of thr Sfymtre (iatrlterr, New 
Edn., Vol, II, Part iii, to mdicaU- the eucoeiaioii in tin main of the Aravid>' 
<or the Fourth) Dynasty of Vijayaragar Kii ks, cunU-iiiparaueoUb with the 
fiulera of Mysore op to c 1678 . 
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XV. The Nayaks of Ikkeri (Eeladi}^ 

Basavappft 
m, BasaTamambi 


Cbaa4<iPP& NSyaka 

(1500-1613) 

Sadaiiva Kayaka 
(ISlS-l&iS) 

! 


Bbodrappa Kayaka 


(By tbo first wife) 
Ood^-Sankanna Kayaka 1 
(1646-1668) 

! 

\ 


(By the second wife) 
Cliikka Saiikaiina Kayaka II 
(1558-1570) 


Kamaraja 

Kavaka 

1C70-I58Q) 


Bliadrappa 

Nayuka 


I 

HiriTB-Veiikatappa 
KAyaka 1 
(1582-16291 

J 

nin%amma 


(By tlic second wite) 
Siddapps Kayaka 


Virabhadra 

Kayaka 

(1623-1645) 

I 

(Aiidiiaka) 

Venkatniya 

Kntsitn Sivappa 
Kayaka 11 
(1671-1672 ’1 


(By the first wife) 

Sivappa Kayaka I 
( 1646 - 1660 ) 

I 


,B' the third wife) 
Bhatlrappk 
N tyuka 
(1661-1664) 


I (By the second wife) 

(Cbikka) Venkatappa 
Kayaka II 
11660 - 1661 ) 


I By tlie fifth wife; 
Hiriya Soms ekliara 
Kayaka I 
(1664-16711 
iH Ch.iiiiiammiiji 
(1672-lhy7) 

(adopted soul 
Hii i\ H-llasappa 
Nilyaka I 
11697-1714) 

I 


I I 

Soitiasekhain Vlrabhadia 

Klyak I II Kayaka 

11715 17.f9i I 

Bisappa 
Kavaka 11 
(175>) 1754, 

m (1) Chtu’ismmaji (2) Cliaiiiia-1 iraininaji 


(adopt'd' 
Cliaiinaba appa 
K 1 yaka 
(17,54-1767) 


(adopted) 
S< 5 masekhara 
Kiisaka til 
11767-1763) 


1 . Based mainly on the Table appoi. led to Kelad%-Xrtpa-Vtjaya,m (c. 
1800 ). The dates of the Ruliiid' Cb efs are, li < ever, fixed with reference to 
the fuller data of the cyclio years nientionod in the chapters of this text 
(I-XII). 
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XVI. The Nayaka of Madura.’ 


Bagaina Nayaka 
(of the E£^jyapa.g5tra) 

Viivasatha Nayaka 
m Nagama 
(e. lffi29.1S64) 

Eriahnappa Nayaka 1 
m. liakshmama or Ijakahmyambika 
(lC6i-1672) 

Ylrappa Nayaka 
m. Timmalanibika 
(1672-1696) 


KHabnappa 
Nayaka II 
(1595-1601) 


Hottu Vtrappa 
Nayaka I 
(16O0-«.163j) 


V idvappa 


Kastun Baagappa 


Unttukiiabnappa 

Nayaka 

(1601-1609) 

I 


Tinimala Navaka Kuniara Mutt’ 

(r. 162J.J669) 


Muttu Vlrappu 
Nayaka II 
{U<69) 


CbokVanatha 
Nayaka 
(1669 16K2) 
m Maacammal 
(lb 89 - 1706 > 

Ufottu Vlrapiia 
JSa\BKa 111 
( 16 fa -2 1683 ' 
m. Muttammal 

Vjjsyaraoga (. hokkauatha 

'1706 1732 ) 
m Mliiakahi 
(1732 1736 ) 


Miittii Lini;a 
Na^aha 
(W^i 


1. Frcm R. .Satyanatlia Ajyar’s AdyrjAa o/ Uudura, p IX 
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XVII. The Yelahanka (Ms.ga(Ji) Chiefs.* 


Hiriya>Kempi> Gau^al’ 
(1518-1569J 

Imini<3i-K<‘iniiu-GBii8a 11'* 
(Bodda-Kempp-Gauda) 
(1369.1CS8) 

I 


{By Ecinpamamba) (By Lingamamba) 


I I I Immadi-Hiriya-Eempa 

Mnmma^i- Subrahmapya Halu&all) (X’oet) 

KptnpO-Gau^a IIG 
(Chikka-Kpmpi'- 
Gaudal 
(i66d.l67&) 

^1 


(By Baaavaniambal (l>v Tiitadamaniba) (liv Baiyamauibai 

I I I 

I , Halasa(2i Cuanna-Vlra 

Inimadi Dodda- 

Keinpii Vlrappa 

Qau^a (iRiid'i'' 

(1678 170 - 1 ) 

m Mudduviranianiba 

I 

Hfiiinnindt Kompa 

\'irap|ia'bauda (Ki iiipi-Gau^a IV * 

(170j 1728’ 


1. Baaed mainly on the pedi..re(> aa >.'11611 lu YVambra Dl'a-.h.ta’a 
\ trnhh'turn Vt/ni/ii Chainj’i h i'- 1720' (IV, 31-73) Compare the 

pedigrees giiiii iii t'le If A Jl., 1922, p 1.7, pir.i 64, • and in S K. 
^lurifi nimijii's Ai»(p> Oauifu of nn I /in aiiceifors. Owing 

to p-iuiiti of lUsriipUonx of tlie r'.ufs, the tradilional date^ mentioned 
111 the latter work are pretens'a lure, tbn available contemporary 
rofcrenees to each chief being lion ever meiioned in the respective 
places 111 f.ii. beloM • 

2 Meiitiuiicd a» Kill! ui-kaHihia I’rnhh > Jycmiini/ii Gaiaiu in EC, 
XTI Kg. 23, dated in Xovemla r li26 {Vurthna-Ma) nanra /uS), 
perhaps the e.arliei,' eitsiit rtv'rd of thi- thief See also M A B. 1922 
(1 c ), lefeinng to his records of 1599 nud I609('). 

3 Mentioned as YalahaiiAaiiddu Prabhu Innnailt-Htn Kcmpaiya In 
E C , XII Eg 12, dated in June 1590 (s-I521, Tililrt Jyiitha ba 13). 
See also M A K. 1922 (I c ), referring to liis records of 1628, 1630, 1681 ; 
and the Immadt-Tammn-Uilya-htmpa-Iidya Padagalu (1635), men- 
tioning him 

4. Mentioned in reoor.l” date ’ m 1667, I "74 (see .V A R, 1922, 1 o ) 

6. Mentioned in rt>conls linted in Ilisl, lb t 1688 (f/iiifl. 

6 Mentioned in records dated in lf>97, 1712, ' 13, 1716 iThin) 
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XVIII. The Nawabs of Arcot (down to 1796)‘. 

(a) Xbe Imperial Bepreeentatives (Ndtims). 

Zulnkar Khan (e. 1690.1700) 

Baud Khan {1700-17081 

(b) Tba First Dynasty Xbe UfavdyaU. 

SadatulU Khan (1706-1788) 

All Dost Khan 
(Nephew of Sadatnila KbSn) 

(1733 mo)> 

I 

■ ~ I ■ n 1 r 

(1) (3) (8) (4) (tf) 

Safdar All (Danghterb) married to 

(1740-1748) Chiitid.l Sahib 

iHnsaiii Doet KbSn) 

M uhammad Saiyid 
(1743-1744) 

,c) The Second Dynaiti 
Nawab Siraj iid-daiila 
Muhamiiiad Khaii-i J ih.in 
Atiwar-id-din (mt-1749) 

I I 

(1) 12) (.») (Ii (61 

Afrabiyab Muhammad Nawab Alxliil Muhammad 

Janu Muhiaz Khan Mnlmmiuad Waliah Khan Najibiilla 

A ii Walajali Khan 

illudr ii I- V'lai 
.1749-1795) 


1. Baaed mainly on Burhan’N T'orsn-s-lriiM/illu (I7e*li. 

2. The Tuzak (i. 74) a>-aisn8 to All Diet Khiit n jii^ri il of i b tut tlva tears’ 

rail , but we know from the J^arf St, Omni, Hn onU that thn NawSK 
was killed III 1740 (vsds Vi)l II p. 80 ut this work) 



NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Of the 84 plates spread over the three Volumes of 
this work — including the two portraits of late H. H. 
Ar! Knshnaraja Wadiyar IV and the present H. H. ArT 
Jayachamara]a Wadiyar as the Frontispiece to Vol. I — 
21 relate to the traditional likenesses of the Kings of 
Mjsore down to 179(5 (Vol. I plate Nos. 2 to 10, 14 to 16, 
21 and 24 ; II 1, 4 to (5 , and III. 1, .5 and (55 These are 
photographic prints from the Book of Portraits antf 
Pictures of Mysore Kings and Worthies, preserwed in the 
Jagan Mohan Palace at Mysore (Book No. 1-46). The 
plates lelating to Bhukta-Vigrahas aijd views of temples 
and other relics of the period of early rulers of Mysore 
(I 1 1 to 13, 17 to 20. 22-2.1, 25 to 31 , II 2-3) are also 
photogiaphic repi eductions of the monuments them- 
selves, most of which will be found referred to or described 
in the Mysore Archeological Report and other sources. 
The plate on the coins of the early rulers of Mysore 
vI. .42) is taken from the Mysore Archeological Report 
for 1929 by courtesy of the Director. 

The other plates (especially m Vols. II and III) are 
from well-known publications — some of these veiy old and 
out of print — to the publishers of which acknowledg- 
ments are due. The rare contemporary portrait of 
Karaohiin N-injarajaiya, Uajavai ol Mysore fll. 7), is 
from the mez/otint punt of C’. Picart (Sculptor), 
published in Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Malabar airi Oanara (Vol. I). The picture of 
Ilaidnr Ah in his \ounger years (II 13) iS from C. 
Morrish’s engraving, published i»i Prince Gholam 
Muhammad's edition of History of Hyder Shah and 
Tipu Sultan The conventional portrait of Haidar m 
tight-fitting military costume, in his middle age (III. 2), 
IS from Major Basu’s Rise of Christian Power ut India. 
The one relating to Haidar in h*i> Durbar in bis advanced 
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age (111. 8) IS from the European Magazine, published 
in Pr, V. A. Smith’s Oxford Hintory of India. The 
plate relating to Admiral Suffirein’s Interview with 
Haidar (III. 12) also depicts Haidar in his later years 
and IS from Rushbrook Williams* .1 History of India. 
The well-known picture of Tipii Kultan in military 
uniforui in Jus eailiei >e.us(lll. 15) is Jioin Sir riiarles 
Lawson’s Memories oj Madia.‘>. That relating to him in 
his later years (III. 22) is Morrish’s engraving presented 
by Lt-t’ol. Doveton to M-irquis Wellesley, and published 
in Prince Gholam Mubaniinad’s edition above referred to. 
The picture ol Kaum Shah or Sahib, younger son of 
Haidar AIi (HI 14;, is also from the same source. The 
three pictures of Nawab Muhammad All Walajtlh in 
different aspects (II. 9, III b and 16) are from Hurluin’s 
Tiizak-i-Wdldjaht H'art II). Ma)oi Basu’s woik and 
Ool. Love’s Vestiqes of Old Madms (Vol III). The 
pictures of Dupleix and Stringet [.awience (II. 8 and 
11) are also from the last two souices The \'icw of 
Trichinopoly Foit (II. 10) and tlu .\ttempt to take 
TnchinoiKiIj by Escalade (11. 12) arefioin Kobert Oime’s 
Indostov (Vol. HI). The poi traits ol Onue and Wilks 
(li. 14 and J.5) are from the India Ofliee Colleetion and 
Sir Murray Haminiek’p e.Imon of Wilks (Vol I) 

The picture ol Pc Bussv (II. Jti) is fioiu I’lof .V 
Martineau’s Jh/ssiy Et 1. hide Francai’^e. 

Of the other plates, those relating lo Krv (' F. 
Schwartz (III. 9), Warren Hastings (HI 10) and 
Sir Eyre Coote (III. Ill are fioni .M.ajoi Basil's w'ork 
and Law.son'fi Memo) les. Theporl laits nI Sii Thomas Jtum- 
hold (III. 13), Lord Macartnev vHI. 17, 18) and Maiquis 
Cornwallis (III. 19) are from Love's Vestiqes (Vol. Ill) 
and Lawson's Memories The pictures ol Marquis 
Wellesley (III. 23,31) are from the works of Lawson 
and Rushbrook Williams. Those of Nftna Farnavis 
(HI. ()) and Sir Thomas Munro (III. 34) are from 
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Baeu’s work. Th« picture of General Hams (III. 24) 
18 from 8. R Lushington’s Lord Hums. The portrait 
of Sir David Baird (III 29) is from (’apt. H. H Wilkin’s 
'Life, of Sir David Baird. The picture of Ma]or 
General Sir Arthur Welleslev (III. 32) and Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm (HI. 33) are from Lawson 
and Sir Alexander Cardew’s The White Mutiny respec- 
tively The plate relating to Tiruvannama’ai (III. 4) 
IS from Orme’s hid‘.stan (Vol. III). The pictures of 
Sermgapatam in 1792 and 179',) (Til. 20, 2.‘») aie from 
V. A. Smith’s Oxford HiUoiy and Lawson's Memories 
The plates relating to the dt fence arrangements m 
Seringapatain in 1792 and 1790 (III. 21, 20, 27) are 
from Lt-Col, L H. Thornton’s Light and Shade in 
Bygone India and Wilkin’s Life The pictures bearing 
on the Stviriiiing of Sermgapatam and the Last Stand 
of Tipu Sultan in Mav 1799 till 2 k. 30) are from 
Basil’s work, uhilo the plate depicting Krishnaraja 
Wodejai III at his Installution dll. 3.5) is fiom 
another mezzotint print ol C.Picait i^culjitor), pu'Dlished 
in Buchanan’s Journeg (’ol Love lefers mhis Vol. HI, 
147, fn.l, to a jiicture of Haidai .•Mi, \\hich is not 
otherwise known lie sms — “dbc British Museum 
pres'Tves a good print <if H\dei .A!i, by J Maid.stone, 
which I.S in Scotland Done in the ycai 1770 by J Leister, 
I’.sq of Madras " This name (Leisteii does not appear in 
the Kort St Oeorge Ijist's ol the \ear The print was 
jiublished in London in 1780 All attempts to get a 
lepioduction of tins print have not been attended with 
success so far. 
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Abbe B»yual . liu> Hutonr Plitlutuphi 
r/M I cft'rred tu, 627 628 , iioti ou, 528 
in ii) 

Abdul Habiiii Khan tlii'l*HthinNanab 
bf Savaiiiii , luma Feabwa Madhaia 
Uao against Myauiv (1767), 21 , accoui 
pauiea tlir Malirattaa during ttieir 
acrond invasion of Mysoro (1770), IHO , 
tho reduction of liia territoiy by 
Haidar (1776), 228, Uh marital alli 
anciH Mit)i (17791, 298 299 , hia eatiau 
geiiient from I'lpu and the latter's 
apoliatioii of liiiu 1 1786), 706-707) , 
obtains pardon .1787), 716 
Abdul Halim Kluii tlie I’atlilu Kuuab 
of Cuddapaii , attempts thu acijuieitiuu 
»f (jurraiiiliotids in alliauci. uitli tlu 
.Malirattns (1769i, IbO-lOl (ii 192), 
accompanies the Mahrattas against 
Mysoie (1770), 180, assiats Mural i 
Knoagaiiiat Haidar (1776), 911, joins 
Ivieaui All against Haidar (1777), 249; 
his u'ductiou by Haidar (1779), 28d, 

266 , referred to, 827 iu 2) 

Abdul Karim aee under harm hhali 
or ktilith 

Abdul Khalak one of the sons of Tipu 
Sultan, Ins inairiage Mitli tlu 
daughter of tlit lleebi of CauiiauoK 
soleiiiuised by Tipii 1 1789), 722, one of 
the hostages of the Lnghsh undt r tlu 
VifiittfiK 'Ircatij of Siniu/apatam 
(Mai 1792), 873 , hie reception in < amp 
b\ Lord Cornwallis, 876 (n 4J> 

Abdul Khire Khan alma Kliira Mean 
eldest sou of Hakim Khan of Savaiiiir 
and Kon-iu law of Haidai , 298 ; his 
sui render to Tipfi (1786), 707 
Abdul Wahab Khan younger brothei 
of Nawab Muhammad All WSUjab , 
hiB capitulation to Haidar at Chandr-i 
gin and despatcli to SoringapatBiii as 
priaonei , 366-869. 

129S 


Abdnlla, Kliaji an ofhcial appointed by 
Haidai to the revenue ohaige of Sira, 
Maddagiri, t tc (1774), 293 

Aberrroinbi , Ucn R. succeeds as 
(lovcrnor ef Bombay in place of Gol 
IVilham Medoiis il789), 756, leads the 
Bombay army aud attacks the 
Myeoreau posaessiuDa on the Malabar 
coast (1790), 7d3, 790, bu objective, 
792,796,814 816, Cornwallis' instruc- 
tiuiia to, 816 , eautbuj liis troops in 
Malabar (June 1791), 818, referred to, 
835, biographical note ou, 868 (ri. 28) , 
pru'eeda sg.nnst Sermgaputam 11792), 
8o7, 659. Ills piogiesa thither aud 
uiioaiupment before the foit (Feb 16- 
19). 068 , 87), 876. 

Abingdon, Maioi leads n lu'oi cements 
from Bombay aud helps to raise the 
siege of Telliclierr} against Sardar 
Kbaii, the Mysorean gcueial (Jan 
1782), 369-370 , .bolds the eonnaand of 
the West Coast till -ueeueded by Lt 
Cul, Hunibeistoi' Markeiizie lApi 
1782), 389 

Abu Mubammad Miidah one of 
Haidar's officers taken prisoners at 
Obmkiiili (Mar. 1771i, 188; as 

Haidai s eonbdential adviser, 390, 
areompaiiies Haidar to the Kamatic 
and aeredi^ to Purnaiya's plan of 
eonei ahiieul of Haidar s death (1782) 
until Tipu's arrival, 666 

Achaiiiia X'audit (Baja Birbnl! minister 
of Nawab Mnbammad Ali Walajab, 
his defence of Arcot (Aug 1780), 330 ; 
taken prisoner by Haidar dunng the 
eapitulation of Arcot aud afterwards 
leatored to office (Nov. Dec ITbO), 
346-346, note on, 1122-1129 

Aden. Haidar's uiarcb ou and reduc 
tioi nf (1775), 210-211, bia further 
1 udne ti of (17791, 266 , Tipu « 
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adTAuee ou and mege of (1786j, 695- 
699 : its restoratiou toMobabat Jongi 
son of Basilat Jang (1787), 716 
iga Muhammad: Chief Usher of 
Baidar , anecdote about, as lecorded 
by De La Tour, 469-170 
Agrahar Brahmapuri a suhuib ot 
Seringapatam , lenauied by Xipu as 
Sultanpet , note on, 006 (», 9). 

Afamad Khan leads the secret missKm 
of Tipu to Poona (1798), 969 
Ahtaadt name of an infantry i egiineut 
founded by Tipu, 708, 866, 899 
Ahwdh-byHur-Katk • see andii Mira 
Ikbal 

Akrubnur see under hurumbuiiuiJ 
Alangudi see under hrailhwattr 
A]asingn bead of the Murrai, custums 
and excise departtneuta under Haidst , 
996-997. 

Alexander, Capt commands niiBoglisb 
ootps at Bagaluc and deleuds it 
against Haidai iNoi . 1766), 88 
All Jab aun of Kisam All, lebelion 
and flight of (1795), 94-2-91 ' 

.Mi Mardan Khan Islimu uatne nl tne 
sou of the chief of K.iuchangarh 
circumcised by Tipi't (1766), 700 
.All Baja BeebI quern of Csniianoie 
mentioned in the Ireaty of ifanqa- 
lore (Mer. 17.S4I, 657, llpu'o niantnl 
relations with ( 17ri9) , 722 , 1 1 ferred to, 
99d. 

All Baja of Caniiaiio'o an h 11\ .>f 
Haidar, 69, 71, Ins cruelti towards 
the kiug of Maldives and Haidar's 
treatment of, 470-471 
All Ilsza . accompanies Fntte Haidsi, 
eldest son of Tipu as privy councillor 
to (.Tarrtnikoiida (Bov. 17911, 852, his 
treatment of UiUiz Fand-nd dm 
during the siege of the fort (Nov ), 
863-654, acts ns Tipu's vakil to Corn 
walhf (Feb. 1792), 872. 

Ah Zamaii Khan one of Ilaidai's 
officers taken prisoners in the action 
at ChiiiUuili (Mai 6, 1771) 188 , 
brother-in-law of Badr-u-zanu n KhSu, 
827 (n. 2) 

Allan, Major Alexander - as an Lnsign, 
take-i part in the second Kama tic 
War (1780), 881 , also in the last 
Mysore War (1799) as Deputy-Quarti r- 


Msstec-Qeueral, 990; his leareh for 
the body of Tipil, 996 , his Aceount of 
Oampaign sn Mytore as a souree ol 
information ou the War, 1016 , on the 
alleged treachery ot Tip&’s officers, 
1028 , 011 the obnrscter.of Tips, 1026 ; 
ou Tipu'e want of foresight, etc., 1050; 
on the march of the British army on 
Senngapataui, etc , 1066 1069 , his 
piesentation of the sword of Tipu to 
Maiijuis Wellesley, 1072 
Alumputisb a fort dependent on Arcot , 
kiar,e ol ( Vug. 1760) iiiul note on, 880 
i» 42). 

itiiiHn a levenue turiii, explained, 484 
(« 5) 

Aiuhajidiirga Pi sliwn Madhava Rau's 
hall at '1767), 27, Coinnalhs' inaicii 
thiuugli (Mar -Apr 1791), SOB, reduced 
l.v Major (lowdie (July 1791), 886 
Aiiibbr in N urtb - Vreot district , relieved 
b> Col Smith (Dee 1767), 62, 
Haidar’s planned marchon (1779), 303, 
his siege of (J-.n 1781), 347, itsreali- 
tnlioii to the l.liglisli (1784), 667, 
Col nwuUi>' advance by tin I'asa ot 
{179U, 795, 807 08, 1068. 

Amil a reve'Mio tiriii, evpbiiued, JS7 

111 9 ) 

Aiutr ul-Uuiuu . siijnd 'uii ol Nrwib 
Mubam null -111 liis epigram re, 
(ren Stuart, 667-668 
.^nainalsi a soutbem lorl , itssuiieiidir 
to Capt Wall lb (1790), 76J 
.Ausntapiii mm Viiiiud.ipuiain , in 
Shimuga disti ict , its i o'-aeasion by 
Gen Mattbiiis (Mar 1783) 574, 
retaken b\ Tipn (.Vjir ), 57b 
Ana vatu iii Sl.iinugu district, apiece 
ol enranijiineiit of the Mysore army 
during the a'-tion agsinat the Mali- 
rattas (1786b 702, 

nuchittjduig a ininur post in the 
Baraiiiahal. ita defence against the 
Ivuglisli brigade under Major Gowdie 
(dull 1791), 836; its surrender to 
Mnjnr Uiippage (Mar 1799), 970 
Andiiota. ill Malabar, Col Huinberston 
Macheiun 'i> advance on (1782), 889. 
Andrews, lit liia gallant defence of 
Gajjalabutti end dealb during tba 
Mysorean attach on (Nov, 1768), 92. 
Andrews, Mr,, a member of the Madras 
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Conaeili his peace uegotutiooi with 
Hudar(Feb. 1769;, iOO, 101 (n 186)- 

Anegondi . Haidar's reduotion of the 
chief of (1776), 22S'229}; the cluef's 
chauge of allegisuce to Mahratta^ 
(1766), 691 

Auekal its reduction by Cot. hinitli 
(July 1766), 75, comuianda&t Uuliam- 
mad All's march on (1771), 193 , hren 
Karris' march through (1799), 973 
AnkauafaajJi Uen Hams' advance uu 
towards Sermgapatam (1799), 1070 
AukSle . lu uortliern Karnitak , a^ro\ l- 
Due unit uudi-r llaidar, 393. 
Aohulagirl in tlie iiiiramalial|, its 
reduction hy Col hmttli (17661, 73 
Aunadaui Setti an udiml uudii 
Haidai, 291. 

Anuagndi set uudei hiiulhuiaiU 
Annals of tlic Mysori lioyul tamihj 
leferied to or uuticid , ou the HUtion- 
ship of tSaojOiitja W ude^ar to Kiialnia 
raja II, 1 (u. 1), ou tin- date ot accesaiou 
of lJcttada.Chiuiar.ija Wo^cjai '1770 
1776), 179 (M li , oil the date ol his 
death, 2i9 (n, 56 < , the stoij u, tu^ 
adoptiou of Khasa-Chamaiaja Uu^e- 
jar (1776-1796) as recordediin. 211 243 
(» 13) , 011 the date of his accessiou, 
’241 1 « 16), ou Haidar's couhueimut 
,of the Dowager (jueeu Dakshiua- 
miuaiipi, 246 (n 17. . on the dal. ot 
death of Khasi-Chiimaraja Wodijnr, 
')31(n 46i 

Auamangalaiu a i ivcr near ■Irm, « beu 
the Luglibh ariiij encamped (June 
1763), 361 

Appa Halavaiit liao a Mysoieau *geii< - 
lal, leads a dctaclimi lit dunog 
Tnambdkiao a iiiwisiou of Hjsoie 
(1770l, 160161, tikea part lu tin- 
acUou at Cliiukurli (Mai 6, 1771), 167, 
Appiji Ham, Aiull of Siide, etc 
Ueidar’a eaaclious from (c 1773), 293 
•Ippaji Raui, Yiikll the’ famous witol 
Haidar's time , lakea part iii the peace 
iicgotiatious between ilaidar aud 
Feabaa Madhava Kao (17ti7), 26. is 
deputed by Haidei to further nego- 
tietewltlt Midhara Itoo (1770>, 163, 
and with Inambakrao (177*2) 191-196 
one of thu uiembers of.lMaidai s 


mieaioa to Poona to negotiate peace 
with BaghSba (1771), 203 , his apolia- 
tion by Haidar (c (1^6), 292; invested 
by Haidar with powers to enlist 
recruits to the army from the 
Karuatali (1761), 366; deputed by 
Iipn to Madias to negotiate peace 
with the Ihigliah (1788), 616-617 , takes 
part lu Iipu’s overtures for peace 
with the hnghsh (Dec 1790), 760, 
(Aug .1791), 867. 

Appaji liao of the records estabhsh- 
meuluudti iliiidai, 269 

Aprameya younger brother of Auoliu 
ShaiimijB, Aplaitd in cliaige of the 
lecoids of the treasury and '-ny 
estubhshmeiil (1779), 296 

Arakere to tlie enst of Seiiugapatom, 
Comwalha' ha&e of 0 ]^ratians against 
'bermgapatam (1791), 613-615, Tipu'a 
maicli tnroiigh (1799), 977 

-Viiileri in iaolar district, movement 
ol ^auab Muhammad All aud Field 
Deputies low aids (Juui 1766), 71. 
I ol Won.]'- Ulllicli to (.\OV ), 89. 

Viavnkunchi a southern fort, taken by 
to) 1.aingiApi 1763), 616, its leati 

I. ittuu 10 Nawal) Muhammad All 
imclur the Ireaty i f Maitgalore (Mar 

II, 1781), 656 , Its reducciou bj ueu 
Midous (July 179UI, 736 

Aihprrj Dr. A. I his Liki at y of litdia 
Uffice, on tigei as iipiis emblem, 
1216 1216 , ou Xipfi ' Lihrarv, 1246- 
1219 

Archdeacon, (.apt of tin tJtli Buugsi 
battalion killed lu tin advaiice 
.igaiiist th. bound hedge (Feb. 1792), 
962 

Aleut [Vat id-Antaiclii projected move 
ol Uaidai .nid Niaim All towarda 
Ibepl -Oct. 17b7j, 50, 62 , Col Smith's 
dispositiou ot tbc UnglisU army at, 
56,llHiuars maid, on .June 1780), 
o02 , his siege ■>' (Aug ), 829-330, 838 , 
roiicued sitge and capitulation ot 
.Sept-Hov), 31S-.M6, loote’s u-arch 
»u (Aug 1761), 359-360; Haidar’s 
riioampiueut at (Mov.-Dec.), 867 1 his 
march from (May 1762), 877-878, taken 
hy Geu. Stuart (Mar 1783), 606 

Arivalur a southern fort m tin- 
My ( lean poascssiou (1761), .'180 
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: in North Aroot Aiitnet | Eoidor'a 
■ikge of (Ang. 17d0), 889; beeomu 
'Owte’o ohjeoiive (May 1781), 877, 380, 
battle of (June 1783), 891-884; Tipu'i 
enoMopmeiit at (Jan «Feb. 17M), £66 

Arahed B£g Ehin . an oflieer of Nawlb 
Mnhanitned AH ; taken prisoner 
dnnng Haidar’a aiege of Aroot 
(Sept 1780), 846, appointed by Haidar 
to the government of Malabar and is 
left by TipQ to defend FSlghat '1788), 
660, bis administration of Malabar, 
removal from office and disgrace 
(1788), 719-780 

Asad K ban commandant of a corps in 
Seriugspatam fort (1788) , the failure 
of the Doyaliat attempt to eaptnir 
turn, 689-631 

Asad Ail Kliau a revenue officer or 
minister of finance under Haidar* 
Ilia torture and death (1773), 885-966 , 
referred to, 613 

Aaad All Kbiin Mehtari Haidar's pro- 
vincial commander in Malabar (1768 
1768), 69. 

Asad Ildbi name of an infaiiti i regi- 


ment ieonded by Iipfi, 708, 868, 699. 

Anaite Annual Seguttr (1796.1800) : on 
Haidar and Iipfi Memoir*, 1014*1015 ; 
quoted from, 1319 (». 1) rt leg. 

AttOr. in the HirSmahal , ita reduction 
by Col. Wood (May 1768), 78; taken by 
Haidar (Deo.), 93 

Auley, M. Capt. Aid-de-camp to Oen 
Medons (1^), 780, Tipfi's letter to 
regarding accommodation with the 
Kngliah, 781 

Anmont, Mous commandant of Haidar’s 
Europeans , takes part in the action at 
Vatiiyainbadi (Dec 8, 1767), 64. 

Aykotta in Travaneore, ita fortification 
bj the Dutch (1776), 871 ; and Haidar’s 
advance on , its strah'gie poailiou, 
376; Its importance to Haidar, 738; 
its situation, T36-796 ; its purchase by 
tbe Itsjn of Travaneore and Tipu’a 
claim to sovereignty over it (1789), 
753-768 

Aziin-ul-rmsra \i/jm AII’n oiiuister, 
co-operates witli Curnusllis iii tbe 
camps ign agsiiiat Si rmgaimtsiii 1 1791), 
809 


Bsebe Rao an official under Haidar, 
291. 

Badami lu Soctliern Karu&Uk, 
reduced by Haidar (17761, 228 , further 
reduction of (1 <781, 266 , a revenue 
and TGcriiitiiig unit under Haidar, *296, 
368, a frontier post in north Mysore 
under Xipu, 69,1, its uege by tbe 
Mabrattaa snd the MaSni snd its 
capitulation (1786), 691' Xipu's 

attempted relief of, 696 ; reatored to 
tbe Peshwa 1 1787), 716 

Badr-u-zanian Khan a trusted officer 
of Haidar aud colleague of Purnaiya , 
helps in concealing news of Haidar's 
death until Tipu’a arrival, 666 , coin 
manda at Bediiur (1786), 69S, takes 
part in Xipu'a ihastisement of the 
Mahrattas aud tbe Kizam in Nortberu 
Karnatak (Sept ), 702-703 oouduots 
peace negotiations at Poona (Feb 
1787), 716;, commands a division of 
Mysore troops at Dbarwar during its 
aiegeby tbe Mabrattaa (Sept. 1790- 


Mar 17911, 825, Ins anrestrs, early 
career, chsracW-r, etc , 886 (n 2l 837 ; 
III: capitulation (Mar. Apr), 829 8.|P 
(n 6), oppoRi's Iipu’b depaitiiri fium 
SeriugapiitHin < 1799), 1019 
Itiigaiur 111 Kolir diRtrut, Iniglish 
attack on (June 1768), 74 76 , stormed 
aud taken by llsidar i Nov ), 88 , Col 
Wood’h march back on, 89 
fiigmsrpetb in North Arcnt. Haidar's 
msrefa tOHsrds (June 1782i, 8HI 
liabadurbanda in Noi tUei ii Karnatak , 
reduced by Haidar |177(i), 338; further 
leduction of (1778), ‘266, besieged and 
takrii b> the Mahrattas and tbe 
Nuliii (1766), 701 , its aum-udet to 
'lipu after a siege, 711 , Xipu's march 
by (Mar 1787), 716, its Riiirendei to 
Capt. Andrew Bead (Apr 1791), 861. 
Habadur Kliilii Killedar of tbe fort of 
Bangalore , Ins defence of the furt 
against the llnglwh (Mat. 1791), 799, 
806, his deatU during the uege of 
Bangalore referred to, H32. 
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BtlUie, Lt. Col : m Coptiia, commando 
a company of aepoyi m the action at 
Changama (SepL 9, 1767), 47 , and an 
English battalion at TiruAapp&malai 
(Sept. 96), 58; takes np the command 
ot Col. Harper’s oo^ Irom Quctfii 
(1780), 381 , bis march towards Conjer* 
veram (Ang.), 833; his further move- 
ments (Aug.-Sept ) 834,386; hla defeat 
and capture in the action at Ferani- 
bifcnm (Sept 10), 837-839 (n. 66); bis 
conduct reviuwod, 840-841‘ tones 
Monro on his mistake, 819d44, le 
ferred to, J*!0, 867, 374, 690. 

1 laird. Sir David Icsds the leit division 
during Curiiiiallu attack on Sennga- 
patani (Feb 1799), 861 , bis dissatis- 
faction dne to the placing of the 
command of the Nizam's contingent 
under Col. Arthur Wellesley (1796), 
970; cumiiiuiida a brigade in the action 
at MalavaJli (Mar 27i, 976, leads the 
Storming Party m Seringapatam (May 
4], 987-990) , hia search for the body of 
IipS, 993 recipient of the snord of 
Iipfi, 1073, refeired to, 1024. note on, 
1919-1916 

Itijl Rao son of Rsglinba , his claims 
to i’eshwaship supported bv Sindhia 
(1796), 943. 

Bsji Rao Darve lialf-brothei of 
Raglioba , seeks Eaiuai's assistance 
to a rest possessioii of .Sira from 
Ripuji Siudlaa (17741, 201 , sola as 
RagliAba’s agent during the latter'- 
renewed iicgotiatioua with Haidar 
(1776), 907 takes part in the action at 
Saunsi (1776), 947, acts also as Hai 
dar'a accredited ensoy to Ragfaoba, 
819. 

Bi]i Rao Naniajata accompanies Tn- 
ambakrao during the Mahrstta cam- 
paign 111 Mysore and is left in charge 
of Ourramkonda (1771), 180. 

Bfkir Sihib son of Badi-u-ramiu 
Kban ; leads a detachment in the 
Barimahal against Col Maxwell (Oct 
1791), 838-889 

BSla-Mirtinds-Varma (Martinda-Var- 
ma) . ruler of Travaocore (1729-1768), 
bis unifying policy and military 
dueiplme, 7-9 

Btla-RCma Varnia niler of Travauoore 


(1766-1799) ; follows in the footsteps of 
Ills father and oonstrocts the Tronm- 
core Ltnet, 89, contemporaij ot 
Haidar, who marcbes agamst bun 
(Aug 1766), 10, contemporary of 
Tips, who nx-ognises him as an sUy 
of the English (1784), 795, and yet 
carries on his aggressive designs 
against him (1789), 739-789. 

BiUa-Tengf a tax; its alwlition by 
Haidar, 408 

Balagbat an administrative division 
niidei Haidar, 488 

lidloifhdt euthfn a department under 
Haidar, 989, 990 

Balaji Rao Tipu's officer comma udiug 
a detaclimeut , oidered to check the 
English advance on Bangalore (Mar. 
1791), 798, act- as Tipu’s emissary 
to the court of Poona (1795-1799), 
967-969 

Balam rebtlLoii in (1789), 378, Haidar’s 
attempt to recover it, 875 Tipfl’a 
march throngh (1781), 676 , uamed b) 
TipQ as .Ifunctialiad, 899 III 1). 
Balavaiit Rao a Maliratta cavalry 
officer under Haidar, commands a 
dttachtneii) nt Karur (1760), 338, 
repulses su Hiigliah detscun.iut fiom 
Trichinopoly (1781), 366 
Ba)saubs))i iiesi Cuddapsli, a fort 
reduced b\ Hiidiir (1779', 962 263. 
Bangalore Haidar’s iimrcb to (1667), 
26 . becomes tbe objective of Muham- 
mad All and ilii liuglish (176-)), 74, 
garrisoned by Haidar against their 
attack, 7'J , Haidar's resuru to. after 
the conclusion of the Ti ealy of Madras 
(Apr 1769), 1(W. Haidar's march by 
en route to the Earns tic (1780), 397; 
a strategic post under Haidar, 516-616, 
Tipu’s march on , » roiilr to Adorn 
(1786), 696, objective of Lord Corn- 
wallis (1791), 794, Ins advance on 
(Feb I and euciiiupuipiit at (Mar.), 
796-797, bis storming of the Fetish 
of (Msi G-7), 798-800, contemporary 
description of the PcUah, 800 (a SQ)- 
801, the salubrious climate of the 
plaoe,802(».31};sieg< and oapitulabon 
of the fort of (Mar 7-81), 801-b06, 
a rival of tbe English and Nisim’a 
force. *t (Apr. 28), 809; Cornwallis’ 
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mareb northeastward towards (July), 
UM ; its surrender to Col. Head (Apr. 

17 S 9 ), ses. 

Bangalore (JBtb cent ) : as described lu 
Scott’s Burpron’s Daughter, 1009-1010 
Bsnkapui Haidar’s gift of to the 
Hawab of Savaiiur (1779), 299 , named 
by Tipu as Johungarh and his acti- 
vities at (17861, 708 09, 719. 
Baunerman, Brigade-Major bis depu- 
tation to the L ijrt ot Travoneure 
(1788), 781. 

Bannfir Tipu's c otiucil at (1799), 977 
ilapanapalli in the Knlai Uluk, 
Jiaidsr's encampment at (Dec I767i, 
61 ii'.le uti, 62 9,51 

Bapiiji Siudhia sun nf Mabimaji 
Smdhia, appointed b> 1 iiaiiibakiao 
to the goveru'ueiit of the buba of Sira 
(June 1772), 197, liia capitul'itiuii to 
Haidar (17711, SC'd 

Biirumahsl MulinitU uarfait. in 
(17i!7), 27, as an objective of ^a«ab 
.Muhammad All, 11 , Haidar's inareli 
b\ way ot, 11, a leveuueui.i, imdei 
Uaidar, Ktiohsh luvtsioo of 

'Oct -No. 1790*, 772-774 actiiiliesoi 
till Mysoie siiiiy lU, against the 
English (Oct J791i, isib, cession to 
the English of, imdti tbi Treati of 
beniigapatsm (Mat 1792J, 877. 
Baramal, B.l|a 'X'ujwsut odicri 
commanding ciizaiu i. csv.ilry detacl ■ 
incut during the Oornwalbs campaigu 
against bcnngapatsm (1791), 791, 
807, bis alow luoiemcnts and junction 
with CornHsllibiAi,r J, 810-bll (n 46, . 
bis c mduct criuciai d, 821 , lenieseut. 
Nizam All during I'lpu's ov<rtuce> 
for accummudatibu (Feb - Mu) 1791), 
888 , referird to, 651. 

Barrow, bti John author of Dtfr of 
Lord jVacaitiug, (juoted, on Macarl 
uey's duel with badleir (Sept 2 1, lT84i, 
600-601, on Macurtney's miiiutes, 670 
Basalat Jang brothei nf Nizam All 
and JahgttUar of Adorn , hisreductnni 
by Nizam All il766j, 20, Ins position 
under tbe 2>i(edtt> of Bengal 122; bis 
tel ntory raided by Haidar ( J76B), 161 , 
joins the Mabrattas and Niziin All lu 
a projected invasion <f Mysore and 
procaede againet the recalcitrant rhief 


of Bellary (1776), 908-209 ; hu defeat 
by Haidar who levies a eontribntion 
from him (Nov.) 910-211 ; espouses the 
cause of Murari Bao of Oooty (1778), 
215 , his tenting of the Ountfir oireai 
to the Engliali and the attempted 
inarch of the English troops to Adoni 
through Mjsore territory (1779), 812, 
321-,128, Ins cession of Kolar to 
Hmdar (1761), 618, his deith (1788), 
761 , referred to, 696, 1191-1197 

Hssiivungiidi in the neighbourhood of 
Bsngiilore (uow a suburb), Kuiur-ud 
dill'., riicampmeut at (Mar 1791), 808 

fiasaijpstua. in bhinioga distnct; 
under Haidar’s H»aj , plundered by 
Medikere Naiaku ot Cliitaldrug 
(1778), 267 

Bu.svaiijaduigu 111 Shiuioga distriit 
Us reduction by the Engiiab and 
recapture by Haidai ilTSa), 70-7J. 

lUtiC'Jo soutliofTrineomslee, English 
Hiid French fleets under Admiral 
''iillrem and Uughis sail off to after 
the action at XiinroiuHtee (Apr 1782), 
!70, Admi'Hl Sufftem sails to (Aug 
.1st 

Hsisdiris III Mjsun ilstli cent I, nuti 
on 6281') 111. 

Ikial'nu, l<t t’ol Vle\sudci ssCaptaiu, 
lesds a d. ia''liiiieut duiing (ten 
.Medo'.s sriutherii campaign lo 
ascertain tin posaibility of luUriug 
Mysori by the Miigh Bass (1790i , also 
B<iv( 111 till Ci'iitie flirieion under 
t'ni. Kelly in the Ilaijmalial iSept J, 
771, anthvi ul i 1 tru uf the Origm 
atul tuiiiluct of the Will irif/t i'tppou 
b¥-li 2 ii 1 18001 uu .Mari) ale WetlMley’s 
uhjectivt in iigard lu Tipu’s cuuiieo- 
tion with Frann,968 (ii 26i, on the 
Tips Vie’leslcy roriehpoiidence(l799i. 
868.))i 2[h , the importance of his work 
as an HUthunty lor the last Mysore 
War, 1018, his nhserviitiuus on TipiVa 
conduit (subse(|iifut to 1792), 1062 
releiied to, 1086 (n. 18), ou the 
character, ]« reniiallty, etc , of ripii 
(1799), 12,18 1280 

HadnSi (liutdar-Sagar'i , English ad 
vaiice on (Apr. 1768), 70, Haidar’s 
entry into after the relief of Matigelora 
(May), 71; a revenue unit and 
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prorineisl toTrn nn£er Haidar, 386, 
614416, 617 , 0«n. Matthews' advance 
on and aoqnuitioo of (1783), 673-674 ; 
Tipfl's march to, 676 , and siege and 
capitulation of, 676- W, a cover for 
ret eat for Mysore army under Bur- 
han-ud-dm (1786), 684-696, 703, 

I’aradnrani .Bhnu’a march towards 
(1791), 857 

Belagola junction of the Bombey army 
with the mHiii army at (1799), 1071 
Bellary Haidnr’s advance on 11769), 
101, his reu>‘MP(1 advance on and 
reduction ul il776j, 30B-310, undei 
Tipu <17861, 6.19 named by him Sxmi 
Futtuii, 899 (ii li 

Bellecoinhe, Mou-. de Ouviinui of 
Pondicherry , his gallant defence iiiid 
surrender of the town to the Siiglish 
(1778), 495 (« 94) 

Bctloc, Hilaire on Oliver Crouiuell, 
quoted, 441 (n 41)-442 
Belpur Haidar'a march through aft, r 
the siege of Tripasure (Aug 1781), JtO 
lionkipur' its surrendei to PaniuiJui 
BhailiDu 1791), 86h 
Bi'ruadotte aftrrwai da King of bwede. 
aa n ^eijeant, Uk< n prisoner in the 
naval action nt Cuddalore (Apr. 178.1' 
610, 

Betamangiilaiii in Kolar District, Col 
Lang's march on in pursuit of Haidai 
(Sept 176s). 91 

Bettada Cli,4niara8S IVodejar VII il770- 
177C) rulei of Mj -.ore in succession 
to Nsiijaiaja Wodeyar, 1T8-230 , birth 
aereaiiou, etc., 179 IK), political events 
of the reign, with Haidar at the helm 
of affairs, 180-229 (see also under 
Hatdiir AID , death, S29 230 
Bbavini name of a river in Coimbatoie 
diatnet , a strategic position in the 
Southern Knglish Campaign (Ang - 
Sept 1790), 766, 768, 770-771 , its con 
iluenoe with the Cauverv (Bhaidiu- 
Ksilal), another strategic position 
(Nov. I, 772 ; Major Cnppage's advance 
on (Aug. 1791), 843. 

Uhiftepinth, of SirabafU coiifiriiird in 
the revenue charge of Badtmi bv 
Haidar (C. 1779), 2M 
Bhuvanagiri lu the Raniitic-Baisii 
gbit j overrun by Haidar’s irregulan 


(Nov -Dee. 1780), 846. 

Bidadi ComwalliB' march by the routs 
of (May 1791), 812 

Uijipnr. Iipu'a assertion of claims to 
sovereigntv over (1784), 684 

Billiaprtam in Malabar, where Gen 
Abercromby cantons the Bombay 
troops (Jane 1791), 618 

Blrbal, Ruja see nndei Achay(ia- 
Pandd 

Boinraj one of the FSIegirs in the 
Rarnatic-Payanghat , his defection 
(rum Haidar (Oct 1761), 368 i Coote's 
.idvauc, on bis territory (Msy 1789), 
,)78 

Bonaparte, Najioleun: Ins early iniiitaiy 
successes in Bnrope ( 1796-1799), 746- 
717 ; Ilia designs on India (1798), 958 , 
his oorieapondence with Tipu (1799), 
967 , referred to, 110 

Bondenot* french cavalry officer of 
Haidar, assoemtes himself In an 
attempted conspiracy to overthrow 
the government on the death of Haidar 
1 1782', 5 >9, his lefuaal to oo-operate 
uith ’J if Q at Mangalore <iu receipt of 
Intel ligiiiiee of tmcc in Kurope (July 
1783', 684, 674. 

Bonrcbier, Charlei, or of 

Madras during 'he Fii-st Mysore War 
(176T-j76!)i ; ou Haid.,r-Kizam All 
Treaty il76T), 31 36 , Haidar’s view of 
him , 97 , on the selection of Mr. 
Andrew as envoy to Haidar (1769), 101, 
Haidar’s coireapoiidc ice v itb on the 
subject of peace (17691, 106 ; bis official 
career, etc , 116 (n ’561-117, his ree- 
ponsibilitv for the conduct of the war 
III the KarnstiO bj the fie’d Deputies 
(1768), 121-123 , on Col Smith’s move- 
meuts sgamst Haidar (1769), 131-139 ; 
oi Ihe Trent!/ of Mndraa (Apr 3, 
17691, 146-148, favours the ides of 
lestoratiou to power of the Uaiing 
House of My si’ic (1767), 611, referred 
to, 1098-1094 

Bnurcbier, James brother of Charles 
Bonrchier, Governor ct Madras ; sent 
to relieve Col Smith of pohtical 
caies (1767), 36 , accedes to the neees- 
bity of warding off the invasion of 
Payaughit by Haidar and Nuim, 86; 
T'nmber of Msdraa Council during 
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p«»oe negotwtions <ritb Btidkr ud it 
deputed to him (1T6B), 101, lOTi referred 
to, 1093 • 

Bewring, Leivin B. hie Hatdur AU 
trnd Tips Sultan (1893) uotioed or 
tfilerred to on the obartotenzatiou of 
Stidtr, 616 (n 92), on TipO'e pedigree 
on the mother's side, 662 (n 3) , on 
Iiord Comivallte' policy re the De/i- 
ntitve Trtaiy of Smngapatam (Mar. 
19, 1792), 882-883 , the importance of 
hu work in Anglo-Myeore Hiatory, 
1017, on Itpu's cryptogram, 1012, 
bis (lehueatieii of TipiVs charactim, 
1013-101S 

tlousrr, Capt ouininiiiida at Dhaiu- 
ptiraiii (\iiK 1790), 763, leads a 
Madras battalion daring the last 
Mysore War (1799), 971 , is detached to 
occupy Gurramkouda, Gooty and 
other places (May 26), 998 

BraitU-naitc, Col oBicer counnaudiDp 
at Pondicherry directed to mo\c to 
Chingleput (Aug 1780), 331 ; aeeoin 
paniea Gen Hector Mmiro to Conjee 
lonm, 338 , takes up command of the 
tioops in laujore (Ang 1781) and 
defeats the Mysoreans at Alaugudi 
(bept ), 361-366 , hia defeat and capture 
by TipO at Acnagudi (Feb. 17%), 37l> 
873 , referred to, 371. 388, 610, 991 

Bridges, Col officer couiinaiidiug at 
Tnchiaopoly (i>ec 1790), 779 

Brooke, Capt takes part and la 
Hounded in tli, action at Motbagal 
(Oct. 1768) 84-86, bis lutervicH Hith 
Haidar on the subject of peace (.laii. 
1769), 97-100; referred to, 136 

Brown, Capt officer commanding X 
Madras Battalion during CoruHallia' 
second siege of heringapatam (Feb. 
1792), 866 , leads a detacbineiit lu the 
Kaiiiabc during the last Mysore War 
(1799), 997-998 


Calaimuttur in the liiramahal; place 
of encampment of Haidar and Kiaioi 
All after the action at Timvaimamaiai 
(Sept. 1767), 66. 

OoieMdur •/ Pernian Corresymndence : 
noticed or referred to ■ on the Batdac- 


Bmce, Maj.-Oen temporarily takes 
obarge of the Madras Amy from Gen 
Stuart (July 1783), 667 

Bryet, Lt. officer eommauding at 
Falghat duiing Haidar’s activities in 
the South (Nov. 1768), 93. 

Bnobanaii-Hamilton, T>r Francis bia A 
Journey Through Sfgiore, Malabar 
and Canara (1802) as an authority 
for the last years of Tipu’s regime, 
1000, lOU. 

Pudikote Pass of ; ascent of bi Nanah 
Muliainiiiad All and Field Deputies 
efi roulf to Kolar (June I768i, 73 , 
junction of Col Sniitli and Wood at 
(Sept 6l, 79, 

Ituran-nd-dln Loniiuaudant of rockat- 
intii aud lutiuiati friend uf Comtnair 
daiit Muhaiiiuiad AU , seat by Tipn as 
a messenger to the latter betoif his 
esecntion (Nov 1788), 638 

Unrguyne, Sir John Comiiiaudui-iii- 
Cbief of the Madras Army in sncees 
Sion to (ieu Stuart i Sept 1783), 667 

]!url)an-tti.l-d1n 'i'lpii'H cousin and 
biuther-ni-lSM . proceeds with a 
detacliiiieut to the siege of Nirgiiiiii 
(Feb 1786j, t)S7 , conducts the sn ge 
(Mar Ort ), 687 690 , reducts Kittoor, 
etc, 691, Ins artivities against the 
Mabiattas in tin north (1786), H't4- 
696, 702-704 Ins it rail from Coorg 
(1789), 736 

Byrni, husigi. Ina relief of tilluru 
(June 14, 1732), 3lff. 

Pueay, Moiis Count dt Mr Andrea s' 
reference to, 101 , Haidar's hoiH uf 
expucted arrival of in India (Apr 
I782i, 376 3*6, Tipfl'a sanguini hopes 
of the aiMval of iFsb 1783), 669. jnius 
Admiral .Siiffreiii aud ai rives oil 
Cuddalun (Mar ), 60H, and tikes pari 
with the Mssoreaua in the di tence of 
the Iorn\pr >, (lOlMIlO 


Nilim All Trealt il7ii7l, 31 (n. 67). 
on Btidar’a digbt to Senngapatam 
during the actiuu with the Mabrsttas 
at Chiukurli (Mar. 6, 1771), min. iO), 
on Haidar-Kaghoba relatuma (1778), 
203 (n. 37) ; on Murgri Uao's death 
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(1779), 919 (n 46) ; on thf movomenti 
of the MvRorc Mabiatta and Mn^bal 
forces and the letreat of the Mab- 
rattas, etc , (1777), 96C (n 37), ou 
Haidar’s northern obfeotlve against 
the Mahrattaa (r. 1780) , 834 <n 81) ; 
ou the change in the political position 
of Nawab Mnfaammad All and the 
Knglish (1781), 667 (n 6), on the peace 
negotiations with Tinfi (178-1), 664 
iu. 29) 

Calient itb invabioo h> the My-.ori' 
General haraklci drinuasa Hao (1773* 
1771), S6H, Haidar's infant navy at the 
port of, destroyed hy Admiral Hughes 
(June 178J), 319, as a procincial town 
under Haidar, S16, 518; uamod b\ 
Tipu as Tslilmahid, 899 (n, 1) 

Call, John Member of the Council at 
Madras (1768), 73 , ins responsibility 
for tliu English narfare (of 1768), lil, 
193 124 (see also Under FteUl Deputies), 
referred to in a eontemporar^ punt. 
136 (« 176)-I37 , further referred to, 
1094.1096. 1099 

Cahert, Capt ofTirer commanding at 
.\mbili dining llaidar'i- siege of the 
place (Nov-Dee 1767), 61. 

Campbell, Capt. Dugald coininands 
the 74th lleginieut during rornwallis* 
second attack on Senugapatam (I'eb. 
1792), 863 

Campbell, Col Donald reduces the fait 
of Veiibataglri and Kolai i-iuue 176H) 
74.7.> , .n t>i isoner of Tipu . is is-lesaed 
iitid SI lit by Sliaik Ayaz lo propose 
terms to i)eu Matthews at Bednfir 
(.Tan 178!1), 671. 

Campbell, tol John Ins gallant de- 
fence of Maiignloii against Tipu'i. 
siege (Maj Pec 1788i. 6'^, 5W, 5H7 
588, 636, 612, hia knrrender audesa- 
eiiHlioii of Jfiiiigaloie t-Tau 1784 , and 
duiith tMai 33), 660, lefeiied to, 674. 

Campbi II, lit Col ■ oi the 74th Hegi- 
inent, takes part m the attaek on 
Senugapatam tit pi . 1799), 984. 

Campbell, Maj Ueti Sir Archibald 
Ooteruor of Madras lU succeaaioii to 
Lord Macartney, 718-715 ; bis warning 
to Tips re the latter's aggressiotti m 
TrsTanoore (1787-1788), 799-790, (M. 

Canuauoie the unsnereasful Knghnb 


laes 

attempt nt reduction of (Jan 1768), 70; 
Tipu'a visit to (Tan. 17^, 792; taken 
byOen Abercromby (Dec 1790), 788, 
814, bia cantoning of tbe troops at 
(■Tune 1791), 818 

Carangooly taken by Ceote (Jan. 81, 
1781), as a strategic poutton 
(1781.1782), 868, 977 ; its reduction and 
demolition by (ien Stuart (Feb. 1783), 
569. 

Camae, Gen. bis conclusion of tbe Oon~ 
Kfntwii of Warijavm (Jan. 14, 1779), 
307 

Casam-iijor, J R raie of the members 
of council of liord Macartnev at 
Madras (178M786), 698 

Cathcart, Lt. Col. takes part in the 
siege of Cnddalore (.Vpr 1783), 610, 

Caveripatam . in the Eam.itic-Balaghit, 
besieged and taken by Haidar (Sept. 
1767), 41 , 45 Haidar's retreat to (Dee }, 
64, Tipu’a encampment at and Tn- 
ambakrao'B march on (May 1771), 199- 
193 , Haidar's march through en routt 
to .kreot (June 1780), 327 , its central 
poiitiou during Gen. Medows’ aonthem 
campaign againat lipQ (Not 1790), 
774-775 

Catei ipui Bin ill tbe Karu.itlc-Bdlaghat, 
its poBSeasion by Col Wood (1768), 73 , 
Its surrender to Haidar (Dec, 1768), 
'J4, uen Medows' intended march up 
the PasB of ;17a0), 7T6 778-779, 786, 
continues aa a strati gii post (1799), 
997. 

Cbaluieih, Lt. oOlcei commanding s 
corps of Topati>a st Palgblt (1791), 
841, his defence and capitulation ol 
Coimbatoic (June Nov ), 842-646, hia 
release deinanded nv CorntraUis (Feb. 
1792), 867868 

Lbsjnbargaih in the Kariiatic-Bayau- 
gbut ot eri nil and takiii poabeshion by 
tbe Mysore horse (1780), 816, Gen 
Cootr a adtaneu bt way oi (May 1782), 
378 

Cbaiidgal ueai Seringapatam , lipu’a 
poBilitin at agamat tbe advanemg 
British 101 cee under Cen, Harris 
(1799), 977, 1071. 

Chandra Bao ' one o! the of&oera of 
Haidar; takes {art m the action at 
iakurh (Mar. 8, 1771), 189. 
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CQtMtdngin Hkidar’i aSTauoe up to 
(1779), flWi hia reSnetion at (Tan 
1789). 866469. 

Ohangiah * Hudar's inarch towardt the 
PaaaAf (Aug. 1767], 4142, action a^ 
(Sept. 3), 16>4B, 64; Haidar’i penustcnt 
eye on ^779), 803, hit reiieued des 
cent by (June 1780), 327 , nvemin bj 
the Ifyaore hocae (Jnlv), 829 , Tipu’a 
maroh by to divt rt Cm nwalln,’ d» <ngn>. 
on Ifysore (Feb 1791), 796 
Obannagin a dependency (fliednur, 
ita plaudei by Medi kere ^ 1 1 aha cf 
Cbitaldmg (1778), 267 
Ohannannaiya an official under Haidar 
faia torture and diamiesal (1 7681 2So 
Cbannapatna PCabn > Mldhava Rao a 
maroh by way ol (1767), 26 27 , Kizam 
All’s junction with the Mahiattaa at 
(Apr), 99, bis movement towards, 
57, Haidar'a march on eu route to the 
Karnttic (June 1780), 327 , Cornu allu 
maroh by the route of tou ards ‘it nii 
gapatazD (May 1791), 812 81% l>7d 
Chaunarijaiya (oi Ramaginj agent of 
Haidar, tteacbeioutly slani ufaib 
demanding arreani of tnbtitc fiom the 
Zlmorin (1773), 199 

Channarayadurga Fesliva Midlmva 
Bao'a advance on and urge of (1T67I, 
35, a revenue unit undei Haidar 
(17711, 286, 293 , withstands an asaault 
by Major Gowdie (July 1791), 836. 
Chapus, Moue one of tlie Frenoh 
officere deputed by General Malaitic 
to reside 81 Seringapatani (179-)), Sil 
advises Tips to give battle to tbe 
English uear Malvalli lu pieferenoc 
to the ground neai Maddur mer 
(1799), 971, bis BUmnder at the atorni- 
ing of SeringapaUm 'May 4), 989, 
991; hie adriee to Tipu re hissur 
reoW to tbe English, 10181019, 
Tipu s refusal to di liver him to tbe 
English, 1062, refened to, 1067 
Cbaugant in Malabar, TipO's inaioh 
np to (June 1789), 722, 

Cherry, Mr, representative of Com. 
wslba , receives Tipii's vakiU lu oainp 
during petee negotiations (Feb 1792), 
era. 

Chetpnt near Madras, a militaij out* 
station for the confederates (1767), 60, 


beueged aud rednoed by Haidai (July 
1780), 829; established at Haidar's out* 
post (Nor ), 816 , Cuote'e halt at (May 
1782), 878 . march of the Mysore troops 
(under TdshekhSne Krishna Bao) 
tmough (June), 381; Tipd pisses 
through (Jan 1791), 782 

Ohetwa m Xravanoore , advance of 
Mysore forces on (1774), £68, its jpos* 
jPBSion demanded fioin tbe Dutch by 
‘<ardlrEbJn, Haidai sGeneisI (1776), 
270 sitge and surreiidei of, 272 , the 
finitl'.bs attempt of the Dutch at its 
lecaptnre (1778 , 278 £74 lu eompleti 
pobsebbion of Haidar (1760% 276, 7S8i 
leferied to, 727-728 

Gheyur south of Satysmsugalam , Col 
Floyd attacked at by the Mysore army 
(Sept 1790), 769, Oen Medow s' march 
on, 771 

Chidambaram in South Aroot district 
overrun by the Mysore horse vJuly 
1780;, <29, established as an outpost of 
Mjsire (Nov ), 346 Goute s t (.pulse at 
(Tune 1781), dil-35< Haidar talla back 
on (Tuly), 3o8, it^ surrendei to tbe 
English (Sept 1790), 761 

Cbikballapui taken bj Pushua 
MidbavsBuo (1767), 26, siigc of by 
Col, Smitb (Aug 1768), 76 77, the 
siege raued by bim, T9, induced by 
tbe Peahwa (1770), 161, its sunerder 
to Cornwallis and TipS's inaioh 
thither (Mar 17911, 808 

Chikkadi VBi J;e Wodtyar his adniims- 
trail ve ref 01 ms as the foundation for 
latri divelopmeuth 486 hou Tipu 
V ion ed them 918 

Cbikkappa ITnuda Palegai of Koiata 
gire aud piotige of Haidar, his 
snneuder to Fcsliwa MJdhava Rao 
11767,, 26 

ChiUumkobab a tumor fort in the 
Barin abal , reduced by Majui Goudie 
(Sept 1791), 886 

Chimuaji MSdbava Bao younger bro- 
ther of Biji Rao and the bur-elect of 
Mina Famavis (IT^g), 918 

Chimniji Pant a Mahratta general 
nuder Haidar , fights against the Mah- 
rattos and is taken prisoner (ITTI), 
104, sent on Cowle to Poona (1774), 
201 
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Cbingtopnt »n olqeobve o( HaiAMr’i 
raids (July IffiO), tUB,' Ool. Braith- 
waito’a moveneut tbitber, 881iiOen. 
Mann’s msroh by wsy of (Aufc ), 388 , 
bis arrival ft sad mufh from to 
Madras (Sept lS-13), 847 ; and Coote’a 
relief of, 848; in possession of the 
English (Aag.i, 369. 

Chinknrh . note on, 134 (n. 8) , action at 
(Mar. e, 1771), 187-190 (n. 10), 193, 196; 
junction of the Mahratta oavalr) with 
the English armi at (May 1791), 81ft, 
881. 

ChmtSmauipet ■ Oornwalhs’ march on, 
to meet Tejwant (Apr 1791), 811. 

Chirsltal m Malabar, Thpfi's progress 
against the Nair Baiah of (Jan. 1789|, 
721 

Chi;tbiylr Khan an officer of Xawib 
Mohammad Ail WilajSh ; taken 
prisoner duniig the capitulation of 
ArcotiNcv 1780), 346. 

Cbitaldrng Haidar’s evactioii from the 
Valegir of (1779|, 197 his siege of 
(Jul>-Oct 1777), 949-26), his renewed 
seige of (1778-1779), 257-269, its capi- 
tiiUtiou (Mar 1779), 259-260, march of 
the Mysore army by fii ruuia to 
Kargond (Feb 1786), 687, named by 
Tipfi as t'urrokhyafi Hiuar, 899 («. i) 

Cbittoor advance of Mysore troops on 
(July 1780), 818, defection of its 
Fiilegai from Haidar (Sept 1781), 
368 , advance of the EugUsli array on 
and its '.nrrendor iNov I, 368-864 . 
retaken by Haidni i Dec }, 366 , its 
evacuation bv .\bdul Wahab Khan 
(.Tan 1782), 869. 

ChoU\aiam in Sontli India, its sur- 
render to the English (Sept 1790), 
7f4 

Choultry Flam- peuetration of the 
Mysore horse up to (.Tuly 1780), 829. 

Chuigal-Palayam ea>t of Tnahiuopoly 
fort, Haidar's base of operations dur- 
ing bis attempted siege of Tcichino- 
poly (June 1731), 860. 

OHve, Lord (Earl Fowls) . Oovenior of 
Madns; eadowa the mausoleum of 
Baiyid Ibrahim, the Good Oommcnd- 
aiU (1800), 866. 

Oloae, Maj.-Oen. Sir Barry, as Lieuten- 
ant, distmgniahes himself in beating 


Baidar’e foreet on the West Coast 
(1780), 864; as ‘Adjatant-Oeneial and 
member of the Oommuaion for tiie 
Settlement of Mysore (1799), 1028, 
1066, 1081 ; first Kesldent In MyaoM, 
1085, 1089, 1091 ; referred to, 685.' 

Cochin : Haidar’s projected comiueit pf 
and demands on (1786), 266-26T ; hla 
renewed demands on (1776-1786), 288- 
269,' 271, Tipfi’a demands on (1788), 
723-724 , as a Batch possession, 72.'>- 
727, 730-731 ; named by Tipu as 
JConelii-Bundtir, 899 (n. 1) 

Cockerel, Col leads a reserve during 
the disposition at the stormirg of the 
Pettali of Bangalore (Mar 6, 1791), 
799400 

Coimbatore- Haidar's march from to 
Seringapatam after hi> invasion of 
Travaucote (1766), 11* (n. 14); fti 
rednction by Col. Wood (May 1768), 
78, a fionnabiug w saving oei.trennder 
Haidar, 616, 618; its reduotion by' 
Col Fullarton (Kov 1783), 626-827; 
’Pipfi’s movement to (Jnne 1789), 729; 
movement of 7)ipfi and the BngUsb at 
(May 1790), 767, Gen Medou s' reduc- 
tion of (July 21), 769, as a startiog 
point foi the invasion of Mysore, 76^ 
760, operations u the conntiy of 
(Aug.-Sept ), 764-767 ; as Tipu’s objcc- 
tivc (Oct.), 772 , as lipu's aource of 
supplies, 776-777 , its strategic import- 
ance to the English, 785 ; siege and 
defence of (Jniie-Oct 1791), 840-844, 
its capitulation (>ov ), 845 

Conieeveram Col. Smith cantons his 
army at ( Sept Hov 178'’), 66 , proposed 
march of tlie Enghali army to 
(Feb 1769), 102 , proposed yunctioii of 
the i-nglish army at (Aug 1780), 882- 
S'13, Gen He tor Munro's arrival at 
aud Col BailUe'b inaicb towards 
(Aug -Sept ), 834-335, Gou. Monro’s 
oritical positiou at, 389-340, and hif 
letreat from (Sept 11), 341, 848; 
Haidar breaks up hia camp from 
(Sept 19), 844, his further movementa 
m the vicinity of (Aug 1781), 839-880; 
march of the K.iigUab on iJan 1791), 
784. 

Conway, (ieii Commandant of the 
Fiispoh Settlements in India, who bauds 
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ov«r Btenoh priion«n to Holdtf 
(1T88),6M 

Cooke. Ctpt. . coimnaadi a battalion m 
the aotioB at Ohangama (Sept. S, 1767), 
47 i takes part in the action at Tim- 
vappimalaiiepulsiiig the oontederates 
during their burned movement to 
occupy the hill (Sept 26, 1767), 62-68. 
Coompta : In northern Earnatak , ]nuc- 
tioD of Oapt. Little'a detachment with 
Paratnram Phan at, and hia march 
from (Jnne-Sept. 1790), 824 82S 
Coorg Haidar's invasion of (1774), 200; 
insurrection in (1774-17761, 20&206; 
further insurrection m (Feh. 17^), 
873; Haidar’s deapatoh of a force to 
(Apr.), 876 , Tipfi’s reduction of (1784), 
676-678; his renewed in\aaion of 
(1786), 679-683, further rebellion in 
(Dee 1768), 719, its cession to the 
Enghsh by Iipfi under the Treaty of 
Seringapatam (Mar 1792), 874, 877, 
named by Tipu as Zufurabdd, 899 
(». 1 ). 

Coote, Oen. Sir Eyre sent out with a 
detMhment from Bengal by W. 
Hastings to retneve the disaster st 
Ferambakoni (Sept. 1780), 347, bis 
arrival in .Madras (Nov 6), 848 ; bis 
movement against Haidar (Jan -June 
1781), 348-849, bis repulse at Chidam- 
baram (June 16), 361-362, inflicts a 
decisive blow on Haidar at Porto 
Novo (luly 1), 868-858; bis movements 
thereafter (Joly-Aug), 868-860, takes 
part in the battles of Pollilore (Aug. 
27) and Sboliugbur (Sept. 27) forcing 
Haidar's forces to retreat from the 
field, 860-863; his relief of Vellore, etc 
(Nov ), 868-^ , relieves Tripassore 
and cantona at Poonamallee having 
taken ill (Nov -Dec.), 366, his second 
rehef of Vellore (Jan. 1782), 368, 378; 
attempted relief of Permaooil (May), 
377 , his farther movements and objec- 
tive of attacking Haidar’s msgsaine 
and depot at Arqi, 877-878; takes part 
in the action at Dhobigarb (May 81), 
378 880; and in the battle of Ar^ 
(June !Q, 881-882; hia movement there- 
after, down to hiB arrival at St. 
Thomas Mount (June 20), 888, his last 
relief of Yfllore (Aug. 6), 887; drops 


bis attempt at reosptura of Onddalore 
and return to Madraa, from when he 
emhnrks to Bengal due to ill-healtb 
(Sept.), 887-888; his death (Apr. 27, 
178Q, 898 (n. 121) ; referred to m oon- 
ueetion with the period of office oi 
Lord Macartney, Qovernor of Madraa 
(1781-1786), 690-698; his relations with 
Lord Macartney (1781-1788), 697-602. 
Cornwallis, Marquis: Oovemor-Qenaral 
of India (1788-1768), his idea of engag- 
fug the Mahrattas to penetrate into 
the north of Mysore in the event of 
TipO's invasion of the EamStie or 
'Xravancore (1787), 760-761 , on Tip6’s 
elaim to sovereignty over Omngsnore 
and Ayaoottah and bis attack on the 
Travancorc Lines (1789), 762-764; his 
policy m this behalf (1788-1782): 
directs the negotiation of a treaty of 
offenaive and defensive alliance with 
the courts of Hyderabad and Poona 
against Tipfi, 764-766 ; critioises the 
inaction of the Government of Fort 
St George and virtually declares war 
onlipii(Mar 1790), 766-767, aasumea 
the direct command of the war (Jan. 
29, 1791), 734 , bis minute in this con- 
nection, 766-786 , his aims snd objec- 
tives with spedisl reference to the 
alliance concluded with the Niztm 
and the Mahrattas (1790), 768-791 ; his 
expectations, and the ciroumstauoee 
under which be asenmed the com- 
mand (1790-1791), 791-794; hia plan of 
operations (Jan -Ap. 1791), 794-796; 
advances on the Kamitio touards 
Bangalore (Feb -Mar ), 796 797; en- 
oamps before Bangalore and storma 
the Feffn* (Mar. 6-7), 797 800, lays 
siege to and takes the fort (Mar. 7-21), 
801-806; bis further movements, down 
to the junction of the NlzSm's oavahey 
with the English army (Mar -Apr.), 
807-811 ; marches on Seringapstem 
end oonducti operations (May), 813- 
816 ; moves to KannamhSdi and relin- 
qnishes the attempt agamat Seringa* 
patam (May 20', 816-817; oommenees 
biB return march and ia joined by the 
Mahratta oavalry at Chinkorli (May 
26-98), 818; refleetions on theoampaigu 
(of 1791), 818-821 ; his ezpeotqtioat of 
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Begotifttloni for ecoommodttion (Feb.- 
Mey), 838484, bla return* march 
to#arda Bangalore (July), 884-836 ; bis 
progress in the eonth-east (July Oct.), 
83b-888; fortbei operations there (Oct • 
Hot.), 838-840; operations in the south 
(Jnao-Hoy.), 640446 ; operations m the 
north of ^ingapatam (Dec 1791- 
Mar 1709), 846-6ra, the progress ot 
hu alllee (Mizim All and the Mahrat- 
tae,downto Jan. 1793), 860 867; his 
renewed campaign against Seringa- 
patam (1793) the march with the 
confederates (Jan.), 867-669; the night 
attack on Seringapatam (Feb. 6), 669- 
864, operations on the 7tb, 864-867; 
his attitude towards TipS's further 
efforts at negotiation (since Aug 1791), 
867-888 , la joined by Gen. Abercromby 
(Feb 16), 668 , renewed di^osition for 
the siege of Seringapatam (Feb ig.29), 
868.872 ; sends the ultimatum of the 
confederates to Tipfl (Feb. 29), and 
forces him to sign the Prehininary 
Articles and conclude an armistice 
(Fob. 28), 872-873 ; fais reception of the 
hostage Princes (eons of Tipfl) (Feb 
26), 878 876 («, 43) ; the course of 
affairs leading to his conclusion of the 
Definiitve Treaty of Seringapatam 
with Tipu (Mar. 19), 876-877, Lis 
policy criticised, 878-866; iheefScienoy 
of the Intelligence Department of the 
English army under him, 887, the war 
trophies sent to him (1799), 1073 
referred to, 893, 896, 938-940, 1016, 
1096-1037, 1068, 1040, 1066-1066. 

Cosby, Capt. . commands a detachment 
near Bangalore, relieving the English 
troops under Col Smith (1767), 37 , 
takes part m the actions at Cbangama 
and Tiruvanpamalai (Sept ), 47, 63; 
hu fruitless attempt on BagalSr (dune 
1768), 74; accompanies Col. Wood to 
the relief of HosQr and is wounded 
during the cannonade at Arajert 
(Nov.), 88-89; is directed to proceed 
itoin Tnehinopoly to the Earoatio 
with seleot troops and two light gons 
(17S0), 831 ; joins Oen. Sir Hector 
Mnato at Chingleput, on Sept. 13, two 

VOl*. UI 


CoBsigny, Mons. : Fnneh oiSoer eom- 
mending a ooips of Europeam in 
Mysore service ; Haidar’s penonal 
mtervlew with re : expected arrival ot 
French support (Mar. 1766), 876; 
Booompaniea Tipfl to Bednfir (Mar. 
1783), 676 ; and Mangalore (May), 680 ; 
rrgnlates Tipii’s siege of Mangalore 
(Jnoe-July), {#83, bis refusal to co- 
operate with Tipfl on receipt of mtelli- 
gence of oonclnsion of truce in Europe 
(July), 684; resigns bis eommanff 
under Tipfl (Aug.), 686, 674; lipfi's 
letter to, acknowledging reoeipt of a 
barometer (1786), 903; Tipfi's commoni- 
eatioDB through re ' French help 
against the English (1795-»96), 949. 

Cotgrave, Major: his defeat ot Hatdar’a 
forces on the West Coast (Bept.-Ooti 
1780), 364. 

Country Correeponience (Madras Fort 
St George Records) on Eeidar's 
designs on the Karnitic (since 1761), 
39 («. 63), on Muriii Bao GhStpade’a 
conhnement at Seringapatam (1776), 
330 (n 48), on the deetb of Bettada- 
Cbimariija Wodeyar (1776) , 380 (». 89); 
on Haidar's conSnement of Dowager 
Queen Lakahmammanni (1776), 946 
(n 17); on the movements of the 
Mysore, Mabratta and Mughal foreoa 
(1777), 366 (n 87) ; on Haidar’s view 
point of the European nations m Indu 
(1779), 303 (n. 3). 

Cowley, Capt commands a battalion in 
the action at thangama (Sept, 3,1767), 
47. 

Crauganore in Travancore; exaction of 
cootnbution from the chief ot by the 
Mysore general (1774), 268; Haidar’s 
renewed demands on (1776), 369; 
exaction of further contnbution from 
by Sardar Khan, Haidar’s general and 
bis advance on (1776), 370-273 ; fruit- 
less siege of by the Dutch and their 
retreat (1778), Sff4; its importanoeto 
Travancore, 376 ; m complete posses- 
Sion ot Haidar (1780), 276, 738 ; as a 
Dntofa jposseesion (down to 1776), 726, 
728 ; its purchase from the Dutch by 
the king of Travanoiae (1789), 787; 

PPP? 
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lipa'iteanctlon of (U*y 1790), 788; 
the IfadcM 'G-OTornmeat’s view at the 
poTChiM of end TfpQ’s sovereigsty 
ever the piece, 76S-7S8. 

Cnanerell, Oliver: Budar petelleliam 
end ooatreet with, 139-418 ; referred 
to. 306. 

Cmitcer, Lt ■ hie impmdent condoot 
leediss to the diaaster at Meddingol 
(June 8, 1782), 383. 

Oeddelore. Haidar’s march by (Jan. 
1769], 96; hia further movement to- 
wards (Mar ), 105 ; his withdrawal 
from (June 1781), 319 ; Col Braith- 
waite's design regarding (Feb. 1782), 
371; Haidar’s proposed reduction of, 
jointly with the English and French 
fleets at (Aug.), 386 ; Coote's advance 
on, 387 ; movements of B aider and the 
French at (Aug.-Oct ), 388, Bnssy’a 
arrival ofl the place (Mar. 1783) and 
the movements of the English and 


Frenaliat(Jnne-JnIy), 600>610)t (M. 
Fnllarton'a marob towardi (May 1788), 
619-620; referred to, 691. 

Cuddspah * its restoration to HiaSm All 
(1792), 877; see also under Abdul 
Saltm EhSn, 

Cnndspore: reduction of by Qen Mat- 
thews (Jan. 1768), 671. 

Coppage, Major: commands a detach- 
ment at Earfii; charged with the 
defence of Palghat and Coimbatore 
(June-Sept. 1791), 811, 818-8M; his 
further activities in the South (down 
to Feb 1792), 870-871; takes the hill- 
forts of Hildnrg and Anohittydurg 
(Mar 1799), 970. 

Cutting off noses and ears as a form of 
punishment inflicted on the delin- 
quents by the Mysore soldiery; its 
retaliation by Peshwa Madhava Rao 
during the siege of Nijagal (177(1), 163; 
its contmued existence (1787), 711. 


D 


Dallas, Capt. Thomas accompanies 
the English Commissioners to Man- 
galore, with a guard of cavalry (Nov. 
1788), 617; note on, 1216-1216 
Dallu g, Lt. tien. Sir John ' C.-in-C of 
the Madras army (1785), 713 
Dalrymple, Col : as a witness of the 
dud between Ssdleir and Macartney 
(Sept. 24, 1784), 604 , takes part m the 
assault on Seringapatam (May 4, 1799), 
988; bis Ontntal Bepertory (1798) 
referred to, 1219 (n 1). I 
Damul in Northern Earnatak , taken 
by Haidar (1776), 228; its Palegar 
shifts bis allegiance to the .Mahrattas 
(1786), 691. 

Dannayakankote' in the Karnitic- 
Bglsgbat ; its redootion by Col. Wood 
(1769). 73; a strategic post in the 
Bontbem campaign under Qen 
Medows against Tipu (1790), 7S9 (n. 
87), 770, and dunug the siege and 
defence of Coimbatore (1791), 613; its 
rednotion by Major Cvpptge, 870. 
JDar^a-Daulat: paintings at in Seringa- 
patam descriptive of the battle of 
Perombaknm (Sept. 10, 1760), 8 n. 
66); taken possession of by 


Hunter (Feb 6, 1799), 862863; as a 
point of defeaoe of Seringapatam 
(since 1792), 978 

DarSji-Msbal' in Northern Esmltak; 
Tip&’s encampment on the tank of 
(Mar 1787), 716. 

Dasara in Mysore (in 1788) . see under 
Khasi-Chtmaraja Wodryar VIII. 

Dattaka-Ghandnka see under Nanda- 
Fandtta. 

Daulst Khan a chfla of Haidar; ap- 
pointed to the charge of Chitaldmg 
on the posting of Bbsikh Ayaz to 
Nsgsr, 296. 

Daulat Roc Bhonsle Mabratta general ; 
surprised by Haidar in a night attaok 
on the Mabratta army near Miiflr 
(Feb 1770), 161 

Daulat Bao Bindhia nephew and heir 
of Mahadji Smdbia ; takes part m the 
battle of Kardla (1796>, 911-912; sup- 
ports Bijl Bao to the Feabwaship 
against Chimnaji, 918-911 ; dominates 
bis oouDcils, 953-966. 

Davidson, Alexander, semor member of 
Macartney’s council at Madras (1781), 
692; acts as Msosxtsey’a aeooud 
dnrmg tbs duel between him agd 
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Sadlair (Sept. 1784), KB404; eetitig 
* OoTernor ot Uedres (1786-17%), 718; 
his early career, 714. 

De Boigne, Uona. . French officer com- 
mandiDg European troops under 
Bmdhia, 964. 

Ve La Combe, Kigot Frenchman com- 
mandmg a ^ttalion of Travaneoreann 
at Coimbatoie (1791), 841 ; hia defence 
of Coimbatore, 84Q 

De Lannoy FlemiRli officer in the aer. 
Tice ot MSrt£nda Varma of Trayan- 
core, 7. 

De La Tour (M MD L T.) Haidar’s 
Artillery officer and author of Ayder 
All (1764); bis work referred to or 
noticed on the auceraaor of Enshna- 
raja II, 4 (n S) , on Haidar's campaign 
against Trarancore (1766i, 11 (n 14) , 
on Haidar'a march from Coimbatore 
to Eenngapatam (1767), S6 (ii 421 , on 
the Mahratta levy on Mysore (1767', 
29 (n 48), on tho moiements of the 
anuiei of Haidar and NirJm All, 42 
(n, 73) , on the aoutberu objective ot 
Haidar during the first war In the 
EarnStic (1767-1769), 46 (n 86); on the 
action at Changama (Sept 2, 1767), 49 
(n. 86) , and at Tiruvannamalai (Sept 
26), 66 (n 90) , on the encampment of 
the confederates after these actions, 
67 (n. 91) ; on " Chevalier St Lubin,” 
66 (n 98). on Nizam VU’s separation 
from Haidar, 67 (n 99) , on Cot. 
Smith's movements towards Hoskdte- 
Chikballapur (Aug 1768), 76 (n 106) , 
on Haidar's march from Ourramkon^ 
towards Kolar (Sept ), 82 ;» IIT) , on 
the capture and execution of Capt 
Bobinson (1769), etc , 91 (n. 132) , on 
the date of the Treaty of Madras, 106 
(n 160) ; on the Treaty between Haidar 
and Nawib Muhammad All, 109 (» 
161) ; on the contemporary print 
depicting the 'eontiments of the 
Madras Government on the Treaty of 
Madras, 186 (n. 176)-137, on Haidar’s 
attitude towards the accession of 
Nanjorfijs Wodeyar (on the death of 
Xriohparaja II), 171 (n. 209) ; on the 
action at Ohinknrti (Mar 6, 1771), 190 
(n. 10); on Haidar’s truce with the 
Mabrattas (July 1771], 197 (n. on 


Haidar’s expedition to Malabar (1773- 
1774), 200 (n. 28) , on the aiege and 
capitulation of Cbitaldrug (1779), 261 
(n. S3) , on Karichun Nanjaraja’4 
conspiracy agsmst Haidar (1767), 279 
(n, 6) ; on the Haidar-Nizlm combi- 
nation against the English (1780), 326 
(ft. 82) ; on Haidar's trestmeut of the 
Kbits ot Malabar (1766), 410 (n, 19) ; 
hu comparison of Hsidar to Fbilip of 
Macedon, 442-443 , bis ancedotes about 
Haidar, 468-474 ; on the lighter side of 
Haidar's life, 622-529 ; the edition of 
bis work {Ayder AU) by Prince Gulsm 
Muhammad, 663; on Haidar’s military 
uniform, physical appearance, dress, 
etc., 663-656; the importance of hu 
work for the proper understanding of 
Haidar, the man, 556 (n 101)-566 ; the 
first English translation of hu work 
(1784), 999, bis comparison of Tipfi to 
Alexander, 1066, referred to, lOll- 
1018, 1174 

Delhi Haidar's embassy to (1779), 297 

Deneys, James Peter Dutch chief of 
Sadrss , his surrender to the Engluh 
(June 1781), 693 

Denkanikfita in the Birsmahal, itt 
reduction by Col Smith (July 1768), 
75, Nswab Mohammad All’s encamp- 
ment at, 91. 

Dent, C B. a member of Lord Macart- 
ney’s council, 693 

Devacbandra his SitiSvali-Kafhe 
referred to , on the date of King Nan- 
jarija's death, 170 (n. 207;; on the 
nature of the death, 170 (n. 208) ; on 
the relationship of Bettada-Chima- 
rnjs to Krishnorajs II, 179 (» 1) ; on 
the accession, etc. of KhisS-Ohama- 
raja,244(n 16)-2]6 (h 16). 

Devijammaof Kalale Dowager Queen 
of Knshpsrsja II, 8; espouses the 
claims to succession of her elder son 
NsnjarSja Wodeyar (1766), 6; her 
death (1769), fSU (n. 4), her mortal 
enmity with EarSchun Naojaiija and 
opposition to his reassnmption of the 
llcgenoy of Mysore (1763-1786), 
27a 

DevaDhs|)i ■ stay of the English ttuopa 
at (May 1767),’ £6; Comwallu' mar^ 
towards and reduotion ot (Mar.-Apr. 
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1791), Wr-SOBi named by XipQ h 
Tiu^abad, 699 (*>• 1). 

DtverKja Ure of MQgBr: an official 
under Haidar, 296. 

QBvattyadarga : reduced by Peeliwa 
UCdhaTa Bao (1770), 164; taken by 
Xtiambakrao (1771), 193-194. 

JHvatthanttdo^Chavadt the Muzcai 
department under Haidar, 996. 

Devicband Xlrtivant i Hewan of Adoni 
under Baaalat Jang, 206, la killed 
during Raidar’a reduction of Bellary 
(Not, 1776), 210. 

Devlramniappi queen of Xcasi-Cba- 
maraja W'odeyar (1776-1796), 619. 

Dbarapuram in the Karuatio-Balaghat, 
ita poBseiaion by the Engtiah (Noi. 
1766), 92, ita reoccupation by Col 
Fnllarton (June 1788), 619-621 : ita 
reatoration to Iipu under the Treaty 
of Mangalore (Mar 1784), 656, tte 
aurrender to Gen Medowa (July 1790), 
768; under the command of Major 
Skelly, 760, 768; aiege of by TipO and 
Ita capitulation (Oct. 1790), 771, ita 
atrategic importance to him, 776 

Dbarinapatam in Malabar , ita puaaea- 
aion by the Engliah coniplaiued of by 
Xipd (1789), 761; cantomng of the 
Bombay troopa at (June 1761), 816. 

Dharmapnri a fort in the Eiramalial; 
ita reduction by (.ol Wood (May 
(1768), 78, taken bylHaidar (Dec ), 93; 
Tipd’a surpriae attack on the Mahratta 
light cavalry at (1771), 193. 

Dhaewar' siege and redaction of by 
Haidar (1778), 266; a tomtonal amt 
under Haidar, 299, 368; its redaction 

; by the Mabrattaa (1766), 694; siege, 
defence and capitulation of (1790-1791), 
826431; its cession to the Mahnttaa 
nnder the Treaty ol Senugapatam 
(Mar. ’19, 1792), 877. 

Db5hi-garh: in, the KamStic-Psysu- 
gbat;.Col. Smith’s forced march by 

1 theronteof (1767), 69, Haidar leaves 
a detaohment'at (1780), 829 ; a Mysore 
military ouipoat, 846 ; action at (May 
81, 1789), 878-880. 

Dboudii Waugh, see nnder MuUik 
3$han Khin. 

Duly, Mount: ,in Malabar;' ita^ restora- 
tion to the English by Tipa nnder the 


Treaty ol Mangblore (1784), 8I7> 

Dindigal: as the aonth-esatarn limit of 
the E. I. Co's expansion (1768), 73 ; 
its redaction by Coi. Wood (May), 78, 
76, the English demand loritainolu* 
Bion in the Co’t territory, 83; its 
surrender to Ool Lang (May 1788), 
618,. .Col. Pullarton'i advance from, 
619 , as the basis of his further opera- 
tions in the south, 691; siege and 
capitulation of (Aug 1790), 761-768 ; 
Its strstrgio importance to Tip6 and 
the Kngbsh, 776, 786, its cession to 
the English under (be Treaty of 
Seringapatam (Mar. 1799), 877, named 
by Iipu as Khaltkabai, 699 (». 1). 

Dirom, Major, bis Harraiwt of the 
Campaign agatiut Ttppoo SidfoM 
(1792) referred to* on the oritioal 
position of TipQ (Feb. 1792), 869, on 
CormrsHis' reception of the hostagu 
(sons of Tipu) ID camp, 376 (n. 48) ; on 
the Treaty of Seriugapatam (Mar. 
1792), 878-879 , the importance of his 
work as literature on the Campaign, 
1016 , hiB observations on the preten- 
sions to {lower of Tip6, 1066-1067 ; on 
the administration, eto , of TipO (1793), 
1226-1228. 

DodbajJapur: taken by FesbwaMidba- 
vaRao(1767), 26, its further redac- 
tion (1770), 164 ; Tip&'a forced mareb 
through (1786), 686; bis movement m 
the direction uf (Mar 1791), 807.808 ; a 
military post for Para4uTam Bban 
(1791), 856 

Do^dsppa Palegar of Bellary ; hit 
defence of the place egaiiiat Basflat 
Jang (1776), 209, bis escape during 
Haidar’s reduction of the tort, 210. 

Dodderi stronghold of the ohief of 
Cbitaldrug , taken by Haidar (1777), 
250. 

Doveton, Cspt. acoompanies the boft- 
sge- (TipS’s sons) to Devauba)|i (1794), 
928, Marquis Wellesley’s proposed 
depotstioD of bim to Tip6 on tbe 
establlihment of peace (1798-1799), 968, 
966, 967. 

Dubue, Mons. : one of tbeFreuoh offioeru 
deputed to Senugapatam by Oen. 
MsJacta from the Isle of Fiance 
(liPdj, 963; bia assnranoas to Xip3 
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•boot trriral of French troopi to hia 
aid (1799), 966. 

Dandaa, Rt. Hod. Heory* Mat^uie 
Wellraley'a letter to (June 7, 1799) f« ; 
the Beetontion of the Boling Botue 
of Myeore, 1063. 

Oonlop, Lt.-Col. : oOSoer'commanding a 
ooijia of Eoropeani In Bombay army 
dnnug the ananlt on Senngapatam 
(Hay 4, 1799), 988. 

Dopart, Mona ■ French Qovemor at 
Mahe; takes the Zimorin onder ble 
protcotiim according to his treaty 
with the French and aopports him 


Elphinaton, Major: of the 73rd Hegt* 
ment , his reduction of Pulicat (July 
1781), 693. 

Elphiuatone, Mountstoart his Hiitort/ 
of India (Cowell's editionl referred 
to on BIrb il, 1128 , on Alauddln- 
Haidar comparison, 1149 (n 3)-llS0 (n 
4 ) , other referenoea, 1118, 1U9 (ti 3), 
1160 (n 4), 1177 (n 2) 1178 , quoted, on 
Muhammad of Gbssni, 1269-1270. 

Erode . in Coimbatore District , its re- 
duction by Col. Wood (May 1768), 73, 


against Haidar (1774), 198|,^ 

Du Fre, Josisa member bt Madras 
Council and later GoveAkornf Madras 
in succession to Charles Betttchlert 
bis inedution for peagt) songht by 
Haidar (Apr. 1769), 106-107, 191; his 
view of the character of Sen. Smith, 
180-181 ; his position in regard to tiie 
Feaoe of Madras, 138-169, 146-146, 146, 
160; referred to, 306 

Durvaohalam in the EamStie-Fiyan- 
ghdt, raided by the Mysore hone 
(Nov. 178(>), 316. 


Haidar’s advance on and siege of 
(Dec.), 93-94, Col Follarton’s intended 
siege of to secure it as a base of opera- 
tions against Senngapatam (June 1783), 
620; its strategic importance during 
Gen Mrdous’ southern campaign 
(1790), 763, in possession of the English 
(Aug), 7o6-768, movements of tipfi 
and (ien Medous at (Ocl -Nov ', 771- 
Vi, a base 01 TipS’s suppUes, 776 , 
taken by Col. Brown (April 1799), 
i 


F 


Faisan, Capt ' Officer Commanding at 
Caveripurani (176'i), 93 94. 

Fallofteld, Ernest William Member of 
Connell, Fort St. George , on the work 
of FradbSn Tiiumsla Bao for the 
Mysore Ruling Hou-,e, 617 (n 91. 

Farld-ud-din Khan, Saiyid SrCn of 
Aroot; bis death during the defence of 
the city (Oct. 1780), 346 

Fargnliar, Lt. . of H.M.S' 74tb Regi- 
ment ; takes part in the final siege of 
Senngapatam (April-May 1799), 985. 

Fetherstoo, Capt oommands a delscb- 
ment under Gen Matthews during 
the siege of Bednur ; is killed in the 
action (April 1783), 676. 

Field Deputies (Messrs. Call and Maokay). 
members of Madras Council, entrusted 
with the offlcitl plan of war with 
Haidar ; aooompany NawSb Muham- 
mad AH to the Hatnstio-Balaghat, 


with Bangsbre as the objeotive (1768), 
73-74, at Hoskote (Aug ), 76 ; move to 
EolsriSept ), 79-82 , e^co^t Muhammad 
All to the Ksinilic-PsYaaghat (Oct, 
Nov.), 83, 86-87, S8(n. 123), 91; Haidar’s 
overtures to for accommodation, 98 ; 
on the part played by them dnnng the 
war of 1768 and their responsibility in 
this behalf, 110, 117, 119-128. 

Fitzgerald, Major: takes part in the 
action at TicuvannSmalai (Sept. 26, 
1767), 64, attacked by Haidar at Sin- 
garapettah (Dec ), 68 ; entrusted with 
the command of Col. Smith’s division 
(Nov. 1766), 87, reheves Col. Wood 
near Eolar, 89 , his suggestion for the 
relief of Bsgalur, 69-90 , fais failure to 
arrest Haidar’s progress in the south 
(Dec), 93 , his attempt to Intercept 
Haidar’s advance on Madnra and 
mediation re : peaoe negotiations (Jan. 
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17(9), M-97; moves with Col. Smith 
•iptot Haidar (Fob ), 102 ; bu views 
oIQOL Wood, 128 

FletAer, Lt.-Col. aooompsnies Uen. 
Hector Honro to Conjeeveram (Aog 
178(9, 888; jomsBaillie at Ferambakum 
and advises him m vam to push on to 
Conjeeverain (Sept 9), 396 , Gen, 
Munro’s detachment oi him to Col. 
Bailbe commented on, 311-31B 

Fl]nt,Lt: OfScer Commanding at Wandi- 
wash (1780), 881 , commands at Iiagar 
(1790-1791), 782. 

Floyd, lit -Col leads a detachment 
against Saiyid Sahib, Tipu’s general 
in the eonth of Mysore (Ang 1790), 
760, his operations against him in the 
Coimbatore country (Aug), 766; his 
movements against Tipu (Sept ), 767- 
768, his retreat at Satyamangalam, 
769-770, and further movements (Oct 
Kor), 772, 78S, leads the English 
cavalry force and charges tlio rear of 
IipO’s infantry and guns during the 
action against Bangalore (March 6, 
1791), 798 , leads the English convoy 
during Cornwallis’ operations north of 
Genngapatam (Dec 1791-March 1792), 
846, 866} leads the advance oavaliy 
party of the left wing of the Eoglisb 
army during its march on Berings- 
patam (Feb. 1799), 969 , his junction 
With the Bombay army (April 9), 979 , 
detached towards Cevecipursm to meet 
and bring on supplies under Col Bead 
(April 19), 930-981, 991, 997. 

Forbes, James Ins Onental llemoira 
(1818) on Haidar and Tipu, 1016, on 
the character, peraonality, etc,, of 
Iipu Saltan and Haidar- Tipii com- 
parisons, 1243-1246 

Fredenck, Col. Officer Commanding 
European infantry end artillery at 
Dbarwar , his death during the siege 
of the place (March 13, 1791), 827- 
838 

Frieschman, Col. Daniel Officer Com- 
manding at Ercide , fais letirement to 


Triohinopoly on groandsot ill-heilih 
(Deo. 1768), 93. 

Fnkr-nd-din: leads a secret mission from 
the court of Poona to Tipd (1798), 969. 

FuUaiton, Lt -Col. Wilham his A Tieu 
of EngUth InteretU m InAta (1787) 
referred to ; on Haidar's prolonged 
stay in the Tnohinopoly-XaDjore cou- 
ntry (1781), 352 (n. 73); on the extent 
of the kingdom of Mysore during 
Haidar’s regime, 408 (n. 10); and 
annual revenues, 409 (n 14); as a 
witness of the duel between Macartney 
and Sadleir (Sept 1784), 604, bis 
appointment to the Southern Com- 
mand and bis activities against Tip6 
(1783), 619-627, on the execution of 
Commandant Muhammad All and 
other leaders in the camp of TipQ at 
Mangalore (1TH3), 689 in 89) , attends 
on Lord Macartney during the duel 
between hmi and Gen Stuart (June 8, 
17h6), 669 , on the importance <i( his 
work for the KarnStic War (of 1780- 
1781), 1016-1016 

FuthiiUMuidhulei ii see under Zam-tiU 
Abidiii S/ioo»frt and Kvrljiatncl, Lt, 
Cvl ir»!Iio»n 

Futteh Haidar eldest sou of Tipu , 
placed by him in command of the 
SiBcdar borso to raise the blockade of 
Gurramkonda (Hov-Dec 1791), 651- 
854, takes part m the defence of 
Senngapatuni at the northern end 
(April 1799), 991 , his surrender to the 
English (May), 1076 , Fui nsiya’scboice 
of III saeoessioii to Tipu, 1079 

Pnzznl-jllali-Khau (H y b u t-J u n g) : 
Haidar’s general , entrusted with the 
defence of Bangalore (Jon 1768), 76 ; 
bis activities in the South against the 
English (Nov ), 92, his siege of Caveri- 
pnram (Dec.), 94 , at Karoor, 96 at 
Dindigal iJan, 1769), 96 ; his singular 
conduct during the action at Chinkurh 
(March 1771), 188-189, his progress 
against the Palegar of Harapanabajli 
(1777), 260, Ills spoliation by Haidar 
and death, 267-288. 


Osjendragadh in Northern Harnatak , taken by Haidar (1776), 228. further 
overran by the Nwam (1776), 211, siege of (1778), 966 ; reduction of by the 





HbhrkttM (1786), 601: mtroh o( the 
oonfedentea (Mahrattse and the 
Kizim) towards (Dec.), 711 ; its posses- 
aien confirmed to the Ffi^wa (Feb. 
1787), 716, 

Oajjalabatti : pass of ; a strategic post 
in the gbits of Sonth India i secnred 
by Col Wood (May 1768), 73 iMahratta 
doseent into, towards the Sontliem 
dlstnets of Mysore (1771), 193; its 
Importance daring the Sontbern Cam- 
paign of Col. Fnllarton (1788), 628, 651- 
668; Tipu's march by the route of 
(1788), 7Jfi; its farther importance 
daring Oen. Medows’ Sonthern Cam- 
paign (1790), 767, 760, 766,768, 778,776, 
779 , daring Tipu's siege of Coimbatore 
_ (1791), 843 , and the Eaglisb advance 
~ from the South (Feb 1792), 871. 
Gandaki: night action between the 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas on the banks 
of the river (Nov 1786), 710-711. 
Canesh-Pant one of the Maharatta 
generals in the confederate army during 
the relief of Adorn (Jane 1786), 697. 
Canesh Rao envoy from the Mahratta 
ooart to Senngapatam (1779), 818 ; 
bis negotiations with Haidar iorthe 
restoration of the italus quo ante of 
the Mahrattas in theK arnatic, 318 819; 
leads Hsidsr's delegation to Poona in 
regard to the proposed confederacy 
against the English (1780), 821. 
OanjikSta ' Haidar’s attach on and fall 
of 1 May 1779), 265, juurtion of the 
Mahratta and Nizam's forces at (1791), 
835 , its surrender to the Nizam (May), 
and note on, 661 (n 21], 

Gardiner, Lt. Col commands compa- 
nies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
sepoys during the assault on Seringa- 
patam (May 1799), 961, 998. 
Genealogical Tables Explanatory Note 
on, 1271-1271 , of the Wodeyar Dynasty 
of Mysore, 127J-1282, of the Ealale 
Family, 1288-1285; of the Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijaysnagar, 1286 ; of the 
Niyaksof Ikkeri, 1287, oftfaeNiyske 
of Madara,1288; of the Teiahanks 
(Magadi) Chiefs, 1289, of the Nawabs 
of Aroot, 1290. 

GhaKbpar: sear Arcot, Haidar's en- 
oatnpment near (Aug 1780), 830 


isid 

Qbail EhSn: a general of Haidar sent to 
accompany Tlpfi to yold the country 
of Aroot up to Madras (1767), 56 ; pro- 
ceeds to Malabar to reinfotae the 
Mysore troops there (Deo.), 66 ; serves 
at Oaddalore against^Gen. Coote(June 
1781), 849, ss Tipfi’s military preceptor, 
aocompanies Fntte Haidar to Gntram- 
konda (Nov. 1791), 858, his treseheroas 
death (1799), 1020 

Gbast Eban, Bede . a laithfal groom of 
Haidar, whom he accompanies during 
his flight from Cbinkurli (Marsh 7, 
1771), 189. 

Gbnlam' AH Eban one of Tipfi’s 
ambassadors to Constantinople (1785), 
912 ; Tipu’s treatment of, 918 , referred 
to, 949. 

Gingee: the English army cantons at 
(Sept.-Nov. 1767), 66 , proposed stay of 
Haidar’s army at (1769), 102 , overrun 
by the Mysore.borse (July 1780), 899; 
under Ensign Macaulay,^l;M 7 eorean 
outpost at (Nov Dec ), 346 ; march of 
the Mysore army throngb (June 17W), 
884 ; Tipfi’s march through (Dec. 1790), 
782. 

Qirgit-Palayam . an intermediate post 
near Conjeeveram in posaesBiott of 
Haidar (Sept. 1780), 844. 

Gieig . hu Life of Sir Thomae Muitre 
on the Anglo-Mysore warfare ol the 
18th century, 1016 

Goddard, Col Officer Commanding the 
Bengal detachment during the First 
Mahratta War, 817 , his reception ot 
Ragbobs at Surat (June 1779), 818 

Golding, Edward Assistant Secretary 
to the Commission ior the Settlement 
of the Afiairs of Mysore (1799), 1081. 

Qoodlad, W.M. : his animadversions on 
Mr Andrews, appointed to negotiate 
peace with Haidar (1768), 101. 

Gootipuc . Nait stronghold lu Malabar ; 
Tipu’a advance on and ite capitulation 
(Jan 1789), 731. 

(rooiy: (see under Miirdra Baa Gkdr- 
pade ) , a place oi miUtoiy storea (1786), 
699 , ma^ ot tue Mahratta army by 
the route of (1791), 831; named by 
Tlpfi 'as FyteSmar, (n. 1); its 
oeasion to the Nizam (1799), 998. 
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Qopal Bao of '■ Mahratta General; 
sarprised by Haidar in a Inigbt attack 
on the Mahratta army near Maaur 
(Peb. 1770), 164 , referred to, 267 

Qoraknath: ford of, on the Tongabhadra, 
Tips croues (Aug. 1786), 700, identifl- 
eation of, 701 (n 61). 

Gordon, Ool. * attends on Gen. Stuart 
during the duel between him and 
Macartney (Tune 8, 1766), 669. 

Gorky, Maxim referred to, 447 (» 49). 

GoTind Bao Ohorpade . nephew of 
Mnriri Bao Ghorpade, chief of 
SandSr ; joins the Mahrattas against 
Tipfi (1786), 700 

Gowdie, Major as Captain, takes part 
in the action at Perambakiim (Sept. 
ID, 1780), 887 , commands a brigade of 
infantry and guns in the action before 
the Pettah of Bangalore (March 6, 
1791), 798 , hie redaction of Bayakota, 
Bandidurg and other forts north-east 
of Bangalore (Tuly Sept ), 636-838; 
commands the 3rd Infantry Brigade 
dnnng the Isat Mj sore War (1799) , 961 

Grantdiaff his Sutory of the Mahrattae 
referred to or noticed, on the Bbontlea 
of Bagpur, 7 (n 6) ; on the date of 
accession to power of Bizim AH and 
the murder of Salabat Jang, 19 (ii 28, 
29) , on the death of Buja Pratapvani, 
Dewan of Bizim All, 20 (n 81), on the 
anecdote abotit Appaji Bam, Baidar's 
emissary, 28 (n. 47) , on the strength 
of the Mahratta army during the 
Kamatic campaign (of 1770-1771), 162 
(n. 6), on the general course of Mahratta 
affams (177J-177S), 202 (n 27), on the 
Haidar.Ragboba negotiations (1774), 
204 (n 98) , on the Mysore Mahratta- 
Bizamate lelations (1776-1779), 247 
(n. 19) ; on the action between Mysore 
and confederate forces (1776-1777), 248 
(n. 20)-249 (n. 21) , on Dliaithae, 484 
(n. 6) ; on the capitulation of Dbarwar 


and the violatian of the articles of 
capitulation by the Mahrattas, BBO 
(n 6) ; Tefecred to, 1174 

Grattan, Major: acts as Sadleir’s second 
daring the duel between bim and 
Macartney (Sept. 24, 1764), 603, 604. 

Gray, George : formerly of the Bengal 
Oivil Service ; his Journal referred to 
on the cause of Baidar’s second invasion 
of the Earnatio (1780), 804 (n. 10) , hia 
embassy to the oourt of Eaidsr (Feb > 
March 1760), 812-816; referred to, BBS, 
1189 

GndikSte Haidar’s reduction cl from 
the Chief of Cbitaldrog (1777), 260. 

Gulim All. Vahfl of Tipu , his reception 
in Cornwallis’ camp (Peb, 14, 1779), 
872. 

Gulwa . Tipfi’s reduction of the fort of 
(Aug 1780), 829 

Gnlwarl anbrnisaion of chief of, to 
Haidar (1776), 229, 

Gummadipundi Col Baillie’s encamp- 
ment at en route to Conjeeveram (Ang. 
1780), 883 

Guntur Circar iiuestion, the. in iti 
bearings on Anglo-Mysora relations 
(1779), 821-838 , and on Sir Thomas 
Bvunbold'a administration of Madras, 
1192, 1191-1199 

Guru Bakab Sikh com'Dandant of the 
fort of Chetput , his defence and death 
during its siege (July 17B0), 329. 

Gurramkonda . taken by Feshwa 
Madhava Bao (1767), 26; its attempted 
acquisition by the Mahrattas (1769), 
160 , siege of by Triambakrao and its 
capitulation (1770), 180, its reduotion 
by Tipfi (Sep, 1774), 205 , invested by 
Bizam All (1791), K8; its rednction, 
851-836; ceded to the Bizim (1799), 
998. 

Gntprabha a river in Borthern Kerni- 
tak, inolnded within the debatable 
Mysore- Mahratta territory (1760), 826. 


H 


Hiflz AH Eban, Saiyid son-in-law of 
Hudar; killed daring the siege of 
Areot (Oct. 1780), 845 
Hifiz Fand-nd-dln (Hafiz Jec) a reputed 
ofiloei of Bizam All , his blockade of 
Gntramkonda and tragic end (Bov. 
1791)) 862-864 , bis embassy from 


Bizim AH to Tlpu (c. Jnne-July 
1788), 908 909. 

Bafiz-ullali Khan younger brother of 
Fuzzul-uUab-Elian , Haidar’s minister 
of finance, 286 

Haidar AbbSs: Kdledat of Dindigal; 
his defence of the fort (Aug, 1780), 761, 
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Baidat Ali Big: BlsSldi'ro! Haidat; 
takea part in tta battle of £rQi (Jnue S, 
1782), 881. 

Haidar All . at the helm ol afleira aa the 
Begent ol SarvOdhtkiH ol tlyaore 
(down to 1782); hia part in the aocaseion 
of KatqariEia Wodeyai (1766), 4-6; 
temtorial expansiou advance on 
Ttavancore (1766), 6-11, aime at the 
domination ol the South ol India, IB- 
80; fnrtberrelstionswith tbeMahrattos 
under Feahwa Madhava Bao (17671t 
84-88 (lee aleo under Plthwa itidhava 
Boo): relations uitb Bizam All 
(1767), 29 S3 , reflections on hia treaty 
mth, 88-88; relations with Nawab 
Muh8inniadAllWaUjah,withaouthero 
advance as the objective (down to the 
march on the Karuatio, Aug 1767), 
89 48; relationa with the English 
(down to 1767), 43-44; war with Afuba- 
mmad Ali (The Ftrat llytore War, 
1767-1769), Ftrat Phaae (Ang -Dec. 
1767) , the action at Changama (Sept. 
3, 1767), 46 48 , movements of the ooii- 
federatea and the Engltaii, 49-61, the 
action at Tiruvannimalai (Sept. 26, 
1767), 61-55 , a period of inaction (Sept 
Kov ), 67-59 , the confederates concert 
and resume operations (Nov -Deo. 
1767), 69 60 , surrender of Xirnpattur 
and Vaniyambadi (Kov. 6, 7), 60, 
siegeof Ambur(2fov 10 -Deo 6), 61 62, 
the action at Vaniyambadi iDec 8), 
63-64, Nizam Aii'a defection (Dec) 
and Haidar’s retirement to Bangalore, 
65-67, Second Phase [Hu •DfO 1768) 
Nizam All’s treaty with Muhammad 
All and the English (Feb. 23, 1768), 
67-68 ; the campaign hi the West on 
the Malabar coabt (Jan 1768), 69-70 ; 
relief of Mangalore (Hay) and Haidar’s 
return to Bangalore (Inly), 70-72 ; 
renewed campaign iii tbs Ksrnatic, 
with reference to movements of the 
English and Mnhainmad Ail (down to 
Aug- 1768), 72-76; the night action at 
Hoskite (Ang, 24), 76-78, siege of 
Hoskote (Ang. 26, Sept 3), 78-79; 
further movements of Mnhammad Ali, 
Field Deputies and the English djvi- 
BioDs under Cols. Smith and Wood, 79- 
61; Haidar in Onrramkonda (Sept ), 
and bis return to Solar, 81-U, his 
overtnrei for peace, 82-84 , the action 
atUnlbSgal(Oot. 4), 84-85; anhaequent 


movements (Got. 6-14), 66-66 ; eltaiu 
Mnheminad All and Fieid DepuUea at 
Solar (Nov. 6), 86-68; lays aiege to 
HoBflr(Nov. 14-18), 88; d»ws m to 
Bagalflr (Nov. 18) and retreats to S.B. 
(Nov. 28-25), 88-90; aims at the re- 
covery of the Birimehal and southern 
countries and ohangea the mode ot 
warfare, 91-99 , aotivities in the Sontb 
(Nov. Deo ) with Tnobiuopoly as the 
objective, 92-96 ; Third Phaae (Jan,- 
April 1769) ; further movementa, with 
Madras as ths Immediats objeoUve 
(Jan. Feb ), 96; the Engluh overtuiea 
for accommodation, 97-102 : tejeotion 
ot Haidar’s demands and resumptieB 
of hostilities (March), 1103 , father 
movements (down to arrival at St. 
Thomas Mount, March 29), 108-108 ; 
towarda peaee, 105-107 , tlie Treaty of 
Madraa (April 3) with special reference 
to the treaty with the Nawab, 107-109; 
reflections on the Peace (with special 
reference to the part played by the 
English Government at Madras, the 
Field Deputies, Muhammad All a nd 
Col Joseph Smith, the C. in 0 ), 111- 
136 , an honourable peace, 186 138; the 
olsuee relating to the Mabrattae, 138- 
140, limitations c! Haidar, 140-144,'' 
true signiflcauceof the Treaty, 144 ; in 
defence of the Madras Government, 
146-150 ; why the Peace relegated the 
Tncbtnopoly issue to the beckground; 
a probable explanation, 160^162 ; aims 
and objectives of Haidar lu oonoluding 
the Treat}, 152-160, renewed Mysoie- 
Mahrstts relations (1769-1T70),16(>-161; 
Haidar’s advauce on Cuddapab, Kns- 
nool, Gadval, 5 ;l. (Jnly-Deo.), 161- 
162 , attempted peace negotiation with 
Feahwa Madhava Bao (Jan 1770), 168 ; 
a stiff fight, 161, the siege and 
capitulation of Nijagal (down to the 
Fesbwa's retirement to Poona) (Feb. - 
May 1770), 164-168; visit to King 
Nanjarlja and observations as to the 
part played r«‘ the latter's death, 
163-177 , brings about the acoession of 
Bettada Cbdmarija Wodeysr (1770), 
179-180 , Mysore-Mabratta relations 
(oontd ) (1770-1772), 180-ia<< , the aiege 
of Melkote (Feb -March 1771), 163 187, 
the action at Cbinkuili (March 6) and 
Haid<^r’s flight to Ssruigapatam, 187 
189; a tough siege (Maroh-May), 







190409; progTHW below the Obits 
(Ulty-Jmie), 199-198 ; developments 
Bearer home jmi-a). 198-194 j Haidar 
ooimteraoU (April 1779), 194-195; 

towards peace (Apiil-Junr). 196-196; 
peace with the lifahratfis (June), 196- 
197; campaign against Cbitatdmg, 
HarapanaMli, etc (1779), 197, ex- 
pedition to Malabar (1773-1774), 198- 
900; invasion ol Coorg (1774), 900-901; 
renewed relations with the Mahrattas 
(down to 1774) , a retrospect, 901 909 
Hsidar-Bagboba negotiations (March), 
903-904, campaigns following the iall of 
Sira, Maddagiri and Channariyadarga, 
(April-July)i 904 ; fall of Hoskote, 
Dodbailaptir and Unrramkonda (Tab- 
Oct), 205; insurroolion iii Coorg 
(1774-1775), 206 aOG, further campaigns 
in the north (1776-1776) , a retrospect 
of affairs, 906 209; forced march to and 
reduction of Bellary (Hov 1776), 209- 
ill; advance on Kuragodn, Keuchal- 
gnda, Adoiii, Kiiinoo’, Ac (Ifov.- 
Dec ), Sll-219 , relations with Muilii 
Bao Gborpade of Gootv, dowiitotbo 
siege and redaction of Gooty (Deo 
1776 Msrch 1776) and Mnriii's capitu- 
lation and fall (March-Apri! 1776), 
2U-226 , ouuipletioo of the conouest of 
Mnraii’s territories (April), 297; 
oampaign in tbeTuiigabbadra-Krishna 
JToab (May-Juiie 1776), 778 229; sns- 
pect°d poisoiilug of King Bcttada 
ChamarajB, 290 (n. 69i , ciroiimstaiices 
re Haidar's choice of Ehiisa-Chsma- 
rija Wodeysr as the sneoessor, 2fS- 
344, treatment of tba Powsger Queen 
(Iiaksbrnammanni) and iosenpt onal 
evidence aa to the oonetitotionai 
position of Haidar as the active 
administrator of Mysore, 216 in IS) 
246 Mysore-Mahrstta-Hiaamat. rda- 
tions , renewed campaigns in the iiortli 
(1776 1779), 246 249, siege of Chitaldriig 
(Jnly-Oct 1777), 249 232 , the Mahratta 
tai’gle, down to the battle of BarsM 
and the defection and retreat of thru 
leaders, 262-266, reduitiun ol the 
Matarstta territory between the Doab 
(1778), w itb the Krishna as the northern 
bouD^ry of Mysore, 266-237 , renewed 
siege and capitnlation of Chitaldrng 
(1778-1779) 267 260, rednrtion of 
Cnddapah (Marob-Apnl 1779), and 
attempted asaasaination and escape, 


261-264; fall of Siddhont and Qisjikote 
and snrrender ol Abdttl Halim Shin 
(April-Msy), 966, reducUon of Adoni 
and Eurnool aod return to Seringa- 
patam (June 1779), 266, advance on 
Tinvanoote and relations with the 
Dotob (down to 1780), 266-276 ; loternal 
affairs; relations with the Dslavii 
Family ; continued rivalry with Kara- 
cbffri Eanjarija, down to the latter's 
walling up in Serlngapatam (Ang. 
1769), 977 283 , the walling up and after 
(1767 79), 2».384; administrative 

mstters ; earlier landmarks (down to 
177 1), 281-289, later developments 
(177 >-1779), 289 996 ; embassy to Delhi 
(1779), 297-298; weddings in Msidar's 
funily (1779), 298-2W; southern 

advance, the renewal of Haider's 
objrcli\e (1780), 302 304, relations with 
the Buglish 'down to 17801; seeks 
English help sgsinst the Mabrattae 
(1771), 303406, negotiations for a 
treaty with the English (1771-1776), 
806 808; further negoGations (177^ 
1779), doun to the English expeditim 
t» and tall of Mabe (March 1779), 808- 
810, the EnglMi overtures; the 
embasBies of Itev. Schwartz and Hr 
Grav to Seiingspatam conn (1779- 
1760), 311416, affairs cisowbere ; 
Anglo-Mabratts politics, 316-818; 
My&ote-MahrBttanegcitisiii)Ds(l779-8C), 
818-320, Anglo fCizsmite relationa 
(1779-80) , the Guntur I'ircar question, 
321-328. the formation of the (juadrnplo 
AUisooo (r. June 1780), 323-324 , war 
with Kauab Muhammad All [The 
Second ilyHori War, 1780-1784), 325- 
326, Ftril Phnu (June-Sept 1780) ; 
Hsidar's maroh towards the Earnatio 
(Juno 1780), 320; holds s council of 
waratKilpaukiluly 1780), 327; directs 
the dispo-ition of bis forces and enters 
the Karnatic (July 20), 828 ; lays siege 
to ArcoKAug. 21), S29-S80, opposed by 
Muhammad Alt and his allies the 
English at Madias with the eriny 
under Sir Hector Munro(C-in-C),831* 
383; raises the siege of Aroot(Aog 99), 
83J; uioviments of 6ir Hector and 
Col. Baillie (Aug. Sept.), 334-635; the 
first engagement at I'erambtknm 
(Sept. 4), 8 16 336 , further movementi 
of Col. Baillie (Sept 84), 836, saeoud 
engagement at ferambakum (The first 
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battle of Pollilore) (Sept 10), 887-839 
(n. 66) ; movements of Qen. Munro 
(down to his retreat to MsdrsB), 
criticism of bis conduct, 819-842, 
Bsillie’s misUke, 342-318, Madras 
Oovemmeut's plan of operations 
criticised, 343 344; Snond Phatc 
(Sept -Deo); Haidar’s movements, 
renews the siege of Aroot (Sept. 19), 
814-346 , ca| itulation of Aroot(Nov.28), 
845, reduction of Karn£tic-Pa\«ngli2t 
(Nov. Dec ), 346, Third Phtur (Isn. 
July 1781) further activities, 347, the 
English ruction, 347-348, movements 
of Sir Eyre Coote sud Haidar (Ian 
June), 348 349 , Haidar in the South 
(Apnl-June) , the attempted siege of 
Irichinopoly (June), 3J9 331 , Coote’s 
repulse at Cfndambarain pTune IS , 
351-362; Haidar's deoaiiipiug liom 
Tnefainopoly, his great mistake, a 
contemporiry \iew,3>2 3>3, Haidar 
and Cootu at Porto nvo, 363 354 , the 
battle of Poito Novo (rulj 1), 351-368, 
fumth Phtist (July Dtc ) movements 
of Haidar ui.d Oeu Coote (Tuly-Ai g ), 
368-860, the atcoud battle of PoUikre 
(Aug S7i, 360-36.’ , tin. hat-lc of Slio- 
linghUT(Si'pt i7),362 faiUieiartiuties 
of HaiJar and Coote (bept -Oct ], 363 , 
relief of Velloie, eti (Nov ), ,6,-361. 
opcratioab in the \\ eat ai'd boiith of 
Uyoore (l7S)-''li. Hi idar’a tre ity w itb 
the Duti U ibept 4), 3b6 the sii ge uid 
CAj itulation of Np„op>itiiiJ (Oct Nov ', 
36o 3l6 , tl>c cuiiip igu enda (Nov 
Dec 1,8^, lieidai'a di liberations ht 
Arcotoo till futuio conduct ot the 
War (Deo), Jj7 368 J t//h Phan, 
(Jan -July 178.1), bicond it.ief of 
Vellore lJ,m 1782), 86b, led ctionof 
Ch>.ndiagin, 363-^64 , atfbiis in 
Malabar, the t' agio end nl Sirdar 
Khan, Haiddi'b gem tal (Jiin ),3b9-870, 
affairs ui the South, the battle of 
Annagudi and the defeat of Col 
Braitbwaite (Feb. 17 lb), 370-172 tot 
diplomacy of Warren Haatiiip-, 872 
373, Haidir’s pobition oritioal (Feb), 
373-371, bis reverie, 374-876. the 
surrender of Cuddaloic (April 4), 376- 
376 a naval action off Tiincomalee 
(April 12), 876, tbo surrender of 
Permacoil (May 16), 376 377 , farther 
movements of Haidar and Coote, 877- 
878; tbe action HtDh6bigaib(May 31), 
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878-880, the battle of Ami (Jane 9,' 
331-382, irni and after, ootivittes id 
the Mysore army- elaewbeie, 883-361 ; 
attempted negotiations for peace tiitb 
Haidar ( 1 uno- July) and bis reply to tdie 
proposals, 381-386 Sixth Phase (July 
Deo ) renewed naval engagements ta 
the Soutti(Jaly-Sept. 1782), 886-387; 
renewed movements of the Englisb 
and Haidar (Aug -Dot), 867-38B; 
renewed campaign in Malabar (April- 
Nov ), with reterence to Col. Humber- 
ston Mackenzie's mov ementa and the 
siege of Palgbat, 339-382; Haidar’s 
death m camp (Dec 7), 392 393 ; effs, ts 
of hib invabion (of 1780) on Madras, 
6s()690, the Boyalibt movement 
agaiust liim (down to 1782), 611-816 . 
the war sgainat bim referred to, 693- 
)95, 697, 698, 601, 622 623, 628, 638, 831, 
619, 6J6, 667-668, 666, 674, 677, 716,728, 
725, 727-728, 866 

Haidar Ah his view of kingship in 
MybOie, 239 (» 11), 240 , character and 
personality, 391-396 , cbsraetoribtica 
uud modes of bubiness ot, 896 397 ; 
V vi,>iiig European views, 897-466, 
bome ludiau vtewb, 106-107 , work for 
Mysore as a aiienuoub politicalbuilder, 
407-lu8, abaheuevoleutad uial trator, 
408 410 as a toleiant man, 410 413, as 
a“biug21akei”, 4i3-414 , hibbopremo 
objective “Creater Mysore”, 414- 
416, his death what it meant for 
Mysore, 416 417, reflections on bis 
polity the reaction to bis internal 
policy, 417.421 , bis extern il policy ; 
witu reteienee to the combination ot 
the I.nghbb, Nuaui andtbeMahrattis, 
121 4'a4, as a diplomat, with reference 
to tiCaty rights , and bis limitations, 
121-429, why be failed, 429-431 , what 
be should have done, 431-489, e 
parallelism and a Contrast between 
him and Oliver Cromwell, 489-143; 
otbei comparisons 142-111; an 
elflcient but not a lovable administra- 
tor, 114-446 . blots on bis obscaotar, 
416-467, some anecdotes Illustrative 
of 1)18 personal oboraotetistics, 467- 
176, concluding observations, 476 476* 

Hsidar All. tlie man, 477-478; bis 
meutal make-up, 478-479 ; the natnxe 
of the soutoes on the internal state of 
hi xeiiod, 479-481 ; the extent of the 
kingdom, 481-482 , the administrative 
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tanniBolQgy, the reforms of Cbikka- 
dfvarSje and the Bednfit objefa, efo,), 
<88-486, Ms adaptHtlon in prsetioe, 
486-487 ; the administrative sTstem, 
^ : the Subah, 488 489 , Mysore and 
its eapltal, 489-490 ; fie v Schwarts on 
Haidar at work (1779), with special 
lefeienoe to Schwarts’ early career, 
tba ciroamstances leading to his 
embassy t:> Haidar, dins and objects 
of tbe embassy ; journey to Sennga, 
patsm, 490-499, Haidar’s residence, 
fiOOjbisfieroe methods for potting 
down official oorroption and exaction, 
600-601, Schwarts’ interview with 
Haidar, SOI 603 i Haidar's rapid dea- 
patch of badness, 603-604 ; hia religions 
toleration, 604-606 the end of the 
embassy, its failaresndthe underlying 
causes, ^-608, Haidar, an apostle of 
force, 606-609, bis ideals of life and 
condnot, 609-611; taxation, lovenue 
and reaearoes of the kingdom, 611- 
613 : Senogapstam, tbe capital, 613- 
813; the rating sorereign, the 
Kartar'x position, 613 ; the SariiHh- 
Hn, 613-614 . provinces and towns, 
614-618 , spread of Kannada Uterstare 
•nd onltnre, 618-519; Muslliu arts and 
cnlturo during tho period, 610-512. 
SedagspHtam, the locel centic of 
Dnvidtan architecture and its iiifla- 
enoe, 682 , the lighter side of Haidar’s 
Ule ; Do la Tour on, 521-610 , glimpses 
of internal conditions of the country, 
630-637 , coinage audeurreuej , 637 -Hi, 
Hirsa Ihbel on Haidar’s fallings, 641- 
544; thelSth century Uaidar,arevieH , 
644-552 , contemporary pictures sud 
portraiCa of, 662-666 , alleged embassy 
to from Louis KIV of France (1783), 
666 . 

Haidar All articles of a Firmaund 
granted by to the E 1. Co (May 27, 
1768), 1099-1102; grant from to the E I. 
Co. (Feb 23, 1766), 1102 , text uf the 
English treaty with (vtpnl 3, 1709), 
1103-1106; further English treaty with 
(Ang. 8, 1770), 1105-1109; note on 
military resources of (1780-1701), 1111 
1116; text of bis treaty with the Hutob 
(Sept. 4, 1781), 1115-1117, compa- 
rison of with fianjit Singh and 
iJaiiddin Kbiiji, note on, 1184-1160; 
hb religion, note on (with referenoe 


to principal Masliw sects and their 
Sonth Indian ramifications, i • r 
Jonrg-ns, Lsbbaia, Moplabs, Marakko- 
yars, Pinjarls snd NaT*yat8), 1161- 
1180 

Haidar andXipfi . in English Literature, 
990-1017. 

Haidargarh m tbe Western Obito; 
reduction of by Oen. Matthews (Jon. 
17bS), 671 673, TipS’s approsob to 
Bednur by the rente of (April), 676. 
Batdar-Janff • a title conferred by 
NisSm All on Haidar (176^, 69. 
Btttdar-Kdmdk (17o4) on tbe date of 
Haidar's arrival from Coirabstore 
(Apnl 1767), 26 (». 42) . on the peaee 
between llsidir snd Madbsva Rao 
Pesbw* (March 1767), 29 (n. 48); on 
Rasa All, sou of Cbandi Sihib< as a 
refugee of Haidar in Bednfir, 33 
(« 68) on the Myanrcan govereignW 
01 tbe South of India, 45 (u, 86) , on 
the warfare of the period l7i!7-69, 66 
(ii 90) 66. on the encampment of 
Haidar and Mir.lm AH at Cttangere 
(Kov. 17C7), f.7 (ii. 91) , on the confer- 
uii-nt of the title of // mfur Jani; on 
Haidvr by biUm All, 60 (n 92) . on 
Murlri Hao’h junotion with Muliam 
mstl All and the Eu ;hsh ayiiiiust 
Haidar, 7ii (» 106) . uu the date of 
return to at'cgisnre of Mir All Kesa, 
83(«. il7), on Hawab Muhamnitd 
Ali’a dipiitation to Haidar (March 
1769), IIK (i» 112), on the treaty 
between Hsidir and Mu ham mad All 
(April), 109 (« l.'il) , on the date of 
death of King Nanjaraja Wodeyai, 170 
(n 207) , on the date of accession ot 
King HoHada t'liiinaraja l^o^eynr, 
179 (n J) , on Haidar’s conntcrsction 
against the Malirsttis (April 177j), 
19.'>(«. 16), on Haidar's peace with tho 
Malirattas (dune 1773), and bis cam- 
pBigu against Cbitsldnig, narspone- 
hslli, etc , 197 (n. 19-20} ; on the dale 
ot Haidar's invasion of Oaorgll77)), 
301 (n, 26); on the date of Hsidsr’s 
advance on Kuragodu, Koncbongiida, 
etr.,312(ii 86), on tbe date of Haidar’s 
siege ot Oooty , 216 (n 42) , on tbe dab 
of sarrender of Mnrdri Kao, 319 
(n. 46) ; on Haidar’s told cn Anegosdi 
and the dub of Ills nortbemcampaign, 
and of Betbda Cbiaarija'f death, 
339 (n 67,68), on the age ande&eeitiy 
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CbXmwijft Wo^eyat, 
M (». 16); and tb* date ot hU 
inatallation, 316 (n. 16) ; on Haidat'a 
movement agamet Ibiahim Sbin 
Dboooaa ol Hyderabad (1777)i 019 
(n. 9i) ; on Hai^’a levy of an indem- 
nity on the Chief of Chiialdmg, 263 
(n 24) ; on the defection ot Maniji- 
Phakde from the Mahratta camp at 
Hiravi, 266 (n. 2(i) , on the detection 
of JaiJmale boaie during the aiege ot 
OhiUldrng (1776-1779), 969 (n. 69) ; on 
the date ot its capitnlation, 060 (n. 8S); 
on the date of Haidar's campaign 
against Cuddapab, 963 (n. 81) ; on the 
attempted assasalnation of Haidnr 
during the campaign against Cnddapah 
(1779), 964 (n 8S) , on the death of 
Katiichuri Kanjaraja, 281 (n Od) , on 
the date of death of Venkatapataiya, 
Haidar's flrat minister of 6 nance, 985 
(n 97) ; on the date of Mir Sadak'i 
succession to tlie odioe of Kotwal under 
Uaidtr, 291 (•> 11) , on the weddings 
in Haidar's family (1779), 299 (n. 63) , 
on the date of Haidar's renewed m- 
vaeion of Arcot, 302 (n 1} ; on hi aider's 
entry into the Kami tic (July 1760), 
399 (n II); and the sitge ol Arcot 
(Avig 1780), 880 («. •42) , on the move- 
ments of >Sir Heotoi Munio against 
Haidar, 813 (n 18) ; on the engagement 
at rerambukum (hept 10), Sd9(n 58), 
on the date of capitulation of Arcot, 
SIC (« 6S) ; on the battle o^Sholingbnr 
(Sept. 97), d63 (n 66) and Arm (Jane 2 
1782), 989 [n 107) , on the Anglo 
Mysore negotiations for peace (June- 
July 1762), 386 (ii 114)-386, on the date 
of Haidar's death, 893 (n. 191) ; on the 
contemporary local view of Haidar's 
cbaractor, 4(IM07 , on the reienuis ot 
the Kingdom ol Mysore (in 1789), 408 
(». l4)-09 ; on the excesses on the part 
of Haidar's soldiery, 411 (n. 19) ; on the 
position of Haidar aa '* King-Maker ” 
and the fete of minor princes chosen 
as sovcKigna, 413 (n. 86) ; on the 
internal state ot Mysore during 
Haidar's period of office, 480 , on the 
date ot Tipd's birth. 662 (n. 8) ; 
on the military position of Eeldar 
(1780-81), 1113-14. 

Shah ■ chief usher of Haidai in 
ncoossioa to £ga Mahammad } his 
Sttompted screening ot the latter and 


the punishment inflicted on him by 
Haidar, 470. 

Esliburton, Lt. Col. : loads a Madraa 
Battalion In the renewed attack on 
Sultanpet (April 6, 1779) preparatory 
to the siege of Seringapatam, 979. 

Hall, Mr. ’ officer commuiding Tnohino- 
poly against HBidar(jQne 1781), 880- 
861. 

Hanumsnt Haik. Chief of the Hindu 
matohlockmen in the garrison at 
Bahadnr-Banda ; the punishment 
inflicted 01 . him by Tipfl for desertion 
to the Mahrattas (1787), 711-712. 

Hanur , Iipu’a march through en roi. 
to Adorn (1786), 696. 

Hsranur * a fort in Northern Eamitak ; 
reduced by Haidar (1776), 228. 

Hsrapanaballi : Haidar's campaign 
against (1772), 197 ; bia march by en 
route to Chitaidrng (1776), 929; the 
support of its PSlegar drawn upon by 
Tips (1786), 696 , and bis subsequent 
reduction by the latter (1787), 716 ; 
march of the Mahratta army by the 
route of (1791), 831; ceded to the 
Peshws (1799), 1090. 

BsridSsaiya official in charge ottho 
Barimalial under Haidar, in succession 
to Narasanqaiys, 296 ; leads a body ot 
Mysore troops to Kombskocsm (July 
1730), 328 ; relieved by Tipu (June 
1782), 383 ; 

Haribar Haidar’s annexation of tbe fort 
of from Muran Bao (Apnl 1776), 227 ; 
Faraiuram Bhau’s advince from to 
Seringapatam (1791J, 831. 

Hsn Naik Palegsr of Kaaakagirl;goes 
over from the Mahrattas to ItpS (ITBiQ, 
711. 

Han-Pant. Mahratta C-in-0 ; prooeeda 
to the asaiataiice of tbe Pilegacof 
Cbitaldmg against Haidar (1777), 269- 
2S3 , bis retreat before Haidar in the 
battle of Karavi, 264-266, 806 ; proceedi 
with tbe Mahratta army to the relief 
of Adoni (1786). 698; attacked at 
SavsnSr by BnrhaaSddui, Tipfl's 
general (Oct.), 705 ; tbe nature ot his 
authority over the army under hii 
command, 719 ; his mediation in the 
negotiations tor peace between Tipfl 
ind the Peshwa and the Nuam (178^, 
716; the proposed junction of the 
Ma''iatta cavMry nndet him with the 
E.I. Co's forces under Comwallis 
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(ITV^, B<! proceeds from Food*, 
taking the eutern route and join* 
ComvaUis at Ohinkurli (Ifa;). 813, 
831, 83S, 8E8 i represents the Mabrattas 
dnring Tipd’s negotiations for peace 
with the English (Feb. 1793), 672. 

Htroha))i: Gen. Hams' advance to 
Senngapatam hy the route of (1799), 
1070. 

Harper, Col ■ officer commanding the 
English auxiliary force through the 
Mysore and Hyderabad territories to 
Adoni, on the renting of Guntur Circar 
to the English by Easslat Jang (1779), 
888 , his progress stopped by threats 
to the latter from Haidar and Nixam 
All, 383 , bis luoiemeiit from Guntur 
to Kilabsati and Tiropati m the South 
(1790), 331 . accompanies Gen. Hector 
Muuro to Conjeeveram (Aug ), 83J. 

Hams, General George C-in C of the 
E I, Co's forces , entrusted uitb the 
conduct of the last esmpaign against 
Tipu Suit 'u (1799), 963 j his march ou 
Senngugulam (Feb April), 969-977 , 
and the first English attack (Apnl S), 
873-979! his regular 6>e,ie of Sertnga- 
patam (April 17-May 3), 9T9-986 ; on 
hiB condnetof the caiupaicu, 1067-1063, 
1070 ; his present of the sword found 
ID TipQ's bed chamber to Gen Baird, 
1072, his circular orders assuring 
fsvonr and protection to the country 
CD the fall of Xipu, 10T6-1077 ; bis 
communication to Marquis Wellesley 
re; Pfirnaiya'a proposed establishment 
ofoneofthefsmilyof Tipu(t e , Fntteh 
Haidar) at the head of the goverument 
of Mysore, 1078-1079, member of the 
oommission for the aeitlement of the 
affairs of Mysore, 1081 i takes part ui 
the Installation of U H. Sri Erishna- 
rija Wodeyar 111 on the throne of 
Mysore (June 20, 1799), 1088, on 
Fradhan Xirumala Kao’s exertions to 
lavonr of the Mysore Koyal Family, 
617; Iis/e by S B Lushington (see 
nnder Lushmgion). 

Hart, Ool hie attack on a village near 
the bank of the Canvery (Apnl 17, 
1799), preparatory to the storming of 
Sedngapatam, 960. 

Hartley, Col. . commands a regiment of 
Europeans from Bombay at Cranga- 
nore, which snrrendera to Tipfi (May 
8, 1790), 738; aeuds a reintoicemept to 


Coimbatore from Palgbat dnnog Gett. 
Medows' campaigii against Tipfi (Got.), 
772; defeats Tipfi’s troops on the West 
coast (Deo. 6), 783. 

Hashim (Asim) £hin, Baiyid Xbwija • 
Dewan of Nawib Muhammad All; 
represents the Hawih before the 
Governor General (Warren Hastings) 
re. the assignment of tbeKarnCtic 
revenues to the E. I. Co. (1731), 666, 

Hastings, Warren as member of the 
Madras Conncil, on the relationship 
betwren Laurence Sulivsn and Ool. 
Wood(1770), 188 (n. 168) , as Governor- 
General, sends Cot Upton to 
treat with the ministerial party at 
Poona against Kaghoba (1776), 207 ; 
later approves of the plan for the 
restorntiuu of Kaghoba with the aid of 
an Eughah foice (1777), 817 , his 
diplomacy during Haidar's second 
war in the Kainitic (1780-173J), 317, 
S72-S73 , his enspenaiou of John White- 
lull, Ooicroor of Midras, on the 
Gnutfii qne<-tion (1780), 664, concludes 
the agrieiueut ivitli Nawab Muham- 
mad All is. the assignment by the 
latter of the Karultic ro-vonuea to the 
Company (1731) I 665-666 , deputes 
Charles Eewmau to Madras to condnot 
the inquiry into the alleged corruption 
of the Company’s late sorvauts, 596; 
his antipathy towards LordMacartucy, 
Governor of Midras (1731-1786), 
697-699, 606. seeks by diplomstio 
pressure to reduce TipQ to the position 
of a auppUaut for peare (1781-4), 664 , 
hiB differences with Macartney re ; 
the treaty of Mangalore (1734), 669- 
660; further observations on bis 
(Hastings’) offieial attitude towards 
Macartney, 669-(i72, 

Henderson, Ur J.K his Coim of 
Uatiar Ah unA Ttpn Sultnn quoted , 
on tbs estiinatu of Tipfi Snltsn, 1046- 
1046 , on the coins ol Tipfi, 1269. 

Eeyril, Capt, officer commanding at 
Salem against Haidar (Deo. 1768), 93. 

Hindu Lam on adoption and inherit- 
ance, referred to , by J D. Mayne, 
286 In 8) , by D. F. MuUa. 987 In. 9), 
839 (n 10) 

Hiodnpnr. Tipd's march throngfa en 
route to Adorn (1786), 696. 

Hole-Honnfix : taken by Hsanlt by 
Paraknram Bban (Deo. 1791), 868. 
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Hoiloiid, ^obn : Oovaroor ot iStiTu; 

, hu ditiqiproTkl of the porohoM ot 
CrangMOte and Ayacotta by the Raja 
of Travaucore and proposed appoint- 
ment of commissioners tor the adjndi 
cation ot the point in dispute (1789- 
1780). 731, 762. 764 

HombSlappa: lieutenant ot Ifedekere 
Kiyaha of Cbitaldrug, slain during 
Haidar's siege of the place and its 
capitulation (March 1779), 2B0 
Home : bis SeUet Vieuit tn Ityiore (1794) 
s s a contemporary aourci of information 
on the war with Tipu Sultan (1790- 
1792), 1016. 

Hook, Theodore his Life of Sir David 
Bavd on the last Mysore War (1799), 
1017. 

Honayar (Onore) . on the West Coist , a 
sea-]^rt of Myi>ora ; Haidar's grant of 
a firman to the E. I Co permitting 
the oatabliabment of a factory and 
warehouse at (1763), 43 ; its reduction 
by the English (Feb -April 1768), 70 ; 
its recapture by Haidar (May), 71 , its 
strategic importance and reduction by 
Gen. Matthews (Jan 1733), 670 671, 
as the objective of the English (1798), 
964 

Hossngadi in the Western Ghats , Gen. 
Matthews attempted attack on en 
routs to Bcdniir (Jan 1783), 572 
Hoskan, Serjeant his surccsses in tbe 
south against Haidar , his objective of 
incursion luto Mjsore and Seringa 
patam by n ay of QajjaUbatti frustmted 
by the Mysore array under Fuzznl- 
Ullah Khii'n (Nov 1768), 92. 

Eosbote lakflii by Peshwa Madbava 
Rao (1767), 26 , Col. Smith'a march to 
(July 1768), 75 , Haidar's march thither 
(Aug), 77, faisaiege of (Aug -.Sept ), 
78-79, Iipd a arrival after the eu- 
conuterwith tbe Malirattas(Jiily 1774), 
204 ; taken by siege by Haidar, 206 , 
Cornwallis' march through en route 
to Bangalore (Feb. 1791), 796 
Hospet; Haidar's arrivslat, daiiiig his 
northern campaign (April I77d), 227 ; 
TipO’s advance by during bis march 
agamattbe coufederate forces of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam (1786), 700 
Hoefir: siege of by the English army 
under C^. Smith (July 1768), 75; 
invested by Haidar (Nov ), 88 ; as a 
inBitary post tor Col. Wood, 89; 


im 

Haidar’s marcb by way of (Jape 178^, 
827; halt of tbe Rngliah array at 
(March 4,1791), 797; as a point of 
English oommunicaiion during the 
war with TipS, 684; ComwalUs' 
movement to (Jnly), 836. 

Huddleston, John Military Seeietary 
to Lord Maoartney’s government , the 
proposed increase in hia allowances; 
his official career, 602 (». 21) ; third 
Commissioner (or negotiating peace 
with Tipu Sultan (1783), 649 ; one ot 
tbe signatories to tbe Treaty of 
Uanqalore (March 11, 1784), 666. 
Hngbes, Admiral Sir Edn-ard . hw 
redaction of Mahe and deatmotion m 
Haidar’s infant navy on tbe WestCoast 
(1731), 349 ; his arrival at Porto Novo 
(Jane), 362; is requested by Coote to 
cu\ erCnddslore against Haidar during 
the proposed action at Porto Novo 
(July 1), 353; his activities on the 
Coromandel Coast against tbe Bnteh 
(1731-1782), 366, 370, 876, 886-888; 
relations with Lord Macartney (1781- 
1783), 599 600; his naval activities 
(1782) further referred to, 606-10 
Hughes, Bobert civil servant, one of 
the membi-ri, 'of the " Grain Com- 
mittee” in Madrss(1781), 696 
Eiiknm-Kanah code of mlea and 
regulations tor diSerent departments, 
drawn up by Tiptt (c. 1787), 004 ; 
Stewart oo, 906 (n 7) 

Hulikaluad tbe HvXxkulinar of 
Eirmanl m Coorg ; Tipu's encamp- 
ment in the vicinity of (1736), 681. 
Enliyurdnrga it.s investment by the 
English army (under Cornwallis) and 
surrender (June 1791), 384, retaken by 
the English (Dec encampment 

of tbe confederates at (Jan 1792), 858, 
as the most northern ronte to Sennga- 
pataiu, 973. 

Hunter, Capt officer commanding the 
Bengal battalion dnnng Comwallia* 
attack on Beriugapatam (Feb 6,1792); 
takes possession of Daria-Banlat Bag 
and joins Cornwallis, 663 
Hnsain Ali Khan Baksbi ■ a general of 
Tipu ; commands a division of troops 
in Coorg (1766), 683 ; bis defeat by tha 
English on tbe West coast (Oeo. 1790), 
788. 

Huthdnrga . encampment ot tbe 
advanced guard ot the Mahrattas neat 
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(1167), 3T i ICtfantto moveaente near 
(1771), ISl : aitival of the allied armief 
at and attempted inTestment of (June 
(1791), 881, reduction ot by Col. Stuart 
Peo ), 816.819: topoenphioal note on. 


Ibiiblm Kban Dhoonaa. G-m-0 of 
Kizam All , prooeeda to the airge of 
Bellary in concert witb Baaalat Jang 
and Haidar's attempt to arrest bis 
progress (1776), 208, 209 (n. 81)>210; his 
retreat on the fall of Bellary to Haidar 
and the latter’a northern advance 
(lIov,-Dee.)i 211; referred to, 213; 
bought off by Haidar during his siege 
of Chitaldrug (1777), 266. 

Ibrihim Sahib EilledSr of Bangalore 


Jaigarh river of, in the Uahratta 
oountiy; passage of the Bngliah 
detachment through en route to 
Seringapatam (1790), 821. 

JSlhaUi(Jalihal) a fort in the Karnatak, 
redncoedby ^idar (1776), 228 , further 
siege of (1778), 266; reduced by the 
Sfabrettas (1786), 691 

Jambttkllvatam . in the South of India 
between the Cauvery aiidthe Coleroon, 
overrun by the Mysore Horae (1781), 
360. 

Jammalmadogu assemblage of the 
Hizdm'sarmy at, enroute to Bangalore 
(Feb. 1791), 810. 

JanojI Bhonsle (of Berar) . Hizam All's 
alliance with against Peshwa Madhava 
Bao (1763), 19 ; his defection,* 20; bis 
snrrender to the Fesbwa and Hizam 
All (1766), 21. 

Janmale ‘ Haidar’s marob by e» route 
to Cbitaldrng (1766), 229 ; reduced by 
him (1777), 260. 

Javahir-Bandar in South India , in the 
possession of Hswab Muhammad All 


860 (n. 2Q) ; as a line of oomaunioation 
for the allied armies (Jan, 1792), 866L 
869. 

Hutton, B. H. on W'alter Scoff ; retened 
to,1002(».8). 


who rebuilt it (1761), 616 
lUuatrations (used in the Vds. of the 
work) Mote on, 1291-1293. 

Imim Baith name of Haidar's 
elephant, 162. 

lDdo.SsrBoenio architecture in Mysore : 

dnring Tipu's period, 1067-1064 
Zralu-Tapptna‘Terige a tax ; its aboli- 
tion by Haidar, 408 

Irton, Cspt . hiB rednotion of Batnagiri 
(March 1799), 970. 


and aimed at by Haidar (1761), 869. 

Jigspi village s. w. of Bangalore ; 
Tipu’s camp at during the English 
assault on Bangalore (March 1791), 
806; Qen Hams’ march through sn 
route to Senngapatam (March 1799), 
973. 

Jobungarh see under Bankapur 

Jdgaiya Pandit nephew of Aobanpa 
Pandit of Arcot; one of the officers of 
Tipu; bis execution for alleged 
treachery (1791), 893. 

Johnson, Capt officer commandmg at 
Pharspuram ; bn retreat to Triohioo- 
poly ou receipt of news of Haidar's 
approach (Deo 1768), 92. 

Johnson, Samuel . one of the memhera 
of Macartney's Council, bia resignation 
on Macartney’s assumption ot office in 
Madras (1781), 692. 

Jonagan : a South Indian Mnshm 
community , see under Satdar Ml 

Jones, Gen oommands in the lUorthem 
Orrean (1788), 619; his penetration 
into the Cnddapah country, 687. 


K 


Eabhildurg: on the southern roadot 
Kaukaubsih; a dreadful place of 
confinement ot political prisoners of 
Mysore (16th cent.), where Muriri 


Bao ot Booty (1776) and later Etla- 
Pandit of Margnnd (1786) ended their 
last days, 218, 691 ; also the Pilegirs 
of Harapanahal)! and Biyadurg (1787), 
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7)7; nuEoh ot Oornw»Uis tbrongb 
(M»y 1791), SIS ; Mterred to, 860 

Eadaiwiiitiam . Possof, intbe Earnitic- 
Bilaghfit, aotivities ot fbeHabratta 
and Mjaore troops at (1771), 192. 

Kailas Oarh in the KsTruatio-FSyaiigbat! 
march ot the English arm; (under Col* 
Smith) I y the route of (17fa7), 62 ; in 
-possession of Haidar as an outpost 
<1780), 816. 

Kahaukarai in the Baramahal , Coi 
Smith’s camp at (17b7), 16. 

Ealagoudanabal|i march of the English 
army by en route to Seringapatam 
(1799), 973 

Ealale Haidar’s aseignmeot of the 
village of for the maintenance of 
KarSohuri Naiijarajaiya (1767), 283. 

Kalale IMtU a Watergate on the 
rampart of the north face of Seriuga- 
patsm fort, where Tipu resided during 
the English assault on the fort and 
where he fell (April-lfay 1799), 991 , 
note on, 996 (it 60) 

Kala-Pandlt DcshSyi or Chief of Kir- 
gund , TipQ’s march against and siege 
of (Feb. 1786), 686-687; hia defence, 
seeks the aid of thellifabrattaa,687-68b; 
Tipii's further siege and redaction of 
(April- Aug), 688-690, ^tlie Chief’s 
capitulation and candiiemrnt (Aug - 
Dot.), 690-691 

Kamaldurg (Calarumconla) : a hiU-fort 
dependent on Nsndidurg, surrender of 
to the Enghsh (1791), 838. 

Ksnakagin overrun by Nizum All’s 
general, Dhoousa, en route to Bellary 
(1776), 211 , its Fa|egir goes over from 
Mysore to the Mahrsttas (1786), 694 , 
his allegiance to Mysora secured by 
Tipu’s artillery, on the flight of the 
Mahrattaa at Qandaki (Nov.), 711. 

Eanafcuppe : a stronghold of the Palegar 
of Cbitaldrug , taken by Haidar (1777), 
960, attacked and taken by Faraiuram 
Bhau (Sept. 1791), 856. 

Eincbangarh Tipu’a march by the 
route of towards Northern Esrnatak 
(1786), 700 ; its possession ooufinned to 
the PSshwa (under the peace ot Feb. 
1787), 716, 

Kingyam . in the Coimbatore district ; 
fall of to Baidar<Dee 19, 1768), 93. 

VOD. lU 


EinkSnhaJli : Comwallia’ march by the 
route of (1791), 812-818 ; Gen. Harris' 
choice of the rente q( to Benngapatam 
(1799), 973; and his march throogh, 
IC69. 

Eannambadi forms a point tor retreat 
to the Mysorean General (FuzsnlnUab) 
during the action at Cbinknrli (Marob 
1771), 189 , Cornwallis’ march to during 
the first campaign against Seringa- 
patam (1791), 814-816 ; bis advanoe 
from en route to Bangalore, and the 
state of the English camp at, 816-817 ; 
Tipu's march by the route of to ogtofl 
Gen. Stuart (March 1799), 971. 

Eanuamhadi (now Enshnarajasagar) 
msoription of Tipfl SnltSn (1798); 
noticed, 926 (n 86). 

Eanthlrava-Arasu ; a suggested anooessor 
of *Kbasa Chumarija Wodeyar, as 
borne out by a lithic record from 
Arkalgud (1811), 935 

Ksi-dla- bsttls of (1795), 941-942; its 
effects, 942-944 , its reaction oii Tipu’s 
activities (down to 1798), 944-946 eleef 

Eanghstta . Cornwallis’ encampment in 
the neighbourhood of (May (1791), 818; 
Tipu opposes the English at, 816. 

Earimangalam Gen Hams joins the 
leading divisions of the English army 
at(Peb 1799), 970 

Earim Khan Haidar’s envoy , oames 
on peace negi'tiauons with Feahwa 
Madhava Bao (1767), 28. 

Earim Shah or Sihib (aljae Abdul 
Earim or Sufdar Sbikob) youngde 
son of Haidar, note on, 233 (». 1) ; 
married to . the daughter of Abdul 
Hakim Ehan ot Savanlir (1779), 298 ; 
Uads a detachment of Mysore horse 
in the South of India, overrunning the 
country up to Porto Novo (July 1780), 
328 , leads a division of troops to Madras 
(May 1782), 878 , but retarns after an 
unsuccesaful attack on Mntyilpet 
(June 1782), 383 ; his meeting of l^v. 
Bobwartz in Haidar's bill of andience 
at Seringapatam (1779), 505; the 
attempt to put him at the head of the 
government of Mysore on the death ot 
Haidar (1782) and [its failure, 659} 
aoeofaipsnies Tipfi to Mangalore (May 
1783), 680. 
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Etniitakgarli: Ool. Smith ‘i forced 
miireb thraogfa to the relief of Ambar 
(1767), 69 ; nndri Ensign Maoealay 
(1780). 881 : overran by Haider's 
Irregnlara and established as a Mysorean 
««tpost(Nov. Deo.), 346 ; its relinqnisfa- 
Bent to Baidar nrged as the basis of 
■ettlement between him and Navrsb 
Ifnhainmad Alt and the Engksb (June 
1783), 885. 

Kartara-time a revenoe unit, dealing 
evolnsively with the finances of the 
demesne lands of the King of M>8are 
during Haidar’s period of office, ^ 

Karur taken by the English (Nov. 
1768), 93, falls to Haidar (Dec ), 93. 
96 ; Qen. Coote’e inarch in the direc- 
tion of (1781), 366; Tipu's forced 
msmhes from en route to Malabar 
(Nov. 1789), 391 ; besieged and taken 
by Col Dang from the Mysoreans 
(March 3781), 618, reoccnpied bi Col. 
Fnllarton (June), 6-0; its restitution 
to Tipii noder the Treaty ot Mangalore 
(March 11, 1734), 666, reduced by Oeii. 
Medows (June 1790), 7 j 8 ; its strategic 
importance during the » anthem eem* 
psign under him, 7J0, 766, 776, 734 , 
taken by Col. Urowti (April 1799), 9!i7« 

Eattemalalaradi . march of the Buinbwv 
army through emoute to ScTingapatam 
(179'»), 1071 

EatU Nlyak rebel leader in Coorg (1784), 
his escape and death during puruiitby 
TipG's troops, 677. 

Esvalednrga lu possesan n of Gen 
Matthews (Feb 178.*), 674, its sur- 
render to Tipu en route to Bednur 
(Apr.), 676. 

KsvSripsk in South India ; reduced by 
Tipfi (Ang 17''0), 399, overrun by 
Haidar’s irregulars and estabhshed as 
a Myaorean outpost (.Vov .Dee ), 816 , 
flight of Haidar’s forces towards, after 
the battle of Sbohngbur (Sept. 1731), 
869 : Iipil’a march towards (dan. 1713), 
669. 

Kiyankulam . aontbern boondary of 
Irgrancore, 736. 

IChisa-Cbginardjs Wodeysr VIII (1776. 
1791') ; rnler of Mysore in snoeession to 
Bet(ada-Chimari]a Wodeyar VII, 281- 
933 ; the mronmstanoeB relating to his 


choice by Haidar examined, I89-9M ; 
birth and acoesaion, S61*245 (n, 18) ; 
political events of the reign, with 
Haidar (down to 1782) and Tipfi (from 
1782rnwardr) at the helm of affaire, 
346 928 (see also under SaiAar A Zl and 
Ttpii SulMn) ; Tipfi’a relations with 
(down to 1796), including an account 
of Dasara in Mysore (m 1767), 93B.S80>; 
death, 931-933. 

Keating, Capt. hia defence of Ambfir 
and eapitulation to lipu and Dally 
(Jan 1731), 847, 629 

Xelly, Bobert, Capt. eommanda a 
garriBOD at Kolar (Deo.l7u8), 96, takes 
poaaeaaion of French, posts on the 
Bandipilayam lulls (June 18, 1783), 
610 , leads a force from the centre of 
the Corumandel into the Birfimahal 
(May 1710). 757, on the measores 
necessary to ensure auooeae againat 
Tipu in the upper provinces, bia death 
while Loiuiiiauding the Centre Divisiod 
■D the Burimahal (Sept. 24), 773 ; re- 
ferred to, 791 

Kempt nfeJt, Admiral captum the first 
diviaiouof Mona. B ussy's troops (Dec, 
178i), 876. 

Kenchaltigoda overrun and laid under 
coiitribatiun by Haider (1769), 161, 
topograpblcal note on, 162 (n. 192) ; 
Haidar's further advance on and 
exaction of couiribution from (1775), 
211 , TipQ’s march through (1766) and 
lurlher note on, 703 (ii 67). 

Kengert Tipu's march to during the 
EngliOi artion at Bangalote (March 6, 
1791), 798 

Eeiinaway, Sic John : Bcitisb Besident 
at Hyderabad, negotiates oflenaive 
and deteuhive allianoe with the Nitim 
under luatructions from Oomwallii ; 
note on, 738 (» 2), referred to, 810, 
865, 873. 

Kenny, Lt.. leads a company of ‘Madras 
sepoys during the repulse of Tipfi's 
forces at Beringapatam (Feb. 6, 1763), 
868 

Eeregddu halt ot the English army 
(under Cornwallis) at, en route to 
Seringapatsm (Feb. 8, 1793), 869. 

Kesbava Bao: ot the records eetablieb* 
meat nnder Haidar, 289. 
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Kfaader Hottln Kbin: Tipa’s envoy to 
theoonit ol Hyderabad (179fi); tbe 
■tory of bit miuiosi 9iS-94B. 

KhCki Sbah a oonfidential friend of 
Haidar ; hie gnarantee by a falae oath 
on the Koran tor tbe doe performance 
by Haidar of bit enganementa to 
KaraohOri Kan]ara]a (1787), 980 • 

anecdote about bia intimacy vich 
Haidar, 478; hie death at Ambur 
(Nov.). 61. 476. 

Kbin JTebin Khan Haidar’a command- 
ant at Cbidambaram (178)} 369 , an 
officer of Tipii, honoured with tbe title 
of JiJr Miran (1794), 918 

Eilaniangalaiu Qen Harria' encamp- 
ment at, en route to Seringapatam 
(March 1799), 972 , headquarters of the 
Kiiglieb army at, 997, referred toi 
1066 

Kilpanic enrampment of the oonfederates 
(Haidar and Nizam All) at (Sept 1T67)> 
49, Haidar lioldi a rouncil of i\,ii at 
(July 1760), 897 (u 36) 

Kilyanur n.w. of Pondiclierr} , en- 
campment of tbe united amiiea of 
Haidar and tbe French at (May 94, 
1782), 878. 

Kirkpatrick, Lt. Col William liii Select 
Letteri of Ttpii Sultan (1811) referred 
to or noticed on Tipu's reduction of 
Balam and Coorg (I784)-1766), 676 
(n 1) 678 (». 8), 680 (-t 6-6). 633 (n. 9)- 
684, on the Myaore-Mahratta-Kizaiuite 
relationa (I78o-1787), 686 (n. 1617), 
688-691 (n, 27-84), 693-709 (» 87-84), 
712-718 (a. 91-94), 716-716(11 100), on 
the Tankht-Khodadaiy of Tipii and 
the Futhul-lfujahKleen ol Znin-iil- 
Abidm Shoostn, 900 (u. 2)-901 , on 
Tipd'a innovations (1784-178^, 902-903 
(n. 4-6), 90S-906 (a. 7-6}, on Tipil’a em- 
bassies to Constantinople and France, 
etc. (1784-1787), 910 (n 14). 913 (» 16); 
on Tips ’a fiscal and other arrange- 
mente (1786-1786), 918 (a. 22]-919 
(n, 24), 921 (n. 36); transmits, as 
Resident at Hyderabad, iutelliRence 
re ; tbe death of tbe King of Mysore 
(1796), 931 (n 48) ; takes part, as Mili- 
tary Seoretary to Marqiut Wellealej, 
in tba Factition Treaty Arrangement 
f«r Mysore (1799), 1078- 


KirmSni, Enaain AU Kbin: bisHwtorp 
of Hyder Nasi and T pH Sultan or 
tleihauni-Bydurt (c. 1800-1804), trana. 
by Col Miles, referred to or noticed • 
on the date of Pesbwa Madbava Rao*s 
campaign (of 1767), 23 (n. 86); on 
Haidar’s peace with the Mabrattaa, 99 
(n. 48) ; on the secret Treaty between 
Haidar and the Nizam (1767), 81 (n. 67); 
on the canso of the Nizam's advance 
on Mysore and the course of affairs 
leading to Haidar’s war with Muham- 
mad AH, 89(». 68/, 39 (n 66); on 
Tipu’s visit in state to the Nizam, 40 
(n. 69) , on the view-poit in regard to 
the Ftret iii/tore War and the date of 
the War, 46 In. 86) , on Col. Wood, and 
tbe action at Cbangama (Sept. 2, 1767). 
49 (n. 86) , on the jnnetionoi Col Wood 
(from Tnchinopolv) with Col Smith 
at Tiruvanoamalai, 61 (n. 88) ; on tbe 
English estiniate of Nizam All's toreea 
m coinriiisi II with those of Haidar, 62 
In. 89) , on the action at Tiruvannamalai 
(Sept 26,17571, 65(n.90); on Nizam 
All’s encampment at Cavecipatzm 
(Novi, 67 (n 91), on the batik of 
Hbohigerh (Dec. 1767), 68 (n. 97) ; on 
the action at Viniyaii.hjdi, 64 (n 98)- 
65; on Nizam All’s treaty with 
Muhammad All and the English and 
bis march ton ardsCuddapab(Feb.l768), 
69 (n. 100) , on tbe junction of Mnriri 
Rso with Muhammad All and tbe 
English, 76(11 106); on the night 
action at Hoskote and the fiigbt of 
MiiriiriBaofAug. 94-2.5), 7S()» 111-113) 
on Haidar’s movements in the 
South (Dec.), 94 (». 133), and his 
further movements, 96 (n. 184)-97 ; 
on the movements of the Mysore army 
in the Karimtic-Balaghat (March 1769), 
104 (n 189) ; on Muhammad Alt’s 
overtures for peace with Haidar, 106 
(n. 141-142) , on' tbe Treaty between 
Haidar and Nawab Muhammad All 
(April 1769), 109 (». 161) , on the north- 
ern campaign of Haidar (1769), 161 
(n 192)-162 , on the siege and capitula- 
ti >ii of Nijagal (1770), 166 (». 202) ; on 
tbe Jo te of Triambakrao’a mvaston of 
Mysori., 181 (n. 6} ; and tbe strength of 
hie foioea, 163 (n. 6; : on the siegu of 
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tfelkote, 184 (n. 8); on 
oonuterMtion i agMOtt the MahratiM 
and negotiation! for peace with them 
(17T2), 196 in. 16, 17)-i96 , on the peace 
with the Mahrattas and Haidar’s 
campaign agaioi't Chitaldrag, 197 
(n. 19, SO) ; on the Hahratta-Mjaore 
aflairs (of 1778-1776), 202 (». 57) ; on 
Haidar's forced marches to Bellar; 
(1776) and the conferment of^the title 
of Ghoonaa on his commandant 
llnbammad All, 209 (n 84)-210 ; on the 
ingtatitnde of Mnran Hao towards 
Haidar, 212 (n 87) , on the peace nego- 
tiations of Murari Bao (1776), 216 (n. 
48) , on the spoliation of Qooty, 219 (n 
46), on Haidar's raid on Inegondi 
(1^6), 239 (r. 67} ; on the siege and 
eapitnlation of Cbitaldrng (1777-1779), 
361 (n. 22) ; on the strategic details of 
the siege and defence of, 26*^ («. 29) , 
on the date of the event, 260 (n 38)- 
261; on Haidar’s campaign againat 
Ouddapab, 26d(R '84), and hii> attempted 
assassination, 264 (r. 36]-266 on the 
early career of F&maiya, 286 (n. 30) ; 
on the strictness of Haidar's revenue 
system, etc , 294 (n. 48); on tbe weddings 
in Haidar's family, 299 (n. 66) ; on tbe 
Mysore-Mabratta negotiations (1779- 
1780), 8)9 (n. 28) , on Haidar's descent 
on the Kamatic by tbe Chsngama 
Pass (1780), 327 (n 36) ; on the disposi- 
tion of bis forces and the progress of 
the detachment under Karim Sahib, 
828-829 (n. 36, 40] ; on the march of Sir 
Hector Mnnro from Afadras to Conjee- 
veram, 888 (n 48] , on Haidar’s raising 
the siege of Arcot on Intelligenca of 
Col Baillie’s night iialt(6ept. 9, 1780), 
884 (n 49) ; on Col Bsillie'smovements 
(Ang.-Sept ), 336 (» 63)-836 (n 67), 339 
(n. 68) , on the retreat of Sir Hector 
Manro to Madras, 841 (r 60) ; on the 
defence and eapitnlation of Arcot, 846 
(». 66) ; on Haidar’s farther aotirities 
(Jsn.-7aly '1781), 847 (n 70) ; and the 
Bnghsh reaction, with special reference 
to tbe military position of Nawib 
Mnbammad All, 848 (» 71) ; on tho 
movements of Ooote and Haidar (Jan.- 
June 1781), 849 (n. 73)); on tbe battle of 
Foito-Bovo (Jnlyl), 864 (». 76), 867 


(n. 76) ; on tbe farther movements of 
Coots and Haidar (Joly-Ang.), 868-860 
(n. 76-81) ; on the second battle of 
Pollilore (Aag. 27), 881 (n. 68) ; on the 
battle of Sbalingbar (Sept. 27) and the 
further activities of ^idar and Coote, 
863 (n 86) ; on tbe operations in tbe 
West and South of Mysore (1780 1761), 
866 (a 66) ; on the second relief of 
Vellore (Jail 1782), 368-870 (n. 92-98) ; 
on tbe Wtle of Annagudi and the 
defeat of Col. Brtttbwaite(Peb. 17-16), 
372 (n 96' , on the surrender of 
Gnddalore (April 4, 1783), 876 (n. iOl) ; 
and Permacoil (May 16), 877 (n. 108) , 
on tbe action at Dliobigarb (May 81), 
380 (r 106), and Arni (Jane2), 882 
(r 107} , on the diBsiter at HeddingtU 
(.Tune b), 883 (r, 108-09); on tberenewad 
campaign in Malabar (April-Hov.), 889 
(n. 11b),392in.l20) ; oo Haidar’a death, 
893 (r 121) , on bis admiuiattative 
activities, 406 ; on Haidar’s forcefni 
conversion to Isltm of the Hindu chief 
of Cbikballapnr (1762), 410 (». 19) ; on 
suerdotes re Haidar's penoual 
characteruticB, 467-461, on Haidar's 
full style of jddress, 478 (n 1) ; on tbe 
dissstrnns effects of edurstion and 
training imparted to Tipu by his 
Muslim teacher, 621-623, on the 
lighter side of Haidar’s life, 628; 
on Haidar's seal in Persian, 626 
(n. 89), on Bayaderes of Haidar’s 
court, 62U (?k 43) , on the internal 
conditions of tbe country, 680 637; on 
Haidar’s currency innovatiouB, 640 ; 
and bis partiality to merchants and 
horse-dealera, 644, on the treatment 
accorded by Haidar toKbande Bao, 651 
(n 96) ; on tbe disease which brought 
about Haidar’s death, 662-668 (», ^ ; 
on the disposal of Haidar’s body, 668 
(» 1) , on tbe temporary arrangementa 
made m the camp pending TipQ'a 
aooession toHaidar’Roffioeof'Dewan”, 
669 660, on TipQ’s aooession to power, 
date of hiB birth, eto , 660 (n. 8)-668{ 
on the date of Tipu’s maroh on BednQr, 
676 (». .20); on the oapitnlation of 
Bednhr, ^ (n. 22) ; on tbe Boyalist 
Bevolntion (July 17^, 660 (a. 2^^1, 
682 (». 29}-^ ; on tba ezeontioB irf 
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Mahunmad All, ConunuidBat (Nor.), 

689 (». 89)-6d0; OD the negotiatloDS rt ; 
Treaty ot Mangaloie (Much 11, 1781), 

656 (n. 82) ; on Tipn'e redaction at 
BMun and Cootg (1781), 678 (n. 8), 681 
(n 7), 681 (». 9) i on Nizlm All's 
embassy to Seringapatam, 681 (n. 13) ; 
and tha ruptare with the Mabnttas, 
665(*». 17), ontberednctionofNireriiiid 
and Kittoor (1786), 689 (n. 27), 691-692 
(n. 88^) , on the Mahratta reaction 
(1786), 698 (n 87) ; on the siege and 
capitnlation ol BSdami, 691 (n. 38i ; 
and Adoni, 697 (n. 19], 699 (n 65), on 
the moipfBteuts of the confederates and 
ofTtal, (Bept 1766), 702 (n 64)-708 
(n.9^ on the spohation of Savanfir, 

TOf (h, 79)-708 , on the action on the 
Gtandaki (Nor ), 710 (n 87) , on the 
further movements of the confederates 
and Tipfl and the latter's night attack, 

712 (n. 83) , on the peace with the 
Mahrattas (Fob. 17o7), 716 (n. 99)-716 
(n 100) , on the redaction of llacapsna- 
Iia]h and Blyadarg (.March), 717 
(n 101) ; on the rebel'ion in Malabar 
(Deo. 1768], 720 (n. 110), ou Tipft's 
destroction of the £dja of Chirakal 
(1789), 733 (n. Ill) , on his attack on 
the Travsiicore Lines, 736 (n 13J) , 
and bis repulse, 736 (n 131) , on Tipd’s 
farther movements and his taking of 
the Lines, etc. (April 1790), 737-738 
(n 138.139), 739 (n 111) , ou the fall of 
Bnrhan ud-din during Col Floyd’s 
retreat (Sept. 11, 1790), 769 (n 66) , on 
the eulier operations of Gen, Medows 
and the nioveuieuts of the Biighsb 
army and Tipu in the Couubatore 
country (down to 1790), 773 (». 76), 771 
(». 79), 776 (n 81), 778 (n 86) , on 
Oornwallis’ formation of the Triple 
AHianceagaiustTipli (Junc-July 1790), 

790 (n. 1) , ou the Lugltab action at 
Bangalore (Much 6, 1791), 799 (n. 29) , 
and the storming of the Fettah (Mai. 

7), 600 (a. 80) , on the siege of the fort 
of Baugalore (March 7-21), 802 (». 81] ; 
ontbealleged treicheryof Toahekhane 
Krishna Bao during the aesault and 
oaptnreof the tort, 601 (n, 86); on 
CocnwaUis’ march on Senagapatam 
(May 8,1791), 811 (n. 16), on the 
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operations of Hay 1791, {jufft.!?): 
on the state of the Enghe^eu^p at 
Kannambadi, 817 (n. 19)-818 ; on the 
ancestry and oueer pt Badr-n*Zam6i) 
Eban,826(n.2)-82T, on the capitulation 
of Dharwar (March-April 1791), 839 
(n. 6) ; and the violation of the aiM^es 
of oapitnlation by the MabrattMi'MO 
(n 6) , on Tipu’s renewed negotntioDs 
for aceommcdatioD with the English 
(Feb -March), 881 (n 8), on the move- 
ments of allied armies snd the reduc- 
tion of Bayakote (Jnly-Sept), 886 
(n. 9)-836 (n 10) , on the siege and 
capitnlatian of Nand]dnrg(Sept.-Oct.), 
838 (n. 11) ; on the operations m the 
so.ith-oast (Oct -Kov.), 810 (n 13) ; on 
thesiege and oapitnlation of Ccimbatore 
(Nov 6),816(n 17), ontbecapitnlati'in 
of Kopbal and other places to Nuam 
All (1790-1731), 851 (n 21), 863 (i» 22) , 
ou the tragic end of Hafiz Farid ud-din 
(Nov 22, 1791), b61 (ii. 21) , on the 
march of the confederates to Bermga- 
patam (Jan. 1792), 868 (n 28) 869 
(<i 29) , ou the affairs of the 6th 7th 
Feb (1791), 866 («.80); on Tipfl’s 
prcpsratiocsfor the defence of Sermga- 
patam (Feb. 19-22,1791), 869 (n. 86 ) ; on 
thestateof treachery in Seriiigapatam, 
h70 (n 87) , on Tipa’s further negotia- 
tions for peace, 873 (n. 11) , ou the 
ceded territories under tne Definitive 
Tieat} ot Seiiugapatam f March 19 
17'))), 873 (» 46) , on the attempted 
suicide of Gen Medows, 886-886 (n. 62); 
on the Boj alist reaction of March-May 
1791 snd the alleged British connection 
with the Boyalists, 887 889 , on the 
story of the alleged treacbuy ot 
T5shekh3ne Krishpa Bao and the 
punishment inflicted on him by Tipu, 
892 896 (ii 63) ; on Tipu’s innovstions 
and the Islamization of the names of 
forts, 899(^11 l),ou Tipu’s KhoJdiad 
Sitrkdr, 900 (n. 2 )-901 ; on the issuing 
of the hiuim% corns and the introduction 
of the Mauladt or Muhammadi you, 
906 (n 7), on the embassy from Nizam 
A’l to Tipfi (1788), 909 (n, 13) ; on 
Tipu’s second embassy to Oonstanti 
nople (1785 1789),913(n, 16) ; on Ttpfi’i 
direotious for the formation oi a throne 
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TMejvwtwo /aAjgvra, one from tb« B I. 
Co.i tnotbor from tbs NicCm. and fa 
pamitted to reside at Gnrramkonda, 
lOBS. 

Sminattfir’ Sen. Ifunro’a enoampmeitt 
nest (Ang. ITSO). 838 

KnragSdn . in Bortbetn JEariia tak, Tipfl’s 
march by en route to Sandflr (Tttly 
1786) j note on, 700 (a S8). 

Knmool : reduced and laid under rontri- 
button by Haidar(l775), Sll ; its fnrtber 
redoctiou (1773), S66, its Na«Sb 
continues as a dependent on Nisiini 
All, 899. 


KncumbanSd (AkrulMr)'. in OoqiB: 
advanee of Mysore tcoopa on (17M), 
688 . 

Knabllohand ' of the records establiab- 
loent under Haidar, 969, 

Knahaipnr: in Coorg; raided by the 
Mroer troope (1786), 681-688. 

Eotnb nd-dln Xbdn Hanlst Zai* Baksbi 
of the BSr-Cuthiti under TipQ ; has 
the country of Adoni bestowed on him 
KiJahgtr by TipO (I7(i6), 699; joins 
TipOwith a division from Gouty (April 
1791), 819 luads an embassy of Tip6 
to Hyderabad (ITS'), 909 


L 


Labbat a South-Indian Muslim commu- 
nity ; see under Haidai All 
Lakshmammanni, Msharani Douager 
Queen of Ensbparaja W'odeyar II , Iimi 
. chmer of the sueres'or of Hettada- 
Cliimarija Wodeyar VII and how she 
was ontmanouvred by Haiilar (17761 
28t-9id ; her conhneiuent by Bsidar, 
SIS , takes part in thi niovi nient to 
get rid of Haidar's iHurpatl ui, deputing 
fradhan Tirumala i ao to th*' Kugin-h 
Government at Madras on a seen t 
mission (1776), 612 , berfurtberrorros 
pondence on the subject u itb Madras 
(under Lord Macartney) (17831, 613, 
hi T ancestry, attammer ts , etc ,616-616, 
ber role in the Itoyahst Bvvulutiuu (of 
Jnly 1788), 6,^4 68.1 , and lu that uf 1731 
(Marefa-Haj ),887 , her letter to Marquis 
Well-'sley on the cruelty of li'ipu 
towards the Mjsure Itojal Family 
(1793), 981 ; takes an active jiart in 
pretailugon the English Government 
at Madras to invade Mjsori , put an 
end to Iipu's power and restore the 
Hindn Dynesty (17961799), 936 9.'i8; 
bves to sec ber wishes fulfilled by 
Marquis Wellesley, ]08>-10S6 
Lakshman-Fant . Mabratta general in 
charge of Maddagtri ; sent on rowle to 
Peons by Tipfi on the fall of the place 
(1774), 204. 

laiksbffletvar' advance of the Mabratta 
army against Hsidar by way of (1777), 
2BS. 


Lakshmikuiitaiya Dskshi of (be mihtis 
or Police department (Si mr-kawMrhira 
iiiidei Haidar, 986 

Iisla rimheela Biiii Baksbi of the 
Snulrcurhtn (cavalry corps) under 
Ilsidar, Irads a body of troops id 
Nellun>>Saniipalh (July 1780), 828; 
forces Biik.Dglish dvtBohiiisiil toieiraoc 
its steps from here (Nor TVe 1781), 
;tC6, iiads a (orcr to Madras with 
Karim Sihib, to ubetruct tl.e passage 
of the English troops and convoya 
(Maj 1782), 87H, assisted by 7'ipO, 
msicbes to Masulipatani and Tanjore 
agaiiiet the Fiiglisli (.liiiiei, RR3. 

Lala Mean son iti lav of llHidar’s elder 
brother Sibsa S.ibib, hia gallant 
defi lice and full during the action at 
Cbmkurli (March 6, 1771), 188 

Lally, Muns ('iltni " Kiietam J^ang") 
coinmaiidi r uf French corps of 200, 
originally in the ser\ ice of Basilat 
Jang of Ad<ini , takes part in Basalai'a 
siege of Bcllary and retreats to Adoni 
on Ilaidar’s reduction of Bellary (1776)i 
203 210,214, '121-822; ID Mysors service, 
takes psrt with TipQ in the sctioo at 
Porto Novo and is wounded (July 1. 
17H1),'8&6-367, directed by Hridar to 
take the fort of Wandiwasb with the 
other Mysorean officers (Aug.), 860 ; 
lesda tbe Grenadiers on the right wing 
during the battle of Sholinghur (Sept. 
27, 1781), 862; takes psrt with Tipil in 
the defeat of Ool. Brsithwsite at 
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AaiMgndi (7eb> 178!Q, 371; sent by 
BaidHF io Mend Ar^(lle7), 878; 
tabw part in the battle of Ann (June 
9), 881 ; hia cnrpa reinforeed and 
iniprovedi 891 ; arrompaniei TipG to 
tbe aie^ ol ManpalorelMa; 17831,880: 
blatefnialto cooperate uith TipQ on 
receipt of jutelligeuce of truce lu 
Eurupe (Jnly)i 684 , takea part in 
Tipfi's invaaion of Coorg (1786), 681* 
888 ; takea part in the defence of the 
fort of Bangalore beaieged by tbe 
Engliab (Barch 1791>, 804 , a redoubt 
in Seriiigapatani named after him 
(Feb 1799), 860 , eommanda a brigade 
in an attempt to taka tbe Sn>tan*B 
Bedoubtand ta repulaedby the Engluh 
iFeb 7),866; Tipu'a letter to rc the 
limit to the enfurceiiient of prohibition 
ID the ciae of Europeans in hit semcc 
(1786), 919. 

Lelor, Lt of n M 'S 73. d Kegiu.ciit. 
taken part in tlie breaibing of tbe fort 
of fipnngapatani f April 17'i9), 9f*5 

UIpct ID the T^injorc conotry ; 
Uaidar'a ri treat ton aids (Jan 9, 17^> 
388, Tipu'a inarch to (Feb i, 371. 

Lauibtou, Capt taken pait m the 
storiiiin; and assault of the fort ol 
SenUKapatain (6Ia> 1, 1799 , 990. 

Lang, Cvl. Riimi coiiiiiiandb a division 
in the Moiitfaern couiitri 1 1 vecorc a 
rbiiii of defence agiiii<.t Haidar (17681, 
76. faia pursuit ol llaidai nortbnardof 
Kolaraloup uith Col. Smith (Kept ), 
fKbHI , assumes com III and of the Madras 
army on the arrest of Col. Wood 
(Dec ),90, bia attempt at cheoLmatiug 
Haidar’s proKreaN in tbe South, 9S, his 
critical sitiistion at Conjeeveram 
(Marcb17li9), 101; ordered tTTyapadu rg 
and Tiruvaiiuamalai to lutercept 
Uaidar’a progress, 106 bis liiiiitatious, 
106 , redcctiona on his conduct, 132- 
rj3 ; commands at Vellore (Sept 1781', 
809, raliiforces Col. Siiiitb o:i the 
latter’s relief of Vellore (Nov I, 864 ; 
appointed to tbe command of the 
Southern army at Taojore (Sept 1782) 
on Cot. Brailbwaite'e defeat bv Tipu, 
888 , his activities againat Tipii in tbe 
foutb till hta lupercesaion by Col 
FuUarton (Sept. 1783-Bay 1783), S17 
819 ; referred to, 668. 


119 ^ 

r^mgley, Bajor^ loads iha IfadiM 
battalions in -the Centro Hfvisioii 
during tbe CerAraDis attack on 
Senagspatam (Fob. 8, 1798), 861. 

Lawson, Sir Cbarlat ; bla Xtmoriti tf 
Wadra$ referred to : od tbe arrival at 
Badras of Lord Baeartaey, 691 (n 8); 
oa Bacartney- Warren Hastings' oBoial 
careers, relationships, etc., 697-6!l6; 
on tl e date of Coats's death, 601 fa. 
19) , on tbe duel between Macartney, 
.SadleiT and Stuart, 669 ; on Maeattney 
.Vinufcs, STl 

Leger, U , French officiel engaged by 
'i'lpn as ambassador to Louis AVI of 
France (1791), 788 

Leyden, Dr John bis Duga on Tippoo 
Hulton referred to, 1000, 

Lindsay, Lt ■ bis detenceol Gen. Heemr 
Biitiro's official conduct re: the 
diksstec at Perambakom (Sept. 10, 
17«i0).342. 

Lmdssy, Sir John ambasaador from 
England to KauabBabammadAII re; 
bis prelensions to sovereignty of the 
Rarnatic under tbe terms o' the Treaty 
of Pans (1768), 806 

Ling -’’ant, I.ola. if the records esta- 
blisbiiient under Haidar, 9b9. 

Little, Capt leads u: English detach- 
ment from Bombay mtb the Mahratta 
cavalry under Parasjram Bhau to 
MvDore dunng the Ccnisrallia’ ram- 
pal I (1TU0 17911,796. bisjnnctionwith 
the main b.uslish army at Cblukutb 
(Mas 818, bis earlier progrcaa 
117.401791). 891, 827, 830, 886, 866. 

l.i>pez, Itoderigo, Dr Jcwiah pbyaiaan; 
story of, referred to as a parallel to 
Peixi'to’s n fecence to Haidar'a poiaon- 
* ing of King Nanjeraja Wodeyar, ITS- 

173 (n. awi 

I,onis XVI of France cmbaaay from to 
Haidar (1789i, 666. 

Love, Col. H D. bis Fesfipes of OU 
Miiiiraa referred to or noticed, on the 
arrival at Madias ol Lord Macartney, 
691 (n 81 , on Sir Thomas BumboM'i 
admiiuhtratiou of Madras, 1189 (n. 8) ; 
bis Jiaport om J'uU Ifu. reterred to, 
1098, 1099. 

Lnshington, 8. B. . bia Lt/s of Lord 
Barri* referred to, 1017 
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Ziatif All BCg: BCaidtr's oavalryoAoer; 
provinoitl oomiDtDduit in IbUbar 
IdtintaotiTe position ngninst 
the Kngliali on tbo West Cowl nuttl 
joined by Tipfi (I768)i 70; his nils* 
eondnot during the bottle of Ann 
(June 9, ITSSi, 888 , detached by TipQ 
to tnpenede the Woffadar at Cootg 


and aunmo the government oiBednOr 
(1783), 678; his progress towards 
Bednfir against Gen. Uatthswsi 076 
hit defenee of Nandidnrg rgatast the 
Eneh<-h (Srpt -Ooi 17i<l), SOT ; as one 
of Tipfl's ambissadom to Oonstobti* 
noi>le (17861. 009. 


M 


tfaoartner. Lord ; Govenior ol Madras 
(1781-17861. 868, 496 (n 94), 591 , bis 
eariy career, 6*11-682; the position in 
Madras (1781), 692 , oliaiige in the 
oonstiti.t>an of goven inent, 682 633. 
operations against Hatch Settl'menta 
in India, etc 11781-1788), 693; ad 
Biiuiatrati vs measure*., 694-697, nla- 
tions with Sir £yn Coote il7Hl-178.t), 
697-601, relations wilh Urn. Stuart 
(1789), 601 6'19 relations uith the 
Council, 602 608, duel with Sadletr 
(Sept 24, J78I1. 6ai601, further 
constitotinusl rbeiiges iFeb. 1TS6), 
604-606; relations with Nawab Moba- 
inmad All id run to 1186', 606 606. bis 
resignation (June 1786), 0C6 ; bis 
official integrity, 606-60T, pushes 
tbroogb tbe uar with fiaidai and 
Iipfi (I7dl-17H4|, approves of Jrliii 
Snliivau's plan of opi'tntioMt or 
SenDgapatam by the eoiito of Falgtiat 
bywaj of rttnovingrel Braitbvaite a 
defeatat tbs baudsof lipu (Feb I7t)2i, 
611 ; sntbonaes tbe conclusiuii of the 
SOnaTrfalii fvr iht HtKti > niton of 
the Hindoo Dynanty of ifytore lOel 
38,17981,613611, diucU the srtivi 
ties of Col Fnliarloii in the Southern 
Campaign (1783) against heriiigs- 
patam, 619, 627, bla move for jieare 
negotiationa wilb Tipu (Fib. 1783'. 
648, hit reply to Iipu'a duiiand lor 
reperation (or Nanab Mnhamniad 
All's frtnd ivl 1762) re Tni binopoly, 
644 616; renews tbe (leacu i|ueaUon, 
proposing a raspension of all liostilits 
on the part oi the K&gUsb tJnl) Aug 
1786), 645-616, deputes Uu Comm it- 
aioiicra to Mangalore to posh 
through tbe negotiations (Mov.), 647; 
the basis of his pesos policy ind tbs 


ohatscles in his way, 661 664 ; tbe 
olutige in the eharaeter of the Reooud 
Mysore Warbrooght about daring hit 
regime, 668, fci« dlifen*ocea nilh 
VFarreii Haatmga on tbi proposed 
iiiodifiratloDs in the Treaty of Manga- 
lure (17811 r< . Mnbaminad Ali, 

660 III* ilefrnrv in regard to the 
Tnatt,664 664 , thed ffienltissbneott. 
iiig him, C'666J, his rrlii’ont with 
tbo Supreme UuMrnimut, 669 679, 
his puliliesi preseienre, 6723174 . at 
Uotinior nf Csjie of tiood Hope, 
cammiiuicsks to Ma^|Ol> IVillesiey 
ef>|y nf Iteiiersl Mal»iU<‘s Proclana 
tioii rr. 'lipn v p-nieeedintrs at the Isle 
oj Prailo (17J8 , 9$) ■' 1 1 ) to, HiOi 

Marsult} K, sign diiectrd to rom- 
lusud St liingre >1790', 3!1 

Msedoiial I, Me; r f 'fh> i r( on'mandiiig 
2nd BsCalu'ii 12tli Iietfiii,< ul Madras 
Infsotr take, part in tiie siege of 
beriiigspataiii I Ipril 1749*, MO 

Msodowi II Capi Ins drfi nee uf Trinco 
lush ” ( Ang I7b2>, .4X7 

Macks., Oi'orge one „( tiie members uf 
Madras Council iiitiuslil with tlw 
oihrul plan of tbe uar (of 1768) 
agaiiiiit fiaidsr, 7 1 , hts ri-sponaibiliti 
for tin* I'lplisb warfare, 121 at sef 
Nee also under FtrU JF/iutiet}, as 
Captain eommaiidiug at Cbiiigleput 
<17811,698. 

Marktnaie, Lt Cil Uomheraton bit 
arrival at Call, ut in cnmniand of the 
Weal Coast (Feb IH, 1782), 870; his 
muv< meiits sgaiust tlis Myiors army 
(April', 849, bw (iiriber woveMSBlS 
(down to Sot ), 889689; rwferrad to* 
670, 618419 

Uackeniir, Lt. Rodoriek : his J SMeh 
of the War mih T^fOO BaUon (1798- 
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1T94) retorred to or noticed ■ on Lord 
CotDwelUs' declaration of war with 
Tips (Har. 1790) and Ula** determined 
mdntioa to demand redress '* from 
him, etc., 766 (n. 9!f>S6): on TipS’s 
descent Into the Oajjalabatti Pass 
(Sept. 1790), 766 (n. M); on Iipu't 
overtnres fur accommodation with 
Gen. Medowa (Deo. 179\), TuO 781 (a. 
91>97), on Tipfl's embassy to Pondt. 
olierry (Jan. 1791), 783 (n 98) ; and 
Gen Medowfc' movements back to 
Madras (Dec 1790.Jan. 17)1), 784 (u. 
99) a on the attempt on the life of Lord 
Coruaalllt (March 1791), 797 (».28t- 
796 ; on the storiuiuK of thr Ffttah of 
Banifalorp (March 7) and the descrip 
tiuu of the Pctlah, 800 (n a())-801 , on 
the foil of Baniialon. lUmonumentSa 
climate, etc., 80J (» 31), on the 

Niz.ira's detachment undri lUja 
Triaaul, 811 le. 46^4112, on C'nrnual 
lit' march o i Ser.ufiapatam (March 

1791) , 814 l» 46) , on the operatioi a of 
the 14th and 16:h of Hiy (I79t , bl> 
<11 17) , on the junction of the Ms* 
mtta CSV ttio anil the Englieh armt 
at Ciitiiliurli (Mat 16-», 1791), 818 
111 501 , oil tlic aiCKc and blockade of 
CiurranlkuDila i8ept -Dee. 179D, tut 
(n Jill , on tlie tra«ic end of Ualir 
Fsnd ud din (Not '2'2i, 814 |n 24), on 
till repulw> of Tipii s (urcta iFeb. 6, 

1792) , bQ,ldlG4, on the Tnatr of 
Senngapatam i March 1792), 878 87J, 
iiii|>ortance of the Skt Ich as a null 
taiy memoir on the Tlitrd j/ymre H ni 
11790-92), 1016 

Maclprd, Capt William hails the 
lutLliiifcnce Department or^janiard b] 
Coruvatlisdunop the Jliird .Vytor. 
iror,887 

Maclcod, f.’ol, and Bng Oen ■ his land' 
ing at I’auiant u coinmandi r on the 
West Coast in suroession to Coh 
Uainberaton Mnekensie (Nov. 19, 
17831, SOI , bohia out at Pamaiii 
affaiuitt Tipii, 893 ; his further activi- 
ties nn the West Coast (Jnn. 17(U , 
671, appointed to the command ' 
the Bonibsy army on the anperceasion 
at Matthews (Apnll, 677 , bolds out at 
tfangaiorc with Col Campbell 


agmimt Tipft (Ang.-Oet.), 88746»; 
attaoka and carries^ Connanore (Hvp.f 
and proceeds' to Sombty (Dee.), itl!^ 
619, 631 ; Col. Fnllarton’s oorras p o n - 
dence with re : tbe proposed Ut mlfA 
march to Seringanatim by the Km- 
themrante (Nov.), 634<26s snppocta 
the Malabar chiefs against Tlp6, 666 ; 
on TfpS’s real intentions re ; the pro* 
poaed peace, 646 ; his di'nsioa at 
Tellfeheiry (Jan ]784h 6,60 ; ordered 
to hold ont Csnnanore until receipt of 
information of reloaBe o, all the 
prisnnera nnder the Tnaty of Uaugn- 
birr (March 1781t, 664. 

Maclood, Lord, Col * the proposed 
entrubtiug of tbe command id the 
Madras Ann> to and tbe differences 
between nun and Gen. Sir Hector 
Munru ro tli< jnnetion of the English 
arinv (17S0;, 232 

Maepbersou, Sir John as agent of 
Nawili Mnhainnsd All in England 
(1767), 305, provibioual Governor* 
General of India in sneoession to 
WaTon Hastings (I7li.7i, 606. 

Madsuapalli its Palegar Bssista tbe 
chief • ' ^dcguud against Mysore 
(17851, f*« 

Msdaiidalia)|i : in Karnitio-Bflaghit; 
t' averted by Haidar iJuno 1780), 797 

Maddagiri taken by Foshwa Madbava 
Rao anil his reli ase of (Jueen YIiU' 
mmaji of Bcdniir and her son from 
tbe bill fort of (*767), 35, 98. M7 ; a 
fircal Unit under Uaidac, 386, 398 ; an 
important provinoiol town under him, 
616, '>17. 

Midbasa Usu, resbwa: suns at the 
duuiiuatioD of the South, and his 
diplomacy, 19-31, 28; hia renewed 
campaign in the Kamitak (1767), 
down to Haidar's peece with him, 
24 28 . outwits Xuam All, and de- 
parts home, 29-30, 88-35; his ettempu 
vd invasion of Arcot country (1769), 
99. rauened relationa with Mysore 
(1769-17701, 160165 (se« slbO under 
ifoidar Afi); retires to Poona (Mar, 
1770), 165-166, what it meant lor 
Bedoilr, 166-168; niiat followed oft his 
depatture, 180 e( erf ; his illness and 
death (Nov. 18, 1772). 196 (It. 19} 1«|, 
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901*003; referred to, 978, 806, 884, 
. note on tbe depototion to (1767), 1098- 
1099. 

Uidbeve B»o Kereyan, Sevii: his 
snooeseioii as f esbwa as the posthn- 
moiu SOD of Narayana Bao (1771), 
909* bis death by suicide (Oct. 95, 
1796), 948 

Uadh5]i (or Modhoji) Bbonsle* as a 
member of the Quadruple Alliance 
(1780), 924 ; detached from the Mah- 
ratta confederacy by Warren Eastings' 
diplomacy (1781), 372 
Uadowaddy a village near Cbittoor 
-where Lt Col Owen was forced by 
Haidar to join the mam army (Nov 
1781), 864 

Madras raids of the confederate cavalry 
of Haidar and Nizam Alt up to the 
gates of (1767), 60 , Tipu's ravages up 
to (Nov ), 67 , Haidar's movements up 
to (March 1769', 104-106, Treaty of 
(April 1769), 107 rt eeq (see also under 
Haiiar All) i in possession of Nawib 
Muhammad All and the English 
(1781), 869 

Madrat Manual of AdmintitraHon re- 
ferred to, 1165, 1173 

Madukatai near the Annamalai woods 
in the South; Kumr-ud-din'a march 
to (Oct 1731), 844 

Madura: proposed raid of by Mysore 
horse (1730), 828, in possession of 
Navrib Muhammad All (1731), 8<19 
Maddur Haidar’s march bj en route to 
the KarnStio- (June 1780), 327 ; den, 
Harris takes up a position at cm rniife 
to Senngapatam (March 1799i, 973 
974. 

Migadi Haidar’s shelter in the iorests 
of during the warfsre sgainst the 
Mahrattas (1767), 27 , Tipfi's encamp- 
ment at ;Maich 1791), 807, encamp- 
ment of the confederates at (June 
1791), 884; junction of the Nizam's 
cavalry with Cornwallis at (Jan. 1792), 
866; named by Xipu as Sawanyarh, 
899 (». 1) 

Maha Miraa Zhin one of the officers of 
Haidar , takes pert in the assenlt of 
Areot (Oct. 1780), 816; helps his 
eollesgoee in eoncesling the death of 
Haidar in camp, pending Tipa’s 


amvel from Malabar, 668 ; takes pari 
in Tipu’s night action against the 
Mahrattee before Savapfir (Oot. 1786), 
70S, commands a division dnnng 
TipQ's northern campaign (Nov), 
708. 

Mehadevapatem * a fort s.w. of Man- 
nSrgudii attacked by Col, Nixon 
(Sept. 1781), 866 

Mahadji Smdbia Mahratta leader; 
becomes a party to the Qnadraple 
Alliance to June 1780) against the 
English, 824 ; his mediation sought 
by Warren Hastings to bring about 
peace with Haidar end the Mahrattas 
(1781), 872-373, is induced by Hastings 
to call upon Tipu to relinquish the 
English tenitones con form ably to the 
Treaty of Ssibll (1782;, 654, ibo 
rivalry between him and Nina 
Fsrnavis and his active eorrespon- 
deuce with Tipu (1792 1799), 9 )8-941 ; 
bi> death (Feb 1794), 941 

Mahal a revenue term ; explained, 488 
(v 18). 

MahaWt-eurhi ri revenue or fiusuce 
department under Usidiir, 981, its 
bifurcstion (1776), CBI. records snd 
Dewiiiship (if, 291 , lefrrred to, 29). 

Mshe French scttlemeot on the Mala- 
bar Coast under Haidar's jurisdiction, 
306 . EngUsh exjpeditiuii to and 
reduction of, and Haidsr's reseutment 
in regard to (Marrii 1779), 310; its 
further reductiiu by Admirsl Sir 
Edward Hughes (June i781), 849; 
surreudf-r of Myrureau fugitives at 
(Jan. 17B2),970 

Mabmiaji Sindbis . Mahratta serdir; 
his advance on the Kariiitak, and his 
defeat by Hsidar and letreat to Foona 
(July 1769), 160, his renewed advance 
and repulse and capture (1771), 19.)- 
194 , referred to, Ii)7, 204 

Mahimandalgarh reduction of by 
Mysore horse (17 0), 846 ,] Haidar’s 
unsuccessful attempt to ensnare and 
cannonade the English army at (Jen. 
1782), 868. 

Mshfuz Ehin : elder brother of Nsvib 
Mnbemmad All Wilijab; a protege of 
Haidar, 7 ; hie help aonght by Haider 
to win over Hitipi All to hie aide 
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(ITW), 10 i bU ■applanting by NawCb 
Muhammad All, 16 ; hu ofieia dunag 
the UaldarNizlm' Ali Treaty negotia- 
tione (1T67), 8041; hia activitiei u> 
the Sontb ; captared aud confined by 
Mnhammi^ All, dS (». 731. 

Maitland, 'William ' one of the addi- 
tional members of Lord Macartney's 
Oounoil, 593. 

Mtka|idiirga jangle of, as Haidar's 
base of operations sgainiit the Msb- 
ratlas (1767),97. 

Maklis Khan : Eilledir of Ambur ; his 
attempt at going over to Haidar (Nov 
176r.,6t. 

Malabar. Haidar’s campaign in (1756-6), 
6; (1768), 69-70, (1773-1), 198-200; 
(1781), 3%; movement of Knglisb 
troops in daring Col FulUrton'a 
soathem campaign (1783), 621-626 ; 
TipQ'a visit to (1788), 717 , and nboli- 
loii there, 719-722, activities of Mjsore 
and £iigli-h ariniea at 11790-91), 783- 
781 , Its cession to the English by Tips 
(1792), 877 

MaUrtic, General French Governor of 
the Isle of France ; bia Fraolamatioii 
re TipiVs embassy to the Isle of 
France seeking French support against 
the English (March 1798), 931, 9i3 

Malavslli taken by Cornwallis en route 
to Eeringapatam (May 1791), 813, 
action at between Die English and 
Iipu as desciibed by Oen Hams 
(Mareh 37, 17991, 974-977, 1C69. 

Malcolm, Msj Geu. Sir John takes 
part ID the (Cornwallis campaign (1793) 
as Adjutaut-Geueral, 685-886, his 
rejection of the theory of balance of 
pow er, 896 . one of the members of the 
Commiesiou tor the Settlement of the 
Affiirh of Mysore (i799), 1081 

Malet, Sir Charles ' British Beaident at 
Poona ; negotiates a treaty of offensive 
aud defensive alliance w-itb the 
Mabrattae against Tipn (1790), 76L 
766-716; his offloisl career, etc., 7% 
(n. 2) ; on the Mahratta objective, 793 
(ti, 18); on the diiaioriness of tho 
Mabrattas nudor FatainrCm Bbau 
(1791),e66«7. 

Malprabha; river bonndingthe pnuei- 
palities of Hlrgniid and Bdmdorg, 


18 Se 

686, 689; a tutorial STMt aosigbt to 
be recovered*' by the Maheattas from 
Mysore (1790),^ 

Malfir ; movements of Ool- Smith and 
Haidar at (S^ 1788), 7940. 

Mambaiam; a snbnrb of Madias; en- 
campment of the Hogliah army at 
(Sept. 1780), 311. 

Manaji-Fhakde. Mahiatta chief 
10,000 ; accompanies Hatij^nt to help 
Msdekere Niyeka of Cbitildmg 
against Haidar (1777), 262; bought 
over by Baidar, 263 ; hudetection and 
escape from Mahratta camp, 264-385. 

Mangalore Iipfi’s arrival at and robef 
of (17681, 70-71, Haidar’s mfant navy 
at, destroyed by Admiral Hngfaea 
(1781), 849 , an important provinbial 
town under Haidar, 616, 618, aonen- 
der of to Geu. Matthevre (March 1763), 
674, TipQ'a advance on (May), 67^ 
680; topegraphy of 660 (n. 24) 681; 
hia siege of (May Deo.), 681 688, 629; 
636499, (Dec 1783 March 1784), 649; 
deputation of the Engliab Commia- 
sionera to (Kov. 1783), 647, 649; 
sarrender and evacaalion of (Jan. 
1784), .660-661 , Treaty of (Match 11, 
17841 and refiections thereon, 664-668 
et leij (see eli-o under Tspu SuUda) , 
named by TipQ as GorM Sundur, 
899 (n. 1), Marqnia Wellesley’s pno* 
posed demand of its eeanon by 
(1796), 964, text of the Treaty of 
1201 07. 

Mangaiiootta ' m Malabar, Col. Ham- 
bershin’s movements at (OcDNov. 
1769). 891. 

Mannirgudi overran by Mysore hone 
(1780), 346; attacked and taken by Obi 
Nison (Sept. 1781), 866. 

Starakkayari . a South Indian Muallm 
community; see under Baidar Alt. 

MSrenbalU at the top of the Oaven- 
puram Faea, Co), Read’s march on 
(April 1799), 997. 

Margamalla in Eolar Diatriot; lervoa 
as a military post to the BngUab 
(Sept. 1766), 61 , movementrof EtoUUr 
and Col. Smith at (Oet ) and topo> 
graphical note on, 86-86 (n. lOff). 

Marahoian, J. C. : hu Hvdory of MUa 
refemd to; on^the charaetenastiDn of 
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HHaMr,s46(n. 99); on Sir Thomu 
Bnmbold’s administration, 1191-9,1901. 

Ifisti . in Kolar District , fort of, Uken 
by tbe English (June 1763), 74. 

Ifasulipatam : objeciire of Haidar's 
raids (1780), 838; in possession of 
Nawab Huhammad All and tbe 
Bnglisb (1781), 369 ; march of a 
Uysoiean detachment on (June 1782), 
888 . 

Mattbesrs, Brig, Oen. Bichaid ■ as Cap- 
tain, reduces the forts of Misti, 
Mttlbsgal, etc. (June 1768), 74; the 
profios'ed despatch of him to relieve 
and withdraw the garrison at Bigalur 
(Nov ), 89 , his activities with the 
Bombay army on thelWest Coast 
against Mysore (1783), 670 674, his 
rednotion of Bednur, Anantapiir aud 
Mangalore (Jan -March), 674-676, 
bolds out Bednur against and capi- 
tulates to Tipu (April May), 676-679, 
his alleged murder lu th. Seringa- 
patam prison, 664. 

Maxwell, Lt Col takes up the com- 
mand of the Centra flivisiou in tbe 
Biriznshal in succession to Col. Kelly 
(Sept 1790), 77d, bis moveiueot 
against Tipu (Oot.-Nov ), 774-776, 
777-778; and against BSkir Sahib, 
Tipfi's officer (Oct.-IfoT., 1791), 038- 
840, his junction with Cornwallis 
(Deo.), 846, leads ths Left Division 
during tbe attack on Seringapatam 
(feb. 1793), 861, 863, and carries tbe 
defences on the Karigfaetta bill, 864. 

Mayakonda. march of the Mshratla 
atrny (under FandOrim Bhau) en 
route to Benngapatam (1791), 831. 

Mokain, Cspt. . Officer Commanding at 
Cavenpatam, oapitulatea to Haidur 
(Aug 87, 1767), 46. 

M^ekete Miyaka: Filegar of Chital- 
dmg; accompanies Feshwa Midhava 
Bao to Seringapatam (1770). 162; 
takes part m Ii imbakrao’s invasion of 
Mysore (1771), 180, Haidar’s advance 
against (1773), 197 ; assists Muriri 
Bao against Haidar (1776), 314; his 
intrigues with the Mahrattas against 
Hudar, 916; Haidar’s further advano 
against andrednction of (1777) (See also 
under OMtaJdrug), 949-263, 267-260. 


Medina Sheh : of Xnmool ; aa envoy of 
Iip& at Hyderabad (1796), 946. 
Medows, General Wilbam ■ hla ezpeoted 
arrival at Fort St. George from Bom- 
bay as the probable tnceessor of Gen. 
Eyre Coote (1783), 698; hla appoint- 
ment as Governor end C-in-C. of 
Madras aud his arrival there (Feb. 19, 

1790) , 766-766, aaanmei the command 
of the S.t Co.’s forces assembled at 
Tricbinopoly and opens tbe campaign 
against Tipfi (May), 767; hia earl^r 
progress (May-Jnly), 768-769 ; deteohes 
Bgsinst Falghat, etc. (July-Aug.), 769- 
761 , his expectedasceutof tbe Gejjela- 
betti Pass en rooie to Seringapatam 
(Oot ), 766 ; orders Col Floyd to main- 
tain his advanced position against 
TipS, opposite Sstysmangalam (Sept.), 
767 , his movement against Tipfi In 
the Coimbatore country (Sept 11.39), 
769 771, (Oct -Nov), 771-774; joins 
the Centre Division against Tipfi at 
PulUmpatti (Nov. IT), 776 ,hi4 idea of 
sontbem mvnsion of Mysore and its 
limitations, 776-777, bis movement 
towards Topfir en route to Caven- 
puram (Nov.), 778; closely follows 
Tipfi in the direction of Omalfir, and 
proceeds to the defence of I’richino- 
poly (Nov.-Deo), 779-780; hia reply 
to Tipfi's overtures for arcommoda- 
tion (Dec ), 780 781 ; moves back to 
Madras (Dee. 1790-Jan 1791), 783 7H4; 
reficrtions on the southern campaign 
(against TipO) under him, 784-786, his 
assumption of office m Madras and 
southern campaign, etc , further 
referred to, 788, 790-791; Cornwallis* 
hopes of Medows’ design of penetra- 
ting tbe Balagnit from Coimbatore 
(1790), 791-793, his (Medows') recall 
Irom tbe South (Dee 1790,-Jan. 1791), 
794 , takes part in tbe storming of the 
Pettah of bangalore, following up tbo 
exerUons of Col. Moorbouse (Maroh 

1791) , 799, referred 'to, 609, 840; 
directs tbe assault on Nandidnrg 
(Oct ), 887 ; leads the |Bigbt Division 
during the attack on Seringapatam 
(Feb. 1792), 861 ; poate hia oolninn at 
Sangfaatta where be meeta Con- 
walha, 868-864; bis view of the 
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Carnmni* campaign in tha light oi the 
Berlogapatam Tnaty (March 17939, 
884;theetory ot'bii attempted ini> 
cide, eee^. 

MdIkSte ; strategic position of the hills 
of; and its siege by the Mahrsttas 
(1771), 182184; Iriambakrao'a eu- 
oampment at (1772), 194 

MdlBr: in the Madura District, C<d. 
Fnllarton's march to and gamsoning 
of (August 1788), 890 

Memoirs of the Late War sn Atia 
(1788) . referred to or noticed on the 
Quadruple Alliance (e. June 1780), 324 
(n 82) 325; on Haidar's entry into the 
Eamatio (July 1780), 328 (n. 39), 329 
(n. 41) ; on bis siege of Arcot (Aug 21), 
330 tn, 42^; uu Sir Hector Monro's 
movements, 833 (n. 48); ou the 
detachment sent under Tipu against 
Col liaillie, 335 (n 63) , ou the first 
engagement at Ferambakom (Sept 6) 
and further movements of Col. Baillie, 
838 (n. 68 67) , on the second engage- 
ment at Perambikum (Sept. 10>, •iS9 
(n. 88) , ou Sir Hector Mnnro'a retreat 
to Madras, 341 (n 80) ', on tho sor 
render of Arcot (Nov 1780), 346 
(n. 65-69) , on the English reaction, 
movoonents of Coote and Haidar, eto 
(Jan.-Juiie 1781), 848 («. 71), 349 
(R. 72), m (n 73), 364 fn. 75), on the 
battle of Porto-Noto (July 17»1), 367 
(n. TC) , ou the second battle of Polh- 
lore (Aug 27), 361 (ii. 83); uu th< 
relief of Vellore, etc , (Kov.), 364 
(n 87) , ou the capitulation of bardar 
Ehtn in Malabar (Jan. 1782), 370 
(fl. 94) , on Coote's negotiations for 
peace with Haidar (June), 3t6 (n. 114). 
on Admiral Sutireiu's surrender of 
English prisoners to Haidar (Aug.), 
887 (n, 116); ou Haidar's death, 393 
(fl. 121) ; on the ancestry, early career, 
obaraoter, petsoualiiy, eto., of Haidar, 
400-403; on Iipu's sucoefuon to office 
m Mysore (1783) and the details oi 
his parentage, 661 (n. 3),S69 ; on the 
moveineBta of Mysore and Madras 
armiM (Jan..Ft>b. 1783), 670 (n, 13), 
and the progress of lien. Matthews 
on the West Oosst (Deo. 1738), 673 
(is. 16); on TipO’t siege of Bedndr 


(April 1783) nnd the surrender of Gen. 
Matthews, SIB (n* 8^-579 (». 98); on 
the topography of Mangalore, 680 
(n. 2f) 681 ; and ICtpa's siege of the 
place (Jane-Dec. 17^, 684 (n 26), 686 
(r. 29) 588 (n. 82); on the aotivities of 
Col. PullartoD (May-Dec 1783), 680 
(n. 14).621 (IS 16), 624 (n. 17), 637 
(n. 26); on the Boyaliat Bevolntion 
(July 1783), 680 (n. 98)-831 , on the 
execution of Bnstnm All Beg (Nov.), 
689 (n. 39) ; on Datara en Mysore 
(1783), 929 (n. 43) , on the importanee 
of the ifemotn as literature on the 
tVar (of 1780.64), 1016; on thecompari- 
soD of Tips to bistoneal eharacteis, 
1066, on the military position of 
Haidar (178l>), 1113, lUS; note on the 
authorship of, 1121-1122. 

Meqninez, Madam De La Tour on 
Haidar's treatment of, 468-469, 478; 
as a counterpart of Scott's Madam 
MoulreviUe, 1011-1012 

Mercara a fort in Coorg; taken by 
TipQ and rebnilt end named by him 
Zuferabad (1794), 677 6T8 (n 8) , b)ock 
ed by the rebels (17861 and relieved by 
Tipfi (1785), 679. 630, 633. 

Micbaud, M. author oi the French 
work on Haidar and Tipfi entitled 
Hutuire da Progrte etde la chute de 
V Empire de idymre, etc., (1809) ; on 
the career and character of lipd, 
1036-1040, ou the title of Fatah AM 
bestowed by Emperor Shah Alam on 
Pipu, 1043. 

Miles, Col. trauslator of Kirmipl'e 
work on Haidar Ail and Tipfi Snltan; 
on the action at Dhfibigarb, 880 
(n 116); on Haidar's isihgiona eeet 
and big attitude towards religtouf 
disputes, 584 (M. 61) ; on “bireazraha," 
643 , on Xipu’s directions for the for- 
mation of the throue of gold (ITM). 
914 (ii, 16) , on the elleged treachery 
of Mir Sidik, 1090. 

XiUtary Ooneultahont (of the Madras 
Fort St. George Becords) . on Haidar's 
partial progress against Travaneors 
(1766), 10 (n. 14)-ll ; on Trichinoipoly 
attbe objective of Haidsr (in 1767), 
42 (». 73); on the action at Chiokurll 
(Maioh 1771), 189 (». U).190; on 
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HtMu't fMwe with tbo Ifaltnttet 
(J«U UT9, 197 (n. 19) ; on the deetb 
«i Kbkg Battede-Cbimerija Wo^eyer, 
999(11. OD fieider'i propoesl 

to Ae Bipa of the adoption of ayonth 
not Improved by her, SM6. («. 17) , on 
Haidar's objective in regard, to his 
ptojeeted soheme of conquest of 
Xravanooie (177S), 268 (n. 47)-!l69 ; on 
the stipnlated contributions under the 
plan proposed by Pradbiiu Tirnmala 
Baoiu respect of the Bdna Trcatg 
(Oct. 98, 1782), 616 (a. 8)-616. 

JfstUarp Sandnei (of the Madras Fort 
St. George Beeords). on Haidar's 
partial progress against 'Xravaiioore 
(Aug. 17M), 10 (n. U)-n , on the death 
^ Kbasa.Chsmaraja Wadeysr{1796), 
931 {n. m. 

Mill, James author oi Sistorg a/Snttek 
India ; referred to or noticed on the 
battle of Pollilore (Aug 1731), ISl , on 
the accomplishments, talents and 
character of Lord Macartney, 669, on 
Sir Thomae Bunibold, 1191 (n 6)1192, 
im 

Milton, John on war and peace , 
sonnet quoted in connection nitb 
Haidar’s policy of force, 608. 
Minohubaldnrga in Tumkur District , 
its redaction by Peshwa Madhava 
Bao (1770), 164, 

Mir Alam note on, 810 (». 44) , C-iu-C 
of the Nizim’e cavalry force in auc- 
eesaion to Bija Tej Want, and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the Nizam 
(1791), 836; accompanies Ftiuoe 
Sikandar Jab to Senngapstam during 
Cornwallis' second campaign (1791 
1793), 666 ; joins Cornwallis nt Migadi 
(Jan. 1792), BUS , participates in the 
peaoe negotiationt at .Seriugapatain 
(Feb.), 872; eonimaods the Nisain's 
troops against Srnogapatam to 
aUiaaee with the English (179% 969 , 
aaeisto in seennug Gurrsnikonds (or 
Kumr-nd-dls, 1080 ; takes part with 
the Oommisnonera in the instaUattan 
of Krishnarije Wodeyarlll at Myeore 
(Jiiim80,1799i, 1088 
Mir Alt Kaktin . head of the PdpanpAgf- 
CttoMrinoderHeidar, 989; referred 
tOiWl. 


MlrAlIBuC KbSn (Mir SlUb); fanx. 
ther-in- lew of Haidar; hie debiioe’ot 
Sira against Peshwa MIdfaava Bao 
and surrender (1767), 96 ; hu 

OuTramkonde beatowed on hUn in 
johplr by.the latter, 96 ; aeoompeniea 
Tlpu during the raid on the Anot 
country up to Madras (Nov ), 66 ; hii 
return to the allegiance of Haidar 
(Sept ), 81, entrusted by Haidar with 
the oommand of a body of cavalry 
against the Engluh (1768), 91; his 
progress in the Barmltio-Bilsghlt 
(176349), 104, leads a detachment 
against the Mahmltas (1769), ISO, 
162 , takes part in the action at 
Cliinkurli and is among the prisoners 
taken (March 1771), 184, 188; proceeds 
against the Mahraltss at Sira (1774), 
204, detached to Cuddapeb (1773), 
267, 960, hiB progress thither (1779/, 
961-262, has Cuddapab conferred on 
him ID jahffir by Hudar, 265 ; leada a 
detachment against the hngiisb (July 
l780i, 328, cummsjids at Coddalore 
against (ienerst Couto (June ITBl), 
349, plays a distinguished part m the 
battle of I'orlo Novo (July 1731), 
8S6-367 , note on his lolstionsbip to 
Haidar, 662 (n 8) ; takes part in tbs 
Mysore-Mabratts peace negotiations 
at Poona (17b7), 716, and in IIpS’s 
overtures tor auruiiiinudation with 
the English (Doc 1790), 780. 

Mir Mum ud-dln . see under Satyid 

Sdhtb, 

Mir Nudim (or Kedeem) KiUedar of 
Sermgapatsra st the time of the 
English assanlt (May 1799), 999 1 bu 
disloyaliyto Iipu commented on, 1032 

Mir Sadik, .Muhammad, hia succeatlon 
to office as Dewiu of the MakalAt>> 
Cuchirt under Haidar, 991 , diatino- 
tiun ooufurred on turn by Haidar, 
296 , attends the weddings m Haidar's 
family iJ779,, 999, restored to the 
office ol Dc wan under lipfl, 9)9; bia 
oppression and tyranny, 994, '.937 ; bit 
alleged treachery to TipO (1799), 
1019 1090, 1033; his death, not* on, 
1036 (». 1). 

MIrSIbib: Pocsian writer to HoUor’s 
FTesoh officer; Kttfoberi Mnjantjo'e 
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Vinl ; ia Hoitbem Kunttok; iv> ebiel 
pnokeda tgaiiif t Haidar ia alUaara 
with tba Mabiatta* (IIJS). SOBiTipfl'a 
aanaaatim of tie prioeipality of 
(ITSTf, TIT (Saa also nndar Paratumm 
Shv» Tatvardhan) 

Mina Ikbal . hia 

appeadad to Col. Mile*' tranalation of 
lUriutpi’a Xe$hnunt-B]/duri, nfcrred 
to or Doboad : ou tha itnetueaa of 
Haidar’s tavaana ayatam ; hia indui* 
genoe to tba peasantry and mer- 
ebanta, ate., 3P4 (u. 4B ) ; on tba state 
of the country in Baidar’a time, dOS ; 
on anecdotes le Haidar’s personal 
cbaraeteriatles, etc., ddl-tSd; on tba 
lighter side of Haidar’s life, S3S.'on 
Bayaderes in Haidar's oourt, fiSS 
|«. 4S);an Haidar's liberality to his 
friends, piiac fighters, etc, S3i, on 
Haidar as a msrlisman, £36 (n. 66) ; on 
Haidar's failings, Ml-SM , referred 
to, 1176. 

Misrihute m Northern Karnitsk, in 
possession of the Mshrattas , snrpnaad 
by BuTban>ad-dln, Tipfi'a general 
aTa6),T(n. 

Uitoheli, Lt. Hugh of the Hootch 
l)ngade,wba bad possession of Tipu s 
blo^ rad turban after bis death 
(1799), 1031 

Moons, Adrian Governor of Itotch 
Hettlements in India on tbe Malabar 
coast , his Memo on Malabar (1731) 
referred to or noticed on Haidar's 
partial progress against Troancoie 
(17661767), 1] (n, 14), on Haidar’s 
return to Soringapatam from Coimba 
tore, 96 (n. 43) , on the inatcb of the 
confederate armie* ol Haidar and 
Nisain \li ogainat Tricbinopolr and 
their defeat at tbe hands of the 
BngUah, etc , (17C7), 49 (». 73) ; on tbe 
Myoorean claim to aovamignty of 
Sonihera Indio, 49 {m. SSI, on tbe 
retatiOBi between Haidar and the 
Dntsh (1766-17801 and tha (ormor't 
projected adxaace on Trsvancora, 
9M (n. 39) ; on tha mUilary avoeeaea 
aUtilmUd to Haidar, <U(n. 19>. 

Metebai Tang: aon of Baad lot Jang. 


bis’ defanoe gtiMeai against XM 
a786), a98dMH ; JVizMteat to SMdiBr. 
699; ceatorad tlJUtni aT87), 716. 
Molakdlmaru : jp Stfongbold cd Mw- 
Pi|agsr of dUtatintg; radncad fay 
Haidar aTTT), 880, . 

Mdlar. ID tbe KA^Hc-PlyangbiCt; 
overrun by tba Mysore boiaa (ifaly'' 
339. 

Moarnti Nalr-a niinistar at tba local 
chief of Cooig; tnma eat • taiiel 
owing to tlpi official aceeataa of 
IipO’s Fanjdtr in Coorg (iTBo), 979 ; 
captured by Tipa'a ofloors but dies, 
683 . 

Monson, Capt. ; commands tba faatial- 
ion of tha (trenadiers in tba i^antia 
Diviaion dnnngthe attack on Seringa- 
patam (fab. 6, 1799, 861. 

Montgomery, Major : joins Nlatm AH 
nitb two battalions of Uadraa eapoyn 
and helps In tbexeductiOD ol Oambaisi 
and Xopbal ,1790-1791), 809. 

Montresor, Lt. Col. . commands tba 
right brigade of tbe Bombay army 
against Stfingspstam (1799), 970 ; and 
11 . attacked by 'fipQ lu tbo action at 
SiddKvsr (March 4), 971. 

Montreville, Madam, after Queen of 
Sheba a leading cbaractex in Scott’s 
Stirgeun'e D,uuthter, 1003-13. 

Moor, Lt. Bdnard . h» NerruHee of 
Operattone Arainet Ttppoo SuUen 
(1794) quoted ; on the cfaaraetar, 
jiersonslit j , ete., of Tipu Snltan, 
l&S-li33. 

Mooihonse, Lt Col. : ol the Madras 
\rtiUery . distinguishes bimscll dat- 
ing the siege and capitulation of 
Fa Igbat (Sept. 1790), 764 , his death 
during the storming of the Pettah of 
Bangalore (Uaroli 7, 1791), 799. 
Moosa.ud-din one ol the sons of Tipb 
sumndereil by him as a hoatage tu 
the Kng)ish unler the Treaty of 
Seringapatam (March 1793); Us 
reception in oamp by Comwallis, 
873676 ,'M. 43). 

Moplak»‘ a Sonth Indian Muslim eom- 
mnnlty ; see imder HaHar Atr. 
Morxub, C his engraving of Hatdax 
All, 668. 

Monbny, George ■ civil servant ; one 
of tbe memben of tbe “ Grain Qpat- 
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adttM” in MiidfM to combat lamine 
. (m),S95. 

Xogganon ; Oen. Hodoa’s' eneamp* 
aunt at (Dm. 1790), 780. 

Hoghal Alt . younger brother of MizSm 
All ; prooeods to the rellat of Adoni 
(1780), 697. 

Ifngly Fasa as a strategic pomt (or the 
passage of the English army to 
Mysore (1790), 778 , Oomwslhs’ 
march by en route to Bangalore (Feb. 
1791), 796. 831. 

Muhammad Ali (Oommuudant) cele- 
brated general of Haidar ; accompa- 
nies Xipu to raid the country of Arcot 
up to Madras (1767), 56 , n'ith Haidar 
daring Col. Smith's pursuit of bttii 
f'Dee.) 63 , escapes to Sermgapatam u 
a ftigitive after the action at Chtn- 
knrli (March 1771), 190, hia success 
in repalsing the Mahrattos from 
Seringapatam, 191; his progress with 
Tipu against the Mahrattas below 
the ghita (Uay-Jiine), 192 193 , hia 
resistance against the Mahrattas at 
Feriyspstsm and retreat (April 1773/, 
194.196, 300 , directed to oppose the 
progreea of Ibrahim Khan Dhoonsa 
to fiellary (Nov 177Si, 309, 211, 
opposes sod puts to rout the 
Mahrattas st Sauusi (Kov. 1776i, 147- 
248 ; leads a contingent of horse and 
loot against the Mehraltas during 
Haidar's renewed siege of Clntaldrug 
(1779), 267 , his distinguished gsU- 
sntry during the action at Dboblgarli 
(May 1782), 379-880 , takes part in the 
battle of Arrii (June), d81 , iielps lua 
coUeagues in roncesling tlie destb uf 
Haidar in ramp pending Xipn's 
amvai from Malabar, 658 , sccoinpa- 
nies TipO to Mangalore (May 17U), 
680 ; bis execution during tbe siege 
of Mangalore (Nov), 637-640 (n 3J), 
674. 

Muhammad Ali Walajali, Nawab re- 
cognised as Mawab of the Kamitic in 
the Treaty of Parts (1783), 12 

(tt. 19)'14, hia position under the 
Treaty . his aims and objectives, 
16-19, offered the Northern Circsrs 
by NisAm All, 21 ; the Haidar-NizAm 
All Iieaty (1767) against him, 81, 38 ; 


hit attitude m: the MMsion , ot 
.Itiehinopoly to Mysom, 8)MK>; 
oommanoat hoatititiaa againat Haidar 
(May.3nna 1767), bringing about tba 
Fmt Mysore War (1767-1769), 61-46 
(See also under Ba%dar All); deteat 
of bie oaralry force near tba Kritbpa- 
giri Paea by Haidar (August 1767), 66; 
on Iiruvappamsloi ss s strstegie post 
(or his silies the English, 49; the 
confederates’ decision sgsinst him 
after the sotion at TiruTaniiimalai 
(Sept 26, 1767), 69 60; Nia6m All’s 
treaty with him (Feb. 23, 1768), 66; 
renames the field sgsinst Haidar, 72 ; 
accompanies the Field-Deputies, with 
hangslore at hi* objsctivu, 73-76; 
moves to Kolar on Haidar’s siege of 
Hoskoto (Sept.), 79 ; relegated to the 
bsekgroiiud by hie allies in Haidar’s 
overtures for pesos with them. 89 ; 
Inf demands on Haidar, 63A6; 
alarmed by Haidar's rsnnouade on 
the Pettnh ot Kolar (kov. 6) and 
moves on to the Ksrnatio escorted 
by Col. Siiutb, 86-91 , HsKhir 'a charges 
ttgsinat him daring Capt Brookes' 
Interview with hmi aud later (.Ian - 
Feb. 1769), 97.98, 100. 103, his 

constemalion and overtures (pr 
peace with Haidar on the latter'! 
raids up to .Madras, 104 105 , hia posi- 
tion in regard to tlin Treaty of 
Maiiran (.Vprll 3, 1769), 107 , hia 
separate treaty with Haidar, 108-109 , 
references to and refiections on the 
part played by him during the war 
and bis jm-itiou iii regard to the 
Preafy, IIO-III, 116, 119-131, 136-142, 
167-149, 163 164, 167, 169, hi* tres- 
cb( ry to Mysore auverted to, 219 , his 
promised support to the King of 
Trsvanoore against Haidar (1776), 
971, his altitudi of mdiffereiiee, if 
not hostility towards Haidar amee the 
Treaty (of 1769), 302 , his euorosoh- 
inents on My..ore and Haidar’s 
demsuds on liiiii, •')03-30l ; bis 
attempt to support his pretensions st 
Madras against tlio Engiisb, 806406; 
hia attitude towards the propoeed 
fresh treety betwenii biiu, the Engliefa 
and Hsidsr (1773-1773), 607-309; hb 
view re ; Haidar's oon^ossi of 
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Ondd»p*b| 811 ; Lb tnud at Triebibo- 
polj (1793) and tb« condoot of hit 
ofleen on the fronUen, 813; bis 
ioniga coms|Kiadenoe releiiced to, 
816; hit nedlatiofl tonght by the 
Uabrattat (Feb. 1780), 830; Haider’s 
inveterate retentmeot tgiiutt him aa 
the nuiiu cause of the renewed war 
uith him and his Engbsh allies (The 
Heeond Mj/wre Wat, 1780-17IM;, SSe- 
336 ; hit militHry poeition (about 
1780), 331 : bis proxxnril juiioliou uf 
the Engliab troaps ac Canjeeveram 
against Haidar, 333 831 ; hit arrange- 
menta for the defence of Arrot during 
its siege by Hafdar (Sept. 1780), 316 
316; resides in bfatyllpet, Madras, 
after leaving Tirumalgarli (Nov. 1730). 
318 ; hit alleged kingdom of KsmStic 
Pdyaiigbit in possession of Haidai 
(Aug. 1781), 363, referred to iii 
Uaidar'e reverie (Feb 1732;, 87 1, his 
position at a lou ebb (Jone-Jiiiy 1783i, 
334 ; attHDipts peace negotiations with 
Haidar, and their (utilit) , 801 38S ; 
hie persistent opposition and hostility 
to Haidar and the letter's polir> 
towards him, 407, 43), 42S, 426, 428, 
431, 133; coQtinoed Mar xiitli him 
and Ilia allies on Haidar's deatli (1782', 
&58,ohaugeiu hit political position, 
fiOO 667 , Ins gifts to Lord Macartney, 
etc , 694-696, and relations uitli In'll 
(doMii to 17r51, 6054107, Xipu's 
attempted denieud for reparation for 
his (Muhammad All's) fraud of 1762 
re . Tricbinopoly (17i<3<, 643 646 . tlie 
ouibo-ion of his name in the 'I’reotp ol 
Mangalora (1784) and its implications, 
668660, referred to, S83, 113, 491, 
606-607, 631, 647-648, 66b-680, 663, 723 

Muhammad Amin bon of Ibishim 
Sahib and cousin gariuau to Haidar, 
the failure of his attempt to overtnru 
the goicrnment on ilaidei's death 
and put IQ Kerim 8a)iib (second sou 
of Haidar) at tlie bre-t {I7d2), 669 

iTuhamiiuid Suiutar -ee under Pertn 
J'fCPO 

Muhammad Khan, Ghalib. brother of 
l^zznl-uUih Khan and eouOdiutiat 
friend of Haidar; hia death dining 
the action at Chtogtoit (hept 9, 
1767), 47, his earlier gnarantee on 
false oath re Haidar's pronnsra to 
Ssriehan Nanjarijaiys (August), 980, 


IKubammad H'ltiadi . one of '3^t’a 
ambaasadora to Hyderabad (1788}, 808. 
Mobaatmed Gbotiae; younger broittwt 
of SeliyatSbSnt a Mavgyat t|f 0 lnit- 
ad Dewan «t revenue departaaent' 
under Haidar (1778), 986. 

Muhammad Haneef: one of 3Sp8's 
M^bsssadon to Constanbnople (1789}, 

Muhammad Hagi olKM Bcnkl Newib: 
matorn&l uncle of Haidar and grand* 
father of TipO , inveetedwitb the tide 
of Mil Minltt (1794), 928, diitingniihM 
liimself in the action at Sidd94var 
(March 0, 1799) by attacking the 
advanced British line, 971. 

Muliammsd I’smlo * interpi'cter to 
Mr. Gray during hia embaMy to 
Haidar 11780), 314-815; repreaa n ta 
XipS at Poona re . hu temtatial 
claims in Kortliem Eamitak (1786), 
686 

Mulbsgsl reduced by Feshwa MtdbaVa 
liao (1767), 26, and by thaSngliab 
under Capt. MattheKa (June 1768), 

74 , action at belirren CM VTood and 
Hsi tar (Oct ) 84 , iurtbei reduced by 
P." shu a Mldfaas a Rao )1770) 164 ; an 
iiiiiHirtsnt provincial town ui^er 
Haidar, 316-517. 

Miilii), Jtiiau Khan (DhouJia Waugfa) : 
Ins leleaae the British troops after 
the death of Tipu (1799) and advioe 
to Futte Haidar, 1076. 

''luudurgi Durga m Northern Kar> 
iiatak , taken by Haidar (1776), 988; 
uosuulleil and taken by Iipu the 
Mahiattas (1786), 709. 

Munro, Captain (afterwards Sir] Tho- 
mas as Subaltern in the battle of 
Fol'ilore (August 1781) ; bu testimony 
as to the retreat Of Mysoreans on the 
occasion, 862; as Lieutenant, servea 
in the Centre Division under Ool. 
Kell> m the campaign against lipfi 
■n toe Biraniahal (Sept 1790), 778 ; 
as Secretary to the CoTumisaim for 
the Setlleiueul of the Aflaira of 
Mysore (1799), 1081. 

Munro, Qen. Sir Hector : C-in-C of the 
Madras Army , on the pro p osed jnno- 
tion of the English army at Ooniaa- 
versm (1780), 832-383 ; aasumes the 
command of the army against Haidar; 
his movements (August), 80; throne 
provisions into Cooiesvetam uid 

BRBH* 
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«aeiRDp« tlMWAf 9M-nS: bis iUnidvIsea 
nMMura » : Bsillto's appeal tor soe- 
soar (Sept.), 3M; bit movsBientt 
(Sept. S.10), WbStl; his ratmt to 
ifadrst (Sej^ 1M8), Ml ; bit eondaet 
edtieiaed, Ml'Mt, MT; ronnitndt st 
Pnrto-Novo (July 1781), .HM, com- 
insDdt sguUBt tl>e Patch and attsulla 
tad ettriet MegepatoiD (Oct.), 865- 
8S6; bis retijpistipn, 883, M an 
admirer ot Major William Stevent, 
MS, 49B(i».M}; referred to, SM: note 
on. US9-I1M. 

Mqmd, Captain lonet bis Sa»rntii> 
of MiKtafp Optralumi on the Cure, 
ooitdef Coa%l (1789) ntenrd to or 
boticed on “ thr grand ronfedLtaey*’ 
formed againat tlir English (e. June 
1780), 835 (n. 83) , on Haidar's siege 
of Areot (Angst 91. 1780), 880 (n f9i ; 
on Sir Hector Munro't uiosomrnti- 
(Angoat), 888 (n 48i . nn Haidar's 
rootementa againat Col Haillie t tug 
Sept.), 885 (n. 61), on tlie nis.1 
'angageiiienl at Verambakum iSt'pi. 8i 
and (nitber moveieeutoof Col ItaillM- 
(Sept. 8-9), SIT. (n SASTl ; ou tbi 
eeond engagement st Verambakuni 
(80(<. 10), 889 (n. 66), on .<’ir licet ir 
Moar ./ 1 retreat to Madras, 3tl 
(n. 80) , and Bailbe'a miaiake, 819 
843; and the deltst m tl>.' Madras 
Gotremment'a plan o( apontMU*. 
Mi, on the capitulation ot Arcnl 
(Nor 17B0), 345 (n. 8S).Ji6; on tbe 
movomrntaol Coota andHaidir (Ian • 
June 1781), M9 n 79), 369 (>. TT , .tn 
the battle ot I’orto Novo '3al> I. 
mi), B57 (.1 76), and further move* 
menta of Coote and llaidai (fa);. 
Angnst ITBIJ, 859 in "‘*‘0); on tlu* 
battle of ShnliDicbiir ,Nept. 97i, .'163 
(«. 86), and n lief of V« Uorr, ate 
iK»v,), 884 (». 87) ; on tlic nyciationa 
in the West and .Sontb ot .Mjaorc 
(I7aO-8P, 866 (n. 86i ; on the tragic 
cad of Sarddr Shin in Maiibar (Jau 
ITSk), 870 (N. M); lui the battic of 
Annagudi and tiie defeat of Cob 
braifhWUte (Peb. 17a9>, 879 /n M{, 
OB tbe eorrender of Fermaeoil (Maj >, 
67T (n. 106) ; m the Bogliah prapoHls 
«r pence sritb Haidar (luneJiilF 


1780}, KB (a. 114): on tba campMsa 
in Malabar (Nor.), 6M («. 140), 
tbs tetb of Haidar, 8W (a. 191); «a 
tba oharaeterend greataanofHiiidar, 
8D7400; on HaUar’a enakvaaieiit nf 
the e{«H popidation of Areot (Hnr. 
1780), 411 («. 19): oa tbe rompariaon 
of the mUHary genina and ebaraetar 
of Haidar to tlioee of Pradariek II of 
Pmaaia, 443, on Tipd’a anceaaaion to 
the Nawtbahip of Mysore on tbe 
death of Haidar, (60 (a. 9 Ml ; on 
Geiil. Mattbewa' aeiivltiMoa the 
Wrat Coaat (Pec. 1783-JaD. 1TK) and 
Ins adrance on BednQr, etc (Jan,< 

■ March), XTi (n 1V17). 675 Im. 16 90) ; 
nn the capituUlion of IWdnSc to 
Tip6 (April.Ma> 1786). 679 {n.S6i;nn 
thb )ttcyallvt Ificeolntinn in Seringa 
patam (Jul) 1788), 680 {« 98), 663 
t. 99).6M, on thr eaetitiloD of 
M'lbammad .lit. Commandant (Kov ), 
639 <M. 89) ; on tlic Treafy »/ Maapn- 
fnrr .March 17841, 660468; on the 
imtmrtanee of tin* VarnUtvr as 
htemtnre nr tin- 'll conJ Myaorr tt ar, 
1017, on tbe compari.«u of Tip8 to 
Hannibal, 1058 on Itm military poai 
ticn nf Haidar (l.aO-Sl), 1118 1114 

Munaapel near Triehinopol) : TipCa 
app, iranct si threatening Tiirhi- 
nopoly iNa\ 1790), 778. his advance 
from fc rr,Hf< tu Tiagadun; ipec 1, 
7hl. 

Mnnrirah.id a full in Balatii erected fay 
!ripn(17MI, niib on, 676 (» 1>477: 
Tipft't artiMiica at dining the nva 
slou of ('iiurg <lTbi',6a0 

MnrSri Rm. Qburpadn (nf (tooiy) joins 
F£sh«a Midliava I at, m tbii drat 
caiiipaigD agamit Mysore <1767), 94; 
atsiau Kaaab Muhammad AH and 
tbe Knglish aga-nst Ualdar: ia 
alightly wounded in tbe night actloB 
at Hoakole ( tugnat 31, 1766), 76 76; 
Haidar’s ran) nn bis territory 69; 
Hubaminad Alt's pmpnacd ecaaictta 
toblm.SI; Hallar'a piliagfatg of bla 
triritnry, M , aceoinpaaioa Col. Smith 
and eaeorta Mohammad AR aad tba 
PMU-Pepotias to tbe RarBllio, 0t ble 
amieebla advasee towards BMdar 
(1W9), 161; aoeompoBits PlafaWB 
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Bm dtiriiig ttw Uttar'k 
much on Scrm^apatun (ITIO), 162, 
(dw&cen with Triftmbaknw M6mi oa 
iiftore (1771),180<iai, rse*p«t dnnng 
tb« MftbntU »iegp of SeringBpabm 
•fier Uie oetion at Chinknrii, 191 ; 
laodiatw in thu lfjMre>lfabntta 
peaoe (1772), ISS'lTd; mtrigaeii niih 
tho MabrattaR and Niaam Alt against 
Hatdar(177£) 2m, 211; bis systematic 
opposition to Baidst, 212>21S ; Haidar's 
adrsaes sgaini,t and reduction of 
him (IT76-]7*6), 21S-S17, hit eapitob'- 
tion and fall (1776), 217-213 (». 46): 
radrctions oaand last days of, 219-320 
(n. 48)-996; genealogy, etc. of bit 
family, 226 (a. 61) Si7 ; referred to, 
919, 267. 803 (a. 6)-v'01. 688. 

Mnsgrsve, Col, offiiir comtiiandin,. 
Euglsh force to Truliinopoly (Feb 
1790), 766, at Ami, second in com 
mand to (ten Medo” ^ (Jan 1791), 
TIM 

Mushir nl-Mulk minister of liuani 

All , proceeds «itb the Mabrsttao to 
the relief of Adcni besieged bj Xipu 
(1786), 627 , as a hoatage to tb< Msb 
rsttas at KardU (1796), 912, his 
uiatbintUuns st tbi Poons court, 
and liberation and reinstatement m 
oiBoe, 914. 

Musical Tiger as a symbol of 'lipd'a 
hatred of tli Englub. 180 1072 

(fi. 8) , note on 1216-1218. 

Muslim arts and cnlture in M)>n>re 


imt 

during Haidar’s period; ts de titoi 
on, 520 522. 

Muataia All Khin an official under * 
Haidar. 290 

Ifnttalya-PlIaTam west of Pecibr 
Kovo , Haidar at (June 1781), 866. 

Mntyilpel a anburb of Madras, tsUsd 
by Myscre troops (March 1768), UM; 
Mubamniad All's resdance si G^)s 
818 , Karim Sihib’a twanfoessfsl 
attach on (June 17BS}, 988. 

M)-ura fort of, as a military ators- 
house for Haidar (1767), 96; as an 
important eity under bhn, 61i; 
Hiijdsr's ctnaideratlon f~’, 617; 

nsined by TipS as HuBturbar (Naesx^ 
bad), 899 (n 1). 

itytort Gasfttrrr (Kew Editloid' tsr 
terred to or uotired on {be Field- 
Deputies and their reepoeeilnlity for 
the failure of the bnglitb campaign 
(of • 1768), 88 In- 128) ; on the eai her 
Boyalikt movement (of 170061), 629 
(II v7); on the alteg^ treachery of 
T6sbolcbano Kri'bna Rao (1791) and 
its baaeiessuess, 896 (n 68) , on Bai> 
dar’a chastisement of Xiph'a tesober 
re the Muslim bits in hia edoeation 
ard trainiug, 1051 (u 22) I on the 
opi rations < f the 1 tsfa and 15tb May 
(1791), 810 (n 17) 

Afyaoee Bobh-^htarrim a depart, 
meat iiuder Haidai, 's90. 

Vyti m-haiara-CluiTiirt : ontbo dale of 
actssMou of KliS'5 Chamaraja W<4^ 
yar, 215 («. 16i 


NigamangaU overrun l.v I'tahvra 
Mldhtva Kiu (1770) 162 inarch of 
the allied armies iff /n route in 
Bangalore (2iiue 1791), 881. 

Xagar PntUiya-l'audU his manuacri) t 
on ineceMioli of Early Myauro Kings 
leferiud to, 982 

Nagar-Tagada in the Knrnltic Fiyan 
ghat; in the puaaeaaiou of Man lb 
Mnhasiuiad All (1781), 369; taken b> 
Haidar and bia Freiieh allies (May 
1182), 977 

Hsgors : nsar Kegapniam , ceded to tl « 
Duteb by tbe Engliefa (Sept ITI'l) 
and Rngtish advance agsinst (Oct ), 


Namakal n the SaltwBtrimahal; 
reduced by Col. Wood (May 1768)i 76; 
taken by Uaidar (Dee.), 98; OoL 
Fullarton's intended mdvance against 
(Aiiguat 1788), 620; Tipn’a march by 
»n roufe to Tnohinopoly (Kov. 1799, 
779 

Nina Famavis. Mabratta ministar; 
laada tbe court party at ;Foona ap- 
holding the ''claims to legitimate 
FlshsniBbip of Savii Mldhava Bao 
agaittit the pretensioni. of Bagbokn 
(1771), 909; attempts to appease and 
win over i^dar to ) is tide, 206; Ua 
stride towanta oponnaiupation (1771), 
816: bis embavvv to Haidar niit 
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atgotiatioBB for a tratiy with him 
leafanttfae Buglish (1779-8(9, which 
VDimmateB la the Quadruph AUiatuse 
(e. 7ime 1780}, 31S-S20, 828-834, is 
detoehed from the AUtanee hy the 
dipknaecy o( Wsiren Hsetings (1781), 
S72; plans an alliance with Nizam 
AH agunst TipO Sultan to exact the 
Ibhratts demands from Mysore and 
recover the territory between the 
Krishna and Tnngabhadra (1786), 
692-698 • his expectations of English 
sapport disappointed. 712, ooucludes 
peace with Tipii (Feb. 14, 1787), 
715-716; hia help sought by Lord 
Cornwallis against Tipu (1790), 792; 
his self-aggiandisement in the 
Mahratta State (after 1792), 938-941. 
invests Chimnaji as the Peshwa iii 
succession to MSdhava Uao Nirayan 
bat 18 forced to ac^iiiesee in the 
succession of Baji Fao, the rightful 
heir and nominee of Sindhia (1795- 
1796), 948-944; Xipu’s intrigues 

against him (after 17^), 0S7-959. 

Nanda-Pandita huDattuka-Ohandriia 
referred to, quoting Saiinalca-Smrtli, 
236 (». 8). 

Nandidurg' its reduction by Peshwa 
Madhava Bao (1770), 161, siege of by 
the English and its capitulatinu 
(Sept -Oct 1791], 837-838, named by 
Tipu aa Gurdan Shukoh, 899 (n. 1), 
Its possession by the English (Hay 
1799), 998 

Nau]ar4;a Wodeyar (1766-1770) ruler 
of Mysore m succession to Krishiia- 
raja Wodeyar II, 1-177, birth and 
accession, 3-S , poUiioal events of the 
reigu, with Haidar at the helm of 
affairs, 6-163 (see also under Hatdar 
AU), Haidar’s visit to, 168-169, death, 
170-171; reflections ou, 171-177. 

NanjatSjaiya, Karachurl his attempt 
at securing the succession of Bettsda- 
ChamarSja, yonnger son of Krisfana- 
riya 11, on the death of the latter 
(1766), 4-6 ; continued rivalry between 
him and Haidar (down to 1767), 277-, 
279 ; lared and walled np by Haidar 
(August 1767), 279 288 ; note on the 
probable date of death of, 283 (». 23)- 
284. 

Narasappaiya of Blranafaal; an nfllcial 
ipdemntfled by Balder, 294; referred 
to, 996 


Narasapps Nayaka, Harihir: a member 
of Haidar's mission to Poona to nego- 
tiate peace with Raghoba (1774), 2(M. 
Harasartjaiya ' a scion of the Tagadur 
family ; one of the nominees of 
Mabaranl Lakshmammappi to the 
throne of Mysore (1796), 235 (n. Q- 
286, how be was ruled out by Haidar 
ID favour of the letter’s own choice, 
288 

Nsrasa Set(i an offloial under Haidar, 
294. 

Narasimha-Blurati Svamt, iSrI, of 
Sringen, His Bolmess ‘ Haidar’s 
letters to accompanying gifts, etc. 
(1769 1770), 411-412. 

Narssinga Bao. paymaster and town 
nisster in Seringapatam under IipO , 
plays a leading part lu the Boyalist 
Kevol'ition and is executed (July 
1783), 629 682 

Narayau Bao Mysorean envoy to 
Poona (1760), 324. 

Karayuoa Boo lidr-ifiit/adiU under 
Haidar , bis death during the action 
at Cbinkurh (March 6, 1771), 188 
Naiayana Bao brother of Peshwa 
Madhaia Bau, is wounded during 
the siege of Nijagal (Feb -May 1770), 
165 , comiiiauils the regular Mabratts 
iiifiintry at Cbuiliiirli (March 1771) 
and forces Haidar to nitieat from the 
held, 185, his micesBinu and murder 
(August 1773), 201 202, referred to, 
318. 

Naiuysna Ilao brother ot Pradban 
Xiruinala Bao. assists the latter in 
bis sidiKius labours in behalf of the 
Mysore Hoyal Family (1762-178:1), 613, 
617 

NJigund (see under Kali-Pandti ) ; its 
reduction bj the Mahrattss (1786), 
694, its surrender to the Peshwa 
(Fob. 1787), 716 

Narasiiigarayanpet near Chittoor; 
Haidar’s dustli in the camp at (Dee. 
7, 1782), 393 

Nash, Ht. supports Lt. Cbalniars in 
the defeuoe of Coimbatore (Dot. 

1791) , 844. is wounded and taken 
pnsouer dunng its oapitalation 
(Nov.), 846; hia release by lipu (Feb 

1792) , 867-808. 

Nava Sbfibi . march of the Brittah 
forces to e« rotife to .Senngipatsm 
(March 1799), 1070-1071. 
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KkT»Igvnd»: ia Korthera KMiiatak 
Bftidar’s redaction o( (Ifay 1776), 
fiSS; ite redaction by the Hahrattae 
a786), 691. 

H«vllyati' a South ludun Mnabni coui- 
inanity (lee under Meudar All). 

Ninm-ud-dln Ebdn of Arcot: Detcan 
of tbo BAlagttdt’Cuehlrt under 
Baidar (1775), S89. 

Neddingul (Nidingn)) near Tiraeettore 
in SoDtb India, diaaaterto Euglith 
arms at (June U, 1789), 883, activities 
of tbe ^glisfa, Mysore and French 
troops at (Feb. 1783), £69. 

tioelaifiri a minor post in t)ie Bara 
mahal , witbstandstbeEngllsb assaalt 
(Sept 1791), 836 

Kegspatam siege and capitulation ot 
(Oct .Nov 1781), 366-.%6, 371; natal 
engagement at between the Freueb 
and Engli^b Sfinadrona (.Tnly 6, 17891, 
386. 

Nellore eiitensinnof Haidar's virtonaaa 
arms up to (1779), 9CC, despatch of 
Mysore troops to (1780), 328 , in the 
possession of Xawab Muhammad All 
(1781), 359; advance of English troops 
on and their retreat before tlie 
Mysore forces (Nov ), !I6<? 

Nesbitt, Lit Col. commands the liiglit 
Bnisiou during the Englisli attach 
on Reringapatam (Feb 1^2), 861 

Neshaiini-Hitdurt sic under K<rmJvi 

Newbolt, Sir Henry his poem on 
Reringspatnin (under Xipu), quoted 
from, 10(12 

Newman, Clmrles of the Rupreiiie 
Court of Judicature, Calcut's, hia 
appointment b} ttnrren Hastings to 
enquire into official corruption in 
Madras (1781). 595 

Niiagal m TuiiiLur iJistnct , siege by 
Peshwa Mildhava Kao and eapitula- 
Uon of (Feb -May 1770), 161.166 

Nildnrg in the Biraroahal; tokiu l>\ 
Major Cappage (March 1799), 970 

Mimukpeth near Arcot; Haidai's 
encampment at, prior to the invest- 
ment of Arcot (August 1780), 830 

Nixoii, Capt igurpriavd aud worsted by 
Haidar while conimanding'2 neat 
Kar&r(Deo 1768), 93, commands at 
Tnehinopoly a'gainst Haidar (Jane 
1781), 861) attacks and takes HsniriUh 
gudi (Sept.) ud tdrsnees against* 
Nagorc (Oct.), 365 his varied suc- 


cesses for EhgUsh arms in the fioott 
against Jiaicte 'ainee Ool. Broith. 
Waite’s defett (Feb. 1789), 866. 

Nizam Alt : bis friendship songiit by 
Haidar tbreogh UAhfns Shis (1 766), 
10; bow the Treaty of Pari$ (ITOn 
affected him, U'lS, 16; his eim and 
policy of aggression m the' Soaith 
(down to 1766), 19-9’1 ; iiko EngUab 
relations with him, 21 -iM; his >r)a- 
tions w.th Mysore (ApriUbtay 1767), 
down to the eoncluaiou of the secret 
treaty with Haidar, 99-83; bis dn^- 
.city on tbe EingUBh and the 
Mahrattas, 33-88 ; joins SEaidar 
against Mubammad AIT ' end the 
ilttgliah, 10-11 ; takes part in tiie 
actions at Cbangama (B^. 8, 1767), 
18, and TimvappamaUi (Se]^, £6), 
51-55 ; bia inaction, and limitabens, 
56-59 his deliberations with Haider 
in esmp, 69-60, marches tovntrds 
Hoskote (Nov ), 60 , moves towards 
Cavenpatsm and encamps theta 
(Oec ), 63 61 ; his deieetion end retreat, 
65 67 , concludes a treaty with Mubsm- 
mod AH and tbe English (Feb. 33, 
1763) aud retarnsto Hyderabad, 67-66; 
hiE army at Punganlr, 73, Haidar’s 
payincut ot tribute to, demand by 
Field-Deputiea, 81, referred to in 
Capt. Bruoke'a interview with Haidar 
(Jan 1769), 99; his detection a deep 
blow to Haidar, 139 ; assists Basfihti 
Jang and .Vuran Kao against Haidar 
(1776), 908, Buppurta the miniEtrriai 
party at Poona against Haidar Obd 
Naghi'iba, end sends his arpiy with 
the ronfederatek, but bought off by 
Haidar (1TT6-1777), 216, 246, 953, 356- 
956, bis (lispositicn to the proposed 
combination against the English 
(1779*, 318. bi.s relations with tbe 
English (1779-1780) with reference to 
the Gnutur ('ircsr question, 321-398; 
becomes a party to the Quadrupie 
Alliance (17%), 821 ; is detaebld 
tbe confederacy by tbe diploaiaey of 
Warren Hastings, 817 ; tel^ons with 
Tipa (1781), 683 686 ; yoiss the 
Mahrattas against IlpQ (I786-VK^, 
693-697, 712 ; and participates in tiM 
jieace conoluded (Feb. 11, 1787), 715> 
716 ; his cession of tbe Gunter OiretW 
to the Englfthandeenolusionof treaty 
with them (1789), 761*769; )>eeecaea a 
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^•rtytoth* Triple AlUutoe formad 
•••iDtt lipO (1790$, 789; aendu • 
MTktij fetee tiodar Bija XijMot 
in aid of the Engliih, 609-610, 8M, 888, 
886 , 886 , 810 : the aotivitiee of bta 
vain army doau tb its junction mth 
lord Oornirsllie in his second 
oampaifin against Seringapataui (Jan. 
1799), 86066E, 8S8: bis embassy to 
Tlpa (1768), 90M09; the repetonsMou 
<d the Thtrd Mpaore War un him, 
98d4Ml; takes part in tbs battle at 
Katdia (1796) and ooncludea a dtt> 
gracefol peace with the Uahrattssi 
941M3 , its ellocts on him, 041-914, 
TipS’s mtngncs at his ooort (down to 
1797), 944>946 ; his siibjugstion aimed 
at by Iipll, 961; conclusion of the 
Snbsiditry Treaty with him by Mar 


qnets Wellesley (Sept. 179^, 181 
Tip&'s maobinstioos at Peonn 
against bin, 8S6; as anally el the 
Engllsfa, sends troops vaSat Kir 
JLlam in the final campaign against 
8ecinRapataiu(1799),969*9T0; becomes 
a party to the ParttHon Tr$at$ of 
Mgwrt (June 99, 1799), 1061, 1088; 
refenrd to, 161. SOI-102, 37^ 898, 
491. 

Boor Muhammad Khin ioi l«oor*iiddin)* 
Mysonan eueoy to Vnona (1780), 194, 
878. 

Kiijlb }fbiiii an ofllrer of Kawib 
Muhammad All oummsnding at Arcot 
agaimt Haidar (Aug ITfiO), 890; hie 
deepetch to Madree un tlm cap.tala> 
tion of Aroot (N'ov.), 846418. 

X&ruUeb, Sbeb one of TipfiV atnba'- 
tedore to Constantinople (1766 1 , 909 


0 


Obaera' story of her pioaeet during 
IXaidar's siege of Chitaldrug (1776- 
1779), 980 (n Si). 

Oldham, Lt. Col lends a deiaihmint 
againat 8ai)id Sahib end snotber 
ageinat Erode and farces it to aiir 
sender (July-Angust 1790), 760-781. 
joins Cot. Floyd (Auguet), 786; 
diceeted to farther proceed againet 
TipO io the Coimbatorp couotti 
(No^.), 779 ; referred to, 810 

Oliver, Lt. Col reduoea the fort of 
Udaiduig in the Hiraniahel (llari,l) 
1799), 970 

Omelfir . ill the Salem Diatrlct; reduced 
by Baidar (Dec 1768), 93, Oon. 
Kedows' march through against TipS 
(Hov. 1790), 776, 779, 

Otion, Capt. . oommeiidH at the siege 
and reduction of Dindigal (August 
1790), 761, 768. 

Onue, Bobort. bis Indottau cited; hr 


P/td$hak • note on, 909 (n. 4). 

Pilakode (Folioode): a pass ui the 
Biriniabal; its rednoUon by Col. 
Smith (May 1788), 78; Hnidai's 
daaeent into (Dec.), 98; trevened by 
him sn route to Aroot (June 1780), 
987; Tipfi’a mareb through againat 


fuM-leiigtIi put ti ait at iSurirt Kao 
(Jh6rpade , nide ou, 838 (n. 49)-284 
Utr, I.t. Htonna the Dutch fort of 
Triucomalee (Jan. 1783), 870. 

Orton, Capt. Hodenck luinuiaoda at 
l^ode. hia «ucee»'- agninat Haidar in 
the .Suutb and intended march up the 
OajjBlahatti Paaa (Nov 1786) m ren/r 
to Myaom and Seringapatam, 99-98 ; 
his capituiatinii to Haidar (Dec 26) 
and note on, 94 (n. 182>. 

Otliiuan Khin one nf lipiVa auibaa 
aadura to Ciuatantinopli (1784) and 
Fiaucs (17h7), 909-910 
Ottaniau I’urte his Perbiati Manifeeta 
deelariiig wai againat the French, 
and letter to TipS eYborbog him to 
manifest hia /eal forlaliiii.etc. (Sept 
1796), 966. 

Owen, Lt Col. h ada a detaobiuent to 
thiow in provisions to Vellore end 
bloek up Hiudsr'h suppliee from 
Cbittoor fOct 1781), 868. 


Ool. Uedoua (Nov. 1790), 776; and Ms 
doobling beck from, 778 ; his farther 
march by egsinst Comwallie (Feb. 
1791), 796 ; Oornwallie' movameirt in 
tlie direction of (July 1791), 8 ^ibcvc> 
laeut of Englieb detaebmont ^ndw 
Col. Maxnilt) bj (Nov.), 840 
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PiUfhlt : (Nor. 

IfW WWiBogBib ■>«««/, <0**;- 
XoT.int;, 890-BW; Ool. Fnltorton* 

wdq«tionot{Ort.-NoT-lT88), mi4 >*• 

<<ttBtegie imparfciiice, 628426; *t* 
prapoMd tartber xsductioD by tlie 
Boxibh »my nnatr Oeu. Sfodoiw 
ai»S M90>. Col. 8tu»rt 4»taciied 

•Ciisit (July). 

oopltalbtioik of (St'pt tf 768.W4| 77^ 
786;Engli»hdeleiiceo( tgoinitt Tipu 
(Jtiat-Sept. 1781). 841. 844446. 
pilgkat-eaclart : one of the adlninl^trll 
Uv« officok undot EftiiiiT, 297. 

Pah Kbiu . miniiter u( Morin Boo, 
311 ; M th« probAbh) boRlage of 
.Muxiri Boo lo H»uUr (1776), 916 
(h, 481 i Murin'B profei rwl mbnitoMon 
to Hoidor tbroogta, 317. 

Folk, Robert Oovemor oi Poit st 
t.rorge, Uadrat; bis. coiichiaioit ot 
treaty with Kiaini All rt the gift of 
Northern Ciroan to tin E 1. Co 
(1766), 23 t" Maim All's 

iraaU with Mobanmiad All .iiid tb. 
liaslisb (E<>’ 1’**). >“>)- 

Haidar » peace nefiotiations with, 97. 
Pallikotida Col Smitb > forced I'lircb 
tbroiigli tH roiifr to (I, iiiief i>* 
\mbnr (l'< t ITST). fl2. 

Palm a jn>lafam in the south iil 
Dhiri|.nrain . Col. Fnllarton’a niarcii 
to lOot. 17tl8l, 631 i Its. Furrender to 
ibe Kuitbfib (Bept. Ii90i, 764 
Pant biiiabal now tu North f’anarR a 
rvsenuo soft nndei Haidar, '.98. 
Pindniwng Titya biotbsr uf GSpal 
Hao of Miraj . proceeds w itb a detach- 
xuent of Mabrotta bone to the relief 
of Cbitaldnig (1779), and is captured 
by the Mj Foreaua at Sini, 267, 269, 
Paiiiani iii Malabar: Col HouiberaUm’a 
maroh b> ro loute to Pilghit (April 
1782), 890 lii» retreat to iNov ), 892, 
670 

Pangal ina.cb of tin Niaini s arms 
through an route to Raiiguiore (1790), 


Paiijilamlniricbi m the Madura 
Siatriot; radneed by Ooi. Fnllarton 
lAttgiwt 17B3), 620. 

Pantanallore. iu lanjorc District; CcJ. 
Biaitbwaite’e marob to, prior to the 
aetion at Annagudi (Feb. 1762), 811. 
P6paiya, Aradbi nam . a ebaraolae to 
Scott’l Swryeoti’t Davifhltr ; note on, 


1004 («. 9). 

ParaauriiD Bban PatwardlMa; Jfahe 
ratta ehict of Ifiraj , prooaada agaiaat 
Haidar in allianoa aritli the athec» 
Mabratta rtiiefa (1776), 208-209; hii ' 
iorther Intended manh sgainat him 
(Jan-Maieb 1777), C48-249; land* • 
detachment to tbe relief of Ibdakene 
Nayaka ot CbiUldrug beaiegad by 
Haidar (1779), 267; bU intermaritd 
connection with the DeUyi of > 
Nirgund who beehb bia help againat 
Tipu (1766), 666,688; hia attempted 
relief of Nirgund, W6i proeoeda to' 
the mbef of .\doni U76Qi 836 ; leadf • 
section of Mabratta cavalry .nth the 
Cughab OetaebmcDt (tOm Bmnlkiy 
(nnder Capt. Little) against Mysore 
under the English In sty of al&uioO 
(1790), 796, bik jnuction with Cwn- 
walliB at ChiuknrU (May 1791), 618 . 
hia progreas Ibitber (1790-1791), 694- 
827, 899-681; his march towwrda Sira 
(Jnly 1791), 886, and fnrtbaractivitiea 
in the soath-neat of Mysore (down 
to .Tan. 1792), Ml, R6&«17;at Serlaga- 
pstam to invest tbe hotttb aids cl the 
fort with Geii Abeicronibv (March 
1792), 676 driven off from Esrdla 
(1796), 949, at Poona aa a minister 
(1796 6), ill ; lefeired to, 168, 1086, 
Parasiiramappa Niyaka younger bro- 
tberof Medskere Niyska of Chltab 
drug, ofien'd a- a hostage for the 
balance of i uiitribntiou due by tbe 
l'i|egir to Haidar (17771,262; woond- 
id bv >1 bnllet rfact during one of 
Uaid.ir’v sallies rn Chitaldrug, 267. 
Pan.Lt, commands at Ramitakgitli 
(1760),S31. 

PoTliltoH Treaty »/ Jlfy>or« (June 29; 
1799) the arrangement under aa 
effected by Marquis Wellesley, 1CB7- 
1080, text of the Treatii, 196S-1900, 
Pivogsds 'lip6'‘: forced manh 
through eii roufv to .\dout (1766) 606; 
named U. 'J’lpfl as hhutptegnrhf 800 
(**■ ^)' 

Piyaugbit an administrative divtaum 
uuder Haidar, 488 

rayanghiU-CuchlT* . an administrative 
office under Haidar, 289. 

Peach, Col. ■ eemmanda a detaehmant 
ot Enghsb troops from B«n*i 
throngh the* Northern Oiceara (Dae. 
1787), 66 . referred to, 8f. 
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PeMTMi CoL : oommuds » dciMhmeat 
of l^ngol troops; Coote’i junction 
■mOt (July 1T81), 8E8.- 
PodnaiktodnrKO : • fort in Kohr Dist- 
rict; toVon by tbo English (June 
IIW), 7t; movriueiit of English 
troops throiigli (Kov. 1791), MO. 
«ospltiilstes to Col. Hotel (March 
179^,997 

iPsixato, Eloi Jose Correa bit Memoir-, 
of Ryder Ally (1770) retenvd to or 
notic^ . on the aeeesgion and age of 
Nanjarija Wodeysr, i (n. 1) ; on the 
peace between Haidar and Petbaa 
Midhaea Kao (May 1767), 9H (» 4d); 
on the Haidar-Niasiuite rclationt 
(1767), 46 (n H5) , on Haidar's \ isit to 
Naiijaraia IVodi'varaud tlii- latter's 
doath (August 9, 1T7C), 168171 
(a. 906) , on tlic surreseion of Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodejsr and hia age (in 
1770), 179 (m 1) 

Fennagara ‘ m the BJiamabal; 'ri|itt'e 
march m the direetiou of against Ueii 
Hedows (Nov. 1790), 77S; it' redue 
tion b> Col Matweli (Oct, 1791), 8 Kt. 
Fenakoii'hi. named bv lipu as I'ukhra 

bad, mill 1 ). 

Fersnibilmiii <i vilUgi on thr i<iad lu 
Conjeevetaiii , Tli tchfr'' j'lnetlon 
with Baillie at (Stpt. 9, J'HO),)*; 
battle of (Sept. 10), lUT-SJ;', 'iicrre<( 

to, 840, ttr 

Periapalajaiii Oen. ileeUn Miinro'', 
iiisrcli iliruugb in loiile to t .-ni**- 
vecstn (Ansuat 1780), '171 
Frriysvatam Haidar's stb-iupW i<- 
covery oi (177J), 194 , Tipn's eu- 
rainpuKUt at dnriiig tin inia-ion ”1 
CooTg (1781 1786), 677-678, 6d0 , taki n 
po a iewnm of bi tren. Abeicromhi 
dnnsg bit luurcli tliroagb Coorg , u 
roufe to Seriugapatani (Pi 1>. 1791), 
814; bis arrival at (Feb I79S), 669, 
enonrapment of the I^nglieh army 
({lom Bombay) at (Marcl, 1799), 971 , 
a bridge at Senngapatani named 
after, 978 . leferred to, 1071. 

Fermacoil - a fort near Fnndiebt rry ; 
Haidar’a arrival at ria Tiin\en«lli>ri 
(Ifarch 1769), 106, hu invcttinetit oi 
(Jan. 1781), 847, Coote'i relief of, 
849 849 ; bis march in the direction of 
(Jnly), 863; stormed and taken by 
Bsidar (Angnat), 860; ita surrender 
(Hay 1788), 87641^; Tipfi’s movement 


toward! and ita furtbor annaiidaK 
(Jan. 1791), 788 ; rabirrad to, 889. 
Fsveron, Mona- the Freneh envoy 
of Tips at Mangalore ; brings in 
inteUigenec of general paeiOcstioii in 
Eurepa and the oessation of arma on 
tbe Coromandel Coast (July 1788), 
684. 

Pierre Uoneron. Tipu's Ftencb iuter- 
mediary forreptcsentations toFranoh 
government for help against tlie 
EngUkh III India (1795 1796), 049 
Pigot, (ieorge, liord; Governor of 
Madras; Haidar's attempted peace 
negotiatiniiH with, 97, cames out tbe 
court order for tba ukUtUtiou of the 
kingdom of XaBJO^‘ to Tnlaajt (1776), 
4Vi49J , Ilia arrest (1776), and death 
(1777), 6fi6, the M)>or<- Binv depiita 
ticn to on the reeUiration of the Hindu 
Baling Dynasty oi Mynoir and hi' 
revohitiunark >>uprrcewiuD,»tr. (1776), 
612 6)8, f<dT 

a South Indian MnOim roii - 
inanity . sre under /(.iidoi .I(i. 

Pitt, William I’rinie Minister o( Ihig 
Imii (lath emt), his view of 
.Mm iirtni ’ « jioliej r, tbi Ksnialie 
•lUektinn and Iiih work in Madras 
;l7el-l7o6),67J. 

1 ’ dbliin a villa,i« uu tb< road to 
Coiijtevcmui , br-l batUr of (Sept. 
I7o0), A.7 3.i9. second battle of 
(liiruol )7 mJ), 068368 
PiiUip, I Oeti Coot,' s inaieh tom roiife 
to ( bittour (Oct !T-c|l, 864 
Pobvtr « tort liar 'li--ilt»iu in 
Noitli Aieni Disini l , tall II by tiro 
CckiU iS* (it 1761), 808 
Pondiclit rrv , fall of (Oct I77 h) 8Q8, 
otO, objertive ol liaiclai'-, rajd* (July 
1760), :i3B , Tipii s eiubie.s\ to (Jan 
1791., 762 78.1 

Poonamalb- . a vtitmii for Cuole a 
military suppltak i.lugust 17811,860, 
the Engli'li army romUius at (D«c.) 
866, (Feb 17331, 670. 

IVuiiKt Jlrntli HI >1 VurmjHiiident* • re- 
ferred to or noticed on TipO's 6»t 
attack on tbe Travancore tnsea and 
hia ropnlso (1789), 786 (n. 18t); on the 
Knghah campaign in tbe Sontbnndar 
Gen Medowa (May 1780-.Taa. 1791), 
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766 <n« 100); od the eims end objee- 
tim of Lotd Cornwellie during the 
Third Uyeore W»r (WSO-ITOa), 791 
(M. 9); on the diletorinvie of tb** 
Mehtsttoe alllea of the Euglish, 
798 (tt. 19) ; on the state of the 
Niiiin’s eevslry under Kije Tej- 
went, 813 (n. 4S)i on Comurallis' 
march from Bangalore (May 
1791), 814 (n. 46); on Bidr-u-Zatnan 
Kbis, the general of Xipu, «l>o 
defend Ohara ar dnnug its siege 
by the Mahrattaa (Sept 1790-Maieb 
1791), 696 (N 3). 

Poongsr . ford of ; in Coimbatore Oiat* 
net: <leu. Mudutea' movements at 
(Sept. 1790), 770. 

I'orakad a principality situated bet- 
vrrtu Coeliin and Travanoore and 
forming the southern faoundarj of 
Travaucure, (18tli cent.) 72S-79B 
I’orter, Robert Ker. {lainUr of the 
htstoncal picture entitled "TU, 
Stormiug of Senngspaliiiii <1799 , 

wn. 

Po^ Suva (.l/uiiii)ii>j««f Uutidar), 
oDjeetive of Haiclar'>> raids (Jul> 
1780), STS'. Haidar's advance t« 
(April ITSII, 860, Haidar ai d (cob 
at, 115:1.364 ; topogrsphiral iiuU on, 
854 (ti 76l, battle of (July 1*811, 
354 368, ID tht possession of Nawab 
Huhaniiasd All (August). J59. arrival 
of aureours from France at (March 
1783), 876 

Piiviis, Earl SCI uiidi r C/i re, /.onf 
Pnllaiiipstti at tbe bead of the Topnr 
Pass ID tbe Oaranialial, lien Medon^’ 
jiincuou witli Col. Maxwell at iKov 
1790), 776, 777. 

Pnngaiiur named b) TipS as 7)«r«s- 
aiiroor, 899 (n. I) 

PBrpniya arcompanic, Haidar to 
Bellary as dfuOanbfi of the Te<6<. 
A Ad nr (17761,909, his use tn pronu- 
uvBCe under him (with apenal re- 
ference to his early can er and the 
oittuillstsDCes noiiuecteil with ins 
entry into service under Maidai), 986 
(». a0).98C: assists iii cnrbing the 
bJgh-haudedncat of .\ncbe Timna] 
paiyn. 989490; a ocnildential friend 
of Appijl R*ni, 992, beenmea a vic- 


tim to the official escessea of Anofae 
Shaniaiya and le saved by the inter- 
oessMD of Baohe Bao, 9S4; attende 
wedding feativlhes in Haidar*t 
family (1779), 399; accompaniee Hai- 
dar to tbe Earnatic daring the war 
of 1780-1782 as hia Minuter; the 
revel le of Haidar during tbe crisis of 
1782 narrated by him (Pnrpaiya),1IT6 ; 
ssgaclonsK plans the concealment of 
tbe death of Haidar in camp until 
Tipu's arrival from Malabar and hia 
cnccc'ision to the office of SarrddU- 
Ann or llegent of Mysore fjan. 2, 
1738), 668-360. coiumnnicatea lu I'lpfi 
the ardent desire of the letter’s 
father iHaidari regarding the 
luaiiitenance of his reputation, etc., 
SC7-66h, Bcrouipanie'i TipS to the 
Hajjalahatti Paasdnting den. Medom’ 
campaign in tbe South (1790), 766 , his 
supposed entaugleniini in tbe alleged 
treachery of liia colleague Tothe- 
thane Knshiia Kuo dnnng the 
Boyalibt Iieiolntion of 1791 (March- 
Ma\ ) evauiined, 891492 , honoured by 
lipn with the titir cl ifir- ATtrdn 
(IW', command" corjis and 
opposia Util Harn- at -MalaralU 
diinug the last My-orc 'War (March 
1799), 974 further omunianda a corps 
with other Mir Utrrns dnnng the 
lingluli storming of Senngspatam on 
the iioiibern side ( Vpril May I799i, 
991; surrenders with Tipu'a sons ami 
other officers to t'lc Kn;lish ou the 
capitulation of Senugapatam (May 4, 
1799), 996, Rinnam's charge of 
treachen against him dnnng tbe 
war, 1068 low, 1076, bia pro-MusUm 
plan toi the n-storatiou of order and 
tranquillity in Myuore, 1078-1079; 
appointed Denin of Mysore on the 
restoiiition bv the En^ish of the 
Hindu Pyuasty m the persim of 
H H Sn Kriaiiparajs Wodeyar III 
(.Tune .10, 17991, 10811086, 1089- 

7091 

PurualidUaiua-Paut. Vakil oIModakere 
Nayaka of Chitaldmg at Poona, teni 
to persuade the Mahrattaa to ptooeed 
on an eipcdition to Seringapatun 
,1777), 249 . accompanies the Mahratta 
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<Sii!{k|'<l ICtttCjl-Pbikde •nalntt B«i- 

Caoberi. of tbo record* 
under Heidar, 989. 

PotMoOttkh ■ a fort m Xenjore District 


In Sontb Indie; Col. SmUktrUle^o 
repnbeeti hy thoWysonune (Anml 
1T81), 886. 

PylpdJi : Hntdor'e reid ol en route %> 
Ooot; (1776), 919. 


0 

(}aastiii, Mone. . Prenrb ToiBcer in tbc of bit psrty to tbe EnuUib on the (oil 
aerviee of Haidar sad Tipfi ; lorreader uf Seringapatan (Haj 4, 1799', 999. 
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Baghnnitha Bao (BagbSba): his tne- 
oession asPgslitva (Aug. 1778), 901; 
inrooeeda against Nisim All, 901-709; 
bi* negotiations with Haidar (1774). 
90B4SM i his treaty sritb Haidar and 
after, 904-206 ; his dhappointment in 
bis ezpectationB of help from Haidar 
and flight to Malwa, Cambay and 
Sorat , hta lurther negotiations (1776 
1776) conflnuing to Haidar (be iMsaet- 

' Sion of the countrj up to the right 
bank o( tbe Knshna (under tbe toned 
of 1774), 900, 908, 927; bis cause 
sought to be eupported by Haidar 
(1777- I77S), 246, 963, 956, 809; the 
propoaed plan for hia n .tonthm a itb 
Bnglisb aid; hia surrender under tbe 
Convention o( Wargauni and cm ape 
from Cbolee Mabesrar to Surat (1778 
1779), 818-318, Haidar's defence of bis 
arts (Cot. 1779), 816-819, his conuic- 
tion with Haidar fnrtbei referred to 
in Hastings’ treaty with Mabadji 
Smdbia (Oct. 13, 1781), 878; and in its 
beannga on Iip&'t northern ad\ anee 
(1788-86), 686; and Mahratta adrsnee 
on Dharwat, etc (17901791), 83S; 
referred to, 948. 

Bahmengarh a fort in the Barimahal , 
reduced b} Major Cowdie (Sept 
1791), 886 

Bai Bhujanga . Dewan of Abdul llViliab 
Xbau ; eomn lands at Ciilttoor against 
Haidar (1781), 868. 

Baiebnrinndtt Tip&; maintenanee ol 
airdorai(17B6),70B 

BijAvap-Kaffte’. see under ZHvaehan- 
in. 

Btjtn andiirg : in North Kanara, on tba 
Pfest Coast; rednoed by Oen Hat- 
thews (Jan. 1788), 6704)71. 


BiDfodre-ndine ■ a historieal tract on 
Coorg by Vliarija, a chief of Coorg 
(ISth eeut ) ; referred to, 877. 

Kimachandra Phadak, Bija ; of Areot ; 
an oflirer nudor Tipfi ; his eaention 
for allegad troaohery (1701), 881. 

Bimadnrg: in Northern Kamittk; 
rednead bj Tips (Hay 1786), 888; 
TipB't intended relief of from the 
HahraUas (Hay 1186), 695. 

iiainagin (in Bangalore DiatrictI near 
Closepot ; Tipfl's poiitioa at against 
the English (Apr.-Haylim), 819; its 
surrender to tlie Bnglisb (j^ IfJl), 
aud (opngrapbieal note on, 660 («. 90). 

Blmsgiri (ID Ctutaldrog Diatriet)* 
Parafurani Dban’s advance on en 
TotUr to SeringspaUiii (Apr -Hay 
1791), Ml 

Bdmaglri iiii (vmtbeni India; . near 
Palghat ; taken by Col. Humberatoo 
iSept. 1782), 890; hi* activitbe, at 
(Nov.), 899 

Bsma Ajyaij, Dalaua Minister of 
Bilariina Varma of Travaarore 
(1768.1799), 8, 716 

Rama Rao, Jadir an account* oficer 
under Haidar, 9H9 

Bdmassnindraui in Kolar Oiatrict; 
Cel. Biuitb'a advanoe on agiinsd 
Haidar (Rept. 1768), 81. 

Bimeivarsin ■ objective of Haider’s 
southern raid* (1780), 899. 

Bdpo Treaty, Tbo (Oot. 98, 1789). 
referred to in ita hearini;! on 
deotbs of Imina^i Kriehpsrlja (ITW), 
Nenjaraja (1770) and Bo)tado Cbteo- 
rija (1776), 980 (n. 69), 916 (*. IT); on 
Baidar’a oonflnoment of tiio Ripo, 
and tbe oonteuti of the Tmtg, Old- 
6U; text of the Treaty Intheo^ael, 

1181-1 im 
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K»a$atym ; ^Mer brother ot Aaefae 
in ebargeof olBoial roeordi 
ot the BtlegUt od 4 Piyughit- 
onebirlnadarBoidor (inSff 900; hie 
9 erqaisitee,!M;pkye» WUdk role 
In the Boyeliet Berdniioo end » 
tortured to deotb (17S8), 699490, 889; 
identity of, 688. 

Jtenge Hair' one oi ttae rebel IcadeTt in 
CeoTg; eollea«iie of Momnti Nair 
(1786J, 679 ; bia capture and cireom- 
oMod by IipO, 688. 

Basgappe Miyaka, llankir one of 
Eai^'i agents traacbrnnsl} alain 
while damanding tnbnte from the 
Zimonn (1778), 199. 

Bangaeamodra ; Gen. Hania' advance 
on an route to Serlogapatam (Mar 
1799), lora 

Banniaat Khin . Pattiin Chief of Adoni 
and Rnruool; radneed hv Haidar 
(1779), 966. 

Riravi : at Korlbrru Karnatak , battle 
of (1777) and Haidar'a aueeaea auaintt 
the Mahrattas at, 368-SM. 

Biate' one of the Mahrattu uemmla 
attaoiud b) Tips at Saiaofii (Oct 
17861,706, t.ia mediation lungfat hj 
Tipfl (or peaee with the Mahrattaa 
(1767), 716. 

Batuaglri in the Biriraalial ; reduced 
by Col. .Smith (Mav 17681, 78; \ntb- 
etaiids Eogli<iii asaanlt (Joly 1791). 
686; iU aurrender to the Eugljafa 
(Mar. 1799), 970. 

Biyadnrg Piltgar of ; bia support 
against the Mahrattas drawn upon 
by Tips (Jail. 1786i, 696, Tipu'a 
anoampmeut in the neighbourhood of 
(Mar. 1767)), 716 ; Baripaut'a march 
through an roulo to Seriugapatain 
(1791), 881, a limit "t inaitiona 
oocopird by the aliied anuiea o( tbi 
Mahrattaa and the Knuliah (June, 
88 «. 

BiyakSte: Pa<=a ol, aoUvitiea of the 
Hyaore arms againit tha Mahrattaa 
at {May4ane 1771 ), 199, 198; ita 
radootioa by the Engiiah (Joly-Sept. 
1791 ), 888486 ; Gen. Harria ' arrival at 
m ixmU to Serlngapatam (Mar. 1790 ), 
910 ; t’ol. Beid’a aotivitiea at (Mar. 
1996 ), 997 , 


Baymond, Mons. : Ebenob efleer, 4 ik>f 
marly in ITyaaN terviea ; gooa otoe to' 
tUalm AU, whom ha aafaly atesMih 
toBeraronhia defeat in thh aotfen' 
againat Baghcba (1770), fM; mv»< 
nlteaaeorpa,919; tafcaa part in Dm 
battle of KnrdladlK), (M^; tacMim 
from Kialm All the aMignaont of 
Cuddepab and seitata Mm in put. 
ting down the rebeHion ot AM fob, 
949>9I3; bit farther organisation at 
European trooft for Niiam All, 966 ; ' 
hh death (179H), 956. 

Dari All Shin : ton of Chandr S6hib; 
hit clairaa to the Mawibalep of Awwt 
sought to be ei>pnnsed by Niaim AH 
(1767), 99; a protege of Haidar (tinee 
1763) ; yieldt up faia pietenaioaa to 
Arcot m fevimr of T^fl nndof the 
Heidar-Niaamite Treaty (May 1767), 
81-82 {n. K); leads Haidar’t peace 
depnUtioD to Peahwa Uidhava Bao, 
and gom over to hia protection) 
renouncing bis connection with 
Haidar (1770), 163 (m, 199). 

Bari Khin. Tipfl’a faithful servant; fe 
bit while attending Tip6 at the etor- 
ming of Senngapatam (1799), 99t ; on 
Tipi'y last muvements, 1098 

Besd, Cspt. Alexander leads a detach- 
ment against Tipfi in the 
(Sept 1790), 773 ; commanda at Ambfir 
as the Head of tb< lutelligCBre 
Department during the Cornwallit 
cainpsigii (17911799), hie alleged 
connection with the Loyaliate in 
Scriugapatatn, 887; commands detaeb- 
meiite leading convoyt in the I'iri- 
mahil (1799), 972, 997.996. 

Bead, Capt. Andrew : officer oommaiid- 
ing the Bughsh detachment wiAh 
Kilim All ; hie nege of Kepbal 
(1790-91), 809, 861; redooen Ontrum- 
kouda (KOv. 1191), 859. 

Red H il i t of Pondichaixy: Haldat*i 
march to, to )oin Pnneh troops 
against the English (May 1789), 877; 
Gan. Coota's amval at (Sept), I0T, 

Reia Effandi- ropreientativa of ifae 
Grand Viaier of Cmistantinonfe 
(1786). 9U. 

ityorf on fto Pott Mm., by Qbl. 
on tiio oisalon of Bodnir to too 
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Mabnttu (in 1765), 166 (n. 908). 
Beynoldii^lit.: officer oomsuadiog the 
Kiiiin't eontingeut; harused aad 
tnmnded by tbeUyeow horse daring 
the aieroh from Eilsmsagalem to- 
'werdfl Bsngelore (Mar. 1799), 978, 
Bipand; French privateer from the 
Isle of Frenoe at Sermgapatani 
(179T), 919; serves as TipQ's rnio} 
to the Isle of France (1797419) and 
hie imposture, 950-961, 9W. 

Boberts, lit . oommsnds at Tyagadurg 
against Haidar (June 1781), 819 
Bobson, Capt Francis hia Ltfi of 
Eyder AUy (1786) referred to or 
noticed; on Haidai’a peace with 
Feshiva Madhava Bso (1767), 29 
(a. 18); on the course of affaira 
leading to the First Mysore War 
(17a7-69), 16 (». 86) ; on the action at 
Changama (Sept. 3, 1787), 49 (» 86) * 
end Tiruvanpamalai (&pt. 26), 66 
(n. 90); oil the position of the confe 
derates (Sept -Nov ), 67 (a. 91) , on 
the siege and aurrender ot Timpat 
tar, etc. 61 (n. 96), on Hiidar’s 
junction with Kizim All at Csven- 
patam (Deo. 1767), 66 (a 98) ; on th> 
defection of Nizam All, 67 (n. 99/, and 
his conolusion of peace with the 
English (Feb. 1768), 69 (n, 100) , on 
Beider’s return to Bsngslore from 
Bednnr (July 1768), 72 (n. 102) , on 
the junction of Mucin Bao with the 
English at HoskOte (Aug. 1768), 76 
(n. 106); and the night action at 
Hoskote, 78 (n. Ill); on the ection at 
Badikote, 81 (n, 116), on the date of 
the Trerty of Madrat, 106 (». 160), 
on the Treaty, 186 , on the ectioii at 
Chinknrli (Mar. 6, 1771), 190 10), 

on Haidar’s peace with the Mshrattee 
(1772), 197 (n 19), on Haidar’s 

motive in re the Second Earnitic 
or Mysore War (1780), 826 (n. ; 

on Haidar’s entry Into the EarnJtio 
(July 1780), 829 (». 41) ; and his siege 
of Aioot (Aug.), 830 (n, 62); on the 
battle of Perambikum (Sept. 10), 
889 (n. 58) , on the movements of 
Hsidic and Oooie (Jan.-June 1781), 
969 (it. 72), 862 (n. 78) ; on the battle 
of Porto-Novo (July 1, 1^1), 867 


(n. 76) ; on the rebel of V^lorei ete. 
(Nov.), 866 (tt. 87); on the second 
rebet of Vdlote (Jen. 1789), 968 
(n. 92)-869; on the death of !IUder, 
393 (fi. 19i)j on the alleged religioue 
exoeesee on the pact of Heider, 611 
(n, 19); on Beidar-Tipfi oompul- 
sons, 648 ; on Haider's oonOnement 
of Kheiide Bao, 661 (n. 96) ; on the 
oepitttlation of Bednnr (Apr. 17B8), 
678 (n. 22)-S79 (n. 88) ; on the execu- 
tion of Mnhemmad All, Commandant 
(Nov. 1788), 686 (n. 89) ; quoted from 
re* the comparison of Tip5 to any fais- 
torioe) ehamoter,' 1088, on the mili- 
tary position of Haidar (1776), 1112- 
1118; (1781), 1115. 

BoomeZeree (Bomee); a commandant 
of Haidar’s infantry , on the spoha- 
tione o( Haidar, 295. 

Bnkn-ud daula Dawau and O.-ui-O, of 
Nizlm All and hrother-in-law of 
Nawib Mnhaininsd Alt , mediates m 
the ooncluaion of the Haidar-Nieim 
All Treaty (May 1767); note on, 80 
(n 66), refleetioua on his part in 
regard to the Treaty, 84, 36, leads 
Nizam’s army and takes jmrt in the 
sotion at Chaugama (Sept 2, 1767), 46, 
and TirnvauDsnialai (Sept. 96), 64 ; 
attached to Haidar during the march 
of the confedirates to Hoskote (Nov ), 
60; commands tlie left wiug of Hal 
dar’b cavalry during Col. Smith's 
pnr-uit of Haidar (Dec), 62-68; hu 
part m the defection of Nizam All at 
Cavenpatam, 66-67; sent by Nizam 
All to negotiate peact with Muhammad 
All (Feb. 1768), 68 ; obliges Nizam All 
to sue for peace aith Baghoba (1773), 
201 

Rumbold, bir Thomas Qovernor of 
Madras (1778-1780) , his relations with 
Hsidar,SOe, BiaSlS, 490, 496 497, 601- 
609, 606, 607; his resignation, etc., 
668 664, 688 ; note on bit career, 
administrative measures, etc., 1187. 
1901. 

Burnley, Cspt. : takes pat t in the enga- 
gement at Perambakum and is with 
Col. Baillie taken prisoner by Tipd 
(Sept. 10, 1780), 887. 

Bttsiel, Major ; oommsnds in the (IsntM 
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IhTuioB divintf th* atUok m Swiacft- 
pttom If A- 1^, 861. 

Butnm All B6g. Tipi't general; oam> 
mends et Itangelore (Feb.>Mar. 1788), 
674 ; hie alleged tmacherp and exeen- 
tioB (Kor.l, 887488 In. 89). 


SaohidSBaDda-Bhfirati-Svimi, Brt, ol 
^riagiri. Hie Holiaest' letter to in 
the name of Bettada4!h£mari]a 
Wo^eyar (1770-1776), 180 (».<); Hai- 
dar’s letter to ^Ang. 98, 1777), and 
n4rfi/a(Feb 8, 1780), 412. 

Sadleir, James Anthony: a memlftr of 
Madras OonncU; hu mlunte dated 
29th July 1780 re inaction on the part 
of the Select Committee during Hai- 
dar’s invasion of Madras, 690 > succeeds 
as member of Macartnev’e Oounol 
(1781), 689 ; opposes the increase in the 
allowances of Hudleston, Military 
Secretaiy, 602 , bis duel with Maoar* 
tney (Sept. », 1781), 603401 , as one 
of the Commissioners tor the peace of 
Mangalore (1783 1781), 627,647, 619, 
one of the signatories to the Treaty of 
Mangalore iMar. 1784), 666. 

Sadilivagarb in the Western ghats, 
ID possession of Gen. Matthews (Mar 
1786), 674 

Sadras. naval action between French 
and English fleets at (Feb 1789), 870. 

Safdar Jang C. in-C. of Basilat Jang of 
Adoni, accompanies him to the siege 
of Bcllary (1776). 208. 

Safdar Shlkoh see under Kartm Shah 
or Sahtb 

Saiyid Oafoor or Gliofar an officer 
(Suisldifr) under Haidar , taken pri- 
soner by the English in the action at 
Annsgndi (Feb 1789), 3T2; serves 
under Tipn iii the campaign against 
MSrguiid: (1786), 666-687. hononred 
by him with the title of Mir Mirdn 
(1791), 928 , attacks the advanced 
British line at Siddcsvar (Mar. 6, 
1799), 971 ; bis loyal defence of Sednga- 
patam and death (Apr.-May.l, 991491 
1011 . 

Saiyid Hamid an offioer of Nawib 
Muhammad All ,* taken pnionor dur- 
ing Haidar’s siege of Acuot (Sept. 

1780) , 815 ; serves under Haidar ; tikee 
part in the battle of Forto Hovo (July 

1781) , 868; advances on Wudiwath 


1 ^ 

Bnstam Jang : aee nndnr Xoliy. Mima, 
Bntladga, Oapt.: ArtiUety (iffioer m 
Sa ri n y i p a t a i ii prison ; hia mlnaio 
appliedfer b]^tha,MadrwOov«rBmeak 
(Nov. 1788). 884. 


(Aug 1781), 360; and ptooeeds to 
defend Arcot (May 1782), SIB: lervea 
aa a Sipabdar nnder Xip6 dnrmg the 
i-iege of N4rgnnd(I786), 687 ; and dur- 
ing the Englieh aaisnU <m Bangahm 
(Mar. 1791), 804, 898. 

Saiyidlbrabim ■ the Chad OmmandatU 
of English Prison Songs trela Sermga- 
patam , story of, 665. 

Saiyid Mokbdum . Haidar’s bietbex-in- 
law; his part aa Haidar’s agent in 
bringing about the installation of 
Nsnjarija Wodeyar In Seringapatem 
(1786), 6 ; leads a detachment in 'the 
Arcot country up to the gatee of 
Madras (1767), 56 , oommanda at 
Slgalur (June 1768), 74; oommanda a 
cavalry force ID thoEanidUe s gainift 
the English (1768), 91 , leads a force 
towards Tnchinopoly (1776), 303 ; com- 
mends B force in Malabar 0782), 876; 
his defeat and death m the setion 
against the English at Inoalara (Anr. 
7). 689. ' 


Seringspalam , loyalint attack on (July 
1783), 631 , fcupersedea Sfaetab, 682. 
Saiyid Bibib (Mir-Moin-nd-din) : nephew 
of Mir All Ras£ Eb£n, end fatherJn- 
law of Tipu : oommanda at Onnai- 
konda (17681770), 82, MO; leads a 
detachment to MaUbsr (1778-1774} 
199-200; Booompanies Tips to Sira 
against the Mahrattas (Apr. 1774} jMg. 
detached to reattempt the oonoueatM 
Tanjoro and Trlchinopoly for Mvamn 
(Aug. 1781', 369 ; his defence of Nogn- 
pstam and assistance to the Tint.}. 
against the English (Ocfc-Nov.), 869- 
his reduction of ChandnuM 
1782), 869; oommands at Ooddalocu 
r*? (1783), 875, 809; hia 

halt at Kslaapdkam en reiita to Serhk- 
^patam (July). 848; hi. aeUvitiealn 
CoMinandel (1788-4), 882; Stann- 
* neassge to ns : lipa’a mleaso of 
‘ as one of the oondi* i 

Mens of the peace of MangaJoM (IfgiQ 
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iHt iMdt • lone ■••iiwt tba oonigder* 
•to toroM of tiM IMisttu ond Nitim 
wi Um port to too •otloB ol 
Smiito (Oet. if8t),W, 706: mm- 
awsto adlTition doting IipS’olvrtbex 
otmpoifn to toe north oncl iwMnlto 
Md takes Uondeigl 0«rg (ffov.), TOS- 
706; hst Disdigsl conferred on him 
U J'oJtgir by TipSi 718 ; proorode vnth 
• osvsbrr lone to Dspnivskankote 
•gsiuei Gen-Uedowe who detscbee 
&!• Floyd agsiust him (July 1790), 
,769-780; hie errsngements for the 
•apply of water to the Diadigal fort, 
f8i;neeta withnbuOa at toe hands 
of Ool. Floyd to the Coimbatore ooun> 
try (Ang.) tad hit farther movemente. 
786 ; disgraced by IipO for Ins flight 
aptoe 6a]]alahatti Pass (Nov.i, nO, 
tidies port in the defence of the fort of 
Bang^ore against the Engltsh I Mai. 
1791), 801 ; hia capture of Oen. Aber- 
eromby's battering train (Jane 1791), 
818, 888 ; hu family at Garramkouda, 
862; hia part to bnnging about toe 
pmushment of Titfaekbane Erishna 
Kao for alleged treaohery, 891-S96, 

. commands a detaohmeiit and hanistes 
the Engliab ootomua daring Qeii. 
Harris' inarch from Kllamangalam to 
Senngapataa (Mar. 1799), 971-^79, 
]oiiM Tipll atlfaddflr, 971 ; bis defeace 
of Seringapatam at tte aogle attarked 
by toe Eiigliab (Apr), 991 ;KIrniiini 
oa XipS'e ooninianicaMon of toe tree. 
ebery of bis serrante to, lOJO, is 
wounded and dies (May 1), 1022 
8ai6batKban:Bakaiit of ‘TipO; killed 
during toe siege of Kirgnnd (1786), 888 
S||Ur Jang Bab^Or : an offleer of Xa« ab 
Vnbammsd AH; takes part in the 
detenee of Areot doting H^dar's siege 
(Ang. 178Q, 880. 

8aUyat Kban: Oewan of revenue 
department nndet Haidar |1778), 286. 
Silhaa, Treaty of (May 1782): referred 
to to Its bearings on Anglo-Myaore 
poaea negotiations (Jnne-Jnly 1^, 
681; and Treat)/ of Uangalere (Ifsr. 
1780,864. 

Salem; iti redootlon by CoL Wood (Mey 
1788), 78 ; taken by Haidar (Deo ), 98; 
an important provtorial tovni under 
Haidar, 614, 618. 

SomayawBiam Haidar's forced march 
torongfb m roofs to Porto-Movo (June 


I7n),666 

Sfmbfji; agent of Bdja M 
lervee ea Maoaxtney’a ansey to 9^ 
re bottai treatment of Br^ab pci> 
soners (Feb. 17881, 64A 

Sampson, Id.: popularly known •• 
Si^thuMute SamfeoH ; diatingntobea 
himself with Ool Bmithwaite to the 
battle of Annigudi (Feb. 1782). 871. 

SandOr : to Kocthani Karnttak : taken 
posanasion of bv TipO from tbs Gb&r- 
pades (l7a6), 700. 

Sankaridnrg in toe Sirtmabal, ltd 
oossiou to Nawab Muhammad AB 
demanded from Haidar by the EngUib 
(Sept. 1788), 88; Col. Fnllartmi'a 
intended advance agoiuat (Ang. 1788), 
690, Uen. MedowK' march torongb 
(Nov, 1790), 176; Its oossion to toe 
Bnglibh under the Treaty of Serioga- 
patam (Mar. 1792), 8(77; named by 
Iip6 at Itumfarulxid, 8M (». 1). 

Sankhagin in the Kametie-lMyengbat; 
ita anrrender to the Boglieb (Sept. 
1190], 761 . 

Rante-Bednac.in Haidar’s juried iotioii . 
lU plunder by Medakere Niyaka of 
Obitaldnig (1778), 967. 

Kardir Ebin a dutmgmibcd general 
of Haider, oppoaei Fi'shwa Midbeva 
Rao at Maddagiri (I787j, 26 , bis ear- 
render of Channardyadarga, 26; bit 
defence of Nijegal and surrender to 
the PeshwB tlTTO), 161-166, detaohod 
to the siege of Dbarwiir (1778), 266 ; 
Ins progress sgainst Coehm and 
Giangauore en route to Travancora 
1 1T76), 969-270 ; forons the surrender of 
Ubetwa, 972, commands at Calient 
(1780), 828 ; bis siege of Tellicberiy 
(1781) and tragio end (Jan. iTSi^, 669- 
870, 889 ; referred to, C6H, 727-798. 

Sarkttr-Khodadail a term to denote 
Tipu'a administration, 899; note on, 
900 (n. 2). 

Ssrtariua, Major , o( the Bngitieers ; 
sueceeils tn the command of the 
English eruUery at Dharwar on too 
death of Col Piwdenck (Mar. 1791), 
828. 

Sarvapalll. in Siortbem Cinara; 
datatoment of Mysore bone to mder 
Uta Cbnbeela B4m (July mO). MB: 
in posaessioii of Naw6b HobaaiittaA 
.vn (Ang. 1781), 869; advauoe of 
English detaehmmton and ita rstatak 
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S|%vb: o(; ita Aaaoe&t by tba 

ll^jram annyTmdarllptl anroufe to 
Ibam (Kar. IfM), IM; takan by 
Baibraad eatoUnbedaaw ontpoat 
(Kov. 1T8Q), Uft; its piopaaad Mlin 
qolabment to Haidar by Ifubammad 
AH and the Bnglish (boa 1783), <88 ; 

Its aTaauation and daliaeiy by TipS to 
tba SpgUab nndar the Treaty o{ 
Itai^aiore (Mar. 1T84), dM«7 
Sa^blaaiiltalain : in tba Oanabatore 
district; ita rednetiaii by Col. Wood 
(ICay 1788)i 73; Col. FnUartoos 
iBtaiidad adraaop agaiost (Ang. 178t), 

8S0, 829; its stratogio imporUnee dor. 
lag Col. Medows' aoiithem campaign 
agalast TipC (July 1790). 780, its 
poassaaioii aecnred by tba English 
(Ang.), 766; action at batwaen the 
BngliA and Ifyaore armies (Sept- 13), 
766; moTements of TipO and the 
Engliab at (Bapt-Iloy), 770.773; 
IipO'a detacfamant ot Kamr*iid.dm to 
take tba (oit of (Deo.), 780; Itsfnrtber 
radnetiOD bj tbe EogUsb under Major 
Cnppage (Dee 1791 Jan. 1792), 870 
^aasoAo-Snirt/t see under Ifavda- 
Pamdita. 

Saniidera , Edward one of tbe additional 
niambera of Uacactaey'a Council 
(1781), 608 

Sannsi ; north of Savapdr; scene of 
action between tlie Uyaote and 
Mahratto armies (1776), M7. 

Sdeandurg : Haidar's movement throogh 
againat tbe Hahrsttaa (Feb. 1771), 

181 ; march of tba oonfedentea 
throogb en routt to Bangalore (June 
1701). 884 ; its topography, and Corn 
walhs' siege and capitulation of (Deo 1 , 
816-818; in poeieation of Col. Beed 
(May 1790), 008. 

SavwpOr . Haidar’a march to and redac- 
tion of (May 1776), 928; Mabntte 
advance on (Oot.>Nov.),917: its rsstor- 
ation to iii Nawgb (ITM), 9M (see also 
nnder Abdul SMmKhdn ) : march o| 
Myaore atovby way of anroufo to 
Macgnud (Fab 1786), 667 ; movement 
e( the aonfedacatea againit Tlpa in the 
dhMtioa ot (Sept. 1786), TOSiaotion at 
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fOai.), 701>706;7Hp8'a natoh to and 
tpolinltonot.7MMItS. 

Bohopanltaaar -. ^oted, in tbe beerigga 
on Haidar'a Mbntol maka-np, 478. 
Sebwacta, Bev. CbxlitSaB Fbad oHak .i 
bia miuioD to tbe aonrt Of fiatdav 
(In]y.Oet. 1779), SUdUi hla atriy 
career, eta., 490-691: tbe eireoma- 
taneea relating to bia embassy to 
Haidar, 496-497; alma andobja^ot 
tbe embeasy, 407-498 ; hii jonrti^ to 
Seringapatam, lOSdOO; on HaMafa 
resideDoe, 600 ; and bia Oesea metbada 
lor potting down ofloial ao r w ipti ott 
and extirtinn, 60fr601 ; bit IMiwuta) 
mtervlew with Haidar, Ml-tOS; on 
Haidar'a apid derpatob of bnaiiieaa, 
BB-SOl ; bia aligiom tciention, 6D1> 
fi06 , the end of tbe embaaay, 605406 ; 
ite tailnre, 506-607; tbe i^erl|)^g 
canaa, 507 508; aferred to, 668, 018 ; 
atteata and antbentiaatea the Blya 
Trtatg (Ort. S, 1789), 614 ; bia virw 
of the peace negotiatiani with Ilp6 
(1786). 6S84S5S, note on, 1117-1’90. 
Scott, Capt : ot tbe Bengal eatabliah- 
ment, taka tbe fort at Hntiidixrg 
(Dee. 1791), 849. 

Scott, Sir Walter : Ms Sorgnm'o 
Dauahtar noiioed m its bearings on 
Mysoa History (18th Cent.), 1008-1018. 
SeUet Letten of Tippoo Siiffai (1811) * 
see nudorXipbpafrwl Lt.-Ool. TTilli- 
am. • 

Selection* from tho Paban Iktftor ; eat- 
ferred to or noticed ; on tbe ofaunetor 
of the Msbatta eonrt in tbe IStb 
ant., 98 (n 47) ; on Raidai*! peaM 
with Fafawa Midbava Kao (176^, 99 
(n 48) , on tba peace between Hsidar 
and the Mabratta (Apr.-Jnna 1779), 
197 (n 19) , on Bsidar.Bagboba negot^ 
atioDS (1776), 908 (n. 88). 

Seringapatam * Pabira MCdhavaBan'a 
advance on (1767), 98-97 ; an bljaetive 
of tbe BngUafa (1786), 79; Mnbntto 
Nfire of (Mar-May 1771), 190-190 ; 6m 
in (May 1774), 988-969; m wpital etty 
daring Haidar’a regime, 660-^1 Bar. 
Schwarts' jontnay to (1770), 496490 ; 
a Sontiab^ city, 619-618; a Ingai 
* knntre for Diavidian ardhitaetnn, 
BugUifa objaoUva and pro i^ i l 
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•dvMMon under the Jidna Treaty 
(176^, 616, 616419, 6», 63S-6S, 696- 
696; Boyelist Revolution In (July 
1788), 697-689; Tipd's return to efter 
the lednetion of Balam end Coorg 
(1784), 678-679; bu return after the 
renewed invaeion of Coorg (Jan, 1786), 
688; Niz&m All’s envoy to (1784), 681, 
Tip&’s return to after the invaeion of 
Kalabar (Aug. 1788), 718; Geu. 

Uedowe’ idea of siege of from the 
route of Oa]]a]abatti Fast (1790), 777, 
Comwallts' operations of the siege pf 
(May 1791), 814-816 , Paraluram 

Bban’s advance to (1791), 871, march 
of the confederates to (Jan. 1793), 867- 
868; and siege of (Feb.), 869-868; Defi- 
rutive Treaty of (Mar. 19, 1792), 877 , 
alleged tresobeiy of losbekhane 
Krishna Rao at (1791), 889 et teq\ 
Gen. Herns' march on and final 
English aiege of (Mar-May 1799), 977 
efss), note on the location of the site 
of the old Falaoe in, 1160-1160 
Seilogapatam (18th Cent.)' aa desonbed 
in Soott's Suryeon’i Daughter, 1009. 
Seringapatsm, Definitive Treaty of 
(1791) : Its conclusion referred to, 877; 
text of the Treaty, 1910-1212. 
Seringapatam-Cbi vsdi (Fstns-Ch a vsdt) . 

a department under Haidar, 294, 997 
Seringapatsm Medal, The <1799) lefer 
red to and noticed, 1026 
Sesbagiii Beo Myeoresn Vslul under 
Haidar and Tipfi, 644 
Sawram: near Conjeeversni , Haidar's 
march to, following Gen Hector 
Monro (Sept 1780), 844. 

Shadvadalli Khan, Mir Baksbi . an 
officer of Tipfi , proceeds with a 
detachment and leys uege to Coimba- 
tore (June 1791), 842 
Shah AUm Mngbal Emperor at Delhi; 
contemporary of Tipfi Snltsn, 902, 
968 , hla bestowal of the title of Fatah 
AH Khan on Tipfi, 1042. 
fihabgota: Tipfi’a march tfaiough en 
route to Tricbinopoly (June 1781), 880 
ShAhid Gail] ; Mahratta encampment at 
en route to Qnrramkonda (June 1769) 
160. 

Shaikh Ayfis: Haidar's eUtla; com- 
mands a seleet eetpt in Bankapur 


(1776), 928: posted from OfaitaUmg 
to Negar (o 1780), 296; note on, 297 (n 
6S), process for the reooveiy of Belam 
(1782), 876; referred to, 616, 680; hia 
hostility to Tipfi, 679-578; surrender 
of BednOr to Gen.Mattbews( Jan. 1788), 
674-676 ; bis flight to Bombay, 676 ; bis 
release as prisoner urged by Tipfi on 
the English (1788), 647. 

Shaikh Budsn a Ristldsr under Tipfi; 
killed during the English assanlt on 
Hangalore (Mar. 1791), 898 

Shaikh Hamid Tipfi's cavalry offloer; 
hia part fn connection uith Tipfi's 
order for the exeention of Comman- 

. dsnt Muhammad All (Sov. 1788), 638- 
689. 

Shaikh Imam a Sipahdar nnder Tipfi; 
takes part in the siege of Niigund 
(1783), 689. 

Shaikh Omar ' a comraaiidsnt under 
Haidar , takes part in the battle of 
Porto Novo (July 1781), 355. 

Sheikh Oonsnr a commandant of 
Haidar, takea part in the action at 
Peranihaknm (^pt 10, 1780), 887 ; and 
Porto Novo (Only 1TS1),866, advances 
on Wandiwaab (Aug ), 860; and 
proceeds to defend Arcot (Mar. 1782), 
370, takes part in the defence of 
Bangalore duiing the Eogliah aaaenit 
and IB taken prisoner (Mar. 1791), 898 

Shamaiya, Aiiciie head of the Intelli- 
gence Departraen't under Haidar , 
vncceeds to the oRice (1776), 290; 
dommatea the sdminihtratiou and hia 
reign of terror, 290-391 ; Ins torture of 
offiomis, 992-2R) , and offloial excesses, 
894-996, meritv Haidar's favour, 296; 
attends wedding festivities in Haidar’s 
family (1779), , plays a leading rOle 

in the lioyaliatRevolutioniJnl} 1789), 
629, his apprehoiiBion and puniahinent 
for alleged tieachery to Tipfi, 683; bU 
identity, 881 634. 

Sbimaiya, Hankir Niyake. an official 
nnder Haidar, and rival of Anohe 
Sbimaiya who torturm him, 998. 

Sbimaiya, Kadim : of the Piyanghtt- 
Cuehfr% under Haidar, 989. 

Shawe, Lt.-Col. ; Officer Commanding 
H. M.’a 19th Regiment and 9 batta* 
lions of Madrae Sepoys; takes pact iQ 
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tbe »ttaek on Soltenpet nau Sennga- 
paUm (Jlpr. 1799), 978-980. 

Sheba; in Scott’a Surgeon’ t Daughter \ 
note on, 1008 {n.6); aee also ondat 
MontreviUe. 

Sberbrooka, Ool. : commands the Soatch 
brigade dunsg thessasnltoo Seringa- 
patam (Ida; i, 1799), 986. 

Sbgr Kbfin * an officer idfir Aiof) of TipS; 
bia defanoe of Seringapatam and 
death during the English astanU 
(1799), 1001, 1(82. 

Shimoga capitnlation of to Faraluram 
Bban (Jan. 1792), 856, 871. 

Sbitab a former killedar of Seruiga- 
patam ; bis capture (or alleged rompli- 
city in the Boyallst plot and release 

(1788), 682 

Sbolingurb . in the Karnatic Payan- 
ghat; overrun by Mysore horse (Nov 
1780), 816 ; battle of (Sept. 27, 1781), 
a62-9M (n. 86), Gen. Coote’s progress 
through to the relief of Vellore (Jan 
1782), 368. 

Shore, Sir John : Goreraor-Oeneral of 
Indu in sneceasiou to Lord Cornwallis 
(1793-17981, his policy of non-interreu- 
Uou, 910, on the withdrawal of Mona. 
Raymond from Coddapsb (1796), 
918 ; succeeded b) Haniuess Wellesley 
(1798), 944. 

8huma-ud-dln, Balisbi a party to the 
plot to oiertbrow the Goveruinent on 
Haidar’s death and set up Karim 
Sihib lu place of TipQ (1782) ; his con- 
fession and confinement, 659 

Sibbsld, Capt of the list Begimeut , 
serves in the Centre Patty during the 
attack on Seimgapatam (Feb. 1792), 
862. 

Sidapur in Coorg , TipQ'i. eucampmeut 
ID duiing the campaign against Coorg 
(17d5>, 680. 

Siddarijaiya . of the lagadnr family , 
one of the nominees of the Dowager 
Queen for snoression to the throne of 
Mysore on the death of Bettada- 
Chimarija Wodeyar (1776), 3B6 ; how 
his olaims were ruled out by ISaidar, 

sas-ss9 

Biddfitvar: in Coorg; action at (Mar. 
1799), m*9T3. 

SMbout; lu posaeasloh of Kaw6b of 


Cnddapab; Haidar's invettmant et 
(1779), 368; its surrender, 966. 

Siffi Hiia), Bakshi ; eldest son at Mir AH 
Bazi ; his oaptnre during the siege at 
Cnddapah (1779), 989, serves with 
Iipii in interceptiiig the movement gt 
Col Baillie’t corps to Perambikna 
(Sept. 1780), 336 ; eommanda et Cadda- 
lore against Gen Coote (June IfSl), 
349, killed in the action at Porto 
Novo (July), 367, 

SidilmSm Killedir of Ami; hia bamie 
defence of the place during tho 
English siege (Jane 1789), 981 

Sikandar Jsb, Prince, oomnsaode tfaa' 
Nuam'a army during the ComwalHa 
campaign sgamst Bsiingspatam (1791- 
1792), 866, 868 

Slme-KandichOra-Ctuhfri- a deport- 
ment ondei Haidar, dealing wHh 
mihtia or police, 286. 

Smgaiya of the records estabhahraent 
under Haidar, 289. 

SiugSuall&r Gen. Madowa' encamp- 
ment at rn route to Erode (Oct 179^, 
773 

SingarSchtrya : author oi iSrirunga- 
ilihatmga, date of authorship eza- 
mmed, 518^19. 

Singarapettab Hsidar’a attack of 
English convoys (noder Capt Fita- 
ger^d) St [Dec 1767), 66. 

Sira - Pashwa Msdbava Bao’s march to 
(1767), 26, 28; Haidar’s exaction of 
contribntions from Palegtrs depen- 
dent on (1770), 161 ; Mabratta advance 
from (1771), 191. its retention by the 
Mahrattss as one of their dependmeiee 
lu Mysore (1772), 196-197 , Baghoba’a 
offer of the Subah of to Haidar ^774), 
203; siege and capitulation of (Apr.- 
June), 904; a revenue unit nndac 
Haidar, 906, 966. 293; advanoo of 
Mabratta army (under Hari Pant) 
bv the route of to Senngapatam 
(1791), SSI, attempted aoqnisitim of 
by the alhed armiee from Tipfi, 691; 
Pan4aram Bhan’s mareh towards 
(July 8), 886; nsmed by lipA ss 
StutumabaA, 899 («. 1). 

Sirsbsttf in Dbsrwar District fa 
Northern XamAtak; overran antt 
laid under oontribation by Haldei 
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{ITnDt SM; • revsBue nnit nadet htm, 
9W: lit EClof^T tnmiten hit allafp- 
SDM from Hytote to the ICthrtttei 
(1786), 884. 

8M: in Northern KernCtek; fight 
hetween the Hyeoreans eud the Ueh- 
rettot at (1779), 3S7. 
divaganga (in Hysore State)' Tipfi's 
manh toward* against the EnglUh 
(Var, 1791), SK; on Comwallit' ronte 
to Seringapatam (1791), 818 
^Ttgaagi (InMadnn Distriot, la South 
India)' Col. Fnllarton’t reduotlon of 
(dug. 1783), 680. 

Ahrtgiri ; in Madura Dntrlet ; Col. 
Eollarton** advance to and evacua- 
tMB of (Sept. 17B3). 691 
^ivangin hill-fort near Ohannapatoa, 
Tipfi's proposed stand at (May 17911, 
813, its surrender to the English 
(Dee 1791) , t^pograpliical note on, 8S0 
(a. 90) 

^vappa Niyaka I of Ikkeri . his Shut 
as the foundation for later administra- 
tive systems, 485-486 
Sivarim-Ohorpade nrpliew of fiiursri 
Rao Ghorpade of Qooty ; his escape to 
Poona on the fall of Oooty (1776), 249 , 
leads a cavalry detachment to the 
reliaf of Chitsldmg and is captund in 
the fight at Sirsi (1779), »1 2B8. 
Srvaaamodram its position during 
Cornwalhs' Miarcb on SoringapsUm 
(May 1791), 818. 

Skelly, Ms] . Officer Coiiimsiiding 
Scotch Bngadeand Bengal Bcpoya, 
eommaDd* at Dhlriiiuram <1790i. 
760, 768 , and diiniig the storming of 
Seringapatam ; bis Po,t, 983 984 
Skiper, Lt Gen. Sir Robert C-in-C of 
Msdns (1786), 713. 

Smith, Ccl, Joseph English Oeuersl of 
the B.I. Co's army at Madras; 
oominands a detachment against 
Mysore m aid of Nistni All (Jan. 1767); 
36; retires to the Kamltlr on the 
eoBoIosion of Haidar-Nicomite Treaty 
(May 1767), SS ; his misgisinga, etc , 
about Nicim All as an ally of tbs 
English, 88d8: under orders from 
Ifadnw, oommenceo operation* in the 
BItimabal on behalf of Nawab Muha- 


mmad All (May-June 1787), 41 (it. 71); 
takes the field sgsinst Hsldar (Ang.^ 
43; bis movements towards and 
engagement of Haidar and Niafim All 
at Cbangama (Sept.), 46d8; and 
Timvannfimalal, 49-66 ; tnma tosrasds 
Madraa (Oct.), 66-67 ; hla despatohea 
on theae battles, 68 ; hasten* to tbs 
relief of Xmbflr and move* in pursuit 
of Haidar (Dee ), 63-66; engageeUaidar 
at VlpiyambCdi, 68.M; approaches 
Cavonpatam, in aeeret communication 
with Misfim Ail, 66-66, Haidar's 
attempted overtnna with him for 
peace (Feb. 1788), 68, hia (Smith's) 
.renewsd operation* iu theKaxnitlo 
with the northern division of the 
English arm) (down to May), 79-78 , 
further movements (down to Aug ) 
under the oftcisl plan pmmnlgatod 
by the English at Madras, with 
Bangalore as the objective, 78-78; 
prooeedi to tlie relief of Haekote but 
■Marches on to Miliir (giving up his 
objective), on the movement sf Nswib 
Muhammad All and the Field Dspiitiea 
to Kolsr (Sept), lA-T), his junction 
with Coh Wood Slid inoveroent 
towards Kolar, 79 81 , hu demands on 
Haidar's furilier oioturr* lor peace, 
89-h3, marches liomMulhagal towards 
Miteainalla ami back again to Kolar 
in niu quest of Ilaiilar (Got -Nov ), 
hC4i7 , hie differences with Muhanimad 
All and the Field Deputies on the 
rondnet of the War and bis recall to 
llsdrss (Nov ), 87 91 , Ids modiatioii in 
the ncgotistioiia for peoro further 
sought by Haidar (.Ian 17691,98 99; 
assumes command of the divisions of 
the English army at Clietpiit and 
move* III hostilitiea against Hsidar 
down tothecnnclusion of peace by him 
(Feb -April), 101 107, hi* limitations in 
the war, 110-111, biaearly oareer,ete., 
and anecdote oliout fais '* whirling" 
moveroonta, 111 (n 164) ; Wilks' 
oritieism of him, 111-186 ; hit portrait, 
136 (n 179) ; referred to, 148, 145*147, 
149, 491-492. 

Smith, Mr Cbarlce ; Senior Member of 
Madres Council, 847 : noting Governor 
of Madru (1780-1781), 684, 660.881. 
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Smith, Dt. V; A. ; hit Oxford Sulory of 
India; on UaeaTtnejrMDid the Bnpteme 
Oovernment, 669; on Comwolhi' 
poliej r» . the Third Sfyiore 'War and 
the Uefisitive Tteety of Senngepatam 
(March 179^, 864 ; farther noticed or 
referred to, 1199, IISO (n. 4), 1901. 

66de . a revcnne nuit under Haidar, 998 1 
a depcDdeaey of Gnrramkonda in 
pmeenion of Mysore (1766), 686. 

Somaiya of the Cnitoms Service nnder 
Hotdar, 289 

SSseie' Gen Herri*’ croesing of the 
Cinvrry at (March 1799), 977, 1069-70 

irfffandha (Sandalwood) a State 
Dionoipaiy under Haidar, 511. 

Srinivasa Jlvi]i of the TAtheifuine. on 
offlrer under Beidsr ; is killed in the 
action at Chinkurli (Marcii 1771), 168 

Srlmvisa Roo M) loreaii Vakil under 
Tipu; represent!, him atMadneuu 
peace negotiations with the English 
(1783), 643411 

brim va sa Reo, llsrakki a oavaliy officer 
of Haidar, raids the Arcot country 
(1767), 48, commands a force to 

Uorramkonda (June lul) I769i, 160; 
take^ ;)art in the action at Cbiukarli 
I March 1771), 189, acconipauice Xipi'i 
with a corps against tlie Mabrattaa 
(1772), 194 , leads a detachment to 
Mala^r and rcstotes Mysoresn 
anthurity there (1778-17741, 199, 968 , 
his official luduenee with Haidar, 394, 
proceeds with s cavalr> force towards 
the rhangama Pass (Feb. 1799), 303 
bis campaign lu Malabar end appoint, 
ment to ita goveriitnent (1773-1774I 
further referred to, 737 , ritemd to, 
514, 530 

^rlpat Boo, Hisildir a general under 
Hoidor; proovedsogaiiisttbeMahrattas 
during the siege of Chitoldrug ( i779), 
957 

Srlrangam . overniii by a Mysorean 
dotoebmeut under TJpfi en route to 
Tnebiuopoly (June 1781), B50; plunder 
and devastation of by the Mysore army 
(Dec. 1790', 779. 

St. Lubiu, Chevalier Mone French 
adventurer in Haidar's service; bs 
plan to drew off the Europeone nndei 
Bofdar to the Knglieb daring tiie 


action at Vaniyambodl (Deo. 1997), Hi 
note on, 65(». 99); bis negetiidingw 
with the court of Poonafor the ee mdoB 
of the port of Chenl to Eiutee (19n|i 
816 i referred te, 190, 

St. Thomas Mount : near Mednei 
Haidar’s forced march to (Marffit JM), 
106, 190; Gen. Sir Hector Msnxn'l 
march from to Oonjcavsrata (Aug- 
1780), 334, referred to, 841; Ooote'e 
arrival at after the eotlen at Porte 
Bovo(Jaly 1781), 868; Gen. StoMi’e 
arrival at on his retreat from Pendl* 
cherry (Oct 1789), S8S. 

Stanet Haidar’s English Adi uvl, 918. 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer: eavairyaffiner 
of Nawab Muhammad AH ; on Gen. 
Smith's work as a military (ffiicer, 199- 
ISO. 

Staunton, George Leouard . one of the 
English CommisBionera to negotiate 
the Treaty with Thpn at Mangalore 
(1783), 617, 647 ; his progress, 649 ; e 
signatory to Uie Treaty of Mengaloto 
(March 1784), 665. 

Stavonnus of the Dutch E. I Co , bis 
visit to Cochin and reference to the 
Travencoie Dines and the Dutch War 
with Haider (1776-1777), 727-728. 

Stewart, Major Charles bit Ututoin of 
Hyior Alf and Ttppoo SnUan (1809) 
referred to or noticed , on the pooltion 
of the parties in the Furtt Afgsors IVar 
(1767-1769). 45 (n 86) , on the action at 
Iiruvennimelei (Sept 96, 1767), 66 
(n. 90) , on the name of the snecesaor 
of Nanjarija I^udeyar, 179 in. 1), on 
the peace between Haidar and the 
Mabrattaa (ITT'i), 197 (n. 19) ; on the 
story of the adoption of Hhlai- 
Chameraja Wode}Br(1776|, 939, 948(is. 
14) 944; and hie birth and aeoemion, 9M 
(n. 15}-246 (n. 16) ; on Haidar’s cam- 
ptign against the Mahrattas (1777), 
9F6(n 97); on the siege and capitnla- 
tion of Cbitpldmg {177B-1779), 961 («. 
38) , on Haidar's reduction of CnHcp^ 
end connected eventa(1779), 9H(is 
88) ; on the eomperative view of Haider, 
444 ; on the siege and capitulation of 
BednOr (Apr.-May 1783), 678 (n. 8ffi-679 
(». 98); on Tipu ’a advance on Mangn- 
lora(May 17H), 680 («. 94); au^fate 
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* inTWloB of OoaiK (1786), 684 (n. Q ; on 
tlMM 7 ioM-llaiirotto affurt (178S-178T), 
717 (n. 101) ; on Futhd-Mufahideen, 
Xipfi'i innoTationii, assnmption of the 
title of Padafaafa. eto , (1781-1786). 901 
(m. S-6)-902 (n. 4) ; on the Unkum- 
Fameh of Tips (1787), 906 (n. 7) . on 
XlpA’a Code of BegnlatioDa for the 
or Intelligence Department, 919 
(n, 96) , on the death of Khiai* 
CBiimarija Wodeyar (1796), 931 (a. 47) ; 
the'valae of the Afemein as literature 
on Haidar and Tipu, 1016; on the 
death of TipA and the fall of Seringa- 
patamdTOO), 1026, 1067, on Tipfi's 
Idfarary, 1072 (n 8) 

SlOTens, Major IVilliam Chief Engineer 
at the siege of Pondicberr}’ (1778) and 
afnendof Bee. Schwarta, 433 494, 
note on, 496 («. 94h 

Stewart, John sumamed Walking 
Stewart; a general in Haidar's service, 
636. 

Stratton, George Senior Member of the 
Madras Council ; Uovernor of M'ailra'-, 
saperssding liOid Pigot 0776-1777 1 . 
his aospenaion (1777), 663, 612. 

Stuart, Major General coDunauding 
one of the lines of the English sniiy 
under Qcn. Coote at Forto-Movo (July 
1781), 866 , and takea possession pf the 
Sand-hills overlooking the held, 856, 
C-in-C of the Madras army in aucces- 
sien to Qen. Coote and Hector Monro 
(Sept. 1789) : hia retreat from Pondl- 
efaeny to St Thomas Mouot (Oct ), 
986; urged by Macartney to resume 
the Seld against Mysore on the death 
of Haidar (Dee.), 568 ; his flrst n an h 
from St. Thomta Mount (Jan I7t)3j, 
669; aupporta Gen Cnoto in hia views 
■gainst Macartney (1781-178J), 699, 
hu lelatums with Macartney (17831, 
601-609 ; moves for the relief of Vellore 
(Mareh 1788), and towards Cnddalore 
to raeover It from tbo French (Apr ), 
608-6(10 ; his siege of Cuddaloro, 610 ; 
bis dismissal and arreat (Sept ), and 
rotnm to England (Dec,), 866-668 , his 
duel with Macartney (Juno 1786), 666- 
6B9. 

Stuart, Col, ; leads a detachment against 
Falgbat under orders of Qen. Medows 


(Jnly 1790), 789-760 , takee part In the 
siege and capltnlation of Dindigal 
(Ang. 1629), 761-768; and Falgbat, 
768-766, joins Qen Medows at 
Coimbatore (Sept.), 770-771, fate 
remonslrauoeB to Tejwant to hasten 
his movement to Bangslore (Feb. 
1791), 611 . leads two biigadei agsinat 
the MYSoreana proceeding westward to 
oppose the Bombay srmy (May 34). 
816, takes part in ths siege and 
capitulation of Savaiidurg (Dec.), 847- 
b43 ; and in the reduction of IX utridorg, 
860, serYes ■■ Cornwallis' second in 
eoninisnd in the Centre Division 
during the attack on Ssniigapatam 
(Feb. 6. 1799), 861GS3, 864-866, as 
Ll-Qen,, leads the Hombsy army from 
Mslabar against Seriiigspatam ria 
Coorg (Keb 1799) and takes part in 
the action at Siddesrar against Tip6 
(March 7), 970- 979 , eroMea the north 
bank n( the Cauvery and takes up a 
pokition in Seringapalam (April 17), 
979-980 

AnfinA, Ihe at the admiiiiatralivt nnit 
undei Haidar, 488 4ii9 

Subbaraja I rs one of the participators 
III tlie Iluyalist ReYrJiitimi (of July 
ITHJ), 680, till exi-.ntiiin under orders 
of Tipfi,6)J. 

Saluiduitg Trraty i./ Ifysorr ijiily 8, 
1799'' roiicluvion of by the 1 , I Co , 
with Krishoarkjs Wodetai HI of 
Mysore, 1090. h xt of thi Jrmly, 1260 
I'Mti. 

Ruftrem, Chsvslisr da French Admiral , 
loiuinauds the Frei>i.'li fleet in the 
naval sctiuii off Sadraa between llie 
English and thcKrrorli ijsii 17, )788i, 
370, Haidar’s personal interview w-ith 
at Porto Novo iMar, 1783), 376, roni- 
mauds tlie French fleet in tlie naial 
contest off Trtnroinslee lietween tbo 
French and Enghtli fleets (Apr ), 876; 
Ills plea for delay m the fariiulUng of 
the proferrod help to Haidar, 877 , 
takes part m the naval eugagameot in 
the Kegapatam roada and aurrendera 
his Ebgliah prisoners to Haidar (July- 
Aug.), 886-887 (ii. 116), referred to, 664; 
at Cnddalore with Moiis. Ousay (Mar, 
1788) and takea part in tlie hard 
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eontotted naval action with the Eng* 
hah under Admiral Hugbei (Apr.)i606, 
610; referred to, 664. 
dnkravarpet . a eabcrbof Seringapatam , 
Mahrattaadvaoee on and encampment 
at during the siege of Senngapatain 
(Ifar. May 1771), 189, 191. 
d&lagiri; in Salem-BirSmahal, Col. 
Smith's reduction of {May 176S), 73, 
taken by storm bv Col. Bc.id (Mar. 
1799), 997 

SQIakunte in Kolar District , the natite 
plaoe of Anehe ^'hamalya and his 
brother, 290, 633 ; Iipu's encampment 
in the neighbourhood of during the 
march against the English {Mar -Apr 
I76]>, 808 

Sulivan, Laurence a relation of Col. 
Wood. Director of £. I. Co , note on 
hiB offloial career and the spelling of 
his name, 12 h in. I63i 
Sulivan, Bichard Joseph acts as Bau ab 
Muhaminad All's repreacntitive to 
Warren Hastings, Governor General, 
re the assigmiient of the KarniiUo 
revenues to the English (1781), ‘i6> ; 
his appointment at the court of Nawab 
Miihsminad AIi as the agent of the 
Uovernoi-Geuvral (17eli, 666 . note on 
his ofTicial caner, &(,7 ()i Si 
Sulliiaii, John rolitical Besident at 
Taiijore , on the English operitionson 


im' 

theWeatCoait(178Q.6e0<601; hiakta* 
of invaaiott of SeringaMtam by thn 
route of Falgbat (1789); note on big 
official career, etc., and the speUing cf 
hia name, 611 (n. 9|; his toiatoona sritb 
Eradhin TimmaUBao and mneluaion 
of the JBdna Treafg (Oct. 1782), 61Q* 
614 678 

Sultan note on, 902 (n 4.) 

Sultanpet a totm newly built by Tip& 
(1786) 679, Cornwallis’ maroh thnagb 
en route to Senngapatam (May 1791), 
818, establishment of advano^ poatf 
of English army at daring the final 
siege of Senngapatam (Ap 179W, 
978 

Sunda. a maritime province of Myeore 
on the West Coast, ita poasessum 
sought to be obtained by an English 
dstachment of Gen Matthews (Mar 
1788), 576 , scene of activities of Mysor* 
army against the Mahrattas (May 
1786), 695. 

Surgi in’s Daughter see under Scott, 
6ti Waller, 

Stfe Jang. oonimands.theBiaim'aamiy 
against Tips st Savanfit (Oct 1786), 
705. 

SyadKssirAU one o( the Mir Mirant 
of Tipu ; bit advice to Futte Haidar to 
continue war with the Engliab (1799), 
1076. 


T 


Ttgiha))i a mud fort near Uaddur, taken 
by the English army en route w 
beriiigapatani (Feb I7W), 869 

Talakaveri m Coorg, march of the 
Mysore military to dunng Tipii's 
invasion of Coorg (1786), 682. 

TsIaniaJai * Taas of, at tlie tup of Gaitala 
haUi in the CoimhsUire country, 
secured by Col Wood at a strategic 
post (May 1768), 76, ascent of bv 
Major Cuppage dunng operatious in 
the Coimbatore District (Feb 1792), 
870-871. 

Ttmbracberi. Pass of, in Malabar; march 
of the Mysorean forces tbmnghduriiir 
Haidar's expedition to Malabar (177u 
199; Tlpfi's descent of during hia 
invMion of Malabar (1789), 721 , as a 


strategic pomt during Gen Medows' 
Southern campaign (1790), 779. 

X'aujore Haidsr'a propoied raid <d (July 
17801, 928 ; his attempted eon^nesk c4 
(Aug 1781), 359 ; the proposed Eaglitk 
retreat to dm lug the action at Anna* 
gudi and Col, Braithwaite'a defeat 
(Feb. 1782), 971 , march of the Myrnre 
army to against the Engliab (June), 
983, English invasion of to support the 
authority of Bawib Muhamraad All 
and conclusion of settlement witA 
Tulsaji, lU Bajah (im-177^, 491-492 
ct sag, Pradhin Timmala Bao'i 
reaidence at and conespondenoe with 
the Madras Government (1776-1796^ 
618 (See slso under John Bu((s«mw); 
as a strategio point in Col. UadounF 
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InvuioBoi Myion by the Soatbern 
ntntft (ITWQ, 760; Ilpn'a propowa 
j^nndM and daitraotion of (Dm.)i 
7W. 

design abon for TipO'e 
niMtafMilotifa of arma aiDd aminani* 
tfoii ; note ou, 916 {n. 18). 
Tsrikii-khoiailidy ' a Fenian Ms. 
Butory of the reign of Tipfi attnboted 
to bim : on the ai^ and eapitulabon 
of BednSr (Apr 1788), 677 (n. 9i)- 
678; ou the airge of Mangalore, down 
to Tipfi'a artniatice witb the English 
(Ang. 686 (r. 37)-.’ih6 (n 28), see also 
vad» KvkfotrukfLi Col- WtlUam, 
ontioslly noticed, 1061, 

Taylor, Col. Medova. hia Ttppoo Sultan 
refuried to and noticed, 1002. 

T6] JangioneottbeKuoenlsot Nuaui 
Ail , praceeds to the relief of Adam 
(1788), 897 

Tjjwaut, Elja. see nnder Baramoi. 
Tallioheriy Haidar's eommanication 
witb the English faotora at (1761 1766), 
4344; Mysorean siege of (1782), SliO, 
Katti Naik'a escape to from Cuoig 
(1784), 877; TipQ's ooinplaiai against 
the English factors at (Apr. 1789,, 
761; Ueu-Abercromby’s cantoning of 
Bombay troops aten mutf to Seringa- 
patam (June 1791), BIS, 

TdhektrV) f'dcfory ZHary n (erred to 
on Baidar>Baza Bibib relaliousliips, 
B2(n.48). 

Tenbaraikotta a fort m the sontlieru 
extremity of the Biriinalial; reduced 
by Col. Wood (May 1768), 74; takeu 
by Haidar (Due.), 33. 

Xbomton, Edward: his Biitorg of (/«• 
Brtfiab Untptrt sn india (1811) 
referred to or noticed , ou the peace of 
Madras (1768), 187 (h 178), on bis 
ebaracterixation of Haidar, BU ( r . 93 ), 
on Bnmbold's aduiiuiatration of 
Madras, 1191 , referred to, 1188. 1196- 
1196. 

Thornton, Lt. Col. L. H. ■ Ins Ltghi and 
Shade in Sygono India (1987) referred 
to or Botioed; on Baidat'e objecbve 
m; the Madras Treaty (176Q. 141 
(». 188), on tbe oompariaon of Haidar 
to Banjit Siagh of Lahore, 444; on the 
' ofaezaeteiiaation of Heidar, 646 (n. 98); 


on Tipfl’a defloteiidea and OomwalUe' 
Iiinitatione during the Isttar'e Drat 
osmpaign against beringapatam (1781), 
816.820; ou OoniwalUs’ poliey in 
regard to tbo treaty whiob termiiMted 
tbe war with IipQ |1798), 688.884 ; on 
Rev. Sehwarta as ambssaodor to 
Haidar, 1117-1118, on Cleit. Hector 
Mnnro'i eouduct at Pexambdknm 
(Sept. 10, 1780), 1183-1184. and oom- 
panaon of Haidar with Banjit Singh, 
1134, on Dallaa, 1218 

liiiima Biyaka, oif Xilokere : filghU on 
Mvaore Bide repulsing the Mahiattae 
during the siege of Cbe|&r (1771) 

- captured by tbe Mahrettaa, 194 

Tinimappaiya, Anche, an official under 
Heidar , liia exactione, 989-200. 

Timmappaiyi of VIjapur Dewaa of 
Karlar-ttino under Hsidar; bis frand 
detected, 986. 

Timritj (Tirnraala Baya) chief of 
Xoegondi ; hit suhnimtion to Haidar’t 
authority (1776), 8».219 

Xinm 111 North Arcot; Haidar’s pro* 
posed ridnction of (Aug 1780), 829; 
□aidar’a moreh touurih after tlie 
disaster at Neddiiigul (June 1788), 
883. 

Timnry Flsiirx Haidar’s eiicampnieiit 
at duriug Coote's relief of Vellore 
(Sov. 1781), 36i. 

Tindivanstu iii South Aroot district, 
Haidar's march to rn n-iilr to Madras 
(Mar 1769), 106, taken pussvssiou of 
and eatablisbed at an outpoat by 
My lore borae (Noe .Dec, 1780), 848, 
Hetdar'a eueaiupinent at (Ang. 1781), 
360. 

Tip& Sultan {iiudrr /{ntiiiir at hvt 
tldnl Mil) iioml&ited to the Naw4b- 
ship of Arcot ill Baidar'a treaty with 
Niaaiii All (1767), 8082; comiiiandaa 
detachment of cavalry in the Arrot 
country during tbe Ftnl Ugmart War 
(1767), 66-67 , eceoti.peniee Haidar 
during hit visit in state to Nlxin All 
lu the oamp at Tiruvauvdinalal, t), 
joins Haidar at Viniyamhaidi, 18} 
lesda a relnforoemrnt to Kantm end 
aaaiats in tbe relief of Maiiga]ore(178B>, 
69-71, eommandi the Mycore eraiy 
againat Mufaemmid All end tin 





BagUib, 9B ; raids np to UadrM (17e9), 
UM(ii left to look after the interrup- 
tion of Uahratta euppUea. etc., in the 
boKleis of Bcdnfir (1770), MS; hii 
flight fraoi the Aeld of Chinkarll 
(1771), ISO, IS deipatobed with a 
cavalry foioa to the Barimahal against 
the Mahrattas, 198; surpnies a party 
near Oharmapun and returns to 
Seiingapatam, 193, leads a detach- 
ment to B^nQr (1773), 194-193; 
advances on Sira, etc , (1774), 901, 
reduces Ourramkonda, 906; accom- 
panies Haidar to the Kami tic (SecomI 
Mgaore War) and takes part in the 
deliberations at Rilpauk (da!yJ7a0), 
397 , takes trpi audTimn,and reduce*- 
Ximvatoor, Gnlua and KSveripak 
(Aug. 1760), 899, Goiitinnally harasses 
the English font- under Col Bsillie 
and engages him at Penrahiknin 
(Sept 6 10, ITSO), J85-3J9 (n. 68); 
takes part in the reueued siege and 
espitiiUtion of Arcot (Sept. 1780) and 
is proelsiined “Mabob of the Carnatic*' 
(Dec. 17H0), 343 846, reduces Anibflr 
(Jan 1781), 147 , lea^ a detachinent 
to the boutb, overrunning ^rlrsngani 
and Jamboki 4taram and taking part 
ID the athinpted siege of Tnchicopoly 
(Api June 1781), 860-869; takes part in 
the hsttle of Porto-Novo (July I, 
1781), -165, raises the siege of IVsndi- 
wash (July 18, 1781) and joins Haidar 
at Conjees eraiii, 338 859; assists lu Uie 
stomiing of Pcrmacoil and moves to 
Arcot (Aug ), 360, commands the 
left wing in the battle of Sholioghnr 
(Sept. 1761), 868, raises tbe siege 
of Tripessore on Coot’s relief of the 
pUci, and retires to Arcot (Mov 
1781), 866, IS upbraided by Haidar 
during the latter's deiibi-rstions on tbe 
future conduct of the war (Dec. 1761), 
867, defeats and takes pnsoner Col. 
Braithwaite in the battle of Annagodi 
(Feb 17-18, 17891, and marches on 
Iislpet, 871 873 , takes pari wub the 
French generals (Mens. Cosaigny and 
Adtn. Bnflrein) in forcing the aumn 
dar of Cnddalore (Apr 1789) and 
Pemtacoil (May 1789, 876-877 ; is 
detached with a reinforcement to 


Ami, 878; takes part m the battie et 
Ami (Jure 9, 1789), 381 ; asnatt the 
detachment under Lila Cbubeeti 
BSm in conflicts with the Engiiah in' 
Maanlipatam an I lanjore, 188-884 ; 
proceeds with Mona Daily by fereed 
marches to the siege of Palgbat (Bov. 
1782) and hia aotivities in Malabar, 
981-W9, (afltr Batdar’t deaih)t war 
with Mawab Muhammad All {The 
Strand Mytorr War, oontd.): Sesanik 
Fhata December 1782-Deeember 178is 
marrhea back to the Eamatio ai>d_^ 
sni-reeds Haidar as tbe BarvOiVuilH 
<r Begent of Mjsore (Jan. 1788), 
668,660 (n 3).(i62, Madras affain, a 
retrospect, 362 667 , deteiunlnes on the 
vigorous prosecution of war agamot 
the EughsL, the sllics of Unbammsd 
All, 667*668; hia motemente in the 
Karnatic (Jsn-Feb. 1788), 669-570, 
sends a detaefameot against Coorg and 
fieduQr (Jan 1783), 672-573; marches 
on Drdiifir and siege and capitulation 
of It (Mar May 1783), 673*679; ad- 
Tsnrea on and lays siege to Mangalore 
(May 178J), 679 5*2; presses tbe siege 
(Jaue-Jul}), 389-584, b,a further ope- 
rations (.lulv-Aug ) down to fais 
armistice with the English, 584-686; 
couluiiies the siege, violating the 
armistice and reduung tbe place to 
straitH (Ang-Dec.), 686-688. operatiom 
in the East , at Cnddalore (June-July), 
(>08-610 , operations in the Sonth (1783 
84j uitli reference to tbe general plan, 
tbe l.oyalist reaction and the Sdifa 
Trtiitg, 610-617; movements of the 
Sontherii army, aetivibee of CoL 
Dang (Sept 1769-Mar. 1783), 617-619; 
activities of Col. Fullerton (May to 
Dec. 1783), 619-637; the Boyaiist 
Revolnuon (July 1783) and ita failuim 
627-636, Iipu s position atMangticre, 
and tbe eacontion of Muhammad AH 
Commandant (Nov. 1783), 637-610; 
£igMh Phan (Dec. 17B8-Uar. 1784) ; 
progress of the siege of Maogelcee 
down to Its surrender and evaouatioa 
(Jan. 17841, and the peace negotiationa 
of the Engiiah at Madras (down to 
Fab. 1784), 641-664; the Treaty nf 
Maagalore (Mar 11, ]7B4)> wd 
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iefie«tioiM therton, (61>68S ; eritioism 
ot Tipn'n co&dtiot o{ the war. 674, 
his xetuemaat trom Mengeloie, 
reduction of Belem end Cooi% 
(1781), 676-679; renewed inTeaion 
of Ooorg (1786), 679<483, returns 
to Seringapetam (Jen. 1786), 688, 
his oleuns to sovereignty over the 
south of the Krishna, 681-66S ; rapture 
with the Mebrettes, 68S-686, siege 
end redaction of Nirgnnd (1786), 6%- 
891 ; the Mebrette reaction (1786), 683* 
691; IipS’s counter-movements, 691- 
696, siege end fall of Adoni, 696-700; 
proceeds against the coufederetes, 
end the relative movements, 700-708 , 
the march on Savapur and the rela- 
tions with its chief, Hakim Kliin, 
704-707; farther inarches northward, 
and propositions to the Mahrattas, 
706-710; the action os the Oandskt, 

710- 711; further movemeuta of the 
contederetea and Tipu, down to the 
oonolusion of peace (Feb 14, 1787), 

711- 716, redaction of Harapuiaballi 
and Keyadurga (Mar. 1787), 718-717 , 
visit to Malabar (Jan -Apr 1788), 717- 
718, return to Senngapatam (Aug 
1788), 718, rebellion in Coorg and 
Malabar (Dec 1788), 719-720 , progress 
against the rebels in Malabar (1769), 
7S0-799, designs on Iravanoore (1788) 
(with reference to the principality of 
Travaneore, and the origin, early snd 
later history ot Travaneore Lines), 
723 780 , the protracted discussion re 
the Travsnoore issue (6ept.-Dec. 1789), 
730-781 , the nlbmatum to the Baja, 
788; tfai- attack on the Travaneore 
Lines (Deo. 29, 1789), 783 786, farther 
movements (Jsn.-Msy 179 ), down to 
the dcmobtion of the Lines, 736-738 ; 
hastens to SenDgspatam with expec- 
tations disappomted (May 1790), 739 ; 
the French Eevolntion its dire conse- 
qnenoes to Tipu, 740-747 , retrospeot 
of affairs down to the declaration of 
war by the Unglisb against Tipu (The 
Third Mysore War) (Mar. 1790), 749- 
767 ; Ftrei Phaee (May 1790-Jan, 1791). 
tbesonthem campaign against Tipu 
nnder Genl. Medows, Ool. Stuart, 
Floyd, etc., 767-784; reflections, 784- 


786 ; tbs dlplomaiio bsckgronsd (down 
to Lord ComwtUis' assnmpthm of the 
command of the English army, Jaai- 
29. 1781). 788-791 ; Second Phaee (Jan- 
Apr. 1791) : the English plan of opera- 
tions and Lord Cornwallis’ advance 
(Feb. 1791), 794-796: TipS's move- 
ments, 796-W; the English enoamp 
before Bangalore (Mar. S, 1797), 797; 
the actions of the 6th March,' 7SS■^9 ^ ; 
the storming ot the Feftali of Bangalore 
and Tipu's efforts for its recovery (7th 
Mar.), 799-600 ; the siege of the fort of 
Bangalore (Mar 7-21, 1797), 801-8U6; 
further iiiovemrnts of TipQ and Corn- 
wallis, down to tlie junction of the 
Nizam’s cavalry wiih the English 
army (Apr. 18, 1791), 807 8S9, cireumc- 
tances oounected with the junction, a 
retrospect, 809-811, Third Phaee 
(May-June 1791) renewed movements 
of Tips and CornwalliB, down to the 
latter's operations of May (1791) and 
the rrlm(]m8hmeDt of the attempt 
against Senngspntain, and return 
march to Bangalore, 812-818 , the jiino 
tiou of the Maiiiatta cavalry with the 
English army at Chinkurli (May 26-28, 
1791), 81.S, reflections ou the Corn- 
wallia' campaign of 1791 with refereuco 
to Tipu's deficienoies and Cornwallis’ 
limitations, eto., 818-821, circums- 
tances connected with the junction ot 
the Mahrattas with the English (with 
special reference to the Mahrattaaiege 
of Dharwar and Southern movements, 
and ’Xiph's renewed negotiations for 
soeomniodation, Feb -May 1791), 624- 
884 , Fourth Phase (Jnue-Deo. 1791) 
movements of the allied sruiies, and 
progress ot the mam array under 
Cornwailis down to the siege and 
capitulation of Nandidurg (Oot 1791), 
884-888; operations in the South-East 
(Oct -Nov. 1791), 838 840 , in the South 
(Tune-Nov 1791), down to the siege 
and oapitulation of Coimbatore, 840- 
815, Fifth Phaee (Dec. 1791-Mar. 
1793): operations to the north of 
Sermgapatam ; siege and capitulation 
of Bavandnrg, Hutridorg, Bamsgin, 
Sivangin, etc. (Dec. 1791), 846-650; 
progress of the alliei (down to Jon- 
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1T9S): (l)NwiiDAU, 8S04S6, (S^tfae 
H«bTatt»i, 86S4ST; tlie osmpMgn of 
1789: the oonfederatn’ march to 
Senngapatam (Jan. 36, 1799)i 667-866, 
the night attack fin Seriogapatam 
(Feb. 6, 1792), with reference to the 
defence arrangemente, order of attack 
by the Buglieh army dmeions, etc., 
669-764; operations on the 7th, and 
the repnlse of the Mysoreans, 664 666 ■ 
Tips Surprised, 866-667; c^orts at 
negotiations, 867-668 , Oen. Abercrom 
by joins the oiain army (Feb 11), and 
renewed disposition for the siege of 
Senngapatam (Feb 19-24), 868-869 , 
Tipu's position critical, his fiersousl 
supervision of the defence of Seringa- 
patam, 669-870; danger of doubtful 
allegiance within, 870, attseSed r.t 
vulnerable points without, 670-872; 
continues negotiations, 872, the ulti- 
matum of the confederates (Feb. 22)i 
672478, the Frehminary Articles 
signed (Feb 33), 878, the armistice 
and the receipt of the hostages (Feb- 
26), (-78; protracted negotiations re. 
the Vejintttvt Treaty of Peare, 873-4, 
the claim for the cession of Coorg, 
674-875, Iipu prcvsncates, and the 
preparation for the renewed attack on 
Senngapstaiu, 876-877 , conclusion of 
the Vrfi nitive Treaty of Seringa patam 
(Mar. 19), 877-478; criticism of Lord 
Coruwsllis’ policy by conteniporary 
and later writers, 678-886, the stors of 
the fresh attempt at restoration of the 
Boyal Faniilv (Mar. May 1791), and 
tbeevalaatiuiiof the accounts, 886-896; 
intamal affairs (down to 1796) Tipu’a 
innovations (1789-1786) with special 
reference to the military system, 698- 
901 ; his assumption of the title of 
Padshah (1786^ 901-902; liie desire for 
foreign curiosities, 902-903; further 
mnovations (1767), 903-906, attempted 
asaumption of the role of a Prophet, 
906*907 ; other changes (e. June 1788), 
907-906; embassy from Nisim All, 
908,909; clssslflcstiou of the army, 
909; embassies to Constaotinople and 
France (1784-1767) and the story of the 
second embassy to Constantinople 
(1766-1789), 909-913; attempted assum- 


ption of the further disiinotion ol 
royalty (1789-1790), 918414; defense 
measures (179(^-17^, 916-916; failare 
to ascend the throne (e. 1793), 918; 
other measures (down to 1798) com- 
mereisl, fiscal and revenne ammge- 
mente, 917-919; police and jndioisxyt 
919; the navy, 990-921 ; the DefinitiTe 
Treaty and after changes in the eivU 
and military affairs, 921-925 ; adminu- 
trative and other hlonders, 936-927; 
the return of the hostages vl794), ete.| 
934 , relations with the reigning Hindu 
sovereign (down to 1796), 938-%2, 934- 
9J6 , the luteiregnam (1796-1799): the 
Boyalist movement against lipd 
active for the last time, 986-936; retros- 
pect of sffaire leading to deelaratioa 
of war with him by the Eugbsh (1799) . 
the position of their allies (the Mah • 
rattas and the Nizam) since the dsse 
oi the Third Mysore War (1790-1792) 
down to the succession of Msrqnesa 
Wellesley (May 1798), 988-944; TipO’s 
activities idown to 1798) intrigues at 
the court of Hyderabad (down to 1797), 
946-946, Hsylnin to the Prince of Irfin 
(e 1796-1797), 947, enibsssy to Ziman 
Shah of Kabul (IT96-179T), 947-948; 
intrigues with the French Oovem- 
ment(down to 1798) . Embassy to the 
Isle of France (1797), 948-951 , progress 
of the Embassy (1797-1796,, 961-962; 
the English reaction . Wellesley's 
policy, 963-9166 ; Tipu’s secret mochlt 
nations st Poona (down t» 1799), 957- 
959, Wellesley on Tipu’s later pro- 
ceedings at the Isle of France, 969-963; 
his admonition to Tipfi (Kov. 1798); 
968-964 , Wellesley's arnval at Madras 
(Dee 31, 1798), and exposure of Tipfi's 
real designs (Jan 19, 1799), 964 968 : 
Tipii proerastiiistes (Jsn.-Feb. 179)^, 
96^967 ; war with him declared by the 
Ooveruor-Qenerat (The Fourth Mysore 
War) (Feb, 22, 1799), 9G8 ; the conrsn 
of the War the march of the British 
army from Madras tor Mysore (Feb- 
1799), 969-970; surrender of forts on 
toe way (Mar. 17»W), 970; the fores 
from Bombay, action at Siddesvar 
(Mar. 6), 970972, Genl. Hants’ 
march (Mar. 9 24), 972-973; T^a’S 





uovmenti, *7M7*i •ctaon»‘ 

(Mir. «). W4 9W; 
farther mud <m SeringepitiM (Met- 
98-ApnI 6), 977 j the aelenee of Sf rta- 
gmaiUrn end the flwt Eugluh itUek 
(Apr. 8), 978-979; renewelof the ettaoi 
on Snltnnpet (Apr. #) md the progre«a 
of the regnler swge of SeringapiUm 
(Apr. 17-90), 979 961; Tipfl’i negotie- 
^ to peue, 9dl-989 ; ettach on the 
Bombay Division (Apr. 39), 989, opere- 

tions(ofApr.98.96).988964,fa.^r 

operitiona (Apr. 97-M»y *)• 
praoticiWe breioh effected (“‘7 
966; roneived negotiationi, 986 987. 
the Meault debvered (May 4), with 
detule of troops, etc., 987-990; T‘V“‘* 
miUtary duposiUon, 990-994; hU death 
and search to him, 994-996 : caaaaltioa, 
etc , 998 996, sorrender of Tipu'a eons 
and offleera, etc , 996.998. 

Tipd Sultan: ilteged treachery of hie 
officers, Mir Hnaam AH Khan Kir 
mini-aversion, I0l8-10i9, 
with reference to other wruers, lOiB 
1036; Col Miiea’ oharacteriaatwn, 
1035; victory celehtated tht Henn-fa 

p«tam Afedof (1799), 1036 1026; reflec 
tioMon Tip#-a Mh 1096.1097; causes 
of his faUore, 11H7-1080, his tppea 
rsnoe and chuacter, and biood-red 
tarban, 1000-1091 ; Wilka’ estimate 

oompuMon between Haidar and Tipu. 

1091-1086, a French view: M. Micb- 
and’i aketcli, 1036-1010, Klnnaui s 
aketob, 1040.1048, Uter Enropean 
views; Iiewin Bownng's delineation, 
1049*1045; Dr. J.b. Henderson's eiti- 
m at ., 1046.1047 , an snalyiiaof Tipd’a 
character, lira defects and merita, 
1047.1C61 ; his redeeming festnrts, 
1061*1066, a comparison and coutraat, 
1066, other companaoua, etc., 1066. 
1067; progreas of Indo Saracenic 
ardiiteoture during bia period, 1067. 
1064 ; criticiam of hia conduct of the 
wUi 1066*1071 ; his gun, sword, elc., 
Mss. from hia Library and his Ibrone, 
1079 (». a A 8), 1074 (»• 4)-8 ; submia. 
won of his offleen., 1076-1077 ; and the 
leading to the restoratiOB and 
ioatsUatioD of Knshouaja Wodeyu 
HI, IflW-MOl 


Tipa Sultan : date of hU birth end of his 
sooeasion to the office, 680 (n* ^*669, 
hia coinage referred to, 906 (n. 7) ; hfs 
oommnnicstlOB with Sringeri Math 
(1791-1799) noticed, 1061 (»> 21) ; his 
early education and training, 1064 


Tips SulUu note on the title “ SnlteP” 
as applied to, 1307-1909. teat of too 
Preliminary Treaty with (Feb. 1799), 
1909-1210 ; and of the Deffnitive Treaty 
with (Mu. 1793), 1310-1313; eome con- 
temporary estimates of the peraonality, 
ebarseter, resources, etc., of, 1819- 
1346; note on Tiger ea his emblem, 
1316.1348; on hie Library, 1348.1349; 
on his oMuage, 1949*1363; on hta 
iconoclastic seal, 1959-1268, compatb 
son with SulUu Muhammad of 


Ohunl, 1968.1270. 

rinikkattupalli in Tnchinopoly dis- 
trict, msreh of the Mysore arnay 
under Tipu nt muU to Tnchinopoly 
(June mi). 360, Col. BialthwaiteJ 
attempUd ttamiiiiK of th fortihed 
Psguda at (Aug ), 864 , , 

Tinikkittupnttur ui South Indu, 
Ukeu and esUbli»l>' d si » lullllsry 


Dec 1700), 846. 

Tinimalgsrh original place of resudenw 
of Ns*ab Muhsronisd All hi fore his 
sbiftwK to Uutysll>el. Midi as, 84b. 

Tirumalkbt'ni(Tnplic*ne) now a suburb 
of Madras, Haidar’s raid of (Mar 


1768), 104. . . , 

Tirnmala Hso, Piadban iniiusler of 

Mabirani Lakshmamuiappi, Dowager 

Qnoen of Myiore, his atUinnients 
and early career, 618; bis secret 
miss.on to Lord Pigot. Uoveruor of 
Madras (1776), C13618; his return to 
Tsnjorc and correspondence with the 
English government at Madras at the 
accredited agent of toe Msbiripi to 
uproot the usurpation in Myiore (1776. 
1783), 818, ooncludm Th* Sdjm TVeafp 
fur th» Uti'utttitw of th* SMeo 
Dymutjf of ityur* (Oet. 99, ITBfl, 
618 814; his suoestry, ohsraeter, «6c., 
616417 ; aisisU In the movemeuta of 
the Soothem wmy under Col. I<««i 
(1788), 618, his rdle Iti the BoyoUst 
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a«Ti>1«Uan (ot Julr I'm, «H-<86; 
WtiTcly Miiito the Mehtr£Ql in pat- 
tin^ ui end to the power el lipd end 
Mhitving the reitornttoh of the Hindu 
Dyoeety (17*8-1799), #86-988 } the 
enpereeeiloD of hie oleune to the 
iMwanebip of Mysore after the 
Beetoration end the recognition of his 
aervicee by the British Oovemment 
and the E.I. C!o., 10H64087; hie retire- 
ment to Madras and death (1816), 1087. 

TlrnpattBr in Salem-USramahal, taken 
by Haidar (May4ane 1787), 41, Col. 
Wood at (Dee), 88; an important 
town ncdor Haidar, 619 ; reduced by 
Cel Maxwell (Oct. 1790), ?7< ; arriral 
ot the British army at e« route to 
Beringspatani (Feb 179®, 1088. 

Timttaqi in Norlli Arcot dUtnct , Gen. 
Coote's moacment to (Sept 1761), 86S 

TlroTadi' in South Arcot diatnct. 
Haidar’s march by the route of (Aug 
1781), 880. 

liruvaonimalai ’ in North Aroot dis- 
trict! Col, Siiiltfa’e march to (dug 30, 
1787), 46, his retreat to (Sept. 8) after 
the action at Changama, 48, as the 
objeetiva of the confederates (Haidar 
and Nisam Alii, 49, Col Snutb’s 
manouvres at, 80, the action at (Sept 
K), 61-(i6 (n 90), garnsoned by Col 
Smith, 66; referred to, 68 . Col. Lang 
at. to intercept Haidar iMar 1769), 
106 , taken by Haidar (Juli 1780), 329 ; 
Kaidu falls, back upon (or 'applies 
againat the Biigli'h (Aug. 1789), 388, 
Its surrender W I'lpii dnring tlie 
Southern English campaign (Dec 
1T9C), V&i English puisuit of Tipa 
np,to, 784. 

Timvatoor fort of, in Noith Arcot, 
reduoed b) ’IipO (Aog 1780), 399. 
Tiniveiietlnre in South Arcot district ; 
Col, bmilh'a encampment at (Feb. 
1760), 109, Haidar's retreat to IMar 
1789) ; note on, 103 (n. 187) ; Haidar’s 
forced march Irom an route tolfadna, 
106. 

(pod. Col ; officer oommandlog Indian 
infantry nader Col Smith ; hia depata 
tion to Ftahwa Midhava Bao re* the 
oampaiga agaiuat Haidar (Mar, 1767), 
,1098|efse7. 


Topir, Fast of; Ooi. Wood’a mareb by 
to join Col. Smith (Ang. 178®, 78 ; 
Baidar’a descent into the Baramabal 
tbnngh (Dee.). >ts stritegie 
importance daring Gen. Medowa’ 
sontbem campaign; his moremmit 
tawaajs eft nm/e to Csreripnram end 
euosm](>ment at (Nor. 1790), 777-778. 
ToreyOr Pijayam in Iriebiiiopcdy dia* 
triet , its Falegar aeaists the English 
against Haidar (Jnne 1781), 861 ; laid 
under coutribntion by Haidar (Toly- 
Aug. 1781), 369; TipQ’a encampmmit 
at dnnng Gen. Medowa* aoathera 
eamitaign (Dec 1790), 780. 

Tetht-Khant treiimy establishment 
under Haidar. 986 (see also andot 
KmhnaSoo, Tuihe-Khdno), 

Travaneore Haidar’s advance on (lf66), ^ 
S E; strategic position ot, 7-10 ; HsiHar’s 
further adrance on (1766 1780), 968- 
?f6; TipQ’s design on and invasloD ot 
(1789-1790), 793-726, 780-789. 

Travaneore Lmea’ its eonstmeiion for 
defence by BJIa Bima Varma ot 
Travaneore (1768-1799) and note on, 8 
(tt 19).9, ongin and early history of, 
795-789-737; Tipii’s attack on (Dee. 
99, 1789), 733 737 , bia demolition of, 
738-739 ; referred to, 76S, 

Treaty of UaJraM, The (Apr 8, 1T(»). 
oonclasion of between Herder end the 
Engliah, 107 , reflections on, HO-lSO ; 
text of, 1101-] 105. 

Treaty of Parit (1768). rffeots of, 11-19 
(a. 19), 1316, position oi Mawib 
Mubamnsd All under, 16-19; referred 
to, 91. 

Triauibak Rao Mima matemal Qacle 
of Feebwa Midhava Bao; entrusted 
by the lotier with the prekeenthm of 
the war in the Kaniatak (May 1710), 
166, bis evcurMoni in Mysore (May- 
Aug ), 170, bis siege of Onnsmkonde 
(Oct -Dec) and advance on Mysore 
r» route to Senngapatam (dan. 1771), 
180-18]; his march to and siege of 
Melkote (dsn -Feb.], 181-187 , fakes a 
leading part in action against 
Haidar at Obinknrli loadtng to bis 
flight to Sexingapatam (Mar. 6, ITTI), 
187-189; fais sic^ of Seiiagapatem 
(Har.-Ma>), 190-193; hfs aotfyitiee 
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Mtow tha fhdtt (May 'June), 199-193 ; 
hie fnrtbtt ncbvities in tfaa Myeota 
oownfay with BedoGt ae bia objeotive 
(I771477S1), 194; Baidat’a oonnter- 
a(9ing move againet Urn (Apr- 1779), 
194-19S ; and eonoloaion ol peaoa witb 
tuBi (Jane), 19C-196 , referrad to, 900, 
312, 949, 818 

Ziioadora. a fort la Malabar, taken by 
Ool. Etnmbanton en route to Calicut 
(Apr. 1789), 889. 

Trfoblsopoly aatbe continued objeotive 

' oi limit ot aoothem expaneion o( 
Myaore under Haidar (1765-1766), 89- 
40; Col. Wood's march from en route 
to the Karnatak (Aug. 1767), 16, Ool. 
Smith's cantoning of the Engiah army 
at (Sept -Oot ), 66; Haidar's proposed 
investment but accidental abandon- 
ment of (Deo. 1768), 96 96; redeetiona 
on (m its bearmgs on the Treaty of 
Madrat), 143-148, 160-loS, Haidar on 
"Mysore’s sacrosanct rights '' in, 169, 
part played by Marin Bao and 
betrayal ot bis trnst (or Mysore in 
regard to (l759-17o6l, 319-3:20. 399 333. 
referred to, 983, 976; Haidar's pro. 
posed invasion ot (1776), 808; bis 
demand tor its oession by Bawib 
Mnbsmmsd All to Mysore (176Q), 801, 
813 ; one of the limits of bis proposed 
southern raids (July), W; hiu 
attempted siege of (June 1781) 
860-868 ; tus attempt^ conquest 
of (Aug.), 869; its ceseion to Mysore 
ttiidar the old treaty ot NawSb Mufaa- 

' nsmad Ali (1762) reiterated and 
presaed <ni the English by Hsidsr 
(Jnne-Jnly 1783), 386, FhUsrton on 
Haidar's investment ol (1781), 413; 
reierred to, 428, 437 ft eeij ; ae an old 
political issue started by EarlchGri 
NanjarGja, the maater ol Haidar, 463, 
tdSetetq; TipG's demand forrepars 
tiona from the English m regard to 
(Feb. 1788), 648-646; Gen. Msdows' 
asijimption ot the oommand of the 
Bng^b forces assembled st (Mat.* 
May 1790), 766-767, as a strategic 
point for hia proposed luvasion of 
Mysore from the South, 760, IipG's 
advanoe np to and fntile demonstns- 
tioAs ^piliist (Noy.-Dec.), 778-700; 


Qsn. MedoW Stay at |wttd%'t#^^ 
of intonigenoe of Oatntralp*%afmv<'^ 
tion of the dlMotfen of the 'swr SgslMstl ’ 
Tipa, 784. 

InchGr! in Ooohin; taken by flbrdCr 
Kbin, Mysore Genml (1776), 968, 
Tnnoomalee : Dutch fort in South India 
stormed by the Bnglish (Jan. 17^, 
870; naval aotioa off batwesn tbo 
English and the French (Apr.), 870 ; 
fall of (Sept.), 888, Bnssy's junetion 
with Buffrein at sad Admiral Bngfaes* 
movement to (Mar. 1788), 908409. 
Inpsssore Col. Baillie's proposed 
march to Conjeeveram by the zoote ot 
' (Aug. 1780), 838; IipG’s engegenuat 
with Baillie in the netghbonrbood ot 
(Sept. 4-6), 836, taken and astabUshed 
as an ontpoit by the Myaore Horae 
(Hov -Deo.), 846 ; laid siege to by 41en. 
Coote and its surrender (Aug. 1781), 
369.860; his enesmpiiient at prior to 
the action at Sfaobnghnr (Sept.), 663; 
Haidar’s siege and Ooote’a reW of 
(Hov.), 86B; Coote’s march through 
fit route to Vellore (Jan. 1739), 868 ; 
serves as an intermediate depot for 
the English army (under Gen Stuart) 
during its southern march against 
Mysore (Jsn. 1788), 669. 
lusr Jsng (Tofanvir Jang) ; broHwr of 
Rnkn-nd^anla, minister of Nizam All, 

80 (fl, 66), takea part in the action at 
Changama (Sept. 9, 1767), 46; com- 
mands a coiitiugent of KisSm All’s 
army with the Mabrsttas sgaintt 
Mysore (1786), 693, proceeds to the 
relief of Adoni (June), 687 , bia defeat 
ID the action on ttie Gandaki and 
TipG’s acquisition of his camp equi- 
page and stores (Nov ), 711. 

InbalpaUi, Pass of : Haidar’s march by 
en route to imbur (Nov. 1767), 60. 

Inkoji Bao Holkar ■ one ot the pertiea 
to the Qnadraple Alliance (178(1), 834 ; 
ieeder of i the Mahrstta foreed In the 
Sevanir country ; TipG's message to, 
making propositions tor tenninoHng 
the contest with tlte Mabrattos tHOt. 
1786), 709.710. ' 

loDgabbadta- t4vbr;:''a« tho sMHIttg 
point of thenarlftdRi ot 

Mysore; Haidhf's tntdHpitw to 




